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Engliſh Dictionary: 


GENERAL REPOSITORY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


CONTAINING 


A COPIOUS EXPLANATION 


OF ALL THE b 
WORDS in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


TOGETHER WITH 


Their Different St GNITICGATIO NS, viz. 


| in England and Wales, than has ever 

appeared in any Book of this Kind, 

VI. As the Lives of theENGLisH Poets 
and others, celebrated for their Learnin 
and Genius, can no where be — 
with more Propriety than in a Dic riox- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, we 
have enriched our Performance with the 
moſt entertaining and authentic Memoirs 

v. A more particular DESCRIPT10N of the of thoſe illuſtrious Men who have flou- 
Counties, Cities, and principal Towns riſhed in theſe Kingdoms. 


To which will be prefixed, 
A COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Complete 


I. The WorDs, and the various Senſes in 
which they are uſed. 

II. The TRUE PRONUNCIATION point- 
ed out by being properly accented. 

III. IntTial LETTERs placed to denote 
the Part of Speech to which each W 
belongs.” PT: 

Iv. A geographical DESCRIPTION 
four — the World. bd 
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' THE COMPLETE 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


HAB 


the eighth letter of the Engliſh 
alphabet, and ſixth of the con- 

ſonants ; though by the Latins 
15 and modern Greeks eſteemed on- 


ly a8 an If it be not a letter / and 
= are they being no more than hiſſing 
aſpi „ and they who exclude H from 


the number offetters, as being only a mark 
of aſpiration, may for the ſame reaſon ex- 
dude the / aud x, and theb and glikewiſe, by 
ſaying that they are only marks of certain 
motions of the lips. Its , which in the 
capital is the ſame in the Roman and Saxo 

alphabets ſeems to be derived from the Phe- 
nician H, with the mark in the middle 
ſtead of the t In Engliſh it is ſeldom 
mute in the beginning of a word, eſpecially 
where it precedes a vowel ; when it is follow- 
ed by a conſonant it has no ſound, as in 


Hight, when it has c before it, is ——— ] 
hard like a 


- 
* 


dropped, the e being pronounced 
4, as in Chriſt. . 

HA”, Interj. an expreſſion of wonder, 
| „ laughter, or joy. 

A'BEAS CO'RPUS, S. [Lat. you may 
have a body] in law, a writ which a man 
may have out of the 
removg! himſelf thither at 


Juſtices of the peace or a franchiſe court, after 
having o ſufficient bail, which is re- 
fuſed, though the caſe be bailable. 
HABERDA/SHER, 8. one who ſells 
ſmall wares, ſuch as pins, needles, Pc. 
When joined to bat, it ſeems improper, and 
to imply no more than a ſeller ; as baber- 
doſber of kats, haberdaſber of ſmall wares, 
HABViIMENT, S. fſhabilement, Fr.] 
dreſs, cloaths. Gowns and other Habi- 


liments of Iriſh drapery.” Swift, Orna- 
ments, | 


| HACK, S. See HACKNEY, 


HAC 


HA'BTT, S. [Fr. habits, Fr.] the ſtate 
of any thing. Habit of body.” Dreſs or 
cloaths. A power of doing any thing, ac- 
quired by frequent repetition of the ſame ac- 
tion, Cuſtom ; inveterate uſe. 

To HA'BIT, v. A. to dreſs or cloath. 

HA'BITABLE, Adj. [Fr. babitabiles, 
_ that which may be dwelt or reſided 
n. 

HA BTTABLENESS, S. that quality 
which renders a place proper for reſidence. 

HABITANT, S. one that reſides in any 
place. ** Habitants of earth.“ Pope. 

HABITA'TION, S. a dwelling, or place 
wherein a perſon reſides. 

HABITA'TOR, S. [ Lat. ] an inhabitant. 
* * northern babitators."” Brown. Ob- 

ete. , 

HABPTUAL, Adj. [babituel, Fr.] eu- 
ſtomary; frequent. ö 

HAB ALLY, Adv. by cuſtom, by 
habit. ; i 

To HABUTUATE, V. A. [| Babiruer. 
— to uſe one's ſelf to. Uſed 
with to. 


HA'BITUDE, s. [Fr. babituds, Lat.] re- 


6-Bench, to lation. The tate of a thing, with regard 
own ex- co ſomething elſe ; followed by all 
ce, to anſwer at the bar there, when in- the habirades of life.“ Swift, 


ited or impriſoned for a crime before | converſe ; intimacy. * 
| with the beſt company,” Dryd, Cuſtom, 


25 « In 
amiliarity ? 
requent Habitudes 


habit, or the frequent and uninterrupted 
ractice of the ſame thing. Brought by 
— babitude from bad to worſe. Prior. 
The power or ability of performing any 
thing, acquired by frequent practice. It 
is impoſſible to gain an exact habirude, with- 
out an infinite number of acts. Dryd. 

To HA'CK, V. A. [haccen, Sax. ] to cut 
into ſmall pieces, Neuterly, to hackney, 
receives bribes, or turn proſtitute, 


HA'CKLE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


. Nifies to Have| a handle; that part of an 


HAG 


HA'CKLE, S. [hecile, bæcla, Sax. ] raw 
ſilk, or any filmy or fibrous ſubſtance un- 
ſpun. 

70 HA'CKLE, V. A. to dreſs flax. 

HA'CKNEY, S. [hacnai, Brit.] a horſe 
Jet out for hire, Figuratively, any —_ let 
tor hire. One who writes for hire; applied 
io women, a perſon who proſtitutes herſelf 
jor money. Any thing that is trite or com- 


mon. 
To HA'CKNEY, V. A. to uſe a thing 
very frequently. To accuſtom to the road. 
Neuterly, to be much accuitomed to any 
particular thing. He is long backney'd in 
the ways of men.” Shak. 

HAD, the preter and part. paſlive of 
Have. . 
HADLEY, S. a town in Suffolk, with a 
market on Mondays, and two fairs, on 
Whit-Monday, for toys, and October 10, 
for butter, cheeſe, and toys. It is ſeated on 
bottom on the river Preſton, and is a pret- 
ty large town; and has a very handſome 
church, and a chapel of eaſe, with one preſ- 
hy terian meeting. It has about 600 houſes, 
+ few of which are good brick ones, and the 
zeſt but indifferent, The ſtreets are pretty 
Lroad, but not paved. Large quantities of 
varn are ſpun here for the Norwich manu- 
Fafture; and this town had once a conſider- 
able woollen manutaQture, which is now de- 
cayed. It is 20 miles S. E. of Bury, and 
64 N. E. of London. Lon. 18. 35. lat. 


2. 7. 
; HATDOCK, S. in natural kiſtory, a non 
ſpinous fiſh, reſembling a cod, but ſome- 
what leſs, and diſtinguiſhed from it by 
baving a black ſpot on one (ide near its gills, 

HAT, S. [beft, Sax.] Johnſon ima- 
gines it derived from To Have, implying to 
hold, becauſe the inſtrument is held by it; 
to which Skinner ſeems to add ſome torce, 
u ho derives it from habban, Sax, which fig- 
ing rument by which it is held in the hand, 

HAG, S. [bagr, Brit. | a fury, A witch, 
or enchantreſs ; an old deformed ugly wo- 
man. * But thou, old bag, of threeſcore 
years and three.” Dryd,. 

To HAG, V. A. to haunt ; to torment ; 
to harraſs with vain terror ; to bewitch. 

HA'GARD, Adj. [hagard, Fr.] wild; 
unſociable. Lean. Ugly; rugged; de- 
formed, from hagr, Brit. As hagard as 
the rocx Shak. Wildly diſordered. 

HA'GGARD, S. any thing wild or irre- 
chimable. A hag. ** The baleful Haggard 
lay Garth. ** So Garth has uſed it for want 
of underſtanding i:.“ FJobnſon. As the word 
bag is given to a witch, and is a general 
term for any ugly and deformed perſon, 
which ſeems to be the reaſon why it is app. i 
ed to witches, Garth may be vindicatcd 
from any impropriety in the uſe of the word, 


HAI 


only the idea of a witch, but likewiſe an 
ugly, old and deformed perſon, which this 
word does, if derived from bagru id, Brit. 

HA'GGARDLY, Adv. [bagr, Brit. I de- 
formed; ugly, 

HA'GGESS, S. [from hop, or 12 * 
meſs of meat, generally pork chopped ſmall. 
In Scotland, commonly incloſed in a ſheep's 
maw, and made of the fleſh of the ſame ani - 
mal cut ſmall with ſuet and ſpices. 

HA'GGISH, Adj. like a hag, deformed 
horrible, 

To HA'GGLE, V. A. to cut, chor, or 
mingle. Neuterly, to be tedious in a bar- 
ain. . 

HAGIO'GRAPHER, S. an inſpired 
writer. 

HAGUE, or GRAVEN HAGUE, a 
town of the United Provinces, in Holland, 
which geographers pretend is but a village, 
and yet it may compare with the handſomeſt 
towns or cities in Europe, with regard to its 
extent, the number and beauty of its palaces, 
its ſtreets, its agreeable walks, and its great 
trade, eſpecially in books. The greateſt 
part of the houſes have the appearance of 
palaces, and there are at leaſt 4000 gardens. 
It is ſeated 4 miles from the ſea, and there 
is a pavement acroſs the Downs, with trees 
on each fide, which l:ads to Scheveling, near 
the ſea- ſide. The antient counts of Holland 
relided here, and though it be 500 years ago, 
the wood work of the palace is yet ſound, 
The Stadtholder, or governor of the countiy, 
generally reſides here; and it is the place 
where the ſtates of the United Provinces aſ- 
ſemble, and here the foreign miniſters are 
admitted to audience. As the reets are very 
broad and long, it is a pleaſant light to be- 
hold ſo many coaches and equipages belong- 
ing to the foreign ambaſſadors, in handſome, 
liverics, driving along them. Here alſo the 
ſupreme courts of juſtice are held, which, 
together with the particularities above · men- 
tioned, render it ſo populous, and ſo, much 
frequented by foreigners, that it is a great 
wonder that they = hut two churches ta 
perform divine ſervice in. It is 3 miles N. 
W. of Delſt, 8 S. W. of Leyden, 10 N. 
W. of Rotterdam, and 30 S. W. of Amſter- 
dam. Lon. 21. 45. lat. 5 4. 

HAH! an interjeQtion, expreſſing a ſudden 
ſurprize, or aſtoniſhment. 
HAUL, S. [pronounced ha, bægele, Sax.] 


rain frozen in their falling. 

To HALL, V. N. to pour down hail. 
HAUL, S. [haletan, Sax.] a term of ſa- 
lutation, wherein we wiſh health to a perſon, 


bail, xaige, Gr.“ Luke i. 28, Ufed at pre- 
ſent only in poetry. 
To HAI'L, v. A. {baletan, Sax ] to ſa- 


eſp:cially as be would communicate to us not 


jute; to call to, or aſter. 
HAI'LED, 


a white icy particle, confiſting of diops of 


* The angel came unto Mary, and faid, 


Belg.] a long pole or ſtaff at med at one end 


HAL 
HATLED, Adi. beate vor ſtruck «ith Hall. 
HAVLSTONE, S. [getan, Sax.] a 

particle of hall. | | 

' HAILY, Adj. confifling of hal. 
HAIR, $. |ber, Sax. the ſmall thin 


threads which grow out of the, ſkis of ani 
mals; . when viewed through a microſcope, 
they appear to be formed of ſeveral others 
wrapt up in 4 common tegument ; they are 
tabular, and filled with a pith or fibrous 
ſabllance, one part of which runs round 
from the top to the bottom in ſpiral lines, 
repreſenting that of a cork-ſcrew ; they veger 
tate, according to Quincy, like the nails, 
by that part which is neareſt to the —4 
thruſting forward the part which is next be- 

nd it. The different colours the hair ap- 
pears of in different perſons, and in the ſame 
perſon, in different parts of lite, is owing to 
the natore of the fluid with which it is ſup- 
= The hair which grows on the head, 
iguratively, any thing very ſmall. Courſe; 
order, grain, or natural diſpoſition, alluding 

the hairs growing in a particolar dis ection. 
2 go againſt the hair of your ptofeſlion.“ 
bak. 
: HAIVRCLOTH, S. (tuff woven of horſe 
air, 

HAVRINESS, S. the tate of being cover- 
ed with hair. 
0 3 Adj. without any bair; 
ald. 

HA“ RT, Adj, overgrown with hair, 
Conliſting of hair. 

HA'LBERD, S. | b2lharde, Fr. Ballebarde, 


with a battle ax, and carried by ſerjeauts of 
foot and dragoons, Cc. It was formerly 
named the Danith axe, becauſe bozne farſt by 
them. Among farriers, a piece of iron au 
inch broad, and three or four inches long, 
ſoldered to the toe of a horſe's ſhoe that jets 
out before, to hinder a lame horſe trom 
treading or reſting upon his toe. 

HA'LCYON, Ad}. peaceful; quiet; calm; 
eaſy; undiſturbed. | 

A'LE, Adj. [ba!, Sax.] healthy, ſound, 

ſtrong. of hearty. 

To HA'LE, V. A. [balen, Belg.] to drag 
or pull violently, 1 
g RAL ER, S. one who pulls or drags by 
Ol ce. 

HA“ F, S. [plural, Balder ; the / is not 
ſounded. Healfe, helf, Sax. ] one of tuo 
equal parts. It ſometimes has a plural ſig- 


HAL EE 
| HA'LF-FACED, Adj. ſhewing only part 
of the face. ** A balf-faced ſon,” Shak. ' 

HA'LF-MOON, S. the moon when at 
half its increaſe or decreaſe. | | 
HA'LFPENY, S. a copper-coin two of 
which make a penny. It received its name 
originally from its being the half of a ſilvet 
penny broken into two equal pieces, 
HA'LF-SICHTED, 4&4dj ſeeing 1 * 
fectly; having a weak judgment. They 
are but ba/f-/igbted.'” Ray. | 
HA'LF-W1T, S. a blockhead, who af- 
fefts to be thought a wit. A ſilly fellow, 
% Half-wits are fſeas. Dryd. 
HA*'LF-WIT LED, Adj. of dull or weak 
anderſtanding. | ; 
HALIFAX, a town in the W. riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, 
and one fair on June 24, for horſes ; as a 
with the title of an c.rldom. It is ſeated 
on a branch of the river Calder, in a barren 


foil, and on the fleep deſcent of a hill. It 


is a very large pariſh, and contains eleven 
chapels of cafe, and upwards of 12,000 in- 
habnants, who are chiefly employed in 
woollen manufactures. The town itſelf is 
handſome, with houſes built of ſtone, and 
good ſtreets, and is 40 miles W. S. W. of 
Vork, and 199 N. by W. of London. 
Lon. 15. 55, lat. 53 45. 

HALL, S. [hea!lr, Sax. Balle, ſaal, Teut. 
ſale, Fr.] a court of juſtice; a manour houſe. 
The public room of a corporation. The 
firſt large room on the ground floor of ſome 
houſe. 

HALLELU'JAH, S. ſthe ; ſhould be 
pronounced like an i vowel or . 79. 
Heb. praiſe ye the Lord,] a ſong of praiſe to 
c. lled from the firſt word prefixed to Pſalms 
of praiſe in Hebrew, : 

HALLOO, Interject. a word of incite- 
ment when dogs are let looſe at their game. 

To HA'LLOO, V. N. [buler, Fr.] to 
make a cry or noiſe after a perſon. Adtively, 
to encourage with ſhouts. To chaſe or per- 
ſecute with a noiſe, ** Halle me like a 
hare.” Shak.” To call out to. 

To HA'LLOW, V. A. [gar, Sax 
to conſecrate, or dedicate to ſome religious 
uſe. To reverence as hol). Hallowed be 
thy name.“ Mart. vi. 7 

HA LLUCI NATION, S. [ halluciratio, 
Lat.] an error, blunder or miſtake. On- 
ing to the hallucination of the tranſeriber.“ 
Spectat. 


nification, though uſed in the ſingular, 
when applied to a number which is divided, 
« Half a ſcore.”* In compolition it ſignifies 
imperteQtion. | 
A'LF, Adv. in part, or equally. 
HA'LFBLOOD, S. a perſon who has 
one parent the ſame with another perſon. 
HA'LF8BLOODED, Adj. mean; coward. 
ly; baſe born; vile, dale 


ak. 
No. XIII. 


HA LM, S. [bhealm, Sax. ] ſtraw ; or the 
ſtalks of beans and peaſe. 

HA“LSER, S. [now pronounced and writ, 
ten baroſer, of bats, 1 } a rope leſs than a 
cable. No balſers need to bind theſe vel - 
ſels here. D 

HALS THEAb, a town in Eſſex, with a mar- 
ket on Fridays, and two fairs, on May 6, 
and October 29, for cattle, two days each. 
It is ſeated on the tiver Coln, which runs 

B through 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a good manufactury of ſays, bays, calliman- 


- opinions ” Kings xviii 21. To fill, faint, 


. culiarly applied to that which is put round a 


of the Dutch, and are richly furniſhed with- 


WaMj 

through the middle of it, and the market is 

for corn and proviſions, It is ſixteen 
miles N. of Chelmsford, twenty-ſeven 8. of 
St. Edmondſbary, and forty-ſeven' N. E. of 
London. Lon. 18, 20. lat. 51. 55. It has 
a pretty large old church, the ſteeple of 
which was burnt, down by lightning, but 
etected again at the expence of Robert Fiſke, 
Eſq; town conſiſts of about 6co 
houſes, which are in general pretty good 
ones: they are ſituated on a riſing ground, 
and the ſtreets not paved. The number of 
the people amounts to about 4000. Here is 


coes, &c. In this place is a good free- 
ſchool for forty boys, and a very antique 
Bridewell, | 

To HALT. V. N. to limp. To ſtop in 
a march, applied to an army. To hefitate, 
to be dubious which of two opinions to pre- 
fer. How long will ye bat between two 


or be in a weak and diſtreſſed condition. 
© I am ready to ba/t, Sc. Pſalm xxxviii. 
T7. To ſay or do any thing which may give 
an enemy an advantage over one. My fami- 
liars watched for my Halting.“ Fer. xx. 10. 
ky x4; Adj. [Vals, Goth, ] lame, crip- 
E HALT, S. the act of limping. A flop 
in a march. Without any ba they 
march'd.” Clarend. 
HALTER, S. one who limps or halts. 
HALTER, S. [ a/tere, Sax. ] a rope; pa- 


malefactor's neck when he is executed, 

To HA'LTER, V.A. to bind with a 
cord. To catch in a noole. ** Haltering 
frogs.” Atterb. Aa 

To HA'LVE, V. A. to divide into two 

ual parts. 

HAL'VES, S. the plural of Ba 

HAM, S. lum, Sax. ] the lowermòſt part 
of the thizh in a human creature. In 
Cookery, the thigh of a hog faulted and 
dried, 

HAMBURG, one of the largeſt towns in 
Germany, there being no leſs than $oco 
perſons that are born and die here every 
car. The ancient town itfelf is pretty 
| wane to which they have added the new 
town, almoſt as big as the former, Moſt of 
the houſes ate new, built aftcr the mamer 


/ 
| 


in. The principal ſtreets of the antient 
town have long and braad canals, which are 
filled twice every twenty-four hours by the 
t dcs. Theſe are not only uſeful for trade, 
but ſerve to keep the houſes and the ſtreets 
clean. It is ſeated on the river Elbe, which 
js ot vaſt advantage to the inhabitants; and 
on the fide of Holſtein is the Alſter, which, 
before it enters the ton by ſluices, forms a 


fine bafon that cannot be equalled in Ger-“ 


HAM 


rowing on it for pleaſure, Their corn all 
comes by water; and thouſands of horned 
cattle are brought from Jutland and Bremen. 
Holſtein abounds in calves, ſheep, and but- 
ter 3 and Mecklenburg ſupplies them with 


hogs, game, and and they have gar- 
den- ſtuff and fruits brought from all parts 
in carts The canals are always covered 
with boats full of ſea-fiſh of all forts, accord- 
ing as they are in ſeaſon, all the year round. 
Hamburg is well fortified all round about, 
and. there is always a fufficient garriſon to de- 
fend it, with a fine train of artillery. On 
the ramparts there are handſorge walks, on 
which theytake the air in fine weather, The 
burghers mount guard themſelves, and are 
divided into ſeveral companies. Ihe ftreets 
are well lighted every night, and there is a 
uard, which patroles all over the eity, 

is is a pleaſant place for ſoreigners ; be- 
cauſe, beſides the cheapneſs of proviſions, 


own nation; and there are operas, plays, 
aſſemblies, balls, concerts, maſquerades, 
walks, and other parties of pleaſure for their 
diverſion.” The ſenate of this town is com- 
poſed of four burgo-maſters, of whom one 
only is a tradeſman ; four ſyndics ; twenty- 
four ſenators, of whom eleven are men of 
letters, and the reſt tradeſmen ; four ſecre- 
taries, one of which is a prothonotary, and 
another belongs to the archives: inſomuch, 


that the whole ſenate confiſts of thirty-(x 


perſons. The whole town is divided into 
five pariſhes 3 and out of cach are formed 
ſeveral colleges, or companies, who take 
care of public affairs, unleſs there is any 
thing too high for their determination, and 
then it is judged by a ſort of general aſlem- 
bly. Our room will not allow us to take 
particular notiee of their breweries, their 


| public cellays, their timber-yards, their good 


regulations to ſtep fires, their peſt-houſe, 
their churches, and their ſeveral pious foun- 
dations, *It is a place of great trade, which 
they carry on with Portugal, Spain, France, 
England, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
and Ruſſia, They alſo ſend veſlels every 
year to. Greenland to catch whales, and there 
are not leſs than 200 ſhips at a time, belong- 
ing to forcign merchants, at anchor before 
the city ; and there is a large handſome ex- 
change, where the merchants meet, The 
inhabitants arc al} Lutherans, and none but 
the Engliſh have the liberty of performing 
divine ſervice in a chapel of their own. 

HA'MLET, S. {ham, Sax. a village, and 
let a diminitive termination from theFrench} 
a little village, | 

HA'MMER, S. [are, Sax.] an inſtru- 
ment conſiſting of an iron head and long 
wooden handle, by which any thing is forg- 
ed, or nails, &c. arc driven. 

To HYVMER, V. A. to beat, or drive 


many; and there are (mall boats continually 


with a hammer. Figuratively, to form, or 
contuive 


they are ſure to meet with people of their 


* 
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contrive, by intenſe application of tought. Land.“ Ded. Uſed with have, and followed 


„ Wilt thou be hamma ing treachery,” Shak, 
Neuterly, to employ the mind upon a ſubject 
with great intenſeneſs. To be conceived or 
piojccled. ** Blood and revenge are hammer- 
ing in my head.” Shak. 
HA'MMERER, S. one who works with 
a hammer, 
HA'MMOCE, $ a ſwinging bed uſed in 
ups, ſuſpended by cerds fixed to hoaks. 
HA'MPER, S. a large baſket with a 
To TAMPER, V. A. [from hamplyn,] 
To HA A. [from ny 
to entangles to embarraſs; to 209 4.61 
to inveigle ; to perplex or harraſs, 
HAMPSHIRE, an Engl.ſh county, forty 
miles in length, and thirty-cight in breadth ; 


by in, agency, or a part in any action. 
Not thought fit to bawe a hard in. Sexth, 
Uſed with © made; readineſs, or the ſtate 
of a thing which is prepared without our own 
labour and ſtudy, and fit to be applied to uſe. 
*« Materials that are made to his and. 
Lace. At land: within teach ; ready pre- 
pared ; hear. Joined to in ; projection, eon- 
trivance, thought, agitation or preparation, 
* What revels are in hand Shak. , The in- 
dex of a clock, or that which performs the 
othce of a hand or finger in pointing to a par- 
tioular thing, Uſed with y; ability, or 
power of rming. To try his band at 
a ſpeCtator, * Sped?, In Writing, a. peculi- 
ar cut or caſt of the letters which diſtin- 


bounded on the N. by Berk hire; on the 
E. by Sulſex and Swrry ; on the W. by 
Porſetſhite ; and on the S. by the Briti 
channel. It contains 26880 houſes, 162350 | 
inhabitants, 253 pariſhes, and tweaty mar- 
ket towns. The principal rivars are the 
Avon, the Stour, the Teſt, and the Itching. 
The air is wholeſome, and the ſail various; 
and here is the famous New Foreſt, for the 
making of which VVilliam the Conqueror de- 
molifhed thirty-ſix churches. ' It has nine 
walks, as many keepers, a bow-bearer, and 
a Joid-warden. The commodities are corn, 
wool, wood, iron, ſea-fiſh, and particularly 
lobſters and oyiters, Here are alſo ſame 
woollen manufactures z but it is moſt noted 
for its excellent honey, and the heſt bacou 
in the kingdow, It ſends twenty members 
to parliament; that is, cighteen for che touns, 
and wy tor the county,  Wincheſta is be ca- 
ita j 
Pp 2 S. finew af the ham or 
ws 
Fo HA"MSTRING, V. A. to lame by 
cutting the ſinew of the ham. j 
HA*NAPER, S. {haraperium, Tow Lat.] a 
treaſury ; the excheyuer, | | 
HA No, S. (,d, Sax.] that part of the 
arm, from the wrilt to the end of the fingers, 
with which we hald any thing. A meaſure of 
tour inches, generally applied to height of 
horſes. „ Fourteen bands high.” Figura- 
twely, fide, agpliad either to the right or left, 
A party gr quarter, tis allowed on / 
bands.” Szwift ; implies a thing univerſally 
granted. Joined with in, ready money, pay- | 
went, ion, or power, applied to the 
receiver, © A conſider. ble reward in band. 
Tillaf, Uſcd with take, to make an attempt. 
+ Youdue take in hand, to lay open. Spen- 
ſor Out of land, quick, ſudden, or expedi- 
tious performance. A term or condition an 
which any thing is done. At no band conſiſt- 
ent with humility.” T7/erſ. The laſt ſenſe 
ſcems now out of uſe, Power of performing. 
A very fine hand on the violia.” Cuard, 
No. 98. Manner of acting or performing, | 


44. Hand, 


particular y applied to muſic. Changed his 


uiſhes one perſon's writing from another; 

ence it is applied to ſignify a perſon's own 
writing, or ſigning, © Under my band and 
ſeal.” In Gaming, cards held after every 
deal. In Scripture, it implies puniſbpent. 
« The land of the Lord was heavy upon 
them of Alhdod.” 1 Sam v. 6, The power 
or inſpiration of the holy ſpirit. The hard 
of the lord was on Elijah.“ 1 Xings xvii. 36. 
The right hand, io ſcripture, implies power, 
ſtrength, or the cauſe of all the effects of om- 
nipotence. Any perſon who works at any 
employment. Requires 10 many tand:.”* 
Locke. Hand te band, applied to combat, im- 
plies cloſe fight; hand in hand, applied to ope - 
rations, or perſons, ſuch as do not claſh, or 
ſuch as art united; Shakeſpeare uſes it for 
pet, or fit. A kicd of band in band com- 
pagiſon.” Cymbeline. Fram baud ta hand, 
from one to another ſncceflively. ** Tranſ- 
mitted from hand ta band, through all gene- 
rations.” Tillacgſ. Hand over bead, 3 
ly, raſhly, without thought or caution. From 
hand to mouth, without making any provition 
againſt a neceflity. To be hand and glove, to 
be very intimate and familiar. To vaſe one's 
bonds, implied that a perſon was innocent, 
when the murderer was unknown, Deut. xxi. 
6. 7. or to be innocent of a crime, or 
the conſequences of an aclion, which a 
perſon does by compulſion, Matt. xxvit. 
uſed in compoſition, im- 
plics a thing that is manageable by the hand, 
or carried in it. Fark 

To HAND, V. A. to reach to another 
by the hand. Figuratively, to guide ; to con- 
duct. To manage with the hand. “ 1 bard 
my oar.” Priar. To. tranſmit or deliver 
down. | 2080 

HA ND-BASRKET, S. a ſmall baſket. 

HAN DER, S. a tranſmitter, one who 
delivers down in ſucceſſion. 

HA*NDFUL, S. as much as the hand can 
graſp. A band's breadth. © About an 
band fu! from the bottom,” Bec. A ſmall - 
number or quantity, © A handful of men 
Ciarend. From Hond ful manna.” Run. 

HA'ND-GALLUP, S. a flow, caſy, gallop. 

B 2 HANDI- 
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+ H'ANDICRAFT, S. [bardicref:, Sax.] 
work done or performed by the hand. 

HAN'/DICRAFTSMAN, 8. [ hand-cref- 
tig, Sax. | one whoſe work is performed by 
the hand, |. 1, % 
_ HA'NDILY, Adv. in a kilfvl dextrous 
manner. 

_ HA'NDINESS, S. the quality of doing any 
thing in a ſkilful manner. 

HA'NDIWORK, S. the work or labour 
of the hands. Product of a perſon's labour. 
_ HA'NDKERCHIEF, S. a piece of ſilk or 
linen, carried in the pocket, uſed for wiping 
the face or noſe, and for covering the neck. 
To HA'NDLE, V. A. [handlian, Sax.] to 
touch, to feel, to manage. Figuratively, to 
treat of, or enlarge upon, applied to diſ- 
courſe or writings. | 
© WANDLE, S. [handle, Sax. that part of a 
thing by which it is held in the hand. Fi- 
guratively, any thing which may diſcover a 

ſon's weakneſs, or be made a pretext. 

_ HA'NDMAID, S. a maid whois in waits 
ing. A waiting mac. 

| Fin NDSAW, S. a ſmall ſaw, uſed for 
entting ovals, &c. in wood. | 

HANDS EL. S. He, Belg.) the firlt act 
of uling any thing The ſirſt parcel which 
is fold of any commodity, | 
To HA'NDSEL, V. A. to do any thing 
for the firſt time. | : 


 HA'NDSOME, Adj. [landſaem, Belg.] 


beautiful with dignity ; gracetul.,s Elegant. 
Ample, applied to wealth © An boudſom- 
fortune.“ Generous ar noble. 
HA'NDSOMELY, Adv. conveniently, 
dext oully, beautifully, neatly, elegantly, 
3 N hab 
 HA'NDSOMENESS, s beauty. applied 
to the festures. Grace applied, to the beha- 
v;our.;, elegance or neatneſs, applied to the 
ks of art, | 8 
HANDY, Adv. [ bandigb, Belg.] per- 
formed with the hand. To come to ban- 
ay, blows.” Hudib. . Ready; dextrous, or 
{kilful,, applied to the manner. in which any 


thing is done. Convenient for uſe, calily| g 


managed, applied to ſize. 

To HA'NG, v. A. [preter and part. paſ- 
fue, banged, or hung, from bangin,” Sax. ] to. 
ſifpend or keep in the alr without falling 
* Thou bang the ialid carth. in fireting air,” 


Sandys, To ſuſpend by the neck in a rope, fo | 


as to depri ve a perſon of life. To place or diſ- 
play on high, ſo as :o be ſecn, uſed will gut. 
« Hanging cut falſe colours.“ A To let 
fall do anwards from any einencs, or below 
its natural ſituation. ſometimes uſed with 


derts. White lilies bawg their heads.“ 


Dryd. To sdorn by hanging anything up- 
on or over, followed by with. “ Hung ſeve, al 
parts of his heuſe with trophies.” Spet?. 
Neuterly, to be ſapparted abave, To fall 
Innfely, to he ſiſpeuded on high with the 
lower part lool; to dangle. To bend for- 


5 
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ward, appiied to poſtmie, © By, hanging, is 
only meant a . of Weh W to 
ſtrike.” Adaij, To float or deſcend from 
« Thar gende tongue here ſo:t perſuaſion 
burg. Pri. To be ſupported by ſome. 
thing ' raiſed above the ground. To lean 
upon, or ſypport one's ſe!t by 1eatiing, uſed 
upon, or about. Hung about my ok." 
Shak. © Hanging on Hotſpur's neck.“ 
Shak. To hang aver, to threaten, to be ver 
near, applied to danger. While the dre« 
of 'popery bung over us.“ Atterh, To be 
looſely jozned, to ſtick, uſed with together, 
To be burthenſome or troubleſome ; to op- 
preſs wich weight, uſed with wpen. © In 
An abſence- life bangs ben me. 

40. To be compacted z to de united; to 
he of the ſame party; to ſupport one ano- 
ther mutus lily. To be in ſfodinbe's to be 
unable to determine which ot two doctrines 
to adopt, witich of two actions to perform, 
or which of two things to thoſe, To be 
in a ſtate of uncertainty. uſed with doubt, or 
betrvern, To be dependent on, 'afed with 
on. «© How wretched is that man that hargs 
en princes favours.” SHal. To be g̃xed or ſuſ- 
pended with attention. The wond'ring 
ſrnates hung on all he ſpoke.” Pepe, To 
fall partly, trom and be paitly ſuſpended on a 
certain place; to decline, or bend down- 
wards from its natural poſture: “ His neck 
ob.iquely'oler his ſhoulders Lung:”” Pope, 

HA'NGER, S. that by which any thing 
is ſupported in the air. A kind of a ſhort 
{word with a fingle edge. 

HA*'NGER-ON, S. one who is dependant 
on ano! her, 

HANGING, S. drapery, ſluffs, or paper 
hung upon the walls by way ot Qrnament, 

HA'NGING, Part. foreboding or preſag- 
ing death bya halter. You have a hang- 
ing look.“ Shak. Subſtantively uſed tur the 
act of putting to death by a halter. “ He 
d ferves hanpirg.” 

HA/NGMAN, S. one who executes cri- 
minals by hanging them on a 'gibbet or 
allows. # 
HANK, S. B, Il ] a fkiin of thread, 
Se. Figuratively, a tye, check, or in- 
fluence, | ; 

To HA'NKER, V. N. [bankeren, Belp.] 
to long for; to have an inceflant with tor ; 
uſed with aft. r, s #2] 

HANOVER, a town in Germany, in the 
circle of Lower Saxory, and capital of the 
king of Great-Britain's German dominions. 
The elector reſided here before he aſcended 
the throne" of Greit Britain, in a palace 
which makes no great ſhew outward!y, but 
within is richly furniſhed. The regency of 
this country \s adminiſtered in the ſame 
manner as if the ſovereign was preſent, It 
is a large well- built town, and is pretty well 
fortified, The eſtabliſhed religion is the 


u 


Lutheran ; but the Roman Catholics are to- 
lerated, 


lerated, and have a handſome church, Tt 
Has ſuffered greatly the French, who got 
ſſeſſion of it and the neigbouring counties 
2 17573 but they were ſoon after driven 
from thetice. Hanover is noted for a parti- 
cular fort of beer, which is reckoned excel- 
tent by the people of thoſe parts. It is agree 
ably ſeated. in a ſandy plain, where there are 
very fine meadows, on the river Leyne, 
which divides it in two, It is 15 miles E. 
of Newſtadt, and 15 W. of Brunſwick. 
Lon. 27 40. lat. 22. 3535. ; 
HANOVER, the territory of, compre-. 
hended at firſt nothing but the county of 
Lawen-road ; but now it contain the dutehy. 
of Zell, Sax-Lawenburg, Bremen, Lunen- 
burg, the principality of Verden, Grubenha- 
zen, and Oberwald. George I. king of Great- 
Britain, was the firſt that gained poſſeſſion 
of all theſe ſtates, which moſtly lye between 
the rivers Weſer and Elbe, and extend 200 
miles in length from'S. W. but the breadth is 
different, being in ſome places 150 miles, ig 


others but 50. The produce of them is tim- | 


ber, cattle, hogs, mum, beer, and bacon, be- 
fides a little ſilver, copper, lead, iron, vi- 
triol, brimſtone, quick-ſilver, and copperas. 
However, the trade is not very great in any 
of theſe articles, . , 
HA'P, S. Vp, Run.] chance ; fortune. 
That which happens by chance. , 
To HA'P, V. N. to fall out; to come to 
paſs, to happen. = | 
" HA/P-HAZARD, S. chance; accident. 
Without any determinate deſign, fore- 
thought,” or forefight, ** We live at 
bap-tazard,” _ 
Ha PL, Adv. pes haps; peradventure; 
it may bz; by chance or mere accident. 
Without deſign, forethought, or foreſight. 
HA'PLESsS, Adj. (from bapp] unliappy; 
unlucky z unfortunate. _. | 
To HA'PPEN, V. N. to, fall out. To 


HAR 
 HARA'NGUER, 8, an on, one who 


pronounces a ſer ſpeech. _ & 6 
To HN'RASS, V. A. [harraffer, Fr.] ta 
weary 3 to fatigue ; to tte or make feeble 
with labour and uneaſineſs. To lay a couu- 
try waſte, by continusl inroads, To keep 
under perpetual alarms by frequent attacks 
during a, march or retreat. 3 
HA'RASS, S. waſte pr diſturbance, T0 
prevent the bare/s of their land.“ Milt. 
| HA'RBINGER, s. [Berger] one wha 
prepares. the way tor one that follows. A 
precurſor or fore- runner. Figuratively, an 


omen of. ſomethiug to ral n: 

| "HARBOUR, K. [be er ge, auberge, Fr.] 
'# place of entertainment and, reſt. For 
harbour at a thouſand doors they knock. 
[Dryd. . A,port wherein ſhips are theltercd 
from ſtorms, Figuratively, an aſylum, or 
place of ſhelter and ſecurity, RE 
To en A to entertain. Fi- 
guratiyeſy, to reds favour, or entertain 
an opinion. To ſhelter, xeſt, or ſecure. 

HA'RROURER, S. one who entertains 
another.; applied to one who, entertains and 
conceals a perſon that flies ſrom juſtice. 

__HA/RBOURLESS, Adj. . wighout, har- 
baur, entertainment, or 2 3,74 
| HARD, S. (beard, Sax. ] firm. Figura- 
tively, difficult to be W applied to 
the under landing. Not eaſy to be accom- 
pliſhed, applicd to an undertaking, Painful, 
or:-dangezous. ** Rachael travelled and ſhe 
had bard labour.“ Gen. xxxv- 16. Rigo-, 
rous, cruel, or oppfellive, applied io the man- 
ner of treatment. Sour; rough; reproach 
ful; joined o t. Unfavourable or un- 
kind, applied to report. Iuſenſible; un- 
touched, or not to be affected. Know | 
am not ſo ſtupid, or fo. hard. Very vehe- 
ment, keen and inclement, applied to ſeatun. 
Unreaſanable and unjuſt. Forced; not ca- 


come to paſs without being deſigned- To 


ly granted, 7 to ſuppoſition. Strong 
or powerful, followed by for. .** The ſtag 


light upon or meet with by. chance, or meer pie too hard for him.“ L Stran. Rouph, ar- 


accident. | 

HA'PPILY, Adv. in a fortunate, or lucky 
manner. With addreſs, dexterity, or grace. 
*© Happily to ſteer from grave to gay. Pepe. 
by chance ; by accident. 8 

HA“, PIN Eos, S. a ſtate wherein a perſon 
has all his wiſhes ſatisfied, and is ſenlible of 
the higheſt pleaſures.” Good luck or fortune, 
An elegance which appears u ithout ſtudy, or 
a prace not acquired hy labour, 

HA'PPY, Adj. [buprus, Brit.) in a (late 
where the deſires are ſatisfied. Lucky. fuc- 
ceſsful, applied to the event or effetts of la- 
bour.. Ready, quick, © One gentleman is 
bapty at a reply. Sqwyft. | 

HARA'NGUE, S. a ſpeech 3-a diſcourſe 
or oration delivered in public, 

To HARA'NGUEF, V. N. [#arenguer, 
Fr.] to make a ſpeech, or an oration, 


plied to liquids or taſte, Dear, expenlive, 
or in which. a perſon cannot ealtly (acquire 
competency, applied to the times, © If the 
times had not been hard.” Dryd. Avaicio 
ous ; or with little profit, applied io buy- 
ing and ſelling. in 

HARD, Adv. [ Tardo, Teut.] lard Ly, 
cloſe ; diligently ; incellantly ; vehemently 3 
laboricuſly. 'Uied with ge, in ſuch a manner 
as to cauſe trouble, or vexation,” Faſt or 
nimbly, applied o mation. With d faculty, 
© They draw the wind bard.” Har. em- 
8 boiſtcrouſly 3+ applied to the 
wind. | 

HA'RDBOL ND, Adj. coſtive. Unfertile 
or barren, applicd to the invention. 

To HA'RDEN, V. N. to grow hard or 
ſlid ; to grow to ſuch a ſtate as to require 
torce to ſcparate its parts cr n 

8 ut 


HAR 
tur face. Actively, to make hard, or ſo as 
not to be eaſily penetrated. To make im- 
puſent. To confirm in wickedneſs; to 
make obdurate ; to make fuch as not to be 
moved by compaſlion, by the arguments of 


rezfon, or by the impufſes of the divinefpirir. | 
To make inſenſible. To make firm; or en- 
due with conſtancy; to make refolnte. + 

K 


HARD EN ER, 8 the perſon or thin 8 chat 
1 ny thing hard, or not caſily pege- 
erat T3 a \ ” — 4 


H A R 


other is ſtreched like a ſail to promote her 


flight, In Aſtrononiy, à conſtellation. 

HA'RE-LIP S. a defett in the upper bp 
for want of fleſh, which appears as it cut, 
and ſhows the tecth. IS 
HA'RIER, S. a hound uſed in hunting 
hares, 

To HARK, V. N. to be attentive to what 
a per ſon ſays. | | : 
N. Inter ject. liſten ; be attentive ; 
hear. | 


HA*RDFAVOURED, Adj. having 4 HA'RLEQUIN, s. Fr. the qu pro- 


everſeneſ(s of ſcatute. | 
WA'/RD-HEARTED, Adi. eruel; luck. 
orable ; mercilels;* having a Heart inſenſi- 
htc to the cries of wrethednets, or the prof” 
pet of miſery, . COOLED 
' HA'RD-HERTEDNESS, 8. the qualit 
of being unmoved at the fight of wretched. 
ne ls. A | ne 


HARDINESS, 8. Hardſhip, or fati nes. 


Couroge ; effrontery; impudenct; à diſpo- 


bit ion inſenſibſe to ame. | 


HARDLY,” Adv: with difficulty, oppofed 
to ea ſily. Scurcely. oppoſed to commonly 
or frequently.” Applies to manner of treat-| 
ment ; with figour, oppreſſion, ſevrriry, or 
harfhncſs, Not in a fort,” delicate, ot ten- 
der manner. Hay lodged.. De. | 

R'ARD-MOUTHED, Adj. not A oo 
verned or miniged by the rein, applied to 
MG mach F TON] 
HA'RDVNESS,'S:'a firm cohefion of the, 
parts, ſu that the whole does not eafily change 
its figure, and cannot be penetrated without 
Giſſtculty. Difficulty to be underftood, ap- 
plied to writings | 
ed or accompliſhed, appled to action or prac- 
tice. Scarcity, or dearneſs, joined to times. 
Reſiſtance to, or inſenſibiity to all the mo- 
tives for virtue, religion, or humanity; 
cruelty; inkumanity ; want of compaſſion, 
Keenneſs vr ſharpneſs, applied to weather. 
singinefs in making bargains. "oo 

HAR DS, S. | beerdan, 'Sax.] the coarſe 


' HARDWARE, 8 wares made of metal. 
BARDWAREMAN, S. x maker or 
ſeller of wares mide of meta. 
HA*RDY, Adj. [hardi, Fr.] bold; brave; 
firons ; daring, or not daunted with danger. 
Strong; hard, or firm. His bardy fabfic.“ 


[3 


Difficulty to be perform-| 


* 


| nounced like , ſuppoſed by ſome to have 


been given by Francis of Freuce, to a buſy 
'buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy Charles /z 
giant] a perſon dieſſed in a motley coloured 
jacket, and is the hero in pantomime enter- 
tainments, who diverts the populace by his 
activity, artifices to extricate himſelf from 
danger, and bis ſeeming power iu inchants 
ments. * F 
HARLOT, s. [ho lodes, Brit. a girl, ar- 
Jorza, Ital. a proud trumpet] a female that 
is anchaſfſe. * 5 
HA RL OT RT. S. an habitual practice of 
unthaſteneſs. Uſed as a term of contempt 
{for 2 uma. A pecviſh ſelf, willed har- 
ry TT 24 ; 
HRM, 8. [arme, Sax] miſchief ; 
hurt; misfortune, or injury. i 
| To HA'RM, V. A. io damage the goods, 
perſon, or fortune of anpther. | 
HA'RMFUL, Adj, hurtful, injurious J 
detrimental, miſchievous ; that Which hurts 
the perſon, or damages the goods and fortune 
of another. cod Tz 
HA'« MFULLY, Adv. fo as te produce 
miſchief, hurr, or damage. 12 
HA'RMLESS, Adj. without hurt, with- 
out intendiag any mitchief. Innocent. 
HA/RMLESSLY, adv. innocently, with- 
out malice or miſchief. | 
 HARMLESSNESS, S. innocence. 


# HARMONIC, HARMONICAL, Ad. 
[tarmoneque, azumz2;, Gr.] proportioned or 
t of flax. ' adapted to each ether; muſical. In muſic, 

harmonical ſounds, ate ſuch as always make a 


determinate number of vibrations in the 


time, ſome other fundamental Yownd, ts 


which they are compared, makes one: 
they are produced by the parts of chords 


which vibrate a certain number of times, 


S-xtb. Confident, or firm, applied to opi- while the whole vibrates one. Harmonical 


nion. 1 | t 
HA'RE, 8 bara, Sax. hare, Dan. J a. 


an four footed anfmal, with long ears and or ſaceefion. © H :rmonical pro; ortion, applied 


8 Hort tail, that is remarkable for timidity, 
vivilenec and f uitfulneſs. I he firſt year n 
is called a leveret; the fecond a hare; and 
ri third a great hae. There arc three 
ipecics 3 but in alt ot them cvery part ſcems 
z<dmirab'y adapted for wiftnefs and vigi- 
huce, the only two qualities which can 
f cwe it from us enemies. Ber cars cad 


ence of the firſt and ſecond is to the diſfer- 
ence of the ſecond and third, as the fi: [t is 


beeanſe2: 67: 3. we geometrical. Hans- 


harmonic proportion, | 
HARMONIOUS, Ad. having the parts 


rhe way in the chaſe; tor with one of them 


proportioned to euch other, In Muſic, hav- 


thc liſtens ta the cry ot tue dogs, white the in g 


interval, is the difference of two ſounds, 
agreeable to the ear, whether in conſequenee 


to three numbers, is that u herein the diſſer- 


to the third : thus, 2, 3, 6, are harmonical, 


vical ſeries, is a ſeries of numbe rin continual * 


HAR 
ing ſounds that are concords to caod other 


muſical, ; 
HA'R MONIOUSLY, Adv. with a juſt 
proportion to cach other, fo as zo delight the 


car - , 

HAR MON IOUSNESS, $. that quality 
which renders ſounds agrecable. Proportion 
of parts. 34 ; 

To HA'RMONIZE, V. A. to agree with 

reſpect to proportion. To eonvey delight 
to the car, applicd to ſound. 
' HA\'RMONY, 5. [harmimic, Fr.] the 
agreeable ſenſation excited by an unjon of 
ſeveral muſical ſounds, heard at the ſame 
rime, or the mixture of divers ſounds which 
has an agreeable effect on the ear. A juſt 
adaptation of one part to another. Figura- 
tively, concord, unity of ſentiment. 

HA'RNESS, S. ¶Larnois, Fr. | armour for 
a horſe. The traces, by which horſes are 
faſtened to carriages of pleaſure or ſtate, 

To HARNESS, V. A. to dreſs in armour. 
To put traces on a horſe. 3 

HA RP, S. [carpe, hearpe, Sax.) a mu- 
Gcal inſlrument ſtrung with wire. In Aſtro- 
nomy, the name of a conſtellation. 

To HA'RP, V. N. [barper, Fr.] to play 
on tlie harp Figuratively, to touch any 
particular paſſion ; to dwell on a ſubject, 
uſed with en. #7 0h 
a HARPER, 8. one who plays an the 

arp. | 
1 A'RPING-ITRON, S. [L arpago, Lat.] 
a bearded dart, with a line faſtened to the 
handle, uſed in catching whales or other 
large fiſh. 
IARPONF'/ER, 8. ſbarponeur, Fr.] he 
that throws the har in whale- fiſhing. 

HARPO'ON, S. See HARPING-IRON. 

1LA'RPSICORD, S. [trom karge, and 
cherda] a muſical inſtrument, played after 
the ſame mauner as an organ, | 

HAARP. S. [plaral, 4 pier, barpya, 
Lat.] a rapacious monſter of the bird kind. 
A bird remarkable for rapaciouſteſs, and on 


co vetous perſon. ne 
HA'RRIDAN, 8. a decayed worn-ont 
firumpet. ** A batter'd barridan.” Swift. 


HAR 


applied to ſound. Crabbed ar peeviſh, 

plied to the temper. Rough or Lavery 16 
ben ſevere, or rigorous, applied to be- 

our. 

HA RSHL V, Adv. ſourly, applied 
taſte. Immaturety, or Hetore 115 ri — 
applied to fruit. Not barfbly pluck d.. 
Par, Loff. In a violent manner, oppoſed to 
genttenefs. In a crabbed, ſour, or moroſe 
manner, applied to a perſon's temper. Se- 
verely, or rigorouſly, applied to treatment. 
In a manner, roug = diſpleafing to the 
ear, applied to ſound. | 

HA'RSHNESS, S. ſourneſs, like that of 
unripe fruit, applied to taſte, Roughneſs to 
the car, applied to ſound, Ruggedneſs of 
ſorface, * to the touch. Crabbedneſs; 
| morofene 3; fourneſs ; applied to the temper. 

HA'RT, S. [ hrort, Sax. tizri, Dan. 1 a 
male of the deer kind, the female of which 
is a hind, or roc; the firſt year it is called 
a ca,, or. a bind-calf; the ſecond a krobber ; 
the third a bro:4 ; the fourth a fogyard; the 
fifth a ag; and the ſixth a fr.. 

HARTE ORD, a town. in Hartfordſhire, 
of which it is capital, with a market on Sa- 
turdays, and four fairs, on Satunday fort- 
night before Eaſter, May. 12, July 5, and 
November 8, for horſes, horned cattle, and 
Deep. It is feaced on the river Lea, and 
has been much more conliderable than it is 
at preſent, for it is much decayed face the 
great road was turned through Ware. How- 
ever, it is ſtill the place where the aſlizes are 
held, and. has the title of a marquiſate, ſends 
two members to parliament, is 2 miles W. 
of Ware, 21 N. of » Lon. 37. 30. 
lat. 51. 


1 ü | | 
HARTEFORDSHIREF, an Engliſh county, 

zt miles in length, and 28 in breadih, and 
is bounded on the E. by Eſſex, on the W. 


| by Buckinghamſhire, on the N, by Cam- 


bridgeſhire and Bedfordſhire, and on the 3. 


by Middtefex. It contains 16, 570 houſes, 
xls, 120 pariſhes, and 8 market-towns, whereos 
that account ufed to Ggnify an execedingly | 
| Hartford and St, Alban's, 
corn, river-filh, ſheep, and fat cattle, and 
the air is 


only two ſend members to parliament, na 
It baun 


all over the county. The 


HARROW, S. {chareu?, Ft.] a frame principal rivers are the th | 
of timbers croſſing each «ther, ſet with * 1 | 1 * 2 and 


te th, and drawn over E= and ſown land 
horn af 4 Bart. Its ſalt is uſed as a ſudo. 


to-break the clods, and cover the ſeeds. 


HARTSHORN, 8. in Medicine, the 


To HA'RROW, V. A. to draw a har-| rific, its ſpirit has all the virtues of volatile 

row over ground. Figuratively, to tear up ; | alkalies, and they are both uſed for bringing 

nſed with up. My aged muſcles -arrewy'd| people out of fits, by being aoplied to the 
Ps. 


up with w 


” Race. To pillge, ſtrip, , noſe. The raſpings are, by boiling in water, 


or lay waſte; from harry, Scot. © To bar- formed into jellies, for tie, conſumptive 
x-20 this people;“ to diſturb, or put into people. x 
alarm or commotion, of barer, Fr. © It! BA'RVEST - (horſe, or her fs, ax.) the 


Barrows me with fear.“ Shak, To invade, 


or harraſs with frequent attacks, from ber- 

gan, Sax. of bere, Sax, an army. 
HA'RSH, Adj. ¶berviſcbe, Teut.] four, 

applied ta taſte, Djſagreeable to the car, 


; ſeaſon of gathering in corn. 


Corn ripened 
reaped and gathered in. Figuratively, the 
reward of a perſon's labour. 


HA'RVESTER, 8. one who works at the 


harveſt, 
. " RaR.. 


H A 8 


HA'RVEST-MAN, 8. 4 man who Jabours | 


at the haveſf, | 5 
" HARWICH, a fta. port town of Eſſex, 
with a, market, on, Tueſdays and Fridays, 
and two' fairs, on May 1, and October 18, 
for toys. It is ſtrong both by nature and 
art, and is ſurrounded on three parts by the 
ſea and the river Stour 3 it is not very large, 
bur is will inhabited and frequented, and 
here the pacquet-boats are ſtationed that go 
to Holland. - It is a borough-town, ſends 2 
members to parliament, and has a commo- 
dious harbour, It is governed hy a mayor, 
$ aldermen, and 24 common W There 
is here only a chapel of eaſe, the mother 
church, which is ſmall and in bad condition, 
being at Dover-court, at two miles diſtance. 
The town conliſts of between 8 and goo 
houſes, which are in general good and lofty, 
and the ſtreets pretty wide, and wel! paved. 
The number of the people amounts to about 
4000. The harbour is the fineſt in Eng- 
Jand, for in it 400 ſhips may ride in ſafety; 
and oppoſite the town is a good battery of 


cannon, Here is alſo a good dock-yard, in | 


which many ſhips of war are built. It is 2 
miles E. by N. of Colcheſter, and 73 E. N. 
k. of London, Lon. 19. 0. lat. 52. 3. 

To HA'SH, V. N. Lacher, Fr.] to cut 
in ſmall pieces. To mingle. 3 

HA'SLET, HA RSLE T, S. [bau, Laſberel. 
Fr.] the entrails of a hog, conſiſting of the 
hearr, * Ec. 1 : _ 8 e 

HA'SP, S. [haſpe; of beſpe, Sax. ] a 
claſp uver a ſta iy 2 Fen Cit a 11 
Jack. A ſl all iron or braſs faſtening to a 
door. A Kind of hank going into an eye 

or loop, uſed for faſtening ſhoes, &c. 
| — HA'SP, V. A. to ſhit or faſten with 
a haſp. | 

HA'SSACK, 8. [Hack, Teut.] a mat 
ſtuffed, on which a perſon kneels at church. 
In Scotland, any thing made of ruſhes or 
privet, on which a perſon may fit. | 

HA'ST, the ſecond —4 ſingular of 
badly declined thus, I bave, then boſt, he 
bat, which is derived from Ic hxbbe, Sax. 

HA'STE, S. aße. Fr. beſte, Belg.] 
hurry; ſpeed; the act of doing a.thing 
quickly. In ſcripture, it implics paſſion, 
raſhneſs, or v hemence, which hinder from 
deliberation, Pſal, xxxi. 22. Cxvi, 11. 

To HA'STE, or HA'STEN, V. N. 

bafter, Fr.] to move with ſwiftneſs. To do 

thing in a ſhort time. To be in a hurry. 
Aftively, to mike a perſon dv a thiag or 
perform a journey in a ſhort time, ,To 
quicken'a perſon's motion. 

HA'STILY, Adv. without delay. In a 
hurry ; without deliberation, raſhly, Paſ- 
ſionately. : 

_ HA'STINESS, 8. fpeed or expedition. 
A performance executed in a hurry. A diſ- 
poſition of mind cafily provoked to anger; 
te itiueſs. 


HAT 
HASTINGS, S. a kind of peas that come 
early. „ 

HAST. Adv. ([boſtif, Fr. beſtig, Belg. 
| moving ſwiftly, Wi or 1 Ce] 

rovoked. 1 la. Garden - 

ng, early ripe.  * Haſty fruit. 1/aj. xxviil, 
43 B ne, fling . of milk 
and flower boiled quick together. 

HA'T, S. Let, Sex.] a covering worn 
on the head. | 

HA/TBAND, S. aſtriog tied round a hat. 
A piece of ſilk or crape worn round the 
cen of a hat in mour nig. 

TO HAT CH, V. A. [kecken, Germ. ] to 
produce your g ones from eggs. To quicken 
an egg by lifting on it. Figuratively, to 
contrive or 
meditation. To ſhape by lines in drawing 
or engraving, from Lacher, Fr. to cut; it is 
generally ſpelt etch. ** Thoſe render hairs, 
and thoſe hatching ſtrokes of the pencil.“ 
Dryd. Nevterly, to be in a ſtate to produce 
young, applied to an egg. To be in a ſtate 
ot contriving, or projection. | 

HA'TCH, S. a brood proceeding from 
eggs. The act of producing young from 
the egg. A kind of half door. An open- 
ing over a door, In the plural, the doors, 
or openings in a ſhip, by uhich perſons de- 
ſcend from one. deck to another. Flood- 
gates, hung on hinges, by which water is 
confined or let looſe. To be under the batches, 
is to be in a, ſiate of ignominy, poverty, de- 
preſſion, or reſtraint. , 

To HA'TCHEL, V. A. [hachelen, Teut.] 
to beat flax ſo as to ſepatate the fibrous 
from the brittle part. 

HA'TCHEL, S. { hachel, Teut ] the in- 
ſtrument with which flax is beaten. 

. HATCHET, S. [bachette, Fr.] a ſmall 
6 
HA'TCHET-FACE, S. an ugly face; fo 
called according to the ſuppoſition of John- 
ſon, becauſe ſuch a one might be hewn with 
a hatchet, ** Adores a Fatebet. face. Dryd. 

HA'TCHMENT, S. [corrupted from «:- 
chievement] the arms of a perſon who is 
dead, over the door where he lived, or fixed 
s gainſt the wall of a church. 

HA'TCHWAY, S. the way through the 
harches of a ſhip.. 3 

To HATE, V. A. [hatian, Sax ] to de- 
teſt ; to deteſt on account of its being evil, 
and repugnant to the laws of morality, of 
our country, or of God, In Scripture, uſed 
comparatively, “and implies to regard with a 
leſs degree of love, or ffcction \ 

HA'TE, S. an averhon in the mind from 
any. thing or perſon which is contidered as 
capable, or willing to affect us with pain, 
Deteſtation, oppoſcd to love or eſteem. 

HA'TEFUL, Adj. that which cauſes ab- 
horrence, or-averion, Deteſling, .- + © 

HA'TEFULLY, Adv. In ſuch a manner 


. 
\ 


25 to cauſe avei ſion, deteſlation or hatred. 
HATE. 


project. To ſorm by ſtudy or 


II ä . 


HAU 


HA'TEFULNESS, S. the quality which 
renders a thing the object of hatred. 

HA “TER, S. one who has a ſtrong aver- 
fon to a perſon or thing. 

HA'TRED, S. the averſion which is oc- 
caſioned by conſidering a thing as apt to 
cauſe us pain, or by conſidering a perton as 
wilfully endeavouring to thwart our happi- 
neſs, In the laſt ſenſe, it is generally zc- 
companied with an inchnation to make a re- 
taliation. 

HA TTER, 8. [hartur, Iſl.] a perſon 
who makes hats. 

HAU'BERK, S. [hauberg, old Fr.] a coat 
of mail or breaſt- plate. Hauberks and 
heln's.” Dryd. — 

To HAVE, V. A. [Preter. and Part. 
Paſſ. bad, habar, Goth ] to fmd. To poſ- 
ſeſs; to wear; to hear or carry. To take 
or derive ; uſed with frem. To contend for 
the truth of an opin'en; to maintain or 
ſupport, To marry or poſleſs as a huſband 
or wife. To wiſh, deſire, or prefer; uſed 
with rather, Tt is generally uſed as an auxi- 
liary word, in moſt Evropean Janguages, 
bet is particularly borrowed from the Saxon, 
have being uſed for the preterperfect, and 
Lad for the preterplupertett tenſe, Have 
joined with at, or, soit, denotes a reſolu- 
ton to make an attempt. 

HA'VEN, S. (5%, Brit. Van, Dan.) 
a port, or harbovr, where ſhips may ride ſafe 
from Norms, Figurative:y, a place of ſhel- 
ter, ar-rotuge. 

TIA'VER, S. one who poſleſſes or enjoys 
any thing. 

HAVERFORD-WFST, a town of 8. 
Woles, in Pembrokeſhire, with two mar- 
kets, on Tueſdays and Saturdays, and fix 
fairs, on May 12, June 12, July 18, Sep- 
tember 4, September 24, and October 17, 
tor horſes, cattle, and ſheep. It is a town 
and county of itfelf, and is commodiouſly 
ſcared on the {ide of a hill, and on a creck 
of Milford-haver, over which there is a 
ſtone-bridge. It'is a large, handſome plce, 
with ſeveral good houſes, and contains three 
pariſh-churches ; it has a conſiderable trade, 
having ſeveral veſſcls belonging to it; and 
ſends one member to parliament. The 
aſſizes and county-yoal are kept here, and it 
had once a wall and caſtle, now demolithed. 
It is a mayor-town, and near it there are ſe- 
veral gentlemens feats. It is 15 miles S. by 
E. of St. David's, and 269 W. by N. of 
London, Lon. 12. 35. lat. 51. 50. 

HA'UGH-HA'UGH, or HAW-HAW, 
S. [heb, Sax. a ditch] a kind of dry ditch 
whoſe oppolite ſides decline fo as to meet and 
form an acute angle at the bottom, where 
it is generally detended by rails. Theſe 
ditches are much wſed at the extremities of 
oardens. 


HA'UGHTILY, Adj. proudly. 


| 


* 


heavenly form too baughtily ſhe prized,” 
Dryd. In an inſolent, arzogant manner. 
No. XIV. 


| 


HAW 
HYUGHTINESS, S. the quality of being 


poſſeſſed with too great a conce't of our own 
good qualities and abilities, and too mean 
an opinion of thoſe which be ong to others. 

HA'UGHTY, S. ſhautaine, Fr. trum 
bout, Fr. high] inſolent, or proud, from 
too high an opinion of curſelves, 

HA'VING, S. [from have] poſſeſſion; 
eſtate or fortune. My Ia ing is not 
much“ Shak. The act or ſlate of poſſeſſin 
or enjoying. Behaviour, or gentecl addreſs 
The gentleman is of no Harig.“ Shak. 
In uſe only in Scotland, 

To HA'UL, V. A. [aler, Fr.] to pull or 
drag by violence or force; applied t per- 
ſons, it implies zwkwardneſs or rudeneſs, 
and to things, violence. 

HA'UL, S. a pull; violence uſed in pull- 
irg or dragging a thing or perſon from one 
pl-ce to another. 

HAU ME, S. the ſtraw, or ſtalks of 
beans and peas. 

RHA'UNCH, S. [ han:he, Fr. anca, Ital.] 
the hindermoſt thigh of veniſon. The 
rear, the hind part, the latter part. Then 
the haunch of winter.“ Shak. 

To HA'UNT, V. A. from Banter, Fr.] 
to frequent. Neuterly, to be often in com- 
pany with. To appear frequently, applied 
to phoſts. 

HA'UNT, S. a place frequented by any 
perſon, Frequency. 

HA/VOCE, S. hafog,] the act of plun- 
dering and deſtroying a country. 

HAU'TBOY, S. {pronounced / 
from haut, Fr. high, and bets, Fr. wood 
a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
ſhaped like a flute, excepting its ſpreading 
wider towards the bottom, turniſhed with a 
reed to ſound with, and deriving its name 
from its tone heing higher than that of the 
violin, In Botany, a large ſpecies of ſtraw- 
berries, 

HA'W, S. [heg, Sax.] the berry, ſeed 
or fruit of a hawthorn. An excreſcence in 
the eye, which obſtructs the fight. A ſmall 

iece cf ground adjoining to a houſe, called 
fikewiſe a cloſe. 

HA'W THORN, S. fry ms hee, Sax. and 
thorn, Sax. ] the thorn which generally grows 
in hedges and bears haws. 

To HA'W, V. N. to ſpeak flowly and 
with much heſitation. 

HAWK, S. [g. Sax. ] a bird of prey. 
An effort made in the throat, attended with 
2 noiſe, to force phlegm trom thence, of 
kech, Brit. 

To HAWK, V. A. to catch birds with a 
hawk; to force up phlegm from the throat 
with a noiſe, of boch, Brit. to ſell by crying 
it in the ſtreets; of loch, Teut. _ 

HAW'KED, Adj. crooked like a hawk's 
bill. 

HAW “KER, S. one who ſells wares or 
neu- papers by crying them about ſtreete. 

HAW SES, round holes in a ſhip under 

C her 


= aut . 


H E A 
her head, through which the cables paſs 


when ſhe is at anchor. 

HA'Y, S. (key, Run.] graſs mowed and 
dried to feed cattle with. To dance the bay, 
is to dance 1ound a couple of perſons who 
are dancing at the ſame time, by Johnſon 
ſuppoled to be derived from dancing ound a 
haycock, but by Skinner, to be derived from 
baye, Fr. a hedge, fo that dancer a la baye, 
is to dance ſo as to form a kind of heage 
round a perſon. A particular kind of net 
wherewith rabbits or hares are caught. 

HAY'MAKER, S. a perſon employed in 
turning graſs when cut for hay. 

HAY'STACK, S. [boeſtoch, Fr.] a large 
quantity of hay in a heap. 

HA'ZARD, S. chance; accident, Dan- 
ger, or a pollibilty of danger. A game 
played with dice. 

To HA'ZARD, V. A. [harzarder, Fr.] to 
expoſe ro chance, or a poſſibility of danger. 
To venture ; to run a riſque ; to und-rtake 
a thing without any concern about its conſe- 

nences. 

HA'ZARDABLE, Adj. ventureſome ; 
liable to chance. 

HA'ZARDOUS, Adj. dangerous; lia- 
ble to chance or hagard, 

HA'ZARDOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be expoſed to danger. 

HA'ZE, S. [b, Perf. a cloud} a fog, or 
mill. 
To HAZ EK, V. N. to be foggy, miſty, or 
cloudy. Actively, to iright a perſon, 

HA'ZEL, S. (haſt, Sax. haſel, Relg.} in 
Botany, the cerylas tzom the Greek, or awi/- 
land, from Avella, x town in Campania. 
The germen occupies the centre, ſupporting 
two briſtly ſtyles, and becomes an ovai nut, 
ſhaved at the baſe, compelled at the top, 
ending in a point. Linuæus ranges it in the 
8th ſect of his 21ſt claſs, and Tournetorte 
in the 1ſt ſect. of his 19th. The ſpecies 
are three. 

HAZEL, Adj. conſiſting of hazel. Of a 
light brown or the colour of hazel, ** hazel- 
eyed.“ | 

HA'ZY, S. [from haze, Perſ.] dark; 
foggy ; miſty ; cloudy. 

5 ef [his, . in, accuſ. and 
dat. In the plural the nominative is ey, 
and gen. them] this word is ſubſlituted for 
a perſon's name, 0 prevent its being too 
often repeated, and is applied only to males. 
Sometimes it is uſed without reference to any 
foregoing word, and then fenifies all man- 
king collectively, or any perſon indefinitely, 
« He is rich that is content” Generally 
uſed in compolition to expreſs the male of 
any ſpecies, eſpecially when the word appli- 
ed to both ſexes is the ſame; and in this 
ſenſe he is rather a noun than a pronoun. 

HE'4D, S. [pronounced hed, baubid, 
Goth. beafed, Sax ] the higheſt or upper- 
moſt part of an animal which contaius the 


HEA 


brains. my a Chief, principal, or 
leading perſon, applied to ſbcieties, or com- 
munities, Priority, or the moſt diſlinguiſh- 
ed place, applied to honour. The face or coun- 
tenance. I hc underſtanding, or exerciſe of 
of reaſon. The face, tront, or foremoſt part 
of an army. Reſiſtance or oppoſition, uſed 
with make, That which is at the beginning 
ofa buok. The top of any thing; particu- 
larly, applied to ſuch as are bigger then the 
other parts. Head quarters chiet. The fore 
part of any thing, eſpecially that of a (hip. 
The ſurface or that which iſes to the ſurface 
of liquors, Strength, applied to Iquors. 
The principal topics, or articles of a diſ- 
courſe, The ſource of a ſtream Uſed with 
get or give, dominion, or aſcendancy. A 
criſis, or pitch. Liberty, applied to a horſe, 
He gave his able horſe the bead.” Shak. 
A cap, or dreſs of the head. ** To buy 
them alaced head.” Swift. In Architecture, 
an ornament of carved work, ſerving tor the 
key of an arch or plat-band. In Painting 
and Sculpture, a picture of that part of a hu- 
man body, but when ſuppoſed to be token 
from life and to preſerve a pioper ſeſem- 
blance of the perſon, it is called a portrait. 
among huntſmen, the horns of a deer, by 
which its age may be diſtinguiſhed, In Sur- 
gery, a ſlate of maturity or ripeneſs. ** 1 he 
matter when come to a lead.” Herd ard cars, 
the whole perſon, Head and ſbeulders; by 
force; v olently. 

To HE'AD, V. A. to maich before; to 
command, or lead. To fit any thing with 
a head. Headed with flints. F, Queen, 
To lop the tops of trees. 

HEAD-ACI, S. [heafed-cre, Sax. ] a pain 
in the head. 

HE ADñʒ- BAND, S. a fillet tied round the 
herd, In Book- binding the band at each end 
of a book, 

HE'ADER, S. [prounced beder] one who 
heids or puts heads to pins or nails, The 
frit brick of 2 corner. | 

HEADINESS, S. hurry; raſhneſs; or 
obſtinate perſeverance in one's own opinion. 

HE ADLAND, S. a promontory, or cape. 

HEADLESS, Adj. without a head; be- 
heided. Without a chief or ruler. Obfli- 
uate; ipcanſiderate; raſh. 

HEADLONG, Adj. with the head fore- 
moſt in a fall. Raſh ; thoughtleſs, precipi- 
tate. 

HEADLON G, Adv. wich the head fore- 
moſt. Raſhly, haſtily” 

HE'AD-MOULD-SHOT, S. in Medicine, 
a diſeaſe in children, wh+rein the ſutures of 
the ſkull, ride or have the edges cloſed over 
each other; as this is an irremediable diſ- 
order, nurſes and parents ought to be very 
carcful how they promote it by forehead cloths, 
and other methods which they ignorantly 
make uſe of, as they ſay, to cloſe the 
mould. 
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HF AD PIECE, S. armour for the head; 
a helmet. Figuratively, underſtanding or 
judgment, 

HEAD-QUAR TERS, S. the place of ge- 
nerol rendezvous for ſoldiers. 

HE/ADSHIP, S. dignity; authority. 
The condition or ſtate ot a ruler or gover- 


nor. 

HE'ADSTONE, S. the chief ſtone, whe- 
therat the top to adorn and ſtrengthen, or 
at the bottom to ſecure and ſupport it; hence 
Chriſt is called, The head or headſrone of 
the corner.“ Pſal. cxviii. 22, A tombſtone 
placed at the head of a corpſe. 

HE“ DSTRONG, Adj. obſtinate; unru- 
ly ; ungovernable. 

HE'ADY, Adj raſh, obſtinate, Strong 
or apt te affect the head, applied to li- 
quors. 

To HE'AL, V. A. [helgan, Goth. ] to 
cure one who has been wounded or ſick. In 
Surgery, to unite the lips of a wound, Neu- 
tcrly, to grow well, applied to wounds. 

HEALER, S. one who cures or heals 
diſeaſcs, 

HE'ALING, S. Part. mild; gentle; pa- 
cific, applied to the temper : curing applied 
to medicine. . 

HEALTH, S. [pronounced helth, from 
bel, __ a proper diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
parts ot the body, to perform their reſpective 
functions without any impediment or ſenſation 
of pain ;»pplicd to the mind, a juſt diſpoſition 
of the mind, and rational powers to perform 
their re'peCtive offices, In Scripture, a ſtate 
of ſpiritual communicacion with the deity, or 
ſuch a late wherein a perſon can readily 
perform the commands, and is an object ot 
the f. vour of God. A ceremony uſe] in 
drinking, wherein a perſon wiſhes anothe: 
health and proſperity. 

HEA*'LTHFUL, Adj. free from pain or 
ſickneſs. Without any prejudice or undue 
bias, applied to the mind; well diſpoſed. 
% An healthful ear Shak. That which 
may promote the advancement of virtue, by 
ſtifling the violence of paſſion, and by leſſen- 
ing the force of vicious habits. ** The bealth- 
ful ſpirit of thy grace.“ Commer Prayer. 

HEA'LTHFULLY, Adv. ſo as to pro- 
mote health; appearing in a good ſtate of 
health, 

HEA'LTHFULNESS, S. the ſtate of 
enjoying health, Thequality of promoting 
or preſerving health. 

HEA'LTHINESS, Adj. the ſtate of en- 
enjoying health. 


HEA'LTHLESS, Adj. weak; ſickly ;; 


infirm, 

HEA'LTHSOME, Adj. contributing to 
the preſervation of health. No bealcb/ome 
air.“ Shak, 

HEA'LTHY, Adj. in health; hale or 


ſound. 


HEA'P, S. [pronounced beep, of Leap, 


HEA 
Sax. hoop, Belg.] a collection of things 


thrown upon each other. A crowd, or mul- 
titude; a throng, ** The ſailors run in 
beaps,” Dryd. 

To HEA'P, V. A. [beopian, Sax. ] to 
throw upon one another. To beap up, to ac- 
cumulate, pile up, or acquire, . 

HEAPER, S. one who places ſeveral 
things upon each other. 

HEA'PY, Adj. riſing or lying in heaps. 

To HEA'R, V. N. [hyran, Sax. boren, 
Teut. ] to perceive a ſound. To liſten or 
hearken to, To be told or informed of by 
words, uſed with of, Actively, to perceive 
by the ear, To hearken ; to give audience; 
to give a perſon permiſſion to ſpeak, and to 
attend or liſten to him when ſpeaking. To 
engage the attention, or to obtain what is re- 
queſted. They ſhall be heard for their 
much ſpeaking.” Matt. vi. 7. To obey. 
& I ſpake unto you, but you would not 
bear.” Deut. 1. 43. To try judicially, 
joined to cauſe. To bear a cauſe,” 

HEA'RER, S. one who hears or perceives 
what another ſpeaks. One who is informed 
of ſomething by words. 

HEA RING, S. the ſenſe by which ſounds 
are perceived, Audience, A judicial trial, 
The diſtance within which ſounds can be 
perceived or heard. 

To HFA'RKEN, V. N. to liſten atten- 
tively to what a perſon ſays. 

HEA'/RKENER, S. a liſtener, or one 
who is attentive to what is ſpuken by ano · 
ther, | 

HEA'RSAY, S. that which a perſon ga- 
thers from rumour or common fame. That 
which a perſon hears from another. 

HE'ARSE, 8. [pronounced herſe, bearſte 
pannam, Sax. ſartago —— byrſta, Sax, twap- 
pings for a horſe, whence hyrſtan, Sax. to 
dreſs in trappings, to adorn, becauſe this car- 
riage may be looked on as the chief object of 
funcral pomp, and is ſometimes adorned with 
pompous atchieverhents, or efcutcheons. 
johnſon however ſays that the etymology is 
——_— a covered carriage hung with 
black cloth, &c. in which dead bodies are 
conveyed to the place of interment. 

HEART, S. [pronounced hart, beorte, 
Sc.] a muſeulous body ſituated on the left 
ſide of an animal, which by its contraction 
and dilation keeps up the circulation of the 
blood, and is conſidered as the cauſe of vital 
heat or motion, The ſeat of courage or af- 
fetion. Figuratively, the chief or princi- 
pal part. The inner part of any thing. 
Perſon ; character; or one who is ſuppoſed 
to be full of good nature, affability and k1nd- 
neſs; a familiar expreſſion. Courage; or 
ſpirit, oppoſed to deſpair or dejection. Uſed 
with get, ſtrength of memory. © To get by 
beurt. The inward receſies of the mind. 
The mind, or conſcience. To loſe one's bearr, 
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cannot controul the affetion, T7 jind in th. 
keart, is not to be much averſe ro. Lite, 
For my bea t, implies, if life were at ſtake 
or notwithſtanding the moſt earneſt impor- 
tunities. “ Could not get kim for my bear! 
to du iti.“ Shak, Sometimes it fipn'ifics, not- 
with anding a perſon exerts his ſtrength o. 
talents to the utmoſt, 


© Profoandly ſbill'd in the black art. 
% As Englih Merlin for his heart,” » 
Iludib. 


Heart is often uſed in compoſition for the | 


mind, ſoul, or »ficction 

HEA'RT-ACH, S. forrow ; pang ; gricf; 
anguiſh of mind. 

HEA'R T-BREAK, S. exceſſive ſorrow or 
an guiſh. © Petter a little chiding than a 
great deal of Lcart-break.”” Shak. 

HEA/&T-BREAKING, Ac. overpower- 
ing with ſo row. 

HEA'RT - BREAKING, 8. 
grief. 

HEAR T-BURN, S. in Medicine, a pain 
at the mouth of the flomach, cauſed either 
by an alcaii, or acid prevaiiing in the ſto- 
mech, | 

HE VR F-BURNING, S. See HEART- 
BURN. Sorrow ; dilcuntent ; grudge, or 
ſecret enmity, 

HEA'RT-EASE, S. tranquility ; eaſe; 
quiet; a ſtate r mind undiſturbed or un- 
ruffled by any paſlion. What infinite 
b-art-ca/e moſt kings neglect. Shak. f 

To HEA'RTEN, V. A. to encgurige, or 
animate, To rouſe trom a ſtate of dejeetion 
to comtort. 

HEART II, S. Heat, Sax. ] the ground, 
or pavement in « chimney on which a tice is 

Wade. 

HEA'RTILY, Adj. lincerity ; diligently; 
eagerly ; plentitully, 
Z. ar! il y. 8 

 HEA'RTINESS, S. a warmth of aſſection. 
Vigour, diligence, or (irength. 

HEARTLESS, Adj. without courage, 
ſpirit, or comfort. 

 HEA'R TLESSLY, Adj without ccurage; 
faintly. j 

HEA'R TLESSNESS, S. want of courage 
01 {pirit - dejection. g 

HEA'RT-FELY, Adj. that which affeQs 
t] e mind ;that which is 1:.te: nal ; that which 
% hincere. 

HEA RT-REN PING, Ac). rending the 
heart; killing with priet or anguiſh, 

HEA'RT-SICK, Adj. | brort-fesc, Sax. 


exceſli ve 


— under any pain or angu.th of mind. pro- 


ceeding from tome dangerous hurt. be 
breath of Her- groans.”* Sl at. 
HEA'RT-SURINGS, S. the nerves ſup- 
poſed to Lrace the heart. Hence to affect 
the Lcert-H ringt is to give the molt exquiſite 
and exc uci ting pain to the body or mind, 
HEA'RT-STRLUCK, Adj. fixed immove. 


| 
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ably in the mid. Shocked with fear or diſ- 
may. Adam, at the news,---Heart-ftruck."" 
Par. L:ft. 

HEART- WHOLE, Adj. without any bias 
on the affections, In good health; without 
impairmcnt of the conſtitut:on. 

HEA'RT-WOUNDING, Adj. affecting 
the mind with gricf or ar:cuiſh. 

BEA/RTY, Adj. [herrta, Sax. ] ſincere 3 
undiſlembled; warm or zealous. In full 
health; vigorcus, firong ; merry, according 
to the prima y ſenſe of the Saxon beorra. 

HEA'T, S. [pronounced beet, hete, hat, 
heat, Sax. ] the ſenſation we have when near 
the fire. The cauſe of the ſenſation of heat 
or burning. Hot weather, The ſtate of a 
thing once bot. A courſe at a race, or the 
{pace of ground which a horſe is to run. A 
red colour, or pimples. Heats in their faces. 
Addiſ. Violence of paſtion, The height of 
in action or battle. Faction, conteſt, or the 
rape of party, Warmth, ardour. 

To HEA'r, V. A. Leite, Iſl.] to make 
hot, To grow werm by fermentation ; to 
ferment. To warm with paflion or deſire. 
To produce a ſenſat ion of warmth by violert 
exerciſe or otherwiſe, 

HEATER, S. a piece of iron, which being 
made red hot in the fire is mad- uſe of, by be- 
mona in a box-iron to ſmooth linnen 
with. 

HEATH, S. [heth, Sax.] a ſhrub of 1 
low ftature,- and ſmall leaves, which are 
green all the year. The ſpecies are four, 
Figuratively, it ſignifies a place overgrown 
wich the at ove plant, or any other ſhrubs. 

HEA'TH-COCK, S. a large towl, which 
frequents heaths. 

HEATH. OUT, S8. a bird, or rather 
the young of the heath - cock. 


HEA'THEN, S. [hethen, Sax. ] a pagan 


Largely. Drink ho is not acquainted ether with the dec 


trines of the Old Teſtament or the Chriſtian 


Diſpeniation. A Gentile, © That I might 


preach him among the heathen.” Gal. i. 16. 

HEA THEN, Adj. belonging to thoſe 
nations that are ſtramgers to the dectrines of 
revelation. 

HEA'] HENISH, Adj. practiſing idola- 
try. Wild; ſavige; rapacious; cruel. 

HEAT HEN IOM, S. [hethergeld, Sax.] 
the religion of thoſe nations who were unac- 
quainted with the chriſtian religion. 

To HEA'/VE, V. A. [preter Lcaved, for- 
merly He; part. Ecaved, tormerly eren; 
heafian, Sax. ] to raiſe trom the graund, To 
carry or fling, uſed with away. To make a 
thing rife or ſwell. To force out, or pro- 
nounce with a riling or ſwelling the breaſt. 
! © Exalt, or prefer. Toclate, or puff u ith 
ſucceſs. Neuterly, to pant or breathe with 
pain and frequent riſing and falling of the 
breaſt, To 1iſe with pain ; to ſwell higher 
or larger, To keck; to be ſqueamiſh. 
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HEA'VE, S. an effort made upwards, A 
riſing of the breaſt, A ſtruggle to riſe 


 Heave offering, in ſcripture, an offering that 


was lifted up in the ſight of the congrega- 
tion. 

HEAVEN, S. [pronounced beven with 
the e ſhort, of heafon, Sax. of heafen, lifted 
up or arched] the regions above; the ſky 
The reſidence or habitation of bleſſed ſpirits 
and angels, God. * Now heaven help 
him.“ lat. In the plural, applied to the 
heathen gods, Figuratively, the preateſt de- 
gree or height: Elevation or ſublimity. 
*+ ©, for a muſc of fire, that would afcend 
— the brigheſt heaven of compoſition !” 
$5ak, Uſed in compoſition for ſomething 
belonging to heaven, or ſuperior to the com- 
mon products of humanity. 

HEA/VENLY, Adj. [ veofoniic, Sax. ] re- 
ſembling heaven; pertect ia the higheſt de- 

rec. Inhabiting heaven. 

HEA'VENLY, Adv. in a virtuous or pi- 
ous manner, By the agency or influence of 
heaven. 

HEA'VENWARD, Adv. towards hea- 


en. 

HE4'VILY, Adv. with great weight. 
Figuratively, gricvouſly z with great dejee- 
tion or ſcrrow, 

HEA'VINESS, 8. weight. Applied to 
the mind, dejection, depreflion, l.nguour, 
dulneſs of ſp 1:t; or inaptitude to motion or 
thought. Want of ſpirit or ſprighti:acts, 
applied to compoſition. Oppreſlion. Deep- 
nels or riches, applied to foil. 

HEA/VY, Adj. [heafig, Sax. forrowful] 


not eafily lifted ; weighing much, applied to 


bodies, Sorrowful, dejected, applicd to the 
mind. Grievous or oppreſſive. Wanting 
briſkneſs, or dull, applied to the eyes. 
Weighed down, opprefled or drowſy ; join- 
ed wich ſleep, Wanting fire, ſpirit, or the 
ornaments of compoſition, applied to tile. 
Tedious. Loaden or buthened. Produc- 
ing a ſenſation of weight and not eaſily di 
geited, applied to food. Such as retain 
the oil or fat, are moſt heavy to the lo- 
mach.” Arbuth. Rich or fertile, applied to 
ſoil. © Heavy lands,” Deep or ſticking to 
the wheels, and otherwife retarding motion, 
applicd to roads. - 
To HE'BETATP, V. A. [bebitatrs, Lat.) 
to dull; blunt; ſtupify; or make dim. 
* The cye, if Hebetated. Harvey, 
HEBETA'rIOV, S. the act of making 
dull, ſtupid, or dim, The ſtate of being 
dull, ſtupid, or dim. Wants authority. 
HE'BETUDE, S. | kebetuds, Lat.] dull. 
neſs; bluntneſs; obtuſeneſs; want diſcern- 
ment, or ſagicity, applied to the mind. 
Hit” BRAISM, S. | hebraiſme, Fr.] a me- 
thod of expreſſion borrowed from and pecu- 
Far to the Hebrew. 
HEBRA'IST, HFBRICIAN, S. a perſon 


2 z to view with care or attention. 
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killed in the Hebrew language. The beſt 
Hebricians,” Raliegb. 

HE'CATOMSB, S. [mare, Gr. and gat, 
Gr. ] a ſacrifice of an hundred cattle, 

HE/CTIC, HE/CTICAL, Adj. Be 
Fr, tic, Gr.] habitual; conſtitutional. In 
Medicine, joined to the word fever, it ſigni- 
fies a flow and continual oue, ending in a 
conſumption. Troubled with a diſtempered 
heat. No be&ic ſtudent.“ Taylor. 

HEC ric, S. in Medicine, a flow, habi- 
tual fever, ſeated in the ſolids, and by a mild 
and remitting heat conſuming the juices, in- 
ducing a conſumption, and impairing the 
ſtrength. 

HEC TOR, S. [from Hecter, the Trojan 
hero, whoſe character, as given us by Homer, 
ſcems rather to convey an idea of a bold and 
truly courageous warrior, a dutiful fon, an 
affeftionate huſband, a tender parent, and a 
linc-re lover ot his country] a bully ; a bluſ- 
tering, noiſy and turbulent perſon, | 

To HECTOR, V. A. to threaten, to 
treat inſolently, or endeavour to gain an end 
by noiſineſs and obſtinacy. Neuterly, to play 
the bully. To behave in a turbulent, inſo- 
lent, noiſy, and obitinate manner, 

HE'DGE, S. (begge, Sax.] a fence of 
trees, &c. rovng any ground to defend it 
from encroachments. When prefixed to any 
word it denotes ſomething mean, vile and 
contemptible. A bedge a.c-houſe,” * Cor- 
r.Qor of a Ledge preſs.” Sg 

To HEDGE, V. A. to incloſe with a 
fence of trees, Kc. To bedge in, to de- 
fend or incloſe as it were with a fence to 
prevent attacks; to ſhut up as in an inclo- 
ture; to force in with difficulty; to make 
way into a place already tull, by that way 
which requires leaſt room, Neuterly, to 
ſhift ; to conceal ot hide as in a hedge. © Am 
tain to ſhuffle, to hedge and to lurch.“ Shak. 

HE'DGE-HOG, S. {fo called from its 
ſhape, or ſnout, which reſembles that of a 
hog, and from the briſt!es which ſurround 
it, as it were with a hedge] in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, a four-footed animal, having its back- 
ſide and flanks ſet with ſtrong and ſharp 
prickles, which, by the help of a muſcle, 
can contract itſelf into a globular figure, and 
withdraw its whole under part, head, belly, 
and legs within its thicket of prickles. F1- 
guratively uſed to expreſs ſany perſon whe 
makes an odd and contemptible figure. 

HE'DGE-ROW, S. ſeveral trees, or 
buſhes planted in a line for an incloſure. 

HE/DGING BILL, S. a kind of hatchet 
with which hedges are cut. 

HE/DGER, S. a perſon who makes and 
repairs hedges. 

To HE'ED, V. A. [Ledan, Sax. to be 
careful or cautious; boedan, Belg. to keep or 
watch with care] to mind; to take notice 
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HE ED, S. [beed, Belg } care; applica- 
tion, Caution; notice; regard, or reſpect- 


peQt- | for the honour of Old England.” Dryd. 


ful notice, uſed with give or tate. Seriouſ- 
pels ; ſtaidoeſs. A beed was in his coun- 
tenance. Shak. 

HEEDFUL, Adj. cantious, careful. At- 
tentive, or careful in taking notice; obſer- 
vant. 

HEEDFULLY, Adv. in an attentive or 
cautious manner ; in ſuch a manner as to 
give a proper attention to what a perſon ſays, 
and to act accordingly. 

HE*EDFULNESS, S. eavtion ; attentive 
notice, oppoſed to thoughtleſſneſs, giddineſs, 
raſhneſs or neglect, 

He'EDLESS, Adj. negligent, inattentive, 
or not taking notice. 

HEEFEDLESSLY, Adv. in an inattentive 
or carcleſs manner, Without thought, or 
giddily. | 

HE EDLESSNESS, S. eareleſſneſs; a ſtate 
of mind wherein a perſon neither regards 
what he hears, nor minds the conſequences 
either of his actions or raſhneſs. 

HE'EL, S. {h4e, Sax. be/, Run. ] the 
Hinder part of the foot. Figuratively, the 
whole foot of animals, © A fountain run- 
ning from his Feel.” Guard, Any thing 
which covers, or is ſhaped like a heel; 
hence it is »pplicd to the back part of a 
ſtocking, or ſhoe, and has given riſe to the 
phraſe, te be out of heel, i. c. to be very 
much impaired, or in a declining condition 
« A good man's fortune may grow out at 
beets.” Shak. To be at the heels, is to purſuc 
clofely. To lay the becls, is to fetter, 
ſhackle, or impriſon. In Scripture, to i 
wp the heel againſt a perſon, in plies to inſult, 
or attack a perſon with violence. Fſalm 
Ali. 9. 

To HE EL, V. N. to lean on one fide, 
plied to a ſhip. . | 

HE NL-PIECE, S. a Jift of leather, or 
wood fixed on the bottom of the hind part of 


a ſhoe. | 
To HE/EL-PIECE, V. A. to ſew a piece 
of leather on the hinder patt of a thee. 
HE'FT, S. [/, IN.] a violent effort 
made to diſcharge ſomething from the ſto- 
wach. To handle of a knife, &c. of Heft, 
Sa. Both blade and beft.“ Wal er. 
BEGIRA, S. [FIT Arab.] in Chro- 
nology, a celebrated epocha from whence the 
Mahommedans compute their time; which 
took its origin from Mahomet's flight from 
Mecca on. the evening of the 15th or 16th of 
July, 622, in the reign of Heraclius, being 
ariven from thence 3 magiſtrates, for 
fear his impoſture ſhould occaſion ſedition. 
HEIFER, S. [heabfere, Sax] a young 
maiden cow, larger than a calf. 
HEVGH- HO, Interj. a word uſed to ex- 
preſs ſlight uneaſineſs; and ſometimes applied 


HEL 
to Ggnify an exultation of joy. „ Heigh-bs 


HETI'GHT, S. fpronounced bite, Laut, 
Fr.] diſtance above ground. Space mea- 
ſured upwards. In Geography, the degice 
of latitude. A ſummit, or eminence, Ele- 
vation, or dignity above others, The utmoſt 
degree, or perfection. 

To HEFVGHTEN, V. A. to raiſe on 
high. To prefer to a higher poſt. To im- 
prove. To aggravate or incicaſe, To adorn, 
or make more beautiful or ſplendid. 

HEYNOUS, adj. | pronounced haineus, 
baineux, Fr.] abandoned or wicked in u high 
degree. Atrocious ; ſhameful ; odious; abo- 
minable. 

HEFNOUSLY, Adv. atrociouſly, wick- 
edly, odiouſly. 

HEVNOUSNESS, S. the quality which 
renders an action exceedingly wicked, and 
odieus. 

HEIR, [heire, old Fr. heres, Lat.] in 
civil Law, one who ſucceeds to the whole 
eſtate of another, after his death, whether 
by blood or will, In common Law, one who 
ſacceeds, by right of blood, to any man's 
lands in fee. An beir apparent is he on 
whom the ſucceſſion is ſo ſettled that it 
cannot be altered without altering the laws »f 
ſucceſſion. Heir preſumprive, is the neareſt 
relation to the preſent ſucceſſor, who cannet 
be ſet aſide without the will of the teſtator. 

To HE'IR, V. A. to poſſeſs by right of 
inheritance. © One only daughter beir'd the 
royal ſtate.” Dryd. Noi uſed in profe. 

HF/IRESS, S a female who ſuccecds ei- 
ther by teſtament, or by blood. 

HE'IRLESS, Adj. without children or 
heirs. | 

H*'/IRSHIP, S. the ſtate or condition of 
an heir. 

HEIRLOOM, S. any furniture or move- 
able decreed to deſeend by inheritance, and 
therefore inſeparable from the freehold 

HE'LD, preter and part paſſ. of HOLD. 
| HELVACALLY, Adv. in Aſtronomy, in 
ſuch a manner as to emerge from the ſun's 
rays and become viſible, or to approach fo 
near to the ſun as to be concealed by its 
ſplendor. 

HELI'CAL, Adj. [belice, Fr.] ſpiral ; or 
twiſting. | 

HELI/COID, S. [ from , Gr. and 6:6] 
in Mathcmatics, applicd to a parabola or 
curve, ariſing from the ſuppoſition of the 
axis of the common Appollonian parabolas 
being bent round the periphery of a circle. 

HE'LIOSCOPE, S. [Fr. of na, Gr. the 
ſun, and cen, Gr, to view or look at] a 
kind of teleſcope for looking at the body of 
the ſun without injuring the eyes. 

HE'LIX, S. [Mit, Gr. helice, Fr.] a ſpiral 


| line, or that which reſembles a cork- ſcrew. 


HE'LL, 
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HE'LL, S. [ belle, Sax. of helian, Sax. to co- 
ver, balge, Goth. bel, Belg. Belle, Teut. ſome- 
thing firuated below, Let, Il. death, belle, Sax. 
likewiſe implies the grave] the habitation of 
the devil and wicked ſouls. The wicked 
ſpirits, or inhabitants of hell, A place of, 
inconcciveable miſery. In Scripture, the 

original word is ſches/, and ſignifies ſome- 
times the grave or (tate of the dead ; for 
though it is tranſlated grave in Gen, xxxvii. 
$. and xlii. 38. yet the ſame word is tranſ- 
ated bell, Pſal. xvi. 10. which the context 
ſhows, muſt be underſtood of the grave, or 
ſtate of the dead : in'this ſenſe, it is that we 
underſtand the word bell, in the apoſtles 
creed; but not according to the vulgar no- 
tion of a place of endleſs torments, or a 
lace where the devil and wicked ſpirits re- 
ide: it muſt however be confeſſed, that 
ſcbeol, is ſometimes uſed in the laſt ſenſe; as 
in Pſal, ix. 17. and Prov. xv. 11. The gates 
of hell. Matt. xvii. 18. implies the power 
and policy of the devil and his inſtruments, 
alluding to the Eaſtern cuſtom of keeping 
courts of juſtice in the gates of cities, The 
ſorrows and pains of bell, Plal. xvili. 5. is an 
Hebrew phraſe for exceſſive pain and ſorrow, 
Hell, in compoſition implies ſomething ex- 
tremely wicked, or malicious, belonging to 
the devil, or the place where he is ſuppoſed 
to he confined in tortures; and is uſed more 
by old authors than modern ones. 
HE'LL-HOUND, S. [of bel/e-hund, Sax. 


the fabled dog, which is ſuppoſed to guard 


the infernal regions, Figuratively, an emiſ- 
ſury of the devil. 

HE/LLEBIORE, S. [helleborus, Lat.] a 
p'ant of wh:ch there are two forts, one called 
the black, of which there are ſix ſpecies, and 
the other called the white, veratrum in Lat. 
or ellebore blanc in Fr. ſuppoſed to be that 
which is mentioned by the Roman authors, 
af which there are four ſpecies. 

HELENA, St. S. an iſland of the Atlan- 
tick ocean, which confifts of one ſteep high 
rock, and looks like a caſtle in the middle 
of the ſea; and there is no landing place ex- 
cept one, which is defended by a platform of 
40 guns; beyond which is a fort, where the 
governor reſides; and near it is a town of 
40 or $0 houſes, to which the inhabitants 
bring Lech proviſions when any ſhips arrive, 
It is about 20 miles in circumference; and 
the ſoil wherewith the rock is covered pro- 
daces all forts of vegetables and fruit, ex- 
cept corn, which will not come to perfec- 
tion, becauſe it is eaten up by the rats. 
There are about 200 families, deſcended 
from the Englith, it being planted by the 
Eaſt India company, after they had taken ir 
from the Dutch; and it was deſigned by 
them to be a place of refreſhment tor the 
Ea't India ſhips, as they go to or come from 


HEL 
coaſt of Africa, and 1800 E. of the coaſt of 


South America, 
HE'LLENISM, S. ſmxamewes, Gr. an 
idiom, peculiar to the Greek, | 

HE'LLISH, Adj, {bellice, Sax. ] having 
the qualities of hell. Exceſſively bad, wick- 
— malicious. Scat from or belonging 
to hell. 

HE'LLISHLY, Adv. in a very wicked 
and malici-us manner, Like the devil. 

HE'LLISHNESS, S. any quality incon- 
liſlent with virtue and goodneſs, or render - 


ing us like the devil. 


HE'/LLWARD, Adv. towards hell. 

HELM, S. [helm, Sax, a crown or hel- 
met] a covering formerly worn in war to 
defend the head. With plumed bels.“ 
Dryd. That part of a coat of arms which 
bears the creſt. The rudder by which the 
courſe of a veſſel is directed. Figuratively, 
one who adminiſters the affairs of a king- 
dom. Lou ſlander the belms, o'th' ſtate. 
Shak, A poſt in the adminiſtration, 

Te HE'LM, V. A. to move the helm, in 
order to guide a veſſel. Figuratively, to 
guide or conduct. The bufineſs he hath 
belm d. Shak. 

HE'LMED, Adj. wearing a helmet, or 
head- pie cc. The belmed cherubim.” Par. 
Loſe. 

HELMET, S. [helmer, Belg.] a crown 
or covering for the head worn formerly in 
battle, 

To HE'LP, V. A. [preter _— parti- 
ciple helped, helpian, Sax. to aſſiſt a perſon 
to perform any thing ; it includes the idea of 
weakneſs in the perſon helped. Uſed with 
1. to enable a perſon to raiſe himſelf from 
the ground, who could not riſe without 2 
liſtance, To deliver from pain or ſickneſs 3 
to eute; uſed with of. To remedy or 
change for the better; uſed either a 
or followed by ir. To forbear, avoid, or 
refrain from ; followed by a participle of 
the preſent tenſe. © I cannot belp remark- 
ing. Pope, Teo belp to, to put a perſon in a 
way of finding, or to reſtore to a perſon 
what he had loſt ; to carve, or hand meat to 
a perſon at table; Neuterly, to contribute z 
to ſupply a defect, followed by our. ** Ac- 
cors Foul belp out where the muſes failed. 


Rymer. 

AE Lp, 8. [beþ, Brit.) engen aid 

Support in neceſſity; relief in diftreſs, or 

(upply in . — That which promote or 
5. A remedy. 

HE'LPER, * who lends another his 
aſſiſtance, One that adminiſters, or ſupplies 
with, a remedy. A ſupernumerary ſervant, 
employed occaſionally. One who ſupplies a 

rſon with any thing wanted. 

HE'LPFUL, Adj. uſeful ; that which ſap- 
plies any defect. Wholeſome, or ſalutary. 


the Ealt Indies. It is 1200 miles W. of the 


[ 


++ Draw helpful medicines of poiſon. Ra» 
kigh, Promoting any end. 
HE'LPLESS, 


| HEN 
HELPLESS, Adj. wanting ſupport, ſue- 
cour or aſliitance, Not to be altered for: the 
better. Void, or deficient. 
all that human wants require.“ Dryd. -. 
HE'LPLESSLY, Adv. without ſuccour, 
help or ſtrengthi. | 541 
BE'LPLESSNESS, S. want of ſtrength te 
ſupport one's felt, i; 
HELSTON, S. a town of Cornwall, with 
2 market on Mondays, and Teven fairs, on 
Saturday before Midlevt-<enday, Saturday 


before Palm-Sunday, Whit-Monday, July. 


20, September 9, November 8, and the ſe- 
cend Saturday heiore Ch:iſtmas, for horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, clothes, and a few he ps. It is 
texted on the, river Low, is veli inhabited, 
and ſends two members te pariiament, It 
is governed by a mayor, four -aldermen, a 
towu-clerk, and deputy-recorder. It. has 
one chuch juſt built, about 400 houles and 
broad paved f reets. Here is the largeff mor, 
ket-houfe in he county, The inhabi- 
tants neither pay to the church nor poor, 
theſe being ſupported by rhe revenues of the 
town. It is 1 miles S. W. of Falmouth, 
and 204 W. by S. of London. Lon, 11, 
ce M 

HE'LTEtR-SKELTEFER,_ Adv. in à con- 
fuſed hurry; without any regularity, 

HE'M, S. (hem, Sax. lem, III. J the edge 
of linen, Sc. doubled and ſewed to keep it 
from untavelling. The noiſe made ly a 


fudden effort ot the breath, of Aemmen, 
Fo HEM, V. A. [fee the ror] to cloſe 


the edge of ligen by turn-ng.it over and ſew- 


ing it donn, Figmatively, to ſew any thing 
on the edges of cloth, Sc. Henn d with 
alden fringe.” Fairy 2. To inclofe, con- 
Fac. or ſurrenne an all (des, uſed with in. 
Neuterly, to make a noiſe by a violent ex- 
Mien of lucath, from emen. Belp.  _. 
HE'MISPH:RE, S. [Fr cf %,, Gr. 
half, aud e6a;cv, Gr. a globe] one halt of 
the globe, when cut through the centre in 
the plane of one of its great circles, 
HEMI-PHERIC, I;ZMISPHUURITCAL, 
Ach half robnd ; containing or contittuig et 
half a globe. - 
HEMLOC, S. hac] in Botany, a 
plant ſometimes vfed an medicine, but reck- 
oned by the, aucients a deadly po'ton, | 
HEMORRHAGE, HEMORRHAGY, 
S. jheroregit,. Fr. al.;] a violent 
flux or flowing of blood. 
HE*MOR & HOIDS, S. {/omerrbeid,” Fr.] 
the piles or Emerods. . , 
EEMORR HOTDAL, At). J Fr.] belong- 
ing to the piles; ſeated in the fundament. 
UF. Mp, S. {berep, Sax. ] » plaut, of 
the bark of which corgage and cloth is made, 
and of the ſeed, wn oil uſed in med:cive. 
HEMPEY, Adj. cenfttling ot hemp. 
HEN, S. 4/44, (ch. hone, Sex. | the 


HER 
male of ſuch birds or fowls, which have but 


- REN«HEA*RTED/ Adj. eatily frighten- 


ed; timorous» ; cowardly. : . - 


|* HEN=PECKED, Adj. figuratively, go- 
\verned hy a Wiſe. o 

HEN. KO OT, 8. = benne, and bref}, 
Six) aptace where poultry. reſt at night. 


ſondus plant. * | 
HENCE, A dv. and intetject. ¶ hronen, 
of Kenan, Sax. hine, Lat.] at dittance from 
any tpor, applied to place. Frem any parti- 
cular period, applied to time. For this rea- 
ſon; ftom this canſe; from this ſource. 
'* lence may be deduced the force of exer- 


eiſe.“ Arluih: At the beginning of a ſen- 


tence, it is uſed as an inte jection, exprefling 


place, Sc. ** Hence with your little ones. 

Shak. - 15 

HENCEFTORWARD, Adv. \ Le:nenforth, 

Sax. | tfom this time forward. * 
BEN CE FORWARD, Adv. [ beonenfur- 

wweard, Sax. ] trom this time forward. 
HENCHMAN,. 8. [Skinner derives it 


from hinc. Sax à ſervtnt, ard man, but Spel- 


man, tom benge/3, Sax. a horſe; and an] 
a ſervant, page, or àttendant either on foot 
or horſeback, +4 A little changling boy - to 
be my benchman.”” Sbut. Three bercimen 
Vere for every knight aſfign'd.“ Ly. 

H EDA TIC, REPA/TI@AL, Adj. [he- 
patigae, Fr. bepaticus, Lat.] belongiag to the 
liver. ' | 4 51 | 

HEPTAGON, S. [Zepragone, Fr.] a 
figure having ſeven fides or angles. 

HE'PTARCHY, S. [beprarctie, Fr.] a 
government in which ſeven periens iu e or 
govern independent of each other. 

HER, Pron. [trom % and Feta, Sax. 
the genetive plutal maſeuiine, and femi- 

n ne of fe end ber Sex lignifiying their, as 
i did in the old Eng. in Chaucer's time, 
Cees and ber knawes cryden tore pyes bete. 
| Chavc. Piers Plxoman) in the nominative 
| cal, or in the foregoing ftate, it implies a 
female, or any thing belonging to woman z- 
| ved after a verb or noun it is the penitive or 
ablative caſe of he, when coming atter a verb 
or fubſſantive. 
| HE'RS,. Pron. uſed without a ſubſtantive, 
or referring to one going before, and ſeems: 
10 be the genitive of her. 

HERALD, S. heraut, Fr. araldo, Ital.] 
an officer who-regiftcrs genealogies, adjutts 
and paints coat- armour, regulates funerals, 


and was employed anc emily in carrying meſ- 
ſages, between princes, or in proclaiming 
peace and war ; whick latter office is flill pre- 
ſerved tngerher with - thoſe mentiot ed. Fi- 
guratively, a forerunner, or token of ſome- 
thing future. 


teaizle of the common houte cock ; the le- 


HERALDRY, 8. [herauldrie, Fr.] the 
1 rtoleſuon 


one word tor both ſexes; a her blackbind, 
Hegi. of „„ Whillt the en- is coverin g.“ Addiſ. 


HE'NPANE, S. [hanbane, Fr I a poi- 


fudden poflion,- bidding a perſon quit his 


HER 
nent, deicribiag [cond anmoary | pedigrete, 


HE NB, 8. fed, Fr. derba, Lat] in 
1 — any plant whoſe ſtalks are ſoſt, and 
have nothin — $—gr Hen 

HERBA'GEOU „ Adj. having the pro- 

pertics of herbs. Feeding on 1 
* An berbateous plant. Bre. ber- 
baceous to comminution of vegetables. 


Derb, : 6 
- HERBAGE, 8. Fr.] a collec- 
tive term applied to 1 ſorts of herbs. 
Graſs or paſture, | | 
- HE'RRBAL, &. a book containing the de- 
ſcription of plants. 
HERBALIST, S. à petſon ſkilled in the 
knowledge of plants. . LSE 
HE'RBARIST, 8. one killed in herbs. 
Current a berbariſts."' . 
| HE'RBORIST, 5: {perhaps a corruption, 
or miſtake, for berbarifi } one ſkilled in the 
nature of herbs, ** A curious berberift,” 


R þ 

HER BOUS, Adj. abounding in herbs. 
 HE'RBY, Adj. partaking ot the nature 
of herbs, ** Herby tubtiguce.” B-con. 

HERD, 8. rd, beord, Sax. ] a num- 
ber or multitude of beats, generally applied 
to black eattle ; forts being applied to ſheep. 
A company of men, uſed in con- 
tempt 3 when joined to another word it ſig- 
niſies a keeper, as begberd, goat- herd. 

To HEKD, V. N. to gather together in 
multitudes, or companies, To aflociate, or 
mix in any company; uſed with among or 
with, Achveiy, to reckon, or eſtcem as 
one of a company. | 

HE'RDMAN, + HE'RDEMAN, S. one 
employed in tendihg cattle ; tormerly ap- 
plied to the owner ot cattle. | 

HERE, Adv. ler, bare, Sax.  bier, 
Belg.] the — where a perſon is preſent ; 
this place. The preſent nate; oppoſed to a 
future one:; it is generally uſed in making 
an offer to beſpeak attention, or before 
health to imply the toaſt a perſon is about to 
drink, Here and chere, implies no certain 
place. „is neither Lere nor there,” 
dtat, 

HE'REABOUTS, Adv. at or near this 


HE'REAFTER, Adv. after the preſent 
time. Uſed fab(lantively, for a futute (late. 
„ Points out an bereafrer.” A . 
HEREA'T, Adv. at this, on this ac- 
count. 1 
HEREBY”, Adv. by this means. 
HERE DITABLE, Adj. [baredis, Lat. 
may be enjoyed by the right” of ioherit- 


«nce, 
HERE'DITAMENTS, S. fberedium, 

Lat.] in Law, an eſtate deſcending by inhe- 

ritance. 
HERE'DITARY, Adj. [bareditairs, Fr. 


HER 
beriditarius, Lat.] poſſeſſed 
heritance: Deſcending by in ace. 

HEREFORD, the'capital town or city of 
Herefordſhire, with three markets on Wed- 
neſdays, — * and Saturdays ; and five 
fairs, on the Tueſday after Febryary 2, for 

cattle, Horſes, and hops; on Wed- 
neſday in Eaſter-week, for horned cattle and 
horſes ; on May 19, for toys ; on July 1, 
tor horned cattle and wool; and on Octo- 
ber 20, for horned cattle, cheeſe and Welch 
butter, Ir is pleaſantly and commodio 
light 


right of in. 
tance. 


ull 
ſeated among meadows, and rich 
corn fields, and is almoſt encompaſſed by the 
Wye and two other rivers, over which are 
two bridges. It ia a large place, and had ſix 
churches, but two of them were demo- 
ſhed in the civil wars. It had alſo a caſtle, 
which has been long deſtroyed. It is a 
bilhop's ſce, and the cathedral is a handſome 
ſtructure. The chief manuacture is gloves, 
many of which are ſent to London. It is 
| 99 by a mayor, fix aldermen, and a 
word-bearer ; the s are broad and paved. 
It is 28 miles W, by N. of Gloceſter, 24 W. 
by S. of Worceſter, and 131 W. N. W. of 
London. Lon. 14. 53. lat. 53. 6. It ſends 
two members to parliament, 
HEREFORDSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 
40 miles in length, and 27 in breadth, and 
bounded'on the E. by Glouceſter and Worce- 
ſterſhires, on the W. by Radnorſhire aud 
Brecknockſhite, on the N. by Shropſhire, 
and on the S. by Monmouthſhire. It con- 
tains 15,000 houſes, 95, 600 inhabitants, 176 
pariſhes, and 8 market=towns, whereof three 
ſend members to parliament. The principal 
rivers are the Wye, which runs though the 
county, the Munnow, the Lug, the wa 
the Frome, the Horkney, other leſſe 
ſtreams. The air is very good, and the fo 
fruitful, eſpecially in the vales. That part 
towards Wales js hilly, and well ſtocked with 
Socks of ſheep. It is chiefly noted for wool 
and cyder, which laſt is tranſported all over 
England. The capitat town is Hereford. 
HEREIN, Adv. in this caſe, ſenſe, or 
reſpect. : 
HEREMUTICAL, Adj. ſolitary, ſuita - 
ble, or agrecable to a hermit, Sos 
HERE'SY, S. [berefie, Fr. berefis, Lat.] 
a ſect of perſons holding the ſame opinion. 
In this ſenſe it is ufed in the original, Ae: 
xxvi. 5. In a bad ſenſe, it implies a ſet or 
number of perſons oppoling the opinion of 
the catholic church, and as ſuck cu 17 
HERE'SIARCH, S. [bergfargue, Fr. 
one who is founder of any ſect, or pro- 
pagetor of any opinion contrary ta or- 


_— 

HE'RETIC, S. [berrtique, F. aigsTixcc, 

Gr.] one who propagates his opinion in 

oppoſition to that of the eſtabliſhed church. 
HERE TICAL, Adv. containing hereſy; 


* 


No. XIV. 


ertoneous. ; 
We: HERE": 


HER : 


HET 


-HERE'TICALLY, Adv. after the man- in — A Manner, as canveys an idea of ex. 


ch 
HER ETOFORE, Adv. formerly. 


nec of an heretic. In an crroncous manger 4 
or 8 to the opinios of the catholick 


nary courage and virtues. 
HE'KOINE, S. (Fr.] a female of extra- 


. 3:42 ie 4 ordinary vutues $ an j tly witten accord - 
HERETO, Adv. to this. Add to this. ing to the Engliſh analogy HEROESS. The 
chief female in aa herai 1 


poem 


HE'REUNTO, Adu. to this, Add 40 — 5. [Fr.] the qualities of an 


this, 8 
HR REWITH. Adv. with this. 
i Lf "5: ; 
5 OT, S. [beregiid, Sax. ] in law, a 
fine paid to the E che — — at che 


| HE'RON, S. r.] a bird with long flen- 
HEREOF, Adv. from hence; from 1 | 


der legs that feeds on bm. 
HERRING, S. [herine, Sax. hari 

Teut.] a ſmall fih, coming in Incredible 

ſhoals from Shetlavud, from thence to Scot- 


death of a land-holder, generally the beſt land, and fo gradually round our ifland, 


thing in his poſſeſſion. IA red- herring is one t 
LE, Adj. {of bares, Lat.] inſ ed in ſmoke. 
lav, a perfon who wor ſaber z any thing 


HERITAB 


which may be inherit, | 

HERTTAGE, S. [Fr.] an inheritance. 
An eftate. In diviaity the choſen people of 
the deity. — 

HERMA'PHRODITE, S. [Fr. from 
tele, Gr. Mercury and ahi, Gr. Ve- 
nus] an animal in which both ſexes are 
united, | | | 

HEXRMAPHRODVUTICAL, Adj. partak- 
ing of both ſexes. 6 

HERME TIC, HERMETTCAL, Ady 
ſ bermetique, Fr. from Hermes, the. ſuppoſed 
inventor of chymiſtry] chymical, 

HERME'TICALLY, Adv, in a chymi- 
cal manner. A glaſs or veſſel hermetically 
ſealed, is that which has its mouth or neck 
cloſed in ſuch a manner, that even the moſt 
— ſpirit cannot tranſphe. This is per- 

ormed hy heating the neck of a veſſel in the 

flame a lamp, til it be ready 40 melt, 
and then twiſting it cloſe together with a 
pair of pincers. 

HE'RMIT, S. [Lbermitigue, Fr.] one who: 
hives in a deſart, or at a diſtance from focie- 
ty, for the ſake of contemplation or devotion. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it for a beadſman, or one 
bound to pray for another, but very impro 

erly. For thoſe of old— and the late 
Nienitles — we reſt your hermit.” Macbeth; 

HERMIT AGE, S the cell, cot, relidence, 

or dwelling of a hermit. | 


HERMLTESS, S. a woman retired for { p 


the ſake of deyotion. 
 HERMETICAL, Adj, ſuitable to a her- 


HERO, S. plural heroes, beros, Lat.] a 
man. A perſon of diſtinguiſhed courage, 
merit, abilities, or virtues. The chief or 
"rincipal perſonage in an epie poem. 
K HEROESS, 8. Lede Lat Ja female of 
remarkable. bravery or virtues. A female 
who is the chief perſonage in a poem or piece 
© of painting. | 
HEROIC, HERO'ICAL, Adj. like an 
hero, and. arguing remarkable courage and 


is ſakedand dri- 


when pat without, coming after, or referring 
to a ſiibſtantwwe which goes before it. 
With words not bers. Raſcem. 

HE RSI, 8. in Fortification a latice in 
form of a harrow, beſct with iron ſpikes, 
uſually hung by a rope, to he cut down in 
,caſe of a, ſurprize, or when the firſt gate is 
broken w th a petard, that it may fall and ſtop 
up e the paiſige. Likewiſe a harrow which 
the beficyed lay either in the way of breaches 
with the points upwards, for want of che- 
veux de friſe, to incommode the march of 
the enemy's cavalry or infantry ; front 
berſe, Fr. a harrow. Sce HEARSE. 

| To HE'RSE, V. A. to put into a herſe, 
HE'RvELF, beoy/y//e, gen. The female 
perſonal pronoun, hereby a woman or fe- 
male is ſpoken of as diſtinguiſhed from others 
of her ſex. e. AT 
HE'SITANCY, 8. Lg, Lat.] # 
pauſe either from ſpeaking or achng. 

To HE SITA TE, v. N. { hefiratus, of Le- 
ite, Lat.] to pauſe tor want of reſolution. 
To delay ; to 1 to make a dif- 
culty, to conſider. | 
HESLTA/TION, S. a pauſe or delay. 
A ſcruple. An imtermiſſion of fpeech; owin 


to ſome natural impediment. Conſideration. 


HK ST, S. | bexje, Sax.] the command, 
ar order of a ſuperiour. Refuliag her 
grand beſts.” Shak, Seldom uſed but in 


oary. | 
HETFRO'CLITE, S. Fr. beterocliturs 
Lad ] a noun which varies from the com- 
mon forms of declenſion by redundancy, de» 
fe or otherwiſe. | 
HETEROCLUTICAL, Adj. wanderin:: 
or dev iiting tom the common rule. Sins 


betcreclitical,”” Brozon. | 


HE'TERODOX, Adj. [ beteredexe, Fr.] 
contrary tn the eſtabliſhed opiuion. 
HETERODOX, S. a peculiar opinion, 
t Not only a ſimple bererodox.” Broten. 
HETEROGENETTY, S. { beterageneite 


abilitics. ties. 
HETEROGENEOUS, 8. [ere Gr, 


HeRO ICALLY, Adv. like an hero; or 


Fr.] oppoſition of nature; contcaricty of 


ano- 


aca dtawspsn For © 


We „ »w 


4a 


8 
mother, and 2g, Gr. kind] of a different 
kind, Contrary, di | 7 


thoſe of the northern tropic, falling always 
north. In its primary ſenſe, it denotes hoe 


rate zone. ; P 8 j 

To HE'W, \hrowian, Sax.] to cut by force 
with a, inſlrument; to hack; te ch6p 
To fell or orm with an axe. To form with! 


intenſe labour and ſtudy, uſed with cat, © * 1 
HE'/WER, S. one who cuts or hews wood 
"3 Wak&iat. 7 


HEXAGON, 8. bexagene, Fr 
containing fix \ides or angles; © this ls "the 
malt capacious of any figure re hong be 
joined to another without any interftice; let 
us then admire the ſagacity of the bees, which 
form thelr cells in this figure. | 

HEXA'GONAL, Adj. baving fix ſides or 


corners, 


HEXA'GONY, S. 3 figure of fix de.\ 
See HEXAGON. . Þ re.d in St. Aubrefe 


of hexagonies,"* Brown. | 
HEXAMETER, S. ſct, Gr. fix, and 
urrge, Gr. a meaſure} a verſe of fix er." 
Ht XANGULAR, Adj. [of if, angular, 
Lat.] having fix angles. 1 
HE'XAPUD,.S, (of , Gr, fix and 
ov, Gr. feet] an animal with fix fert. 
That ſort of „are eaten.“ Ra. 
HEXA'STICH,''S. [of sf, Gr. fix, and 
ue. Gr. a-verſe} a poem of fix lines or 
verſes. | x | 


HE'T-DAY, Inter), an expreſſion of fro- 


lie, and ſometimes of ſurprizes © 
HIA TION, 8. f hiatus, of bis, Lat.] the 
aft of gaping. „ Obſerving the continual 


biation. . 


HiA Tus, S. {af %, Lat. to gape] an 
zperture, opening or breach. The opening 
of the mouth by pronouncing one word end- 
ing, and another begining with a vowel. In 
Grammar a. fault in compoling, ariſing from 
the uſing two words together, the former 
of 2 = — the latter begins * a 
vowel, In Manuſcripts, a c , of 
defect in the copy 22 1 | | 

HIBE'RNAL 40 Liber nus, Lat. ] be- 
longing to the winter. i 

HIBE'RNIAN, Adj. {bibernia, Lat. for 
Ireland} Uſed ſubſtantively, for a native of 
Ireland. Belonging to Ireland. 

HICCOUGH, S. (formerly writteu Bic. 
+ and ficker, bixte, III. geoxa, Sax.] 3 
$0uvullive, interrupted, and uncaſy mo 


| 


Fr. ] a figure 


1; 
tion of the Aiaphregm and parts zahrrbt- 
made in drawi e ecard, vnd s — 
panied "oe 7a nþrous cx of the 
through the month. | oh 
To HICCO'UGH, V. N. to make a —— 
from 2 comvuffive concufhom of the 


To HICCUP, v. N. fa correption of 
; ond fb 
r her ant ben Ln ln a #10 
biccup.”” Hi. ; | 
"HID, HIDDEN, part. pall. of Vide. « 
To HIDE, v. A. {peter Hd, part. $9 
bid, or \bidden, of Benfun, San.] —— 
Neuterly, to lay hid; to retire behind fe re 
cover, or into ſome ferret place, fron 1 


. fight er knowledge of another. n — 


BY $. f, , Sax;} * 
e 
conterpt. A certain BULY ot hang, 

ne · all as much as coul de titled yearly with 


one 
from Hyde, Brix, leagth or mesſure. 
AYDEBOU D, Noz. in Faru vy, appli 
ed to a Horſe hen Hit ſkin fticks o hard to 
his rids and back, thai it cannot be losſered. 
In Botany, applicd to trees, when the park 
wilt not give way t6 the growth. Figura- 


tively, niggardly's penurious. 
Alb Nbs, A. be, Fr J. —. 
th terror, fear, | horror. Shock! * 


trightful. 8 ; 
 HID/EOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 


to terrify. . | 
7 MIDTOUSNESS, S. that quality which 
makes a thing an object t terror. $41 
RYDER, S. a perſon that conceals him- 
. 3 | 
| To HE, v. N. [b ger, Sax. } to haften or 
to go in haſte, | 
| HIERARCH;'S. {of age, Gr. boly, and 


«27, Gr. rule — og Jide chiet or 
2 ne ood 
\ HIERA'RCHICAL;- Adj. N bierarchique, 
Fr.] belonging to the ecclekaftical govern- 
ment. 8 . . 3:11 | 
| HIE'RARCHY, S. [biwarcbie, Fr.] in Di- 
vinity, ſacred goverumebt, or the order 
among the ſeveral ranks of angels. Au ec- 
clehattica) <fiabliſhment. 

HIEROGEW FHH. HIEROGLY'PHIC, 
S. ¶ Licregſypbhe, Fr.] an emblem. This beir g 


under ſtoood by every one; but when charac- 
ters were introduced inſtead ot pictures, the 
meaning lyphs beeame at length un- 


being made uſe of by the Egyptian prieſſs 
to keep the myſteries of their religion from 
the knowledge of the vulgar, they were 
thence called hieroglyphics, or ſacred cha- 
raters. Thoſe — are willing to under- 
ſtand the nature and true meaning of hiero- 


plyphics, ſhould have recourſe to the Divine 
D 2 Legation 


h, and fixed at 100 of 120 acts, , 


the firſt method of writing was generally 


intelligible, and thence gave rite to idolatry; 


8 H IG 


2 of Moſer, by the lord biſhop of Glou- 
cclter, who = treated of this 118 & with 
— —_— and in, a, manner different 
„as well as 4 
ed bin better 90s ay that pre- 
To HI'GGLE, V, N. to beat down the 
5 8 long ia agreeing on the rice 
| modity. ſell proviſion 
4572 y * ſell pre _ rom 
HVGGLER, 8. a perſon who ſells provi- 
_ ere to door. One who por: 
aces fowls, eggs, &e. in the country, at 
brings them to London to ſell. wor 
_ HI'GH, at. [heab, Sax, hey, Dan. J, ; 
upwards or diſtance from the ground, © 
Monument is tus hundred and two feet big 


The tower of St, Paul's before it was con- 


ſumed by fre, was five hundre and twenty 
eight feet high, excluſive of a pole of cop 
whereon was a croſs fifteen feet and a hal 


? 
| f 
bigh.” Elevated in place. Exalted, applied 


s 


to rank, condition, or nature. Refined or Oe 


ſublime, applied to thoughts. or ſentimen 
Difficult, or not cally comprehended, applied 
wo truths. Boaſting, oftentatious, or magnify- 
ing. applied to deſcription. © His forces, after, 
all the bb diſcourſes, amounted hut ta, &e,"* 
Clarend. Proud, or. menacing, applied to 
language. Severe; ſtrict, or rigorous ; with 
a bigh band ; but in ſcripture it ſignifies of 
ſuperior or irreſiſlible ſtrength, applied to the 
deity. Noble, above the vulgar, joined to 
blood, Violent, lond, er tempeſtuous, ap 
plied to wind, Ungovernable, turbulent, 
applied to the paſſions. ; High time, complete, 
full, proper, or alm «lap ed. Strong, hor, 
warm with ſpices, applied to food. High 
eating,” Receding trom the equator, or to- 
wards the pole, applied to Jatitude. Applied 
to antiquity, at a remote diſtance. Capital, 
oppoſed to petty, as . bigh treaſon,” Dear 
or colling much, applied to price, a high 
price. 
@ great variety of meanings, but general 
includes the idea of a great degree of any 
wg From high; from above. On 
bigh; aloft; above; into ſuperior regions. 
HT GH. BLOWN, Adi. puffed up exceſ- 
fively, vain,  ** High. blowpn pride.” Shak, 
HI'G H-BORN, . Adj. of great or noble 
extraction. Ae | 
HI'GH-BUILT, Adj. of a lofty ſtruc- 
turez of great leogth upwards, Covered 
wich lofty buildings. The +igb-built ele- 
phant.” Creec h. 
| HIGH-COLOURED, Adj. having a deep 
or glaring colour, _ | 
HI'GH-FED, pampered, or living on 
luxurious diet. 8 | 
HFVGH-FLIER, S. a perſon: that carries 
his opinions to extravagance, 
HI'GH-FLO WN, Adj. elevated; proud. 
Turgid; extravagant. 
HLG H-FLYING, Part. in dn no 
uons or opinions. Higb-ſlying kings.“ 
Dry. 8 4 


5 bridge, and 6p N. N. W. of 


| 


. the 


igb, when vſed in compoſition, has | | 
ty | _ HIGHLY, Adv. lofty apphed to ſit uation. 


\ | 
- OCT 
HIGMAM-FERRERS, a town of Nor- 
thamptonſhire, with two great markets, on 
Thurſdays and Saturdays, and ſeven fairs, on 
Tueſday before February 5, March 2, May 


" 


Þ June 28, and Thurſday before Auguſf 5, 
or horſes and horned cattle ; on October 30, 


and on 


[an 17, for 'horſes, horned 
cartle, and ſheep. 


formerly a caſtle, now in 1 | 
an alms-houſe, for 12 men, ayd 1 woman, 
with a good free ſchool. It is 15 miles E. 
NF. B. of Coventry, 34 W. N. W. of Cam- 
. London, Lon. 
dena lat. 2. 20. mY 1 wt! 
 'HYGH-METTLED,' Adj. proud z” not 
ee ih ER 
4 — f | i 2 22 2 
""AVGHALAND, S. à place zbounding in 
VEL 
l gun ins. ; 2 _ ꝛ0 24 
I HLANDERS, a prople in the N. of 
Scotland, who iqhabit the mountainous parts, 
and who have been a Jong while remarka- 
le for their particular 4ref,which ſome ſup- 


but it is now forbid by act of parliament.1 — 
are generall 8 able-bodied men, an 
make excellent foldiers 7 and particularly 
have been of great ſerviee in iho taking 
of Gaudalonpe, Cape Breton, and in beat- 
ing the French and native Americans to the 
W. and N. of our Engliſh ſettlements in N. 
America. They were divided into ſeveral 
clans, each of which had a chief, or head, 
and whom they generally followed in caſe 
of war, or even in a rebellion; but now this 
ſubbrdination is taken away by st of parlia- 
ment, and attempts are making to introduce 
ma nufactories and trade among them. 
In a great degree, In 4. proud, arrogant, 
manner, IT: 
* HVGH-MINDED, Adj. proud, arrogant. 

HUGHNESS,. S. loftineſs, or diſtance 
from the earth; a title given to princes, 
Dignity of nature; ſupremacy... 
{ HIGH-SEASONED, A . ſeaſoned with 

ices. | : 
4 HIGH-TASTED, Adj. high - ſea ſoned 
with ſpices. 

HI'GHWAY, S. a great public road. 
© HYGHwAYMAN, S. one who robs on 
horſe-back on the public roads. 

HIG'H- WROUGHT," Adj. finiſhed to 
very great perfeCtion. | 

HILA'RITY, S. [bilariter, Lat.] gaiety 
ar mirth. * Averroes reſtraineth his bilari- 

Braun. . | 

HILU'ARY, Adj. [from | Hilarius, 2 Ro- 
miſh ſaint] a term which begins in January, 
ſo called from the teaſt of St. Hilarius,cc-» 


lebrated about that time. HILL 


for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, and hogs ; *! 
1 Y M ney, = - 8 

It is ſeated on an aſcent, | 
pn the eaſtern banks of the river Nen, and 
lende one member to parliament, It had 
ruins; and it has 


LA NDER, 8. obe inhabiting 


poſed to be like that of the ancient Romans; 


— 


wt» r 0» 


Shen ac... OO Ms a A 


COA” 


HIP 


- I'LL, S. [Sax« ile, bil, Belg] a an emi- 
nence leſs than a mountain, 
HYLLOCK, S. a,ſmall. bill. 
HULLY, Ag, abounding.in bills. 
MI. T, 8. 2 belt, Sax. the handle of 
any 6 but p y chat of a 
ord. 


. HUM, Pron. the oblique caſe of be, from | 


bir, Sax, the dative and - ablative of be, San. perſ: 


HI/'MSELF, Pron..[byſfel Hin, Sax. in; the 
nominative ot ine ſame ſignification 28 be, 
only more emphatical. Formerly, it was uſed, 


- {| which a hound faſtens. 


HIS 
hence, to have on the hip, implies to have an 
advantage over another, and alludes to the 
hips of 2. deer, which are generally the part on 
In Botany, the 
fruit of the briar or degroſe; from Heaps. 
Sax. In deciding, « comtrattion of hypo- 


condriac. 
HIP, Interj. a word uſed coating to . 


un. 
HUPPISH, 44 See -HYPOCHON- 
DRIAC. 
- ad Adj. having the hip out of 


as an oblique caſe of bisſeff, which is now ob- joint 


ſolete, Among ancient authors. it is uſed in- 

flead of irſelf. „ As high as heaven bin- to 
* Shak. 

Fw D, Adj. \(Comgnr, bis binder, ſuperlat. 

binameſt] that w ind another, or 

back ward. 

HIND, S. [binde, Teut.] the female of 
a hart, tag, or. red deer ;-the - firſt year ſhe 
is called a Ealf, the fad a hcarſe, and the 
third a hi A ſervant, from Sine, Sax. 
„% A couple of Ford's knaves, his bind. 
Stok, A peaſant; ruſtic, or countryman, 
from, bizemen, Sax. “ In courſe array---a 
lab'ring bing in ſhew. Shak. 

To HINDER, V. A. {bindrian, J Jo, 
prevent; delay 3 ſtop, or impede. 
with from, 

HI/NDER, Adj. placed behind or in aſa 
politiog contrary to that of the, face. 

HI NDERANCE, S. an obſtruction, or 
impediment. Any thing which prevents a 
perſon from nee what be in- 
tends. 

.» HYUNDERER, S. any perſon or thing that 
prevents or retards, any undertaking. 

HIUNDERMOST, Adj. the lait; or the 
laſt in order. 
; HI!NDMOs T, Adi. the laſt in order; 
the furtheſt off in ſituation. 

HINGE, [Linge benge, Belg.] a kind of 
joint made of metal which moves on pivot, 
and faſtens two pieces of hoatd together, ſg 
as they may play backwards and forwards ; 
doors are by means of this mechaniſm' — 
ſo as to open and ſhut, Figuratively, the 


cardinal points, See CARDINAL. A 72. eſt 


verning rule or principle, 7% be off 'the 
angry a phraſe, ſignifying to be in a ſtate of 
iforder 

To HI'NGE, V. A. to ban hinges. 
Figuratively, to bend like an — * 
thy knee,” Shak. 

To HYNT, V. A. [benton, Sax. J to men- 
tion imperfedtly. To drop a word by which 
the hearer may be enabled to trace out ſome- 
thing not mentioned, Uſed with az, to allude 
to; to touch {lightly upon, 

HUNT, S. a remote alluſion ; an inſinu- 
ation by which an hearer may come to the 
kpowledge of ſomething not expreisly men- 


| a thing for the ſake of money. 


To HIRE, v. A. Lyra, byrias, Sax 
to pfocure a thing for a Jos, a certain — 
agreed on. — wy 4 ws. omen to do a par- 
ticular fervice for money. Figura- 
tively, to bribe or prevail on'a perſon to do 
Neuterly, tu 
engage one's ſelt to ſerve a perſon for pay. 
HERE, $. money paid for the uſe of a 
thing, or wages paid for labour or ſervice.” 
HI'RELING, S. [% inges, Sax.] one 
who works for wages. In Scripture, a mer- 
eenary perſon, or ove who has. no other re- 
for him whom he! ſerves, but a mere 
rolpect of Jucre. 


* HI'RELING, Adj. ering for hire, mer- 
kg 


cenary,, 
2 HIRER, S. one Sho pays ſor the uſe of 
a thing, or engages the ſervice of another, by 

proiniſing. Him wages, In Scotland, and in 
fore — England, one who keeps borſes 
to 
Hs, pronoun poſſeſuve [hys, gen 
bee, Sax. ] this word is maſculine, and ſh — 
cor bing ben to tlie perſou mentioned 
befare; and was formerly uſed in a neutral 
ſenſe ioſtead of isi as it is the genitive of hn, 
Sax. ſo it is ſometimes uſed as ſuch, and was 
formerly uſed in — with + pa for 
which we haye improper property ſubſtitut 
even in the nominative, RE, ir is one of 
* 7 caſes of I f 

SS, V. N. 13 

2 the found} to 1 a hoiſt y breath- 
ing through the teeth, reſembling the Hoiſe 
of à ſerpent Attively, to uſe with the high 
degree of eontempt; to explode, or con- 
demn a performance. ' In Scripture, it ſig- 
nifies to call, becauſe it formerly was uſed as 
a means to lodge a ſwarm of bees, or to 
| condutt them to any particular place. 

H1I'SS, S. a noiſe made by breathing 
through the teeth when ſhut. A noiſe made 
by a ſerpent and ſome other Pr iuoory Cen- 
ſure, or diſapprobation, ſhewn by hiſſing. 

IS T, Inteij. a word uled to command 
or require ſilence. 

HISTO'RIAN, 8. f . Fr. hiſtori- 
cus, Lat.] one who gives a ſuccinct account 
of facts and events. 

HISTORIC, HISTORICAL, Adj. con- 
taining an account of facts or events. Suita - 


tioned ; an intimation. 
HI'P, S. [hipe, birpe, Sax. bu  buppe, 
Belg. ] the joint or ficihy part of the ' thigh ; 


* 


ble and belonging to hiſtory. 
fag * HI1S- 


it * 
* 1 
9 
1 
ö 
| 


| 
| | 
i 


” - = 


; fl Fo: HISTORIFY; V. A. Wend in 


or touch. To touch or ſtrike a mark ai 


preciſely, 
touch, appoſed to mit.  Figurativedy;'' 20 
Yneceed, appoſed in miſcarry ; ro light upon. 'HO'BBLE;'S. a lame motion in walkin ; 


Arument with which flax is beaten. 


cHnYT 


+: HISTO'RICALLY, Adv. in the manner 
of hiſtory, by way ot narrative. 


hiſtory. W U o® 26 11h! ; 

„ HISLORIO'GR APHER, s. [from c 
Gr-;hiſtory;: and #2ap@#,, Gr. to len a 
profeſicd hiſtorian or writer of hiſtory; 
one who applies himſelf to deſeride falls or 
events in the order in which they happen. 
His nizjeſty's'hiſtefographer, an officer un- 
der the lord-chamberlaia, has a ſalsry of 
"goat g . cull ff, C1! £4 

' HISIORIO'GRAPHY, s. the buſmeb 
or employment ef àn hittafan, 7 | 
+ Hi'STORY, s. ge, Gr. biſteriu; Lat.]. 
2 narrktiong ar deſeription df the fovera}, 
tr:n{aftians,. adtians or events of à ſtate, 
king, or private perſon, in the order in which! 
rey happened, H narration or relation. 
1guratively,- the: knowledge of thoſe facts 
or events whigh were produced byathers.' 
Natunal: biſtery is à | deſcription. of thu 


uctiams. of nature, whether a imoels, 


vegelahles, tivers mines, Gr. H MN. 


HOB 


. HFTHERWARD, HUTHERWARDS, 
Adv. this way : towards this way, 
HIVE, s. [oyfe, of hivan, Sax.) a frhall 
convenient houſt for bees, whercin they live 
and'form their eetfs,* Figuratively, the bees 
which a1e contained in & Hive.” A* company; 
A ſociety. guide 
| To HIVE," v. A. t6 put into hives, -* Fi- 
guratively, to contain as in a hive. Neu- 
terly, to take halter rogether, a LPT 
HO AR, Adj: [bar, Sax, bra, TH.) white) 
white with froſt, or age. 4" eters 4.0 


HO ARO, 8. 7 money, o 
any thing eiſe lai op nd. coebaled” a 
=—_ heap ox: ſtock, OR d * " 
o HO'ARD, V. A. to lay up money © 
other valuable things 4 ins ty 12 
n a 
HO ARDER, S. one that heaps ap tres 
wand codteblbar mY. 
-/ HO'ARIN{S$; S. Whitthefs, © White: 
neſ4=ccyfioned by age. Figuretively 
HoaRSE, Af 1,7% 5, Belg.] having 
the voice” rough with 30d. Witz 4 
rough harſty ſobnd- 


. 


* 
* 


painting, is the t of repreſentimg 

— meworabie:6ttion, by painting q hence 
an kiſcer v- piece is a picture gepreſenting ſome 
meroratile event. 
HISTRIONIC, HISTRIO'NICAL; Ad. 


-HO'ARSELY; Ade. fpeaking tou 
harſh with a coll, With a 5 4 
ar-. eee 

': HO'ARSRNESS,S, CA, ſrgffe, Sax. ] roughh- 


old age. 


ui able 104 player; Do nag Ae of voice, generally 'occalioned by a wl 
To HIT, V. A. [hireen; Belg. } to ſtrike HOARY, Adj. Char tating, Sax.) whitt, — 


at. Figuratively, to attain; to reach a. point. 


To ftrike a ruhing paſſian ; to meu tion a per- 


foo's peculjar foible. To tir offi” To deter- 
raine preciſely .. Uſed with cui, to perſorm 
with gaod luek, vr Neuterly, to elaſb g ap- 
plicd to to bodies, which are made to touch 
euch other. Ta pitch upon, er determine 
uſed with: n to guefs. To 


HIT, S. a ſtroke. A luck 
Accidental,” $ ; ye ene 


dor grey with age or froſt. — molly, 


or ruſty, from borig, Sax. bor, II 

To HO'BBLE, V. N. e, Belg.] 
to walk lamely or awkwerdly, or with fre- 
quent hitches, uſing or bearing harder on 
one leg than un the other. Figuratively, tb 
move roughly, and without gen 
plied to verſes; for feet being aſcrib, * 
them, it is uſuat to apply whatever is done 
by feet to them likewiſe. 1 


An quleward gait, + | 7 
|. 18 BRLINGEY, Adv. with « tiakting or 


Te Hr Tell, V. N. 5 gan, Sar, dads; awkward gat. 
Fr.] to be catehed as upon a hot, A HOBBY, 8. à pacing horſe, from deppe 


move hy jerks. Achvely to catelx or faſter! 


Goth. s horſe br mare; bol %, Fr. a pacing 
"Se. on 


any ching by a hook. or rope. To ſtrike one} horſe. A tick h with bells, 


ankle againſt: another in Walking. (þ which children get a 


and ride. Figurs- 


HyicHEL, S. Becel, Teut.] the in- tively; a ftopid ow. Which theſe bebby 


HTH E. S. [tycte, Sax: ]va ſmall 
haven, or wharf-gor landiog goods. 4 K 

HI'THER, Adv. {S#her, Sax; } to this 
place, uſed in oppoſition to thitber. Hither 


horſes 'muſt not hear,” Shak, The adding 


ty, if v tecur to its etymology. © 
HO'BBY-HORSE, S. a ſtick on which 
children ' ride. A ſtupid fellow. Uſed by 


berſe to che word hobby ſeems an impro- 


50 
of 
+ 
wu 


A ww Hh =» ww ﬀ1qea 


and thither, from this plare.to that. To this} the ingenious author of Triſtr om” S handy in a 

end, delga. In dus ſenſe. durleſque ſenſe, to imply the predominant 

 HIUTHER, Adj. nearer ; towards this paſſion, or the peculiar whim or foible of a 

t or fide. % On the Fiber ſidr.“ Par, perſon. LES: [7 ; 

A. TE; FE enn - -*,, + 4 HOBRY-HORSICALLY, Adv. in an 

HI'THERMOST, Adj. neareſt to us; odd manner 3 ſtupidly ; according to a per- 

nearc{t on this ſule. | fon's ruling paſſion; © A word coined by the 

HI CHERTO,: Adv. to this time 3 yet: 
At every time till the preſent, os 


author of 77 iſt am Shandy, | 
| HOBGOBLIN, S. aw elf, ſpirit, ghoſt, 


i. 1 a p — 


. 
N 


A ese 


Lak * 


HOG 
or chief among the goblins, © Crier bob» 
goblins,” Shah. » 4 . . 

HOBNA'IL, $. « nail with a thick, ſtrong 
head, u ſed in ſhoging hobby or Bee horſe. 
nails. 5 | 
HO'CK, S. [beb, Sax.] the joint between 
the knee and the fetlock. The fore-end of a 
flitch, or the ſmall end of a gammon of 
con. Old ſtrong beer, wine, &c, particu- 
larly old, Qrong, Rheniſh wine. 

To HO'CK, V. A. to cut the joint be- 
eween the knee and fetlock. 

HO/CUS-POCUS, 8. ſ derived by Tillot- 
fon from the Romiſh form uſed in the maſs, 
on which the wafer is ſuppoſed to / be imme- 
diately changed into the real body and fleſh 
of Chriſt ; the words are, Hoc eſt corpus eu, 
this is my body. Junius derives it from 
breed, Brit. a cheat, and pete or poous, a bag, 
jugglers uſing a bag fur conveyance ; and 
Skinner, om bocher, Fr. to ſhake, and poche, 
a bag, becauſe jugglers who pretend to con- 
vey anz thing out of a bag. generally turn 
and ſhake it before the ſpectatots, that they 
may ſee it is gone} @ juggle or cheat. A 
cant word uſed by jugglers, practiſing dex- 
terity of hand. N 7 

0 , S. [hed, Sax. ] a convenience in 
which labourers carry mortar vu their heads 
or ſhoulders to. briak layers. or maſons, Thie 
quantity of mortet contained in a hog, 

HODMAN, S. a labuurer who carries 
mortar in 2 hd. 

HO'DMANDOD, S. a fiſh, named like 
wiſe dednan. 

HOU'DGE-PODGE, S. [of Hl geld, Fo. 
ſhook together, and pocketed, or of bachi: 
an pet, à Þalh or medley is @ pot] a medley 
of ingredients huddled or baikd together. 

HOF, S. ent, Fr] an mſtroment uſed 
in euttiuig or ſer- ping up the earth, conſiſting 
of an iron blade with a ſharp edge, fixed with 
a ring on a (tuth, ſo as to form an angle with 
the handle. | 

To HO'E, V. A. to cut earth, or weed 
with a hoe; to ſcrape eirch over the rovts of 
plants by means of a hoe. p + 

HO'G, S. [bogga, Brit.] a general name 
for (wine. ; but moſt commonly applied to a 
caſtrated boar. Figuratively, a. brutiſh, ſelfidh 

ſon. Te bring one's hogs to fair market, 
wnplics to take a great deal of pains fer little 
or nothing. 

HO"GGEREL, S. Cof hg, Brit. ] an ewe 
of the ſecond year, or two 29. old. 

HOU'GGISH, Adj. poſſeſſing the qualities 
of a hog; brutiſhz greedy ; ſelfiſh. 

HO*GGISHNESS, S. the quality in which 
a perſon reſembles a hog ; applied figuratively, 
to ſignify ſelfiſhneſs, or butiſhneſs. 

. HO'/GSHEAD, S. [Minſhew derives it 


from och, or og bd, Belg. a caſk, from | 
ocks, the name ot a mcaſure in Brabant, 


[ 
HOL 
etymor ay-hawng never. met with , bor 
penpoſes occa, Lat. and tu, Belg. à hound x 
ſuch a mongrel definition of the two hm= 
gyages muſt make one ſmile!} 2 meaſnre 
of liquids containing ſrety-thzce ' gajlons : 
a vallel of caſk containing ſixty- three gullons. 
Any large. en. l 
NO GST T, S. che place in which foine 
are kepe ar con Hnꝰ̈n dl. 
HO G WASH, S. the liquor given to 
ſwine. | Ant 
HQUDEN, S. [ boedan, Btit.] à romg- 
ing, 1 . 2 7,50, 2 | 
To- HO DEN, V. N. to romp indecently, 
To behave with levity; followed by with. 
To HOST, V. A. (Luer, Fr: | to lift, 
erm, on hf i 1 3 40 
To HOLD, V. A. [preter bi, part. pa# 
held] wor graſp, o have in the-hand. Uſed 
with aß to gripe or keep in the hand, no: - 
withitanding any violence uſed to take it 
away, or let it oog. Figuratively, to main- 
tain, ſupport, or flick to an opinion. J 
hald it good to eat carly.”” Fo eſtaem, ta 
look upon, to think or account. To regard. 
To poſſeſs or enjay. To- top, reftram, or 
ſuſpend, applied eit her to the tongue or hand. 
To perſevere or continue in a deſiga. To - 
lemnize or celubrate. He bad a fraſt. * 
1 Sam. xuv. 46 To allemble, or collect 
together. Abe queen—Solds her parhia- 
ment. Shak, Jo continue in any ſtate; 
t retain, To leid ſerib, tu offer or propoſe z - 
in common diſcourſe, to preach, or deliver 
diſcourle in public. To bald in, to govery 
or keep a horſe trom going faſter, by pulling 
the bridle. Uſed with of, to'pollets in ſub -. 
o:din.ation, or as interior to and dependant 
ou another, To bak af; to keep aba'dife 
tance. „ If you pleaſe t bold him of 
a-while,"* Sat. Uſed with on, to continue. 
To bd one, to offer or propoſe; to euhtbit 
or ent to a perſon's view : to (tretch 
forth, or from the body, applied to the atm 
or any thing held it the hanG4 io perſevera 
or continue in any action without titermif- 
fron. To bold ap, to raiſe or lift upwards oz 
aloft; to ſuſtam or ſupport. " Neuterly, to 
ſtand ; to be good ; to he withoar'exception, 
applied to proofs, To laſt, endure, or re- 
main unbroken. Uſed with from, to derive 
4 right; Ulied' with in, to zefrain or put a 
force upon one's puſliuns or inclinations ; 
to continue in good luck. © A duke, play- 
ing 2t hezard, eld in a great many . to- 
get her. Srojfe, Ufed with ' our, to laſt or 
endure ; to reſiſt an enemy, or ſupport an 
attack or ſiege without yielding. To i 
ether, to remain or continue united. To 
bold vp, to keep from raining, applied to 
weather 3 to-continue with the fame degres 
of ſpeed, 
HOLD, S. the act of ſeizing a thing f.(t 
in the hand. A ſeizure or graſp. Some- 


b:uden, Belg. to contain, becauſe it contains 
that meaſure ; but Skinner objects to thi, 


| 


thing which may afford ſupport, when eld 
57 
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by the band. A catch. A priſon, or place 
of cuſtody. | Power or influence, All that 
part in a ſhip that is between the keelſon and 


the lower A lurkin 
lurking place or den of a wild beaſt, A fort, 
or fortified place. It was his policy to 
leave nv bold behind him.” = "up 
HO'LDER, S. one who keeps any thing 
faſt in his hand. A tenant, or one who oc 
cupies lands or tenements. ä | 
HO'LDFAST, S. = thing by which a 
door is faſtened. A catch ; a hook; a miſer. 
HOLDING, S. a tenure; a farm: The 
burthen, or chorus of a ſong. The bold- 
mg every man ſhall beat as loud—as his ſtrong 
ſides can volley.“ Shak.” 
HOLE, S. [bla, I ] a long narrow 
cavity. A den. A cavity made with a 
borer; a rent in a cat. Figuratively, 
a mean dwelling; a fubterfage, ; 7 
 HO'LILY, Adv. in a pious manner 
with a proper ſenſe of the Divine Omniſci- 
ence, and an univerſal performance of the 
duties of religion, Inviolably, er without 
dreach. | 
HO'LINESS, S. that attribute which re- 
eſents Gov, as detelting all kinds of wick- 
edneſs. Applied to men, an abſolute ab- 
horrence of ſin, and a conformity to the na- 
ture and will of Gon, by copying his per- 
fections, performing his laws, paſſing through | 
temptations without yielding to their ſeduc- 
tions, and practiſing goodneſs without inter- 


place. The 


HOT 


world can match it ef ſo ſmall an extent; 
the paſtures are fo rich, that they have plenty | 
of butter and cheeſe, and the ſcas and rivers | 
furniſh them with fiſh. There are 400 large | 

the 


towns, and 18 cities, which make up 


| have not che ſame privilege. The houſes are 


well built, and extremely neat and clean, as 


well in the country as in the towns, Learn- 
ing flourithes here, and they have both 
lianen and woollen manufattures, beſides 
their —_— a ”= number of ſhips. The 
Dutch Turpaſs all nations in the world with 
regard to trade, and by their ſettlements in 
foreign countries, eſpecially in the E. Indies, 
and on the coaſt of Guinea, This province 
has a court of jnſtice, which finally deter- 
mines in all criminal and civil affairs; and 
its ſtares, in which the ſovereignty reſides, 
are compoſed of the deputies of the nobility 
and of the cities, beſides the ſtatholder. The 
only eſtabliſhed religion is the proteſtant, for 
the reſt are only tolerated. ' But we muſt not 
confound Holland, properly fo called, with 
the republick, which compichends the ſeven 
United Provinces. Amficrdam is the capital 
city. 
HO'LLOW, Adj. having a void ſpace 
within, oppoſed to ſolid. Noiſy, or like 
a ſound made in ſome cavity. Figuratively, 
not faithful, or fincere ; hypocritical, or not 
what one appears to be. 

HO'LLOW, S. an empty ſpace. A con- 


miſſion. The ſtate of being hallowed, con- 
ſecrated, or ſanctiſied. Alſo the title aſſumed 


dy the page: 
- HO'LLA, Interj. [Sea, Fr.] a word uſed 
in calling to a perſon at a diſtance, 
HOLLAND, S. a fine linen, ſo called 
from its being made in Holland, one of the 
ſeyen United Provinces. 
HOLLAND, the moſt conſiderable of the 
ſeven United Provinces, lying between the 


cavity. A cavern or den. A pit. A paſſage, 
or empty ſpace in the iniide of a thing. To 
beat bellow, in horſe-racing ; to diſtance or 
outrun at a great diltance. 

To HO'LLOW, v. A. to ſcoop canals, 
or cavities in a thing, Neuterly, to ſhout er 
make a loud ngiſe. ** Becaulc 1 do not hoot 
and hollow.“ Addiſ. a 

HO LLOWLX, Adv. with empty ſpaces 
within; with channels or vacuitics, Figu- 


ſtates of the province, and ſeveral others that | 


Zuider-zee, the N. ſea, Zealand, and Utrecht. ratively, with inſincerity and want of taith, 
It is divided into N. Holland, W. Frieſlond, In ſuch a manner as to appear what a perſun 
and S. Holland; and theſe together make but is not. 

one province, whoſe ſtates take the title of HO'LLOWNESS, S. cavity; the ſtate of 
Holland and W. Frieſland. The Ye, a ſmall having empty ſpaces, either on the ſurface or 
bay, which is an extenfion of the Zuider-zec, within, oppoſed to ſolidity. Want of fin- 
ſeparates Holland from W. Frietland. The cerity; deceit ; treachery, The (tate of ap- 


extent is not large, being not above 180 
miles in circumference, The land is almoſt. 
every where lower than the ſea, The water 
is kept out by the downs and dykes, which 
they are particularly careful ot keeping in 
good repair, leſt the whole province ſhould ' 
be leid under water. It is croſſed by the 
mouth of the Rhine and Mel», by feveral | 
ſmall rivers, and by a great number of canals, | 
on which they travel day and night at a ſmall | 
expence, Properly ſpeaking, it is nothing 
but a large meadow, and yet ell things are 
in great plenty, by reaſon of its trade; and 
the land ſerves to feed great numbers of cattle, 
It is 10 populous, that no country in met 


pearing what a perſon is not. 

HO'LLY, S. a tree, whoſe leaves are ſet 
about the edges with long, ſharp, tif 

rickles, and is an ever-green. 

HO'LLYHOCK, S. {coremonly ſtiled 
h.lyeak, from Heliloc, Sax.) a plant named 
likewiſe the roſe-mallow, 

HOLSTER, S. [Ir, Teut.] a caſe 
for a horſeman's piſtol. 

HO'LY, Adj. [halig, Sax, heyligh, Belg. ] 
performing eyery act of virtue, and abſtain- 
ing entirely fiom in ; applied to perſons. 
Set apart, or conſecrated to divine uſes. 

HO'LY-GHOS'7, S. [irem balig, Sax- 
and ga, Sax. ] the holy ſpirit, or ſecond 

5 perſon 
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etſon in the adorable Trinity, whoſe pecu- 
iar office as diſſ inguiſhed from the father and 
ſen, is ſauctification and inſpiration ; he 
proceeds from” the father and the fon, and 
with the father and fon together is wor- 
ſhipped. His divinity am his peculiar 'othces 
are deſcribed ſo plawly in Scripture, that an 
anti-trinitarian ſeems. to be 'a miracle of ob- 
ſtinacy. 012 ernte 
HO'LY-ROOD- DAY, S. ſche religious 
veneration , our Saxon anceſtors had tor this 
day, appears in ſeveral authors, eſpecially in 
St, Benedict, ho thus gives an acrount of 
the ſervice for the day. Siggan hi thone 
antemp be there halpan rede. Let them 
ſing the anthem of the holy croſs," . &c.] a 
feſtival obſerved by the Roman Catholics in 
commemaration of the invention of the 
croſs on the 3d of May, and in memory of 
its exaltation on the 14th of September. 
HO'LY-WEEK, S. [gur wwuca, Sax.) 
the week before Eaſter, to called, becauſe 
ſct apart by the church in # peculiar manner 
to ofkces of piety ud devotion, as a prepa- 
ration for the enſuing feſtival of Eaſter.” * 
HO'LY-DAY, S. { generally ſpeit &o/iday; 
of ha/gzn, Sax. ] a day ſet apart by the 
church for commemorgion of ſome ſaint, or 
ſome remarkable particular in the life of 
Chriſt, A day wherein people abſtain from 
work, and entertain. themfclves with feaſts, 
&c. A day of gaicty and joy: Figuratively, 
a time which eomes ſeldom, or. returns only 
at certain periods. Courage is but a be- 
= 5 of virtue to be ſeldom exerciſed.“ 
. : G 
HOLYHEAD, a town and cape of the iſle 
of Angleſea, in Wales, and in the Itiſh 
chinnel, where people uſually embark for 
Dublin, there being three packet-boats that 
{a!l tor that city every Monday, Wedneſday, 
and Friday, wind and weather permitting. 
It has a very convenient harbour for the 
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jnizht, and depart in the ſame mannet. Lon, 
12. Ff. lat. 53. 20. 

RO/MAGE. S. ¶hemmage, Fr.] the re- 
verence, reſpect, ſubmiſſion, or fealty pro- 
felled aud performed to a ſovereign. Reſpect 
lhewn byany external action. 

HO'ME, S. [bam, bam, Sax.] a perſon's 
houſe, or reſidence. Figuratively, the country 
in which a perſon lives, 

HOME, Adv. to one's own houſe. To 
one's on country. Fully; cloſely z ta the 
utmoſt, , To the purpoſe. Joined to a ſubs 
ſtantive, it implies force, or efficacy. The 
heme thruſt of a triendly ſword.” Dryd. 

HO*'MEBORN, Adj. natural, domeſtic; 
or of one's own country, oppoſed to foreign, 
« With bomebern lies.“ Pope. 

HO'MEBRED, Adj. native, natural; 
„ Homebred luſts. Hammond. Figuratively, 
rude ; artleſs ; uncultivated or not poliſhed 
by travel. Domeltic ; oppoſed to foreign. 
% By bom-bred fury rent.“ PLillips. 
HO'/MEFELT, Adj. internal felt within z 
inward. - Such a facred and &:mefelr de- 
light.” Milt. 

HOME IN ESS, S. plainneſs; rudeneſs, 
coarſeneſs. The quality of a thiug performed 
at a perſon's own. houſe or native country, 
without advantage of better information from 
his fellow citizens, or | aſiſtance from fo- 
reigners. THES ; 
HO'MELY, Adj. plain; coarſe; rude; 
unpoliſhed. wot 
HO'MELY, Adv., in a plain manner, or 
without gaudincſs, applied to dreſs. Coarſcly, 


applied to manufactures or the manner in 


which any thing is performed. Plainly, or 
without any high- ſeaſoned ingtodients, ap- 
plied 2 or the manner in which 
victuals are dreſſel. * A 
HO'ME-MADE, Adj. made in our own 
country, oppoſed to-'foreign. +> 
HOMESPUN, Adj. ſpun in a private 


northern trade, when taken ſhort by contrary houſe, not by profeſſed manufactures. Made 


winds. If this was properly repaired, and 
warchouſes built, it would be very conve- 
nient tor the Iriſh, to import ſuch of their 
goods as pay Engliſh duty, it being but a few 
hours Gil from Dublin, Beſides, the Dublin 
merchants might come over with the packets, 
to ſce their goods landed. The commodities 
are, butter, cheeſe, bacon, wild-fowl, lob- 


in one's own country... Figuratively, coarſe ; 
rude ; wanting perfection or elegance. 
HO'MEWARD; HO'MEWARDS, Adj. 
from b-m and tveard, Sax.] towards home, 
or towards a perſon's place of reſidence. 
HO'MICIDE,. S. [Fr. homicidium, Lat. of 
b:mo, a man, and cu, or wcoido, Lat. to 
kill} murder, or the.wi'tul kiiling.of a man. 


ters, crahs, oyſters, razor-fiſh,, ſhrimps, 
kerrings, cod-filh, whitings, whiting-pol- 
lacks, cole-fiſh, ſea-tenches, turbots, ſoles, | 
founders, rays, and plenty of other fiſh. 
On the rocks the herb grows of which they 
make keip, a fixed ſalt uſed in making glaſs, 
«rd in alum works. In the neighbourhogd 
dere is a large vein of white fullets earth, 


and another of yellow, which might be uſeful} 


ty fullers.” On the iſle of Skerries, 9 miles 
to the N. is a light-houſe, which . may be 


ſcen 24 miles off. Large flocks of puſſins in churches, 


te often ſeen here; 


iey all come in one 
No, XIV, 


Figuratively, deſtruction, or corruption. 
© The homicide of names.“ Dryd. Johnſon 
thinks this is not proper. One who kills a 
man, from homicide, Fr. of homicida, Lat. 
HOMIiCFEOUAL, Adj. [from. homicide, 4 
word either coincd hy the: author, or not 
cea{ily met with in any other] murderous}. 
bloody. With: homicids/ rage. Pope. 
HO'MILY, Lennie, Fr.] a diſccurſe on 
ſome divine ſubject; applied to thoſe which 
were compoſed at the Retormation to be read 


E . Hou O. 
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HOMEGE/'NEAL, HOMOGE'NEOUS, 
Adj. of the {:me nature or kind. 

HOMOGE'NIA, S. [of oma, Gr.] 
joint nature, likeneſs, or ſimiliarity of na- 
ture. 

HOMO'LOGOUS, S. [ homologue, Fr. j hav- 
ing the ſame proportion. Things which a- 
ree in name, but are of a different nature. 

HOMO'N YMOUS, Adj. ſignifying ſeve- 
ral things, which have ſeveral ſenſes. 

HOMOOU'SIOS, Adj. [5;, Gr. like, 
and 7a, Gr. fubſtance; in Divirjiry, of the 
ſame ſubſtance or eſſence; uſed by divines in 
ſpeaking of the perſons in the adorable Tri- 
nicv. 

HOMO'TONOUS, Adj. [eo;, Gr. and 
Tow;, Or.] having the ſame or a ſimilar 
found. 

HOMO'TONY, S. ſameneſs of ſound. 

HO'NE, S. [hen, han. Sax. ] a fine fort of 
whet-{tone, of different colours, uſed for ſet- 


ting an edge on penknives and razors; vul- 


garly, but erroneouſly, ſuppoſed to be holly- 
wool or box, petrified or changed into 2 
ſtone. | 

HO'NEST, Adj, [honeſte, Fr. buneſtus 
Lat. ] performing every act of juſtice, or ful- 
filling every obligation and relation as mem- 
bers of ſociety. | 

HONESTLY, Adv. conſiſtent with juſ- 


tice, oppoſed to fraud or deceit ; conſiſtent 
with our duty conſidered in every relation of | 


e. 
HO NES TI, S. goodneſs or virt ve which 
makes a perſon prefer his promiſe or duty to 


truft. 
HO'NIED, Adj. covered with honey. 
«& The bee with honed thigh.” Milt. Sweet, 
flatteting, or enticing, _ 
H. NE, S. [ hunig, Sax. honigh, Belg. 


the petals of flowers, ſucked up by the bee, 
in its proboſcis or trunk, ſwallowed and diſ- 
charged again from the ſtomach through its 


mouth into ſome of the cells of its comb; 


deſtined for the food of the young, but, in 
fevere ſeaſons, fed on by the bee itſelf, Fi- 
guratively, ſweetnefs, or alluements, uſed 


as a term of tenderneſs and fondutis. My 


Honey." 


To HONEY, v N. to make uſe of fond 
expreſſions. ** Honeying and making love,” 


Shak. 

- HONEYCOMB, S. [ lorig-camb, Sax.) 
the cells of wax in which a bee ſtores its 
honey ; ſo called from its appearing indent- 
ed. like teeth of a comb, when broken. 

HO'NEY-MOON, S. the firſt month 
after marriage, fo called from the endearing 
fondneſs and tenderneſs which appears then 
between the married pair. 


his 1 ot intereſt, and is the object of 


HOO 


alto the woodbine, 


firſt Wedneſday after July 
is ſeated near the river 


July 1747, which conſumed three parts of 
the town, and the damage was computed at 
43,0001. It ſends two members to parlia- 


is the refurning officer. It has onechurch, 
which is half a mile from the town, and a 
chapel within it, with about goo houſes, 
| which ale chiefly in one hroad paved ſtreet. 
Here is a large manufaftory of bone-lace, 
It is 16 miles N. E. of Exeter, and 156 W. 
by S. of London, Lon. 14. 24. lat. 5c. 


43. 
HO NORART, Adj. done merely in or- 
der to confer honour, but not advantage. 
HO'NOUR, S. (boneur, Fr.) dignity, A 
token of reſpect aud eſteem. The title of a 
perſon of rank. A ſubject of praife, Glory; 
a regard lo the cenſure and eſteem of the 
world. Nobleneſs or majeſty, ** With na- 
tive honour clad.” Par, Loft, A place, office, 
or title which attracts eſteem and reſpect. 
To HONOUR, V. A. to eſteem or reſ- 
To entertain an inward eſteem and 
reverence for any perſon ſuperior to us. To 
prefer ; to exalt to ſuch a poſt, or degree of 
familiarity, as ſhall attract a perſon's zeſpect 
from others, 
HONOURABLE, Adj. [+onerable, Fr.] 
| worthy of * reverence or honour. Suit- 
able to a perſon's dignity. Generous, Con- 


]| ferring or attrafting reſpect and reverence, 
a thick, viſcous, fluid ſubſtance, ſwcet to the 


taſte, ſoluble in water, of a fragrant ſmell, 
| fecreted by certain glands near the bottom of 


Without taint or reproach ; laudable, or de- 
ſerving praiſe. Honeft, or without any in- 
tention to deceive, Equitable, or fulfilling 
all obligations or relations of life. 
HO'NOUR ABLENESS, S. highneſs of 
poſt or dignity. Generolity, or a manner of 
action free from niggasdlinels or an intention 
of deceit, | 
HO'NOUR4BLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
as to add dignity to a perſon's eharatter, Ge- 
 neroully, In a manner free from fault or re- 
| proach 
 HOWNOURER,S, a perſon who entertains 
reſpect and eſteem for another. 
Hob, S. d, Sax.] a covering worn 


| HONFEYSUCKLE, s. ! buniz-ſack, San.] 
in Botany, a plant, fo called from the re- 
markable ſweetneſs of its odour ; it is named} 


by a woman over her cap. Any thing cover- 
ing the head. A Kind of ornament worn by 
'a graduate of any univerſity to ſhew his de- 
gree; it comes under his chin, is put over 
his ſhoulders, and hangs down his back, the 
lower part being made ſomewhat in the ſhape 


| of. a hood. 


To HO'ODWINK, V. A. to hinder a por 
i” 


4 ; 


HONITON, a town of Devonſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on the 
19, for cattle. I: 
tter, over which 
there is a bridge, on the road from London] 
to Exeter, A dreadful fire happened here on 
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ſon from ſceing by fixing ſomething over 
his eyes. To cover or hide. The prize 
In bring—ſhall 42a4wwint this miſchance.“ 
To deceive or impoſe upon. Heodevinked 
with kindneſs.” Sidney. 

HOOF, S. [&, Sax. beef, Belg.) the hor- 
ny ſubſtance which covers the feet of horſes 
and other animals. 

HOOFED, Adj. having a hoof. 

HO'OK, S. | hvoc, tn} ay thing that is 
bent ſo as to catch hold. A ſhepherd's 
Boot; a fiſh Hock. A wire crooked and bar- 
bed at the point, uſcd in filhing. A ſnare, 
or trap. Any bending inſtrument to cut or 
lop with. A reaping 400k. That part of a 
hinge which is fixed to the poſts of a door ; 
hence off the books, implies a ſtate of diſorder. 
In Haſbandry, according to Ainſworth, it 
implies a field ſown two years running, By 
bork or crook, a phraſe, ſignifying one way or 
another or by any means. 

To HO'OK, V. A. to catch with a hook. 
Figuratively, to entrap or enſnare. To draw, 
or faiten, as with a hook, Uſed with in, to 
be drawn by force or artifice, 

HO'OKED, Adj. bent ; crooked. 

HO'OK EDNESS, S. the (tate of being 
bent. a 

HO'OK-NOSED, Adj. having a hooked 
crooked or aqualine noſe. 

HO'OP,. S. [, Sax. beep, Belg.] any 
thing bent in a circular manner in order to 
bind or keep tight caſks, barrels, &c. Seve- 
ral circles of whalebone worn by women to 
extend their petticoats. Any thing circular, 
That part of a ring which goes round the fin- 
ger. A diamond hoop, is a ring ſet round 
with diamonds. 

To HO'OP, V. A. to put hoops on a caſk, 
or other veſſel. To ſurround or tighten 
with a hoop. Figuratively, to claſp, encir- 
cle, or ſurround. ** Thou ſhalt bc2p this bo- 
dy with thy embraces.” Shak. 

To HO Op, V. N. [of wepgan, Goth. ] to 
ſhout by way of call or purſuit. Actively, 
uſed with out, to drive away with a noiſe, 
halloing or ſhouting, To call to by a ſhout. 

HO'OPER, S. a cooper, or one that puts 


hoops on barrels. 


HO'OPING-COUGH, S8. a convulſive 
kind of cough, with which moſt children are 
affected, ſo called from the noiſe with which 
it is attended. 

TO HO'OT, v. N. [ber, Brit. Luer, Fr.] 
to make a noiſe in cantempt, uſed with at ot 
after. Actively, to drive with a contemp- 
tuous noiſe or ſhout, 

HO OT, S. [br, Brit. Due, Fr. ] a clam- 
our, ſhout or noiſe made in contempt, The 
noiſe of an owl. | 

To HO, V. N. en, Sax. ] to move 
by leaps on one leg. Figuratively, to halt 
or walk lamely by laying the principal ſtreſs 
on one leg. 


HO'P, S. a leap with one leg. A light 


HOR 


jump, generally applied to the motion of 
birds, A ball wherein a perſon is admitted 
for a trifling ſum, or a place where people of 
mean rank dance. In Botany, a plant whoſe 
flower is uſed as a bitter in brewing, to pre- 
ſerve the beer from turning ſour ; from 1%, 
Belg. Hef, Tent. 

To HOP, V. A. to impregnate or make 
bitter with hops. 

HO'PE, S. [bopa, Sax. hope, Belg. baab, 
Teut. ] that pleaſure which is occaſioned on 
the thought of the enjoyment of ſome future 
good. An expectation of ſome future good. 
That which gives, or is the object of — 
Confidence in any future event. 

To HOPE, V. N. to expect a future good, 
to place confidence in, to rely upon for ſome 
future good, applied to perſons. Actively, 
to expect with delire, ** Hopes the hunted 
bear.“ Dryd. | 

HO'PEFUL, Adj. full of qualities which 
produce hope, or encourage an expectation 
of ſome foture good; promiſing, Full of 
hope or expectation of ſucceſs, ** If hopeful 
of your aid.” Pope. 

HO/PEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to raiſe or produce hope. 

HO'PEFULNESS, S. the quality which 
occaſions a pleaſing expectation of ſome fu- 
ture good, 

HO'PBLESS, Adj. without any expecta- 
ann of future good, Figuratively, deſpe- 
rately abandoned, ſo as to give no room for 
expecting a reformation, applied to perſons. 
Promiſing nothing pleaſing. 

HO PER, S. one who entertains pleaſing 
expectations of ſome future good, 

HO'PINGLY, Adv. with hope, or con- 
fidence that noting evil will be fall. 

HO'PPER, S. one who leaps or jumps on 
one leg. i 

HO PPER, 8. the box in a mill, into 
which the corn is put to be ground, A ba- 
{ket uſed for carrying ſeed. 

HO'RARY, Adj. | heraire, Fr, borarius, 
Lat.] relating to, or containing an hour. 
The bhorary circle on globes, is the braſs cir- 
cle at the north pole, on which the hours are 
marked. 

HORTZON, 8. [:p-Zw, Gr.] the line 
which terminates the light. The ſenſible 
borizan is the circular line which limits the 
view, the real is that which divides the globe 
into two equal parts, On the globes this 
is generally the upper part of the frame on 
which the globe reſts. Ia Neal's patent globes 
it varies, as it does in nature, according to 
the different lattitude of places. 

HORIZO'NTAL Adv. near the ground 
or horizon. The horizontal miſty air.“ 
Par. Loft. Parallel to the horizon; on a le- 
vel. = 

HORIZO'N TALLY, Adv. in a direction 

arallel to the horizon ; on a level, or in a 


ine cqually diſtant in all its parts from the 
2 ground 


— 


HOR 


2 ſuppoſiag the ground to be perfeQl;z 
evel. 

HORN, S. [haurn, Goth. Horn, Sax. ] a 
hard, pointed ſubſtance which grov's on the 
heads of ſome animals. Figuratively, an in- 
ſhument of wind muſic, The feclers 91 
thoſo long ſubſtances on the head of a ſnail, 
which it-draws in or puſhes out at plcaiure, 
imapined to be its feelers 5; but by modern 
naturaliſts found to be a kind of teleſcopes, 
having the eyes at their extremities; hence 
the phraſe to drago in one's horns from being 
terrified, or damped at the proſpect of dan- 
ger. The hieroplyphic for a cuck Id, uſed 
figuratively for cuckoldom. In Scripture, 
horn is uſed for power, pride, or empire. 
4 His bern ſhall be cxalted.“ 

HO'RNBOOK, S. a lcaf, containing the 
alphabet, and lo;d's prayer, ſtuck on a picce 
of board, and covered with horn uled for 
teaching young children their letters. 

HO'RNED, Adj. having horns. 

HO'RNET, S. {hyrnete, Sax.] a large, 
ſtrong, ſtinging fly, it makes its neſt in 
hollow trees, which conſiſts of wood, for 
which purpoſe, they are turniſhed with ſtrong 
toothed jaws. 

ROKN-PIPE, S. a jig or country dance, 
ſo called becauſe it was formerly danced to 
an horn, 

HO'RNWORK, S. in Fortification, an 
outwork, conſiſting of two demi- ba{tions, 
joined to a curtin. 

HO/R NV, Adj. made of hom, Hard as 
horn, or cal ous. 

HOKkO'GRAPHY, S. [ler gt bie, Fr.] 
an account of the hours. 

HO'ROLOGE, HO'ROLOGY, S. [Ce- 
rolage, Fr.] an inſtrument hat tells or 
ſhews the hour, © He'll watch the b:relege 
a double ſet,” Shak, ** There were bcrelo- 

iet.“ Brown, ] 

HOKO'METRY, S. [horometrie, Fr.) 
the art of meaſuring the hours. 

HOROSCOPE, S. [Fr. of we, Gr. and 
cent in Aſtrology, the configuration of 
the planets at the hour of a perſon's birth, 

HO'RRIBLE, Adj. [Ft. of B&rorribilis, 
Lat.] occafioning or creating horror; hide- 
ous ; odious, 

HO'&RIBLENESS, S. that quality which 
aſſccts with horrror, or a ſtrong apprehen- 
ſion of inſtant danger, &c. , 

HO/KRIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to raiſe fear, terror, and horror, 

HORRID, Adj. [horridus, Lat.) hide- 
ous, hocking. Uſ-d by women to expreſs 
ſ-mcthing onpleaſing. Ruff or rugged. 
«© Lerrid with fear.“ 

HO'RQI1:NESS, S. that quality which 
renders a thing odious, ſhocking, dreadful, 
or horrible, . ; 

HORRI'FIC, Adj. | borrificas, Lat.] cau- 
fing fear or horror. His jaws berrific.” 


Jtrf. 


| 


HOR 


HORROR, S. | horreur, Fr. Horror, Lat] 
2 paſſion excited by a ſhocking object. Figu- 
ratively, a gloom or drearineſs, which at. 
teas with horror. “ Breathes a brownerl 
borror on the Mods.“ Pepe In Medicine, | 
4 (huddering, quivering, or trembling pre. 
ccding a fit ot a fever, or ague. 

EO RSE, S. [ ors, Sax.] a domeſtie beaft, 
Uſed in the plural, without the plural ter. 
minations for the cavalry, or thoſe ſoldicr 
in an army that fight on horſeback. © Fit 
thouſand þor/e.” In ManufaQuries, any 
thing uſed as a ſupport, hence a horſe to dry 
linen on, Joined with great or wooden, 
a machine made of word, very ſharp, on 
which ſoldiers fit aſtride by way of puniſh. 
ment. Joined to another ſubſtantive, ſomc- 
thing large or courſe, ** A horſe face.” i. . 
2 face whoſe features ate large and coarſe, 

To HORSE, V. A. {h:rſan, Sax.] to 
mcunt upon a horſe, To ſit aſtride upon 
a thing. Leads fill'd, and ridges borſed.” 
Shak, To cover. To horſe more mares,” 
Mort im 

HO'&SEBACK, S. the back of a horſe; 
the being mounted on a horſe. 

RHOXSEBLOCK, S. a block to aſflifta 
perſon in mounting a horſe, 

HO'RSE-BREAKER, S. one uo tames 
horſes, and fits them for ridiag, &c. 

HOR'SE-COURSER, S. one that keeys 
running horſes. A dealer in horſes, 

HOR'SE-EMMET, S. a large kind of 
ant or emmet. 

HOR'SE-LAUGH, S. a loud, violent, 
and fremertly an affected laugh. 

HOR/SE-LEECH, S. a great leech which 
ſometimes faſtens to horſes when watering, 
A farrier, or horſe- doctor, from horſe, and 
leece, Sax, 

HOR'/SELITTER, S. a carriage hung 
upon poles between two horſes, in which 
the perſon lies at full length. 

HOR/SEMAN, S. a rider. One ſkilled 
in riding, One that fights on horſeback, 
applied to the army 

RHOR'SEMANSEKIP, S. the art of riding, 
or managing « horſe, 

HOR">E-MATCH, S. a race, wherein 
horſes contend for ſuperiority in ſwifinels. 
A kind of bird. | 

HOR'SE - PLAY, S. coarſe, rough, 
boiſterous, or violent play. Too much 
given to berſe-play.” Dod. 

HOR'SE-RACE, S. a conteſt between 
horſes for ſwiftneſs. | 

HOR'/SERADISH, S. a root of a ſtrong 
poignant taſte, uſed in cookery, for a kind 
of ſauce; and eſteemed in medicine very diu- 
retic. 

HOR'SESHOE, S. a plate of iron railed 
under the hoof of a horſe. 

HOR'SEWAY, S. a broad way or road, 
by which horſes may travel, ſometimes ap- 
plied to a path on the fide of a great road, 
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"which is appropriated for horſes to travel 
in. 

HOR'TATIVE, S. [hortatns, Lat.] an 
argument by which a perfon endeavours to 
excite another to any thing, 

HOR”"TATORY, Adj. [from bHortor, 
Lat.] encouraging, animating, or adv 


ſun g. 

HOSA'NNA, S. [NN Y, Heb, fave 
us now, or fave we befeech thee{ a torm ot 
blefling uſed bythe Jews. Thus at our Sa- 
viour's entrance into Jeruſalem when the 

ple cried out; **-Hgſanna to the fon of 
David!“ Their meaning was, Lord preferve 
this fon of David, this King; heap favour! 
and hleilings upon him. Or, if it hid a re 
lation to their miſtaken notion, that Chriſt 
was a temporal prince, it might be an ardent 
breathing after liberty, and call upon him to 
ſave or deliver them trom the dominion: of 
the Romans, to whom they were at that time 
ſubject. See Matt. xxi. 6. 15. Mar. xi. 
o. 15. Jobn xii. 13. and Luke xix. 38. 
Mack night, in his harmony, ſays, that this 
acclamation was of the ſame purport as the 
Engliſh, “ God fave the king.” 

HO'SE, S. [from 4a, Sax. ] a ſtocking 
or a covering for the legs. Will the thy 
linen wath, or V% darn.” Garth.” For- 
merly ufed tor breeches. 

HO'SIER, S. one who deals in ſtock- 
imgps. 

HO'SPITABLE, Adj. [hoſpitabilis, Lat.] 

ind, generous, and affable to n rangers. 

HO'SPITABLYy Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to ſhew kindneſs, and generoſity, 

HO'SPITAL, S. [boſpital, Fr. of hoſpita- 
lis, Lat.] a place built tor the reception of 
the ſick, or the ſupport of the poor. The 
many hoſpitals of both theſe ſorts in or near 
this city of London, are no ſmall recommen- 
dation of ourſelves as Chriſtians, and gene- 
rous members of ſociety, 

HOSPITA'LITY,''S, [hoſpitalire, Fr.] 
the ictue of entertaining ſtrangers. 

HQ'SPITALLER, S. [ boſpitallier, Fr.) 
one reſiding in an hoſpital. A poor perſon 
ſupported at an hoſpital. 
Hor, S. [e, of Vel, Fr.] one who 
keeps an inn. An army. Any great num- 
ber or multitnde, “ An hoſt of tongues.” 
at. The ſacrifice of the maſs, or the con- 
ſecrated wafer in the Romiſ church. 

To HO'ST, V.N. to go to an inn or 7 
public honſe for entertainment. The 
centaur, where we heſt Shak. To engage 
or encounter in battle. In fierce beſting 5 
meet.” Par. Leſt. To receive or muſter a 
body of men, ** The leading of their own 
followers to the general he/tings.”* Spenſer. 

HO'STAGE, S. (etage, Fr.] a perſon 
given up as a pledge for ſecurity or the per- 
formance of conditions, 

HOSTESS, S. LH, Fr.] a woman 


who keeps a public hon or inn, 


HOU 
HYSTILE, Adj. [+-{cilis, Lat.] adverſe; 


againſt ; oppolite, 

HOSTTLICY, S. [fire, Fr.] open 
war; battle; violent and vehement oppou- 
tion. 

HO'STLER, s. eller, Fr.] s perſon 
who has the care of hortes at an inn. 

HO'T, A4j. [Hat, Sax |} having the pow- 
er to excite heat 3 made warm by fire. Fi- 
gurat.vely, luſtful or lewd. ongly affected 
with any ſenſible quality. Hot ſcent of 
gain.” Dryd. Violent; furious; ardent, 
vehement ; precipitate ; of fierce paſſions; 
applied to perſons. Highly ſeaſoned or u. 
_ the organ very ſtrongly, applied to 
taſtes. 

HO'T-BED, S. in Gardening, a bed made 
warm for producing of plants, which would 
not thrive without that contrivance ; that 
in kitchen gardens is made of horſe-dun 
tempered with fſea-coal aſhes, and — 
with mould or earth. That tor exotics or 
forcign plants is made of tanner's bark. 

HU”T-BRALINED, Adj. furious; vio- 
lent ; vehement; paſſionate. 

HO'T-HEADED, S. vchement, violent, 
Soon provoked. 

HO'T-HOUSE, S. a bagnio. She 
profeſles a het-bouſe.”” Shak. A brothel or 
bawdy houſe ; a baignio is even now uſed in 
ſome part of the town in this ſenſe. A 
houſe with hot beds to produce plants, &c. 

HO/TLY, Adv. with heat, oppoſed to 
coldly, With violence or vehemence, ap- 
plicd to the paſſions or defires. With lewd- 
nets, luſt, or laſeiviouſneſs. Birds that 
botly bill and breed. D-yd. 

HO'TNESS, S. that quality which ex- 
cites a ſenſation of heat. Violence or vehe- 
menec applied to the paſſions. Figuratively, 
wantonneſs or luſt. 

HO'TSPUR, S. a perſon of violent paſ- 
fions, *©* A hair-brain'd horſour.”” Shak, In 
Botany, a pea of quick growth. 

HO'TSPURED, Adj. vehement; raſh; 
ungovernable. , 

HO'VE, the preter of heaws. 

HO'VEL S. a (hed open at the fides hut 
covered over head, A mean, low habita- 
tion, 

To HO'VEL, V. A. to ſhelter in an ho- 
vel, © Tobove/ thce with ſwine.” Shaz. 

To HO'VER; V. N. ſic, Brit.] to 
hang in the air over a perſon's head. Fi- 
guratively, to be in ſuſpenſe, in expettation, 
or undetermined. ** Ile in expectation 
of new worlds.” Spenſer. To wander about 
one place. © So uarlike a prince hie on 
the borders of our confedcrates.”” Addif. 

HOU'LET, S. { b»/e:te, Boulatte, Fr.] a 
young owl, 

HOU'ND, S. [burd, Sxx.] a dog uſed in 
hunting. 

To HOUND, V. A. tc ſet on or let looſe 


to thechaſe, To hunt er purſue, ** IF 
| | —_ the 


f 
— 
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the wolves had been bounded by tygers.“ 
L'Eft: ange. 0 
HOU'P, S. ſupupa, Lat.] the lapwing or 


t. N 
P HOUR, S. [heure, Fr. bera, Lat. opa, 
Gr.] the twenty-tourth part of a day, or a 
ſpace of time confiſting of ſixty minutes. 
The time marked by a clock. A good hour, 
not late. Any particular time; a proper 
ſraſon for the performance of any thing. 
«« Mine bour is not yet come.” John ii. 4 A 


time ſet apart or appointed tor the perfor- 


mance of any thing; peculiarly applied to 
the time in which Chriſt was to ſuſſer. 
Howr, or day, being uſed, according to 
Dr. Warburton, lord bithop of Glouceſter, 
to ſignity the moſt remarkable tranſactions 


in a perſon's life, than which no greater 


than the crucifixon could be in that of our 
bleſled Saviour's. When Jeſus kifew that 


his beur was come.“ Tobn xiii. 1, Mat. 


XIV. 18. 

HOU'R-GLASS, 8. an infrument to 
meaſure time, by means of ſand running out 
of one glaſs into another, 

HOU'RLY, Adj. and Adv. happening 
every hour. Fr-quent, 

HOU'SH, S. [but, Sax. buys, Belg.] a 
building wherein a perſon reſides or dwells. 
Figuratively, any place of abode. ** The 
bees — from their hives and houſes driven 
away Shak, Joined with religious, a mo- 
aſtery or college, wherein perſons retired 
rom the world, and devoted to religious ex- 
ergiſes, live in common. The manner of 
__living or eating: A table; joined to _ 
«© He kept a miferable Heuſe Shok. The 
ſta:ion of a planet, in Aſtrology, Family, 
race, deſcendants or kindred. One's family 
affairs. Set thine houſe in order.“ 2 Kings 
xx 1. A body of men meeting for public 
concerns in any dwelling, applied to the 
lords and commons collectively conſidered ; 
the h.uſe of lords, the houſe of commons.“ 
The body in which the ſoul lodges or reſides. 
« If our carthly houſe — were diſſolved,” 2 
Cer v. 1. 

To HOUSE, V. A. to harbour. To 
ſhelter or keep under a roof. Neuterly, to 
take ſhelter. To have a ſtation in the hea- 
vens, applied to Aſtrology. 

HOU'/SE-BREAKER, S. onc who forces 
an entrance, or breaks into another perſon's 
houſe to ſteal, 

HOU'SE-BKEAKING, S. the act of for- 
eldly entering another perſon's houſe in or- 
der to ſteal ; called, in law, burglary. 

HOU'SEHOLD, S. a family living toge- 
ther in one houſe, The management, occa- 
nomy, or government of a family. Uſed in 
compoſition to imply domeſtic, * His 
beuſhold ſervants,” As x. 7. 

HOU'SEHOLDER, $. the maſter or 


principal of a family, 


HOW 


HOU'SE-KEEPER, S. one who is maſter 
of a family, and rents a whole houſe. One 
who lives in plenty; one who is much at 
home. A woman ſervant who has the ma- 
nagement of a family. A dog uſed to ſecure 
a houſe from thieves. © The hovſckeefer the 
hunter.” $444, 

HOU'SEKEEPING, Adv. domeſtic, fit 
or neceſſary for à family. “ Heuſeteꝶ ing 
commodities.” Carew. Hoſpitality ; a libe- 
ral and plent:ful table. The charge and ex- 
pence attending the keeping a family, 

HOU'SELEEK, S. a plant fo called from 
growing on the ouwtfide roofs of houſes. 

HOU'SELESS, Adj. not having any abode 
or houſe to live in. 

HOU'SEMAID, S. a female ſervant em- 
ployed in keeping a houſe clean. 

HOU'SEROOM, S. ſhelter, place, recep- 
tion, or entertainment in a houſe. 

HOU'SE WARMING, S. a merry-mak+ 
ing upon entering into a new houſe, 
| HOU'SING, (from ee] the quantity of 

houſes in any place. Cloth added to ſaddles 
by way of ornament, trom bouſe, bouſeaux, 
or Heuſe, Fr. 

HOU'SEWIFE, S. | frequently pronounce 
ed buſwife, or tuſſy] the miſtreſs of a family. 
Une practiſing frugality. A kind of purſe 
— ot icveral pockets above one ano- 
ther. 

HOU'SWIFELY, Adv. like ene who 
knows how to manage a family with order 
and frugality, - 

HOU/SEWIFELY, Adj. ſkilled in the 
management of a family; able to conduct 
— affairs of a family with order and fruga- 
ity. 
HOU'SEWIFRY, S. [pronounced bufi- 
fry] prudent and frugal managewent of the 
atlairs of a family. 

HO“W Adv. [, ba, Sax.] to what 
degree; in what-manner. For what reaſon. 
By what means. Hero much implies propor- 
tion, relation, and correſpondence. Uſed 
in an affirmative ſenſe it implies, that; 
Knowing bow that part of the S. Sca.“ 
Bacon. 

HOWBEF'IT, Adv. nevertheleſs; not- 
withſtanding ; yet; however. 

HOWEVER, Adv. in whatſoever man- 
ner and degree. Deem'd however wile.” 
Par. Le. At leaſt, at all events: Let what 
will happen, when uſed in comparing two 
events, one of which muſt neceſſarily hap- 
pen. Nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding ; yet; 
for all that; uſed after an objection or diſfi- 
culty to introduce ſome conveniency attend · 
ing it, or ſome palliation, 

To HO'WL, V. N. [zen, Teut. byler, 
Dan.] to cry, to make a noiſe, applied to a 
wolfe or dog. Tiguratively, to utter a 


mournful ſound or cry. To pronouce in a 


tone like a beaſt. 


HO WL 
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Ho WL, S. the cry of a wolf or dog. 
The cry of a human being, oppreſſed wit 
diſtreſs or horror, 

HO'WSOEVER, Adv. in what manner 
ſoever. Notwithſtanding ; although. © The 
man doth fear God, howſoever it ſeems not 
in him.“ Shak. 

To HO'X, V. A. [hob, Sax.] to ham- 
ſtring, to hough. 

HO'Y, S. ben, old Fr.] a ſmall veſſel, 
whoſe fails are neither ſquare nor croſs like 
other ſhips, but mizen, ſhe can therefore 
ſail nearer the wind than any other veſſel 


can. 

To HO'YSE, V. A. among mariners, to 
hale up an _ 

HU'B-BUB, S. {formed from the found] 
a confuſed noiſe made by ſeveral people talk- 
ing at the fame time. A tumult, or up- 
roar. 

HU'CKABACK, 8. [from bocker, 
— a kind of coarſe linen with raiſed 

res. 

HU'CKLEBACKED, Adj. hunch or 
hump- backed. 

HU'CKSTER, HU'CKSTERER,S. [bock- 
fer] one that ſells gocds in ſmall quantities; 
a pedler, 

To HU'CKSTER, V. A. to ſel} goods 
or wares in ſmall quantities. 

To HU'DDLE, V. A. to dreſs up cloſe 
in order to diſguiſe. To put one's cloaths 
on careleſsly and in haſte. Figuratively, to 
cover up in haſte, To join together in a 
confuſed and improper manner, Neuterly, 
to come in a crowd or hurry. © His lofles 
— that have of late fo h»ddled on his back.“ 
Shak. To run with rapidity, and as it were 
in a hurry. © The baddling brook.” Milt. 

8 S. a confuſed crowd. A tu- 
mult. 

HU'E, S. mo hewe, Sax. ] colour, A 
clamour, or legal purſuit after a robber, at- 
tended with noiſe, from buer, Fr. or he, 
Brit. a noiſe made to ſet dogs on, 

HU'FF, S. [heofen, Sax. ] a ſwell of ſudden 


A ſevere reprimand. One ſwelled make a noiſe like that o 


anger 
— grown inſolent, with a vain opinion of 
his own value. Lewd ſhallow-brained 
buffs.” South, The laſt fenſe is obſolete. 

To HUFF, V. A. [heofen, Sax.) to 
ſwell or puff. To heftor. To reprimand 
with infolence or ſeverity. To bluſter, 
ſtorm, bounce, or behave with inſolence, 
indignation and pride. 

HUF FER, S. a boſter or bully, an inſo- 
lent fellow. 

HUF FISH, Adj. with arrogance, or in- 
ſolence. N 
- HU/FFISHNESS, S. noiſy bluſter. In- 
ſolent pride, or arrogance. 

To HUG, V. A [Vegas, Sax.] to preſs 
cloſe in an embrace. Io fondle, or treat 


with tenderneſs, To hold faſt with great | 


HUM 


aſſection. Hug the good things of life." 
_ | . 

HU, S. an embrace wherein a perſon is 
claſped within the arms. 

HU GE, S. [hoogh, Belg.] large applied to 
ſize, generally including exceſs, if not de- 
formity or terribleneſs of ſize, Vaſt or im- 
menſe. 

HU'GELY, Adv, extenſively, immenſe- 
ly, or enormouſly, Greatly; very much, 
77 : 

HU /GENESS, S. egormity, Greatneſs 

or extenſi veneſs. 
HU /GGER-MUGGER, S. [corrupted, 
perhaps, from buger moc der, to hug or em- 
brace in the dark. ] ſecrecy; in a retired 
place. ** A thing that's done in bugger 
mugger.” L'Eftrange. 

fUGy, Adj. vaſt, great, large. 
HU'LK, S. [holck, Dan. bulke, Belg-] 
the body of a ſhip. Any thing bulky 2n 
weighty, “ This hu/t, Sir John.“ Shak. 

hULL, S. [of belan, Sax. bulgan, Goth.] 
- huſk, or covering of corn or any other 
thing. 

HULL, or KINGSTON 'ypon HULL, 
S. a town in the Eaft Riding of Yorkſhire, 
with two markets, on Tuc{days and Satur- 
days, and one fair, on October 10, for horſes 
and toys. It is ſeated on the N. fide of the 
river Humber, and is a handſome, large 
town, with two pariſh churches. One of 
the fircets reſembles Thames-(treet in Lon - 
don, where pitch, tar, cordagc, and fails 
are to be ſold, and where the thips come to 
lade and unlade their merchandize, it having 
a cuſtom-houſe and a quay, It is very well 
fortified, and is one of the principal places in 
England for trade, It is a county of itſelf, 
ſends 2 members to parliament, and has the 
title of a dutchy. It is 41 miles N. of Lin- 
coln, 36. S. E. of York, and 170 N. of 
London. Lon. 17. 29. lat. 53. 45. 

HU'/LLY, Adj. huſky, or abounding in 


huſks. 

To HUM, V. A. 1 Teut. ] to 

bees. To make an 

inarticulate noiſe. To pauſe in ſpeaking, 
and fill up the interval by making a ſound 
with the breath forced through the lips when 
ſhut. To ſing low. To bum a tune.” 
Pope. To applavd; approbation, about a 
century ago, being commonly expreſſed in 
public aſſemblies by an univerſal hum. 

HU'M, S. the buzzing noiſe made hy bees. 
Figuratively, the coafuſed noiſe made by a 
crowd of people. Any low, rough noiſe. 
A pauſe filled up by a forcible emiſſion of 
breath through the lips when ſnut. You 
hear a bam in the right place.” Spef?, In 
Hudibras it ſeems to be an error of the preſs 
inſtead of bum, or bam, ** Did ſtew their 
meat between their bums,” Hud p. I. cant. 
ii. a 


| 


P HU'M, 
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HU'M, Interj. a low inarticulate ſound, 
made uſe of to imply doubt. 

HU'MAN, Adj. [main, Fr. humanus, 
Lat.] having the qualities of a reaſonabld 
creature. Belonying to, or like a man. 

HUMANE, Adj. [humaine, Fr.] kind; 
civil; good natured; benevolent ; ready to 
embrace all opportunities to relieve and com 
paſſionate our fellow creatures, 

HU'MANELY, Adv. in a kind, civil, 
benevolent manner. 

HUMANIST, S. [humanifle, Fr.] one 
who teaches the rudiments of languages. 

HUMA'NITY, S. {humanite, Fr.] the 
nature of man, © Reach not beyond huma- 
nity. Sidney. Mankind, or the collective 
body of reaſonable creatures. The exerciſe 
of all the ſocial and benevolent virtues neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport our kind, and dignify our 
characters as men, In a ſenſe entirely 
French, the liberal arts, particularly Philo- 
Jogy, or that branch which includes gram- 
mar. 

To HU'MANIZE, V. A. to render ſuſ- 
ceptive of the impreſſions of kindneſs, ten- 
cerneſs or benevolence, 

HU'MANKIND, S. the race of reaſon- 
able or rational creatures. 

HU"MANLY, Adv. after the manner, or 

according to the power of men. In a kind, 
good-natured, or affectionate manner. “ Hu- 
manly ſevere,” Pee. Uſed inſtead of bu- 
mavely. 
HUMBLE, Adj. [humble, Fr. bur'ilis, 
Lat.] having a modeſt opinion of us own 
abilities, behaving with modeſty, ſubmiſſion, 
and deference to others, applied to carriage 
or conduct, oppoſed to proud or arrogant. 
Low, applied to fituation. An humble 
neſt buiſd on the ground.“ Cie. 

To HU MBLE, V. A. to diminiſh a per- 
ſon's pride, To make leſs artogant. To 
mortify; to ſubdue. To reduce the beight of 
a thing.“ Mountains may be bumbled to 
valleys.” Hake. 

HU'MBLE-BEE, S. [from fummeln, 
Teut. and bce.] a wild bee, fo called from its 
buzzing. 

RUMBLENESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
u herein a perſon has a low oppinion of his 
abilities and rank, is ſubmiſſive to others, 
and ready to pay a proper reſpect to the opi- 
rjons of his adverſaries. 

HU'MBLE-PLANT, S. a ſpecies of ſen- 
ſative plant, which derives its name from its 
proſtrating itſelf on the ground when touch- 
ed, and recovering 1s former ſtate immediate- 
ly afterwards. 

HU'MBLES, S. [rombles d un cerf, Fr.] 
the entrails of a deer. 

HUMBLY; Adv. with a proper ſubmiſ- 
ſion to others, and low oppinion of one's 
ſelf. Without pride, applied to the mind. 
Low, applied to ſituation, 


HUM 


HU"MDRUM, Adj. dull; ſtupid. “ An 
old humdrum teilow.”” Addiſ. 

HUMECTA“ ION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
wetting or moiſtening. 

HUMERAL, Adj. [Fr. from bumerus, 
Lat.] belonging to a ſhoulder. 

HUMID, Adj. bamide, Fr.] moiſt, damp, 
wet. 

HUMUDITY, S. [hunidite, Fr.] moiſture, 
d.mpneſs, or that quality which a fluid has 


and expreſſion of our detects or unwortineſs. 
Abatement of pride, 

HUMILITY, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
wherein a perſon has a low opinion of him- 
ſelf and hs advantages, is ſubmiſſive to 
authority, and entirely free from arrogance, 
jor pride, | 


preſent as a cant word for a perſon who 
hums or deceives another by a ridiculous 
— One who tells a lie, or invents a 
tale. 

HU'MORAL, Adj. [from humour] pro- 
ceeding from humours redundant ia the 
body. Humcral fever. Harvey, 

HU'MORIST, S. [bumerific, Fr.] one, 
greatly pleaſcd or diſpleated with trifles, and 
conducts his actions by caprice, fancy, or 
ſome predominant paſſion, 

HU'MOROUS, Adj. tull of comical ideas 
and ſentiments. Capricious; plezſant or 
jocular. Whimſical, 

HU"MOROUSLY, Adv. in a jocoſe, merry, 
or pleaſant manner. With capiice, 

HU"MOROUSNESS, S. fickleneſs of 
temper, A diſpoſition pleaſed or diſpleaſed 


with trifles, 


HU"MOR ESOME, Adj. eaſily pleaſed or 
diſpleaſed. Pecviſh; odd; whimſical. 

HU MERSOMELY, Adv. pceviſhly, in 
ſuch'a manner as to be pleaſed cr diſpleaſed 
with trifles. 

HU'MOUR, S. [laumcur, Fr. humor, Lat.] 
moiſture; any fluid. In Anatomy, the fluids 
in an animal body; corrupt matter collected 
in a wound or abſceſs, Temper, diſpoſition, 
or the ruling paſſion. Any odd mcdley of 
ideas which extort a {mile or laugh; plea- 
ſantry; jocularity. A trick, habit, or prac- 


] 


tice. When 1 am in the 4umour J can 
drink a bottle.“ . | 
To HUMOUR, V. A. to pleaſe or ſooth, 
to comply with a perſon's ruling paſſion or 
foible. Figuratively, to ſuit any deſign in 
ſuch a manner to an obſtacles, as to make it 
rather an ornament than an impediment. 
„The king has Luncured the genius of the 
place.“ Addiſ. To comply with. 

HUM, S. the protuberance, or ſwelling , 
on a crooked back, Ilenee. 


ICU MP - 


of entering the pores or wetting other bodies. 

HUMILI4/TION, S. Fr.] an act where-, 
by a perſon voluntarily deſcends to a lower 
depree of dignity. Mortification, or a ſenſe 


HUMMER, S. an applauder. Uſed at- 


HUN 

HU Mp. BACK, S. a crooked back, or a 
back which has a kind of bump or knob, 
ſwclling'above the other parts, 

To HUNCH, v. N. [4uſch, geven, Teut.] 
to give a blow with the fiſt. At preſent it 
ſignifies, to give a blow with the elbow. To 
make craaked, of hacker, Teut. a crooked 
back. © Thy crooked mind within bunch d 
out thy back,” Dryd. 

HUNCAd-BACKED, Adj. having a crook- 
ed hack. 

HU/NDRED, Adj. [bund, Goth, and 
Sax,] a number conſiſting of ten multiplied 
by ten, Subſtantively it implies a diviſion 
of a country, perhaps ſo called from contain- 
ing a hundred ſecurities for the king's peace, 
from bundred, Sax. a body of one hundred 
men. Alfred the 29th. king of the Well 
Saxons, was the author of this diviſion. 
Likewiſe a meaſure or , certain quantity of 
things. 

HU'NDREDTH, Adj. [hundteontergotha,' 
Sax.] that which has ninery-nine placed next 
before it. 

HU'/NG, Preter, and Part, P. ſſ. of 
HANG. | | | 

HUNGER, S. [Sax. honger, Belg.] the 
pain felt on faſting. A deſire of food. Any 
violent deſire. 

To HUNGER, V. N. to be deſirous of 
eating. To defire any thing eagerly. 

HU'NGERLY, Adj. wanting food or 
nouriſhment, 

HUN GRILY, Adv. with a ſharp or keen 


appetite. 


HUNGRY, Adj. wanting food. Lean | Loft 


for want of food. Figuratiyely, not fat,. or 


fruitful, _ 

HU'NKS, S. [hurfaur, Ifl. ſordid] a per- 
ſon covetous of money. A miſer. A 
Cloſe hunks.” $ 

To HU'NT, V. A. [buntian, Sax. ] to 
chaſe or purſue with dogs. Figuratively, to 
follow cloſe, To ſearch after, applicd to 
the mind. To direct or manage hounds in 
the chace.. © He hunts a pack of dogs bet- 
ter.” Speck. Neuterly, to make one in 
chace after wild animals. To purſue or 
ſearch after a thing that is loſt, or a truth 
not eaſily diſcovered, applied to the mind. 

HU'NT, S. a pack of hounds, ** The 
common bunt.” Dryd., A chace or purſuit 
aiter wild animals, 

HUNTER, S. | huntr, Ifl.] one who 
chaſes or hunts animals. A dog that ſcents, 
or is-uſed ia purſuing game. 

— HUNTIGDON, the chief town of Hunt- 
ingdonſhice, with a market on Saturdays, 
and one fair on March 25, for pedlars ware, 
It is pleaſantly ſeated on « riſing aſcent on 
the river Ouſe, over which there is a handſome 
ſtone- bridge, which leads to Godmancheſ- 
ter. It was once a large place, having no 
leſs than fifteen churches, which are now re- 


duced to two. It is a great thoroughfare on 
No, XIV, 


HUR 
the northern road, and on that acrount is 


well furniſhed with inns, It is the place 
where the aſſizes are held, and has the title of 
an carldom. It ſends two members to par- 
liament; and is 16 miles W. by N. of Cam- 
bridge, and 57 N. by W. of London, Lon. 
17. 20. lat. 52. 19. f 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, a county of 
England, 25 miles in Jength, 17 in breadth, 
and is bounded on the E. by Cambridgeſhire, 
on the W. by Northamptamſhire, on the N. 
by Lincolnſhire, and on the S. by Bedford- 
ſhize. It contains $220 houſes, 49, 320 in- 
habitants, 79 pariſhes, and 6 market-towns, 
The air is good, except in the fenny parts, 
which are aguilh ; and the foil is generally 
rich, producing rich paſtures, and corn. The 
principal rivers are, the Ouſe, the Nen, and 
the Cam, which lat divides it from Cam- 
bridgeſhire. It ſends 4 members to parlia- 
ment, viz. two for Huntingdon, which is the 
ſhire-town, and two for. the county, 

HU'NTRESS, S. a woman that follows 
the chaſe. 

HUNTSMAN, S. a perſon who has the 
direction of a chace. 

HU'RDLE, S. [yr4!, Sax.] in huſbandry, 
frames of ſplit timber, or hazel rods interwo- 
ven, to ſerve for gates, ſheep-folds, or to ſtop 
a gape ina hedge. In Fortification, twigs of 
willows or oſiers interwoven together, uſed 
for ſtrengthening batteries. 

To HU'RL, V. A. {uorlt, Iſl.] to throw, 
or caſt any thing with violence. To utter 
with vehemence. Hurling defiance." Par, 
. To play at hurling a ball. 

HU'RL, S. { hurler, Fr.] a violent commo- 
tion, tumult, or uproar. ** In the ſame hur! 
murdering ſuch as he thought.“ Knowles, 


Not in uſe. 


HU'RLER, S. one who plays at hurling 


a ball. 
HU'RLY, or HU'RLY-BURLY, S. 


[Johnſon, fays he “ has been told that this 
word owes its original to two neighbourin 


families named Hurly and Burley, or e 


and Burligh, which filled their par of 
kingdom with conteſts and. violence. He 
adds, if this account be rejected, the 
word muſt be derived from hurl, burly, and 
burly, a ludicrous reduflication burlade, Fr, 
burlebrelu, Fr.” Yet 28 burler ſignifies to 
howl or rear, and þurl, is an Engliſh noun, 
implying a tümult or uproar; I can't fre 
what reaſon there is to make any difficulty 
about the etymology] a tumult, uproar, or 
buſtle, ** I ſee this 1 * on foot. 
Shak, All places were with tumult 
and hurly burly. Knollen. 

HURRICANE, S. [bargcar, Span.] a 
furious ſtorm ariſing from a oppoſition of 
winds, 

To HU'RRY, v. A. [hergian, Sax. ] to 
drive faſt; to depart or go in haſte, Neu- 


terly, to do a thing in h 
F HU'RRY» 


1 
1 
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HURRY, S. a tumult. A confuſion, A 


eat ha ſte or violent emotion of mind. 

HU'RST, S. [hyrft, Sax. ] a grove or 
thicket of trees. . 

To HURT, V. A, [preter I burt, com- 


pound preter I bave burt, part. paſſ. hurt of 


byrt, Sax. wounded] to affect with pain; to 
wound; to damave. “ Viituc may be aſſail'd 
but never burt. Milt. 

HU'RT, S. damage; injury; miſchicf, or 
harm. A wound or bruiſe. | 

HU'RTFUL, Adj. miſchievous ; per- 
nicious; injurious; affecting a perſon 
with loſs, damages or pain, DeſtruQtive 
to the health. | 

HURTFULLY, Adv. in a miſchievous, 
or pernicious manner, In fuch a manner as 
to impair a perſon's health, or ſubſtance, or 
affect his body with pain. ; 

HU'RTLEBERRY, S. { hjort bar, Dan.] 
the bilberry. 852 | 

HU'RTLESS, Adj. without doing injury 
or harm. Innocent, haimleſs. Receiving 
no injury or harm. | 

HU'SBAND, S. [/oſbhand, Dan. ma- 
ſter, from bus, Sax. a houſe, and banda, 
Run, a maſter} a man married to a wo- 
man. Figuratively, one who underſtands 
and practices fruyali:y. The male of ani- 
mals. Huſtan i to thy ſold.” Drzd. A 
farmer or tiller of ground. The painful 
buſoand plowing up his ground.” Dryd. A 
perſon who furnilhes a ſhip with commodi- 
tics, and anſwers the demands on it on ſhore, 
called a fhip's-Luſbard. e 
To HU'SBAND, V. A. to ſupply with an 
huſband. To manage frugaily. To calti 
vate ground. A fu mer cannot Eſband hi: 

round Bac. 

HU SBANDLESS, Adj: without an huſ- 

band. WM: 
HUSBANDLY, Adv. in a * 
ner. * 
HU'5BANDRY, S. tillage, or culration 
of land. Parſimony, or a careful manage 
ment of money or time. 
He's, Interj. [formed fremthe ſound lan 
inarticulate found made by ſhutting the teeth 
cioſe, applying the tongue to the foreteeth, 
opening the lips and breathing with force, 
uſed to command ſilence. 

HU'SH, Adj. ſent, quiet, or till,” gehe- 
rally uſed in a comparative ſenſe. As 4 
as death. Shak, ha 

To HU'SH, V. A. to ſtill; to lence ; to 
appeale ;* to put an end to à noiſe, uſed with 
xp. io fupprefs in ſilence; to torbid to be 
mentioned 

HU'SH-MONEY, S. money given to ſlifle 
ev dcnce, or to keep a ſectet. 

HU'SK, S. [huidſth, Belg ] the covering 
of fruit or corn. 

To HU'SK, V. A. to [liip off the cover- 
in from coin, or fruit. | 


HY D 
A HUSKED, Adj. covered with a huſk © 
rr | 


HU'/SKY, Adj. conſiſting of, huſks, 
_ HU'SSY, S. fa corruption of - beyſerwife, 
uſed in an ill ſenſe} a bad manager; a bad 
or wanton woman. | 

HU'STINGS, $. Lnge, Sax.” a coun- 
ei, Þufling, Brit. a whiſper j a court of Com. 
mon Pleas held before the lord mayor and 
aldermen at Guildball, London. It is the 
higheſt court belonging to the city ; and 
exiſted fo early as the reign of Edward the 
Confeffor. Co 

— HU'STLE, v. A. to ſhake or rattle to- 

ther. 0 

HU'SWIFE, S. [uſevif, Sax.] a woman 
that is either a bad manager, or of an infa- 
mous character. An oeconomiſt. The 
bounteous buſwwife, nature.” Shak, John- 
fon ſays it is common to uſe ho»ſewife in a 
good ſenſe, but buſwife or hufſy in a bad 
one. | 

To HU'SWIFE, V. A, to manage with 
. 

HU SWIFE RL, S. frugal management of 
houſhold aſſairs. Management of ſuch 
branches of farming as fall within the pro- 
vince of women ; fuch as making cheeſe, &e, 
HUT, S. { hutte, Sax. ] a low, mean, cot- 
tage. f | f 

HU'TCH, S. [huche, Fr. bwecca, Sax.] a 
| : | 

corn cheſt, A Kind of a heule, uſed to 
keep rabits in: Perhaps this may be a cor- 
ruption of hut. 

HUZZA', Inteij. [from the ſound] a ſhout 
or cry of joy. 

To HUZZA/, V. N. to make a ſhovt of 
Joy. Aclively, to receive with acclamations. 

HY ACINTH, S. {4ygcintbus, Lat jacintke, 
Fr.] in Botany, a flower without empale- 
ment, having one bell-ſhaped petal, whoſe 
rim is cut into ſix parts, which are reflexed, 
and ſix ſhort 'a« |-lhaped Namina. Among 
jewellers, a jem of the ſize of a nutmeg, of 
various degrees of deepnels and paleneſs, but 
always of a deadiſh ed with a mixture of 
yellow. The beſt come from the E. and 
W. Indies, 

HY'ACINTHINE,' S. ſvazafin;, Gr.] 
made of hyacinths. Yellow, or the colour 
of hyacinths, + ** His byancintbine lacks.” 
Par, Leſt. 

HY*ALINE, Adv. [vz2yweg, Cr.] glaſſy; 
cryſtalline; made of plats. - Uſed ſubſten- 
tively by Milton. On the clear Fyaline; 
the glaſly ſea.” Par. L. = 

HY'BRIDOUS, Adj. | by/rida, Lat. vfgur, 
Or.] begotten between animals that are ot a 
different fyecies. 

HYDRA, S. [Lat. from ide, Gr. wa- 
ter] a kind of water ſnake feigned to have 
many heads, which grew again as often as 
they were cut off. In Aſtronomy, a 
ſouthern conſtellation conſiſting of 26 \ars. 
9 ——.. 
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Gr. and xipaxn] in Medicine, a 
head 


tameable, and 


- HYG 


HYDRAGOGUES, S. fe, Gr. and 
aw, | medicines which occaſion the diſcharge 
of, watery humours. | 

HYDRAU'LIC, HYDRAU'LICAL, Adj. 
[from hydraulics] relating to the convey- 
ance of water hy pipes. 0 

HYDRAULICS, S. ſ not uſed in the ſin- 
gular, of ohe, Gr. water, and avec, Gr. a 


Pipe] in its primary ſenſe, the ſcience of the 


motion of water or fluids through pipes ; but 
at preſent extended not only to the eonduct- 
ing and railing of water, the confirutting of 
engines for that purpoſe, but likewiſe the 
Jaws of the motion of fluid bodies, 
HYDRO'CELE; S. [Fr. of Jug, Gr. and 
x2] a watery rupture, ſituated in the ſcro- 
tum or groin. | a 
HYDROCE'PHALUS, 8. = vIag, 
ropſy in the 


HYDRO/'GRAPHER, s. [from u3#y, 
Gr, water, and gage, Gr. to "deſcride } a 
_ that makes maps or charts of the 
* 8 


HYDRO GRA PHI, S. See HYDRO- 
GRAPHER, the art of. drawing maps or 
charts of the ſea, . 

HYDRQMANCY, S. ydromantie, Fr.] 
the act or art of foretelling or predicting 
tature events by means of water. 

HYDROMEL, S. [Fr. of ue, Gr. wa- 
ter, and n, Gr. honey] mead, or a drink 
made of honey dilated with water, 

HYDROMETER, S. [of e. Gr. wa- 
ter, and rf, Gr, a meaſure] an in- 
ſtrument to meaſure the gravity, denſity, 
velocity, and other properties belonging to 
water. | 

HYDRO ME TR, S. See HYDROME. 

TER, che act or art ot meaſuriag the other 
properties of water. | , 
_ HYDROPHO'BIA, S. [od. Gr. water, 
and pogew, Gr. to fear] in Medicine, an aver- 
ſion or dread of water, a dangerous ſymptom 
attendiog perſons who are bit by a mad dog. 

HYDRO PIC, HYDRO/PICAL, Adj, 
[-ydropique, Fr.] dropſical. See DROPSY. 

HYDROSTA/TICAL, S. relating to or 
tauphr by hydroſtaticks. | 

HYDROSTATICALLY, Adv. accord- 
ing to the principles of hydroſtatics. 

HYDROSTA'TICS, S. [ not uſed in the 
ſingular, of ee, Gr. water, and caTurn, Gr. 
to tand; becauſe eſteemed the doctrine of 
the equilibrium of liquors] that part of me- 
chanics which conſiders the weight of fluids, 
or of ſolid bodies imerged or placed in them. 

HTDRO TIC, S. bydroti uc, Fr.] a me- 


| dicine which” purges water of phlegm. 


 HYENA, S. [byene, Fr. byena, Lat.] a 
wild beaſt reſembling # wolf, 'reckoned un- 
rted to imitate 'a human 
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-" 


voice in order to ſedpee its prey. 
_ HYGRO'METER; S. [of „ee, Gr; 


and wr] A machine! to meaſute 'the” de- 


2.85 of molſture of tlie air. 


HYP 
HY/CROSCOPE, S. [from vyp:e, Gr. 
and c:oniw| an inſtrument to ſhew the dif- 
ferent degrees of moiſture of the air. 
HYMEN, 8 |uwny, Gr ] the god of 
marriage Figuratively, marriage, In Ana- 


tomy, the virginal membrane.- 


HYMENEAL, HYMENEAN, Adj. re- 
lating to marriage. | , 

HY'MN, S. | hymne, Fr. a religious ſong 
or ode. ! 

To NY MN, V. A. [vv, Gr.] to praiſe 
in ſongs, Neuterly, to ling religious ſongs. 

HY'MNIC, Adj. relating to hymns ufcd 
in religious worſhip. T1 he bymnic notes. 
Denne. 

To HY'P, V. A. ſcontracted from Eype- 
chondriac] to diſpirit or make melancholy, 

HYPE'RBOLA, S. (of %, Gr. and 
Ba AN, Or.] in Geometry, +a curve line, 
formed by the ſection ot a cone. ; 

HYPERBOLE, S. [Fr. vez, Gr. abore 
or beyond, and fax, Gr. to throw or 
caſt} a figure in rhetoric whereby any thing 
is increaſed or diminiſhed beyond the exact 
truth, | 
HYPERBO'LIC, HYPERBO'LICAL, 
Adj. f byperboligue, Fr.] in Geometry, hav- 
ing the properties of an Hyperbola. In Rhe- 
roric, extenuating or exaggerating much be- 
yond the truth. 

HYPZRBO'LICALLY, Adv. after. the 
manner of an Hyperbola. In Rhetoric, ſo 
as to extenuate or exaggerate beyond the 
truth. 

HYPER” O'REAN, Adj. [5yperboreas, 
Lat. þ northern. 

HYPERCRY TIC, S. [ hypercritigue, Fr. 
one who criticiſes with too great nicety an 
rigour. 


HYPERCRITICAL, Adj. critical to aa 
ext 


ME!TER, S. [of vr, Gr. and 
any thing beyond a rule, or the 
meaſure. ** When a man riſes be- 


6 foot, he is an bypermeter.”' Guard. 


'PHEN, S. (vpn, Gr.] in grammar 
and printing, a ſhort line drawn between fi 
lables or compound words, and ſhewing that 
they are to be joined, as in Cd - bead, ever- 
[vi , Sc. ; 

HY pNO ric, S. [from ve, Gr. ] any 
medicine that procures ſleep. 

HYPOCHO'NDRES, S. [hypochondre, 
Fr. re,; Gr. i. e. under the car- 
tilages of the ribs] the two regions lying 
on each ſide the cartilage enliformis, thoſe 
of the ribs and the tip of the breaſt, one of 
which contains the liver, and the other the 
ſpleen. - þ 
”"HYPOCHO/NDRIAC, HYPOCHO/N- 
DRIACAL, Adj. [ bypochondriaque, ] melan- 
choly ; diſordered in mind; producing me- 
lancholy. The hypochendriac paſſion is a diſ- 
eaſe which affects the hypochondres, and oc- 
caſions melancholy, or diſordered imagina- 

F 2 | tions, 


* order to paſs for religious and good, 


- phznomina, 


terigue, Fr.] troubled with fits, Proceeding 


- ĩſe or proceed from diſorders in the womb, 


HYS 
tion, and is variouſly named according to its 
ſitustion; when ſeated in the hypochondres, 
it is properly called the 3 
contractediy the hyp, the ſpleen, Cc. and 
when the flatulent rumblings io the inteſtines 
are conſidered, it is then named the wapaurs. 

HYPO'CRISY, S. [ bypocriſie, Fr. ureupic ic, 
Gr. the acting any part on a theatre} the 
act of counterfeiting religion” or viitue, in 


' HYP'OCRITE, S. [Fr. vnoxgrrng, Gr. 
an actor] one who affects the appearance of 
religion or morality, purely to gain the good 
opinion of others, without being really either 
religious or moral, 
HYPOCRITICAL, Adj. difſembling ; 
affected; appearing good or religious without 
being really fo. 
HYPOCRIUTICALLY, Adv. after the 
manner of an hypocrite. In a diſſembling, 
inſincere manner, 
HYPOGA'STRIC, Adj. | bypogaſtrique, 
Fr.] belonging to the lower belly. 
HYPOSTA'TICAL, Adj. |trom e 
zaſis, bypoſtatique, Fr.] in Chemiſtry, con- 
ſtituting as diltin& principles. In Divinity, 
perſonal. The byfoftatical union, is the union 
ot the human with the divine nature. 
HYPOTENVU'SE, S. | bypetenuſe, Fr.] the 
Jongeſt ſide of a right-anglcd triangle. 
HYPO/ THESIS, S. [Gr. plural, bypo- 
theſer, bypotheſe, Fr.] a ſyitem formed on 
ſome principle not proved, and laid down 
trom the imagination to account for ſome 
A ſuppoſition, | 
HYPOTHE'TIC, HYPOTHETICAL, 
Adj. [hypotbetique, Fr.] including a ſuppo- 
fon ; conditional, oppoſite to politive, ſup- 
oſed. 
HYPOTHE'TICALLY, Adv. upon ſup- 
polition, Conditionally, not paſitively. 
HY'SSOP, S. Ly/ep, Sax, byj/ope, Fr. Hy- 
foprs, Lat.] in Botany, the empale ment 15 
dllony, ſtreaked and permanent. The flower 
of one petal, with a narrow cylindrical tube, 


the chaps inclining, and the under lip trifid. | 


"That mentioned by Solomon as growing on 
walls, is unknown to us at preſent, and that 
mentioned as compoling the ſtick on which 
the ſpunge was put, Jebr xix. 29. ſeems to 
have grown to a greater height than any we 
are at preſent acquainted with. The branches 
were uſed by the Jews to ſprinkle with in 
urifications. To 
HYSTE'RIC, HYSTE'RICAL, S. [/ 


or arifing from diſorders in the womb, 
HYS1EKICS, S. [vrepizee, Gr. of vetga, 
Gr. the womb] fits of women, ſuppoſed to 


arg 


tin /ciz). 


s 


JAC 


m_ I. 
1 is the ninth letter of the Engliſh alphz. 
> 


bet, conſidered both as a vowel and a 

conſonant, and agreeable to that differ. 
ence, is written in a different form, the con- 
ſonant being produced below the line thus I; 
but the vowel ſtanding even with the other 
letters, thus I. The conſonant is called a 
jad, which is the name by which the He- 
brew 1 is called; in ſome words it is ſounded 
like a ſoft g. as in Jewel, before an i it is 
ſounded like the Hebrew), or y Engliſh, as 
The I vowel has two ſounds, 1ſt 
long, which is generally noted by an e final, 
as in mine; 2dly ſhort, as in rin. When placed 
before e, it makes a dipthong of the ſame ſound 
as a double e, as in ſojeld, pronounced fheeld. 
After o it makes a mingled ſound compoſed 
of thet of the two vowels, as in coil, coin ; 
though in-ſpoi/ it conve:ts the ſound of o into 
that of an i, and is itſelf pronounced long, 
as ſpoil pronounced ſpile. It is uſed to de- 
note an unit or ene, 

I, Pronoun perſonal [of it Job. ic, 
Sax, its declination is borrowed either from 
the Gothic or Sax, to which we, have added 
the Iſl. Plür. 

Mod. Eng. J, gen. me. we, gen. us, 


Goth. ik, gan. meina. weit, gen. unſara. 
Sax, ic, dat, me. , wwep dat, us. 
101, gen. myn. wier dat. f.] 


the pronoun perſonal uſed by a perſon when 
paging of, or aſeribing an action to him- 
ielf, | 

To JA'BBER, V. N. [gabberen, Belg, 
gaber, Fr.] to talk idly. To prate or chatter, 
To talk inarticulately, or fo as not to be un- 
derſtood. N 
JA BBERER, S. one who talks or chatters 
too faſt, or fo inarticulately as not to be un- 
der ſtood. 1 

JA'CENT, Adj. [ jacezs, Lat.] lying at 
length. © In the 1 hy 2 

JACK, S. [the ESD of John, which 
heing a common name given to foot boys, 
who were kept to turn ſpits, and pull off 
their maſter's boots; when the inſtruments 
were invented for either of thoſe purpoſes, 
they received the ſame name} a general term 
of contempt for a ſaucy or mean perſon. 
©. Theſe bragging Facks ”” Shak. The in- 


| (trument with which boots are pulled off, or 


{pits are turned. A young pike, applied to 
fiſlh. A cup or drinking veſſel made of 
waxed leather. © A foul jack, or greaſy 
mappled cup. Shak. In Muſic, a piece of 
box fitted with a quill, which, being moved 
by fingering the pieces of ivory, moves 
again(t the wire, and fo ſpinnet, harp- 


ng! ed Ne. rf ſupport. tg ſau wood n. A 
A 


ſmall bow] thrown aur as, à mark to bowlers. 
Joined to the name of, animals, , when both 


lexes are liguified by ons. yd, it implicy the 
ie 2:11%0 wa. 2.4 


ard. 


croſs ſtaff, uſed for taking heights, ſo called 


JAG 


male, as a jack-aſs.. In a ſhip, the flag 
hoiſted up at the ſprit-fail top head. A — 
of mail, from jague, Fr. 

JACKA'L, S. [chace/, Fr,] a ſmall animal 
ſaid to (tart 3 the lion. : 

JACK-A-LA'NTHORN, S. [for Jack 
vith a lanthorn, becauſe it reſembles a perſon 
going, with a Janthorn and candle] a fiery 
meteor, which reſembles the light of a candle 
at a diſtance. KI 

JATCTKANAPES, S. [of Jack and ape] a 
monkey, or ape. Figuratively, a coxcomb, 
or impertinen fellow. 


JACKBOOTS, S. [from jacque, Fr. af fic 


coat of mail] large thick boots uſed by the 
horſe of an army, | 
JA\TEDAW, S. a cock daw, a blackiſh 
bird taught to imitate the human voice. 
JACKET, S. [| jaguette, Fr. jacke, Teut. 
a kind of waiſt coat worn by women for the 
upper part of their riding dreſs, &c. 
JA'CK-KETCH, S. a name given to the 
publ'c cxecutioner. ; | 
JA'CK-PUDDING, S. a perſon who plays 
tricks and other pleaſantries in order to divert 
a mob. It is obſerved by the Guardian, that 
a buffoon is called, by every nation, by the 
name of the diſh they like beſt, In French, 
jean Kg and in Engliſh, jacł- pudding. 
JA'COB'S-STAFF, S. in Aſtronomy, a 


in alluſion to the ladder in Jacob's dream. 
 JACULA'TION, S. [| jaculatio of jaculer, 
Lat.] the act of throwing a dart or weapon. 
* Hurld to and fro with jacu/ations dire. 
Par. Left. 

JADE, S. a horſe of no ſpirit, a hired 
horſe. Figuratively, a woman of bad cha- 
racter; when applied to a yaung woman, it 
expreſſes rather irony than 1 In Na- 
tural Hiſtoryt a ſpecies of jaſper, of extreme 
hardneſs, of a, colour compoſed of a pale 
bluiſh grey, or aſh colour, and a pale green 
intermixed. It is highly eſteemed by the 
Turks for handles of ſabres, and by the In- 
dians, called the divine ſtone. 

To JADE, V. N. to tire or make weary. 
To over-bear or haraſs. ©* Thus jaded by 
a piece of ſcarlet.” Shak. To employ in 
low, and mean offices. A jaded groom,” 
Shak, To ride or tyrannize over. To let 
imagination jade me.” Shak, Neuterly, to 

row weary of any undertaking. To be 
tired with exceſſive labour. To grow diſpi- 
rited, or ſink, 

JADISH, Adj. miſchievous, applied to 
the qualities of a horſe, , Unchaſte, applied 


JAM 
JAG'GEDNESS, S. uneveneſs at the 
— 8 gs 5 
A IL, formerly written ae 0 , 
rl See GAOL. Moderns $4 pro. > 
with * impropriet y, the ſpelling it 72% 
a priſon or place where criminals or debtors 
are confined. 
JA'IL-BIRD, S. a criminal who has been 
confined in a priſon. | 
JA'ILER, S. the keeper of a priſon, 
JA'KES, S. [of uncertain etymelogy] a 
place where perſons anſwer. the calls of na- 
ture, called by Londonners an houſe of of- 


e. 

A'LLAP, S. [Fr. jalapium, low Lat.] 
a firm and ſolid root of a wrinkled ſurtace, 
a faintiſh ſmell and acrid taſte, It is an en- 
cellent purge in all caſes where ſerous hu- 
mours are to be evacuated, was not known 
in Europe till after the diſcovery of America, 
and received its name Jalap, or Jalapa, from 
MAaiapa, a town in New Spain, ncar which it 
was diſcovered, 


boiled with ſugar and water. A raſpberry 


am. . 
/ JAMACIA, an iſland of America, diſeo- 
vered by Chriſtopher Columbus, in 1494, be- 
ing 350 miles N, of the continent of Amer- 
ica, 37 S. of the iſland of Cuba, and 5o W. 
of Hiſpaniola, and is about 160 miles in 
length, and 50 in breadth. It is of an oval 
figure, and grows narrower from the middle, 
al it terminates in two points at the extre- 
mities of the iſland. It contains upwards of 
4,000,000 acres, and is divided by a ridge of 
hills which ran nearly from E. to W, trom 
ſea to ſea, Here abundance of fine rivers 
take their riſe, and flow from both ſides in 
gentle (treams, refreſhing the valleys as they 
glide along, and furniſhing the inhabitants 
with ſweet and cool water. They are well 
ſtored with fiſh, of various kinds, not known 
in Europe, but they are exceedin . 
a gy they 8 and — 1 
_= plenty, not unlike ours. None of 
theſe rivers are navigable, but ſome of them 
are ſo large that the ſugars are carried upon 
them in canoes from the remote plantations 
to the ſea-ſide, They are ſo numerous, that 
it is impoſſible to deſcribe them all, and ſome 
of them run under ground for a conſiderable 
ſpace, particularly the Rio-Cobre, and the 
Rio- Pedra, The mountains, and indeed the 
greateſt part of the iſland, are covered with 
woods, which never loſe their verdure, but 
look green at all times of the year, for here 


is an eternal ſpring. There are a thouſand 
different kinds of trees adorning the brow of 
every hill, irregularly mixing their different 
branches, appearing in. a' gay confuſion, and 
forming grooves and cool. retreats, Among 
theſe are the liguum vitæ, the cedar, and the 
mahogany trees. Jo the valleys my are 
e | ** tes gad 


AM, S. a tart, or conſerve of fruits 


FAM 


{tar-apples, guavas, citrons, maminces, and 


7 
o 


JAP 


in great plenty, ſuch as Seville and China 


ſugar- eanes, ginger, orange and lemon trees, | like ours, with variety of roots. Fruits are 


others, which make the country look like a 
paradiſe, Bur, to halance this, there are 
dreadful alligators in the rivers, guianoes, 
and galli-waſps in the fens and marks, and 
fnakes and noxious animals in the mountains. 
The longeſt day is about thirteen hours, and 
about nine in the morning it is fo intolerably 
hot, that it would be difficult to live, it the 
ſea-breezes dd not arife to cool the air. 
Sometimes the nights are pretty cool, and 
there are great dews, which are looked upon 
as unwholeſome, eſpecially to new comers. 
There are two ſprings, or ſeaſons, for plant- 
ing grain, and the ycar is diſtinguiſhed into 
two ſeaſons, which are the wet and dry; 
Hut the rains are not ſo frequent as they were 
formerly, which is ſuppbſcd to be owing to 
the cutting down the woods, The months 
ef July, Avguſt, and September, are called: 
the hurricane months, becauſe then they are 
molt frequent; and there is lightning almoſt 
every night. * There is not above a third part 
of the ifla1d inhabited, for the plantations are 
all by thc ſca- ſide. Here and there are ſavan- 
nahs, or large plains, where the original na- 
tives uſed to plant their Indian corn, and 
whic'r the Spaniards made uſe of for breeding 
their cattle, but theſe are now quite bare and 
barren, The gentlemen's houſes are gene- 
rally built low, being only one ſtory, on ac- 
count of the hurricanes and earthquakes, and 
the negroes huts are made of reeds, which 
will hold only two or three perſons. The 
common drink is Madeira wine, or rum- 
punch. The common bread, er that which 
ſer ves for it, is plantains, yams, and caſſavia- 
roots. The yams are like potatoes, only of 
a much larger ſize, and more coarſe, Hogs 
are planty, and their mutton and lamb pretiy 
good ; but the ſervants generally feed upon 
Iriſh fa!t-beef, and the negroes have herrings 
and ſalt-fiſh. The common dreſs here of 
the men is, linen drawers and waiſtcoats, 
thread ſtockings, and handkerchiefs tied 
round the head; but, upon publick occaſi- 
ons, the gentlemen wear wips, ſilk coats aud 
waiftcoats, trimmed with filver. The ne- 
groes go naked, except a pair of breeches or 
a petticoat ; but many of the women will 
not agtee to wear theſe laſt, for they have 
no ſenſe of ſhame, The ladies are richly 
dreſt, and the ſervant maids wear linen- 
gowns. The current coin is all Spaniſh- 
money, for that of the Fnglith is kept as a 
curiofity. The general produce of this ifland 
is, ſugar, rum, gnger, cotton, indigo, pi- 
mento, chocolate, ſevetal kinds of wood, 


and medicinal drugs. ' They have ſome to- 
bacco, which is but indiflerent, and uſed 


only by the 'negroes, who can ſcareg live 
without it. They have no ſorts of Eurapean 


oranges, common and ſweet lemons, ſha» 
decks, citrons, pomegranates, mammees, 
ſour-ſops, papas, pine apples, cuſtard-apples, 
 ſtar-apples, prickly pears, allicada-pears, 
melons, pompions, guavas, and many other 
forts. The common diſtempers ate, fevers, 
fluxes, and the dry gripes. There are four 
negroes to a white man, and, of the former 
there are about 100,050, beſides a mixed 
breed, between the blacks, whites, and mu- 
lattoes, This iſland was taken by the Eng- 
liſh in 1656, under the command of Pen and 
Venables. St. Jago was the capital town, 
but now Kingſton claims that privilege. 

JA'MB, S. [jambe, Fr. jambet, Span.] 
any ſupporter, articularly applied to thoſe 
on each fide a door, Cc. 

IA*'MBIC, S. [iambigue, Fr.] verſes com- 
poſed of a ſhort and long ſyllable ; and be- 
ing generaliy uſed in ſatyrical compoſitions, 
is applied hguratively to ſignify ſatire, ** In 
keen iambics.” Dryd, _ 

To IAN V. A. | janglen, Fr.] to 
quarrel, Neuterly, to make an wntuncable 
ſound, or a noiſe like that of pieces of iron 
knocked againſt each other. 

JANGLER, S. a quarrelſome, noiſy, 
rattling fellow, 

JA*NISARY, S. [from penizers, Turk.] 
an order of foot ſoldiers in the Turkiſh ar- 
mies, reputed the foot guards of the grand 
ſeignor. Their dreſs conſiſts of a dollman 
or long gown with ſhort ſleeves; they wear 
na turban, but have a kind of cap, called 
zarcola, and a leng hood of the ſame ſtuff 
hanging over their ſhoulders. Their arms, 
in time of war, are, in Europe, a fabre, a 
carabine, or muſguet, and à cartouch- box 
hanging on their left. fide, 

JANTY, Adj. ſhowy ; gaudy, or care- 
leſsiy adorned. © A janty ſlattern.” Spe. 

1 S. [januariz:, Lat.] the 
firſt month of the year, ſo named from 
Fanus, to whom it was dedicated by the an- 
cent Romans, 

JAPAN, S. wond varniſhed and raiſed in 
figures painted, Figuratively, china, or fine 
japanned procelaine. 

. JAPAN, a large conntry in the moſt 
eaſtern part of Aſia, with the titleof an em- 
pire. It is compoſed of ſeveral iſlands, in 
the principal of which are Niphon and Sai- 
kok f, or Sacock. It was diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe in 1542, being caſt upon ſhore 
by a tempeſt. The whole empire is divided 
into ſeven principal countries, which are ſub- 
divided into 70 provinces, It is the richeſt 
country in the world for gold, and the air 
and water are very good, It produces a great 
deal of rice, which they reap in September; 
miſter, wheat, and barley, which they get in 


: s ſ - N 2 — 0 wok 
grain, but they have Indi m corn, 'Guinea- | 


in May. Ceders are common, and fo large 


corn, and pcaſe of various kinds, but none | that they are proper for the matts of ſhips and 
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. ropeans. Our 


i ſome of them; and there are many women 


JAP 


columns for temples. They have a | 
quantity of — ſilk and ſkins, — 
io red pearls, which are not leſs in eſteem 
than the white. in ſhort, Japon is account- 
ed one of the beſt cquntries in Aſia. The 
inhabitants are naturally ingenious, and have 
a happy memory; but their manners are 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe of the Eu- 
common drinks are cold and 
theirs are all hot: we uncover the head out 
of reſpect and they the feet; we are fond of 
white teeth and they of black ; we get on 
horſeback on the left ſide and they on the 
right; and they have a language ſo particu- 
lar that it is underſtood by no other nation. 
They value their lives ſo little that when a 
lord makes a feaſt, the :domeſticks diſpute 
who ſhall have the honour of cutting open 
their bellies before the gueſts. - The ſciences 
are highly eſteemed among them, and _ 
have . ſchools at different places. Thoſe 
that they ſtudy moſt are arithmetic, rhetoric, 
poetry, hiſtory, and aſtronomy. Some of 
their ſchools at Meaco have each 3 or 4000 
ſcholars, They treat the women with a 
great deal of ſeverity, and puniſh adultery 
with death; yet a man may take as many 
wives as he leaſes, On the other hand, 
bawdy-houſes are very frequent, and they to- 
lcrate ſins agaipſt nature. Thoſe that have too 
many children make no ſcruple of deſtroying 


who kill them be fore they are born, eſpecially 
if they ſuſpect theyareof the female ſex, The 
Japaneſe are naturally guod ſoldiers, and {kii-' 
tul at ſhooting with a bow : however, as they 
inhabit nothing but iſlands, they are ſeldom 
at war with-their neighbours. They former- 
ly carried on a trade with the neighbouring 
countries, but now all communication with 
others is forbid, eſpecially with Chriſti- 
ans, for they do not look upon the Dutch 
to be ſuch. Their emperor is called Dairo ; 
and-in the minority of one of them in 
1150, when they had civil wars, one of 
the competitors for the crown aſſumed the 
eccleſiaſtical government, retaining the ſame 
title; while the other, who ruled in civil af- 
fairs, was called Cuba ; and things have re- 
mained on the ſame footing» to this day. 
The Dairo is the chief emperor, and confers 
the dignity upon the other as if he was his 
vaſſal. He reſides at Meaco ; and has no 
lands, but he has a right of ſelling titles and 
Gignities ; and the idolatrous prieſts make 
great contributions. He wears a black habit, 
and a cap upon his head: his feet muſt ne- 
ner touch the ground, nor muſt he ever be 
expoſed to the rays of the fun. He never 
cuts his hair, nor his beard, nor his nails ; and 
all his vituals muſt be dreſſed in new veſſels. 
When he goes abruad, he is carrried by 14 
men in a lit er, ſarrounded with curtains, ſo 
that he may ſee aud not be ſeen. He has 
generally 12 wives, who has each a palace, 


JAR 


with ſinging and dancing women for his di- 
verſion, He has alſo an unlimited number 
of concubines. His palace is adorned with 
365 idols. The religion of the whole coun- 
try is paganiſm ; but there are two different 
ſets, There is no country in the world 
where there are more convents than here ; 
but the women are not chaſte, for they have 
the ſceret of taking drugs to render themſelves 
barren, There were once a great number of 
Chriſtians in different parts of the empire 
but in 1638 they underwent great perſecuti- 
ons, inſomuch that they were all rooted out 
of Japan, The cauſe of this was the oppo- 
ſition of the prieſts ; the haughty behaviour 
of the Portugueſe, they not allowing ſeveral 
wives ; and the perſuaſions of the Dutch, 
who told them that their emperor would be- 
come a ſlave to. the pope. The emperor of 
Japau is a ſovereign monarch, and all the 
petty kings are his vaſſals. His army gene- 
rally conſiits of 100, o foot, and a0, oco 
horſe, which with thoſe maintained by his 
vaſlals amount to 268,000 foot, 38, o 
horſe, and 2000 vaſſals. His ordinary reve- 
nur is immenſe, but it is hard to ſay what it 
is exactly. The palace of the emperor is at 
Jeddo, in*the iſland of Niphon, and it is 
the capital of the whole, The only Euro- 
peans that trade with Japan are the. Dutch ; 
and whenever their ſhips arrive they take 
away their guns, fails, and helms, and carry 
them on ſhore till they are ready to. return 
back. In the abſence of the ſhips the factors 
are ſhut up in a ſmall peninſula, and are not 
ſuffered ſo much as to have a lighted candle 
in their houſes in the night time. The mer- 
chandiſcs which the Dutch carry to Japan are 
{pices, ſugar, filks, linen and woolen cloth, 
elephants teeth. and haberdaſhery wares ; for 
whieh they receive gold, ſilver, cabinets, and 
other japanned and lacquered ware. The 
Japaneſe have neither tables, beds, nor 
chairs ; but they lit and lie on carpets and 
mats in the manner of the Turks. 

To JAPAN, S. to varniſh, or 'embelliſh 
with figures glazed with varniſh. To black 
(hoes, ſo as to make them ſhine. A low 
phraſe, 5 

JAFANNER, S. one (killed in varniſh- 
ng. A ſhveblacker, a low word. 

To AR, [from corre, Sax. guerre, Fr.] to 
ſtrike together with a kind of a ſhort ratling, 
To make a diſagreeable barſh tune. Figura- 
tively, to claſh, interfere, act in oppolition, 
or be inconſiſent. To quarrel or diſpute. 

JAR, 8. a diſagreeable, harſh, and un- 
tuncable ſound, like that made by pieces of 
iron which are ſtruck againſt and vibrate up- 
on each other. Figuratively, a quarrel or 
{tate of diſcord, A ſtate in which a door is 
lett open, ſo as it may ſtrike the poſt ; half 
„pen; it generally has a before it, and ſeems 
rather an adverb than a ſubſtantive. An 


earthen veſſel. 6-44 cabs th 
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JA/RGON,; S. [Fr. Span-] un- 

intelligible talk. Wo — ideas. 
A MIN E, S. ¶ jaſmine, Fr. it is gene- 

rally pronounced am ine] a tree with nar- 
row ſpear» ſhaped e A whice ſweet 
ſcented: flo wor. TEES 

JASPER, 8. (juſps, Fr. iaſpis, Late] a? 
hard ſtone of a bright, — E 
— found in many parts of the E Indies, 

Art "mu e 

JAWELINy S. jaueliue, Fr ] pr wi | 
an iron pointed. head ; nen 
by fooror horſe . . 

-JAUNDICE, 8. if jaunifizof 

yellow] in medicine, a diſcaſe OE: 
— ſtate of the blood and humour, by 
an excrementitious bile, from a fault of the 
bilious ducts, greatly ip juring the functions 
of the body, and readeriog _ ſkin of a — 


low colour 2 zo? W * n A» 
JAU/NDICED,- Adj. being ldd with 
4he-jaundice. . - FeO v7 


10 JAUNT, v. N. Lausen, Fra], to 
winder: about. Always . 3 
or to exprels-Jevity. 

JAUNT, S. a ramble ; light, or ex · 
curlrome:! Now ud. only in a Judicrous 
ienſe but formerly in 1 reye one. 5 Our 
Saviour uſter his air y nt. Par Reg. y 

*JAYFNDINESS, S. {from Reih r 

ꝛirineſu g carcleſs air 3 gentility. | 

JA W, Sp i{geogti,' Sax. lieveg Belg. the 
bone in the- mouth in which the teel are 
fixed. Figuratively, the. moutbz. 

JA'Y, S. a bird about the ſize of a pigeon 
with blut feathers onits'wingy, mat ak con 
of clay. culour on its breaſt, - | 

. VCE,, 8. ſit has no plural, of ur berg 


ICY 
fined to the ler dba js near this iſland, Their 
houſes are ſeatzored about at a oy 4" from 
each other, and many of them ate; 
the ground, but ha are afl miſcrable le Guts 
covered. hf ins. ;Mang--of the inh abi- 
tants pyofeſo Ghriſtiaaamy j Hut-.thoſe- that 


i at a diſtance are Pagans: They are 
-:claathed wit ins- aft beats, 
* es trade with the- natives for «þides, 
tallaw, train gil, , whalebapg, 1 and ſes-horſcs 
eth, which are as gogds;as 4 izorys.; The” 
ther a Laid 29 ' live 29% Nerz "wrthour siche 
phyGoings 0 pace mba. dom 164. 
1 ** 1 n. Tow e F | 
me JW; 252 
Sax. the youre. the prints of. 
at of, John, King'of 
hemia on' his Goda degote that be.was ſub- 
 feryient1)to. Fhilip, king. we Francey-wboſ: 
phy he received, but being, lain by Fdward 
8 Black Prigee, Ray ſon of Edward III. 
he then, aſſumed ANG 7605 genote his 
3 to his a — e whit oa 
always been; en 
T Co ene 3 of its N ez Welk,” and 
written: irch dien, your countryman, in me⸗ 
mory.,of Edward ibe IId's being born in 


ales, is a. conjectuie that may make ore 


ſmile at —— Kentility of, ſome ezymalogilts 


i 
e e cht, Se.) a 
mall anima able tor its, anti at hi 
to. the — _— e e it, pie ke 
FH fly, is a 105 which is bred in 
dy of caterpillars, and is ſo called in 
Aſn % whe, repert that the ichnenmon 
gets down 2 & throat of the crocodile, and 
eats. oy out Nen the desde“ 


water or other fluid frozen hard by cole. | belly. 


Sugar melted and grown hard.after wards; A 
mixture of melted ſugar, &c. appearing, 
white, wich . whick , paſtr3eooks cover their 
cakes, - To Greak the, ice, is tio make the fcfi 
attempt. 
To ICR v. A. to ficeze water hard; to 
cover with ice. 
-V'CEHOUSH, S. a Nas in in which ice is. 
eſer ved for vic inthe ſummer. .. | 
ICELAND,:a- large afland. to "the N. of 
Futepe, about. 300 miles in length, and. he 
in bꝛeadtb. For 4wo months together the 
ſun never ſets; and in the winter it Wan 
riſes for the ſame (pace, ut leaſt not entirely. 
The middle of this. iſland is mountainous, 
ſtony, and ba cen; but. in ſome. places chere 
are excellent paſtures, and the graſs has a 
fine ſmell. I he ice which: gets looſe from 
the more northern country in May. brings]. 
with it a large quantity of wood, and ſeveral 
animals, ſuch as foxes, wolves, ard bears, |, 
Mount Hecla is the moſt noted mountain, 
and is a” valcona, which ſometimes throws 


out fulphureous torrents. The inhabitants 


believe that ſome of the ſouls of the damned 


[ ICHNO'GRAPAY; 8. 56 from v Gr.] 


and ypaqu,] in perſpeQtive, the view of any 
thiok 6 cut zh, 10 3 plane 7 ay the hori- 
zon, juſt at the bottom In Architec- 


I ture. 4 travſverſe ſection of. a building, ex- 


; hibitip its circumference, the ſeveral rooms 
in the fory ory, together with their dimenſions 
nh the thickneſs of their wa E. A 8 


lot. 
IcH „S. ſoap, Git a thin watery 
humour, , 5 500 matter w ich flows from 
Wor 

TCHOROUS, Atj. ſanious; thin; un · 
digeſted; applied to humouts. 
T1CICLE, S. [from ite] a ſhoot of ice 
hanging from any high place. . 

V'CINESS, 8. che tate of witer grown 
bard by cold. 

VCON, S. [en, Gr), a FREY reſem- 
blence, or iepteſentation. in image. 

ACTERICAL, A. [i&erique. Fr. ifteri- 
cn, Lat.] affefted with the jaundice. Good 
againſt the jaundice, 
V'CY, Adj. full of or aboundin with. ice. 


go to this mountain, and that others ate con- 


Figuratively, cold; froſty, Not. warm; 
free from paſſion. 41 
IDE“, 


1D L 
IDEA, S. ſ dia, Gr.] whatfoever is the 


FO 
* I'DLENESS, 8. {ide/nefſe, Sax,] averſion 


heit immediate object of ion, thought or | to labour. Want of emplo t. Want 
rom — — which any j of importance; — — 
3, thing appears to the mind. A notion, con- oy of judgment, applicd to the under- 
; WH ccption., | anding, _ 2 

abi. IDEAL, Adj. mental; intellectual; exiſt-| I DLV, Adv. lazily, with averſion to 
that Wing in the mind; not perceived by the | employment, In a fooliſh or trifling man- 
are ſenſes. | ee ee ner. Without care, attehtion, or profit, 
alls. IDEALLY, Ady. mentally; in the mind. | ** 1 i heard.“ Shak. Without eſſcct ; in 
(des, IDEN'TIC, I TICAL, Adj. Le- vain. © Ceaſe to bark any longer y a- 
orſts Mine, Fr.] the ſame; implying the ſame | gaialt the truth.“ Hockey, 
| he” ching or the ſame idea, | I'DOL, S. Jie, Fr. aN, Gr.] an 
ther IDEN'TITY, S. [identire, Fr. of idem, image worſhipped as a god. A counterfeit, 
64. Lat. the ſame] ſameneſs. That by which a | image, or reſemblance ; hence the word 4 
F thing is diſtinguiſhed from any other. for a jointed image played with by children. 
or IDES, 1455 Lat.) a term anciently uſed | A petſon loved or reſpected to adoration, 
ales, to diſtinguiſh, time; it fell on the 13th of | © The people's Ido.” Denham. Adjectively, 
Bo- Bevery month, excepting in March, July, | fooliſh, idolatry being in ſcripture termed 
ſub- BY Oftober, in which it was the 14th. folly. ** Woe to the ide ſhepherd.” Ztcb, 
boſe IDIOCY, S. ſ dena, Gr.] fooliſhneſs, | xi. 17. . | 
yard BY weakneſs of underſtanding. | IDO'LATER, S. [ idolatre, Fr.] one who 
Hl. I'DIOM, S. (idieme, Fr. Hs, Gr.] a | pays divine worſhip to images, 
his manner of ſpeaking peculiar to any particu-} To IDO'LATRIZE, V. A, to honor 
has Ilir language. | | idols with divine worſhip. 
les, IDIOMA'TIC, IDIQOMA'TICAL, Adj | IDO'/LATROUS, Adj. tending to idolatry, 
and BW peculiar to a particular language. or transferring the worſhip due to God unto 
Mme- IDIOSYNCRASY, S. { from ioc cu, and | idols. 7 

in Waco, Gr.] a diſpoſition peculiar to a per- | IDO'LATRY, S. [ide/arrie, Fr. idelatria, 
ore Wh Lat.] the worlhip of images. The act of 


on. 
iſts IDVOT, 8. [idiote, Fr. idieta, Lat.] 
changeling, or one without the uſe of 1ca- 


making any image to repreſent the deity: 
See Dent. v. 8. An inordinate reſpett for 
rſon or creature, Phil. iii. 19. An 


"a ſon. any 
uy IDIOTISM, S. ſidiatiſme, Fr. ie, Gr.] — ive affection for the things of this 
8, a manner or phraſe of expreſſion peculiar to | world, C iti, 5. 
Fa a language. Folly, weaknefs of underſtand- : JECT S. a worſhipper of images or 
* ing. alſe . : 
on DL, Adj. [idel, ydel, Sax.) lazy; a- To IDOLIZE, V. A. to love or reve- 
nd verſe to labour, or uncmployed. Joined | rence any thing or perfon to an exceſs, 
e's with time, leiſure, or freedom from ſabour. VDYL, S. [a@3yMdy, Gr, iim, Lat.] 
Uſeleſs; vain ; ineſſectual; worthleſs ; bar- | a ſhort poem. 
. ren, or productive of no good, applied to I. E. an abreviature for id. , Lat. that 
"Y WW things. ** Defarts ide. Stat. Trifling or | is, 
* of no, importance, applied to narratives or] JEALOUS, Adj. ie, Fr.] ſuſpicious 
*C- diſcourſes. In Scripture, cenſorious, re- | of the ſincerity of a married perſon's affec- 
— proachful, ſlanderous without grounds, wick- | tions ; fond; emvlous, proſectting with a 
— ed, lying; joined with — Macknight kind of 1ivalſhip. Extremely vigilant to pre- 
* obſerves that “ j word.” ** Mart, xii. | vent danger; full of ſuſpicion; warm in de- 
nd 36. may ſignify a lie, for Fxed, v. g. | fence of his prerogative, and rigorouſly | 
where Pharaoh orders heavier taſks, that the | puniſhing any transferring of honour or 
L Iſraelites might not regard ing words, or worſhip due from bim to another, when 
2 the words of a lie; the ſeptuagint, have | applicd to God, Excd. xx. F xxxiv. 14. 
vain or unprofitable words, a ſenſe in which | Bent. iv. 24. 1 the Lord thy God am a 
” the word idle is uſed: In the targum it is | jealous Cod.” 
tranſlated idle words, PA anſwering to JEA"'LOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
— our Lord's expreſſion, 0. being — * as to betriy ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of 2 
— by agyww by the ſeptuagint, from whence | lover, huſband, or wife. Extremely eauti- 
age, the word uſed in Matt. is gerived: | ous, vigilant, or zealous. 
2 From hence it is plain that an idle word im- | JEA/LOUSNESS, S. ſuſpicious with te- 
: plies a lie. Sce Luke xxiv. 11. To this | ſpect to the fincerity of love, or extremely ' 
5 we add that idle formerly was uſed to ſignity | zealous not to be ſurpailed. 
q wicked, as in Spenſer, where the wicked of-“ JEA'LOUSY, S. | jaloufie, Fr.] a ſtate 
of mind whefezn 'a lover imagines: himſelf 


fers of Mammon are called idle offers. 
IDLER, S. a lazy idle perſon. 
To VDLE, V. N. to paſs time without 
employment. | | 
No. XIV. 


Ito the matriage 


not cqually beloved, or a married per ſon 
ſuſpec ts the ſidelmy of her huſband or wife + 

es. A ſuſpicions fear. 

Cavticn 


JER JER 
Caution; vigilance againſt danger; en- St. Hilary, in {the S. part of the iſland. It 


treme application for fear of being ſur- lies extremely well for. trade in time of peace, 
kc F TAK? 8 and to annoy {the French priyateers in time | 
4 To JEER, V. N. to ſcoff, to mock, to of war, It is well watered with rivulets, 


rally or treat with ridicule in order to pro- and produces but Jittle corn ; but is pretty 

voke ; uſed with at. ' Neuterly, to treat | well ſtacked with fruit-trees. They have 2 

with ſcoffs ; to ridicule in order to vex. noted manufatory for woollen · ſtock ings and 

JE'ER, S. an expreſſion wherein a per- caps, aud are ſtill governed by the ancient 

ſon is ridiculed. A diſpleaſing jeſt or ſcoff, | Norman laws, the cougts of Kngland have 

JEERER,- S. one who treats another | no juriſdiftion here. 

with ridicule and ſevere or diſptcafing jeſts. ESSAMINE, S. fe JASMINE, 

JEERINGLY, Adv. with afly, ridicu- | JERUSALEM, 8, an ancient and famous 

lous and oſſenſi ve jeſt. = town of Aſia, formerly capital of Judea, af- | 

JEHO'VAH, (Tyr. Heb.] the proper ter David had conguered the Jebuzites, It 

name of God in the Hebrew, The Jews | was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, in (the ele- 

pretend that the true pronunciation of this | venth year of the reign of Zedekiah, and the 

name is unknown either to men or angels, | Jews were led captive to Babylon. It was 

and therefore in the Maſorete bibles it is | afterwards taken by the Romans, and ruin- 

pointed and pronounced as if Elohim : the ed, together with the Temple, 79 years after 

great veneration that they have for this | the birth of Chriſt, being one of the moſt re- 

name is inconceivable, and the virtues they | markable ſieges in hiſtory. The emperor 

aſcribe to the very pronunciation of it is Adrian duilt a new city, near the ruins of 

| great, ſince the Rabbis aſſert that the mira- | ancient Jerufalem, It was taken by the Per- 

| cles of Chriſt, the reality of which they do | ſians in 614, and by the Saracens in 636. In 

not queſtion, like our modern deiſts, were | 1099 it was retaken by the Latins, who 

8 by means of the name of Je- founded a new kingdom, which laſted 88 

yah, which he ſtole out of Solomon's | years, under g kings, Saladin, king of 

2 | e: and Syria, got poſſeſſion of it in 2187, 

.JEJU'NE, Adj. [ jejunis, Lat ] wanting. T e Turks drove away the Saracens in 1117, 

empty or void. June of ſplrit. Bac. | and have kept . on of it ever ſince, 

Pure, void of mixture, ai. « Je;zune | Who call it Eleods, that is, The Holy City. 

or limpid water,” Brown, Dry, unaſſe ding, It is now inhabited x » Arabs, Jews, 

applied to ſtile. | and Chriſtians. It ſtands on a high rock, 

JEJU'NENESS, S. penury, poverty, want | with ſteep aſcents on every fide, except 

of ſpirit, applied to bodies. Dryneſs, or] to the N. It is almoſt ſurrounded with valleys 

want of entertainment, applied to ſtile or | encompaſſed with mountains, ſo that it ſeems 

| ; literary compoſitions. to ſtand in the middle of an amphitheatre, 

| JELLY, S. ſee GELLY, which is the | It is at preſent about three miles in circum- 

moſt proper ſpelling. | ference, and includes Mount Calvary, which 

JENNET, S. fee GENNET, was formerly without the walls, The only 

JEOPARDOUS, Adj. expoſed to hazard | thing that renders it conſiderable is the great 

or danger, reſort of pilgrims, fur the inhabitants accom- 

JE'OPARDY, S. [derived from perdu, modate them with lodgings and proviſions, 

Fr. I have loſt} hazard, riſque, or a ſtate | which is their chief buſineſs, A Baſhaw, 

wherein a perſon is expoſed to extreme dan- with a guard of Janiſſaries, always reſide 

der. Were in jeopardy,” Luke viii.-23, | bere, to potect them from the inſults of the 

To JE'RK, V. A. [perecc n, 828. to | Arabs. e church of the Holy Sepulchre, 

ſtrike with a quick and violent blow. Neu- which tbe pilgrims chiefly come to viſit, is a 

terly, to ſtrike a perſon with a quick blow, | large ſtructure, with a round nave, which 

by way of accofting him, © Will jerk and | has ao light but what comes through the top, 

greet.” Dryd. like the Rotunda at Rome, The dome is 

— S. a blow given with a kind of | covered on the out-ſide with lead, and within 

a ſpring. A ſudden ſpring; a quick jolt | with cedar wood, The opening of the dome 

that ſhocks and farts. “ Lobſters ſwim | is cloſed with a net of wire, to hinder the 

backwards by jerks.” Grew. bird; from coming into the church, Jn the 

JERKEN, S. a jacket; ſhort-coat, or | middle of the nave, and directly under the 

cloſe waiſtcoat. Likewiſe à kir.d of hawk. a opening of the dome, is the Holy _ 

JERSEY, S. an ifland in the Engliſh | chre, which is placed on a chapel, whoſe 

Channel, 12 miles from the coaſt of Nor- door is 3 feet high, and 2 Faw (4 It is ſo 

mandy, in France, and 25 from the coaſt | fmall, that it will hold but three perſons on 


of Britany, ſubject to the Engliſh. It is 
about 30 miles in circumference, and is dif- 
ficult of acceſs, on account of the rocks, 
ſands, and forts erected for its defence. It 


contains 12 pariſhes; and the-chick town is | 


their knees at a time. At the entrance on 
the right band is the place where the body of 
our Saviour was laid, and not in the middle 
as many have thought. The table which he 
was laid on at firſt, is two feet and Ar 
's 


1 
4 


JES | 
ich from the pavement, which is now co- 


ſliaas who came up to viſit it were all for 
arrying away a ſmall bit. This chapel is 
cut out of the rock; and there are three 
holes in the roof; to let out the imoſte of the 
lamps, which are 44 ir! number,” and always 
kept lighted. The whole is covered with 
white mardle both within and withaut; and, 
on the out«ſide, there ate 10 fine columns 
of the ſame. It is covered with N 


three 
in hejok 


having 3 lam der e 
of the Segulchre there is a-lilver lamp, & 
Turks have had a mind ſeveral times to. earry 

off this lamp, and ſend it to Mecca, We 
have not room to mention other particulars ; 
and therefore we ſhall only take notice, that 
very year, on Geod-Friday, all parts of bor 
Saviour's paſſion 'arg ſolemnized and acted, 
They have firſt a ſermon, and then every one 
takes # lighted taper in his band, with eruci- 
fixes and other things to begin the proceſſion, 
Among the crueifixes, there is one as large as 
the life, exceedingly well done, being cover- 
ed with thorns, and beſmeared with blood. | 
They vilit firft the pillar of flagellation; 
next the priſon ; afterwards the altar ef the 
diviſion of Chriſt's garments; then they ad- 
vance to the chapel of derifion, and from 
thenes to Mount Calvary, leaving their ſhoes 
at the bottom of the ſtairs. Here ate two 
altars; one where our Lord was ſuppoſed to 
be nailed to the croſs; and another where it 
was erefted, and where they ſet up the cru- 
cified image, which finiſhes the 9 qe. 
only, they pull out the nails, take down 
body, — wrap it in a winding-ſheet. It is 
102 miles S. W. of Damaſcus, 45 from the 
Mediterranean Sea, and zgo N. E. of Grand 
Cairo, Lon. 57. o. lat. 31. 50. 
JERU'SALEM-ARTICHOKE, S. in Bo- 
any, a ſpecies of ſun - flower, which is pro- 
pagated the ſake of its roots, by 
ſteemed equal or ſuperior to potatoes. 
To JEST, V. N. {from geftio, gefticular, 
t. or chiftes, Span. jeſts] to create mirth 
by pleaſant and wiety turns in expreſſion, 
and odd or comical motions of the body, 
To ſpeak a thing one knows to be falſe pure» 
ly to divert another. 
JE'ST, S. a witty or pointed turn of words, 
hich diverts, or raiſes laughter, The ob- 
et of mirth or laughter. The Lord 
Mayor is become the jeſ of the town.” A 
udicrous manner of doing a thing, oppoſed 
o ſerious , oppoſed to earneſt, 

JESTE 


vered with white marble, becauſe the * 


| fire, 


„S. one given to witty turns in | 


IGN 
kept by great perſons to divert them by bis 


ET, S. [pet, Belg.] a beautiful foſſil, of 
a * and fer Poe 2 a ſmooth ſurface, 
of a fine deep black colour, with a vein re- 
ſembling wood, and found in ſmall maſſes 
lodged in clay, A ſpout, ſtream, or ſhoot 
of water from a fountain, Cc. of jet, Fr. 
To JE'T, V. N. ¶ jetter, Fr.] to ſhoot 
forward; to jut out. To ſtrut. © How he 
Jets under his advanced plumes.” Shak. 
| JET, JET HAU, S. Fr.] a fountain 
which ſpouts water in the air. | 
rn Adj. made of jet, as black as, 
jet. 5 
o JEWEL, S. ici, Belg. gioiello, Ital. 
foyel, Ital. jeyau, Fr. ] any ornament of great 
value, generally applied to ſach as were ſet 
precious ſtones. A gem or precious 
ſtone; Hguratively, applied to ns, to 


convey an idea of great affection. 
| JE WELLER, | name who deals in pre- 
cious ſtones. : 
| 1 S. [of jour, Pr. a cheek, 
and Harp, from its held againſt the 
cheek] a kind of — inſtrument made 
of ſteel; held againſt the teeth, and ſounded 
by the motion of a ſpring, which when 
wa by the finger, vibrates againſt the 
reath. | 2.4 
IF”, Conj. [gif, Sex.] granting a thing 
upon — 8 Fe tion, E ollougd 
by another ſentence that includes oppolition, 
it implies, whether or no, providing, os 
8 —— 44. Numb. = "x * 5 
„ Adj. [of ipnis t.] N 
having the nature of, “ 4 2 
IGNVPOTENT, Adj. [of jignis, Lat. 
and potent, Lat. powerful]! powerful by 
means of a fire. _ | 
IG NIS FA'TUUS, S. [Lat.] a common 
meteor, ſeen in meadows, and other moiſt 
places, in dark nights, cauſed by viſcous 
exhalations, which being kindled in the air, 
reflect a ſort of thin fame in the dark ; call- 
ed alſo, Will with the wiſp, ot Jack with 
the lantern, ; 
| To IGNITE, v. A. [from r- Lat. 
to kindle, or make red hot. To ſet on 
f IGNI'TIBLE, Adj. capable of being 
et on | 
IGNITION, S. [Fr.] the act of kind- 
ling. In chymiſtry, the application of fire 
to metals, till they become red hot, without 
melting. | 
IGNI/'VOMOUS, Adj. | ignivomus, Lat.] 
caſting out fire. 
IGNO'BLE, Adj. us il, Lat.] 
me an, lowly born. orthleſs, baſe, or 
— deſerving honour, applied to perſons or 
things. | 
IGNO'BLY, Adv. in a diſgraceful, mean, 


„ or one formerly | 


reproachful manner, 
"0 2 IGNO- 


JEN 
; IGSNOMUYNIOUS, Adj. [igrominieux, Fr.] 
eauſing diſgrace, ſhame, or Jois of reputa- 
tion, applied to things. Committing ſuch 
actions as muſt cauſe diſgrace, or cauſe loſs 
of fame, applied to perſons. 
 IGNOMPINIOUSLY, Adv. 
mant er as to cauſe loſs of fame or honour. 
IG'NOMINY, S. [ignominie, Fr.] loſs of 
. fame, or honour. Ditgroce, reproach. |. 
IGNORA'MUS, S. [Lat. we die igno-, 
— in Liw, a word uſcd by a grand in- 
an 
when they look upon the evidence as defce- 
tive, hence it ligniſies figuratively, a perſon 


ant, Lat.) 


who is ignorant. 
want of knowledge, or inftruftion. Unſkil- 


IG'NORANCE, s. (Fr. ; 


or deſign ; want of knowledge proceedip 
from a neglect of exerciſing cur realon ; 46 
*ſcritpure, want of the truc knowledge © 
God and heavenly, things. © Forgive 
all our ſins, negligences, and ipnorances,"" 
Chur Liam. Hence in the Old Tela 
ment, as well as the New, it implies idola4 
try. See 1 Pet. i. 14. Adds xvii. 30. . 

IG'NORANT, Adj. [Fr. ignerans, Lat.] 
wanting knowledge or inſtruction. With“ 
out knowledge, or without having an idea 
of ſome particular. Unzcaoziated with, in 
a good ſenſe, Unknown, or undiſcovered. 
„ Ignorant concealment." * Shak, Made. in 
an unſkilful manner, In ſcripture, uſed to 
imply want of knowing the Deity, the books 
of Revelation, or the duty we ought to E 
farm. Ac xvii. 23. Pſal. Ixxii. 23. | Heb 
vis. . | 3 

IGNORANT, S. one who has not had 
the benefit of education to enable him to diſ- 
cover truths that are known to be ſearn- 


ed 


ledge, learning, deſign, pr intention. 


Ji, S. {giga, Ital.] a light, quick dance 


or tune 

To 6, v. N. to dance a quick and 
light * called a jig. 9 84 in contempt 
for dancing in general. 

' NG/-MAKER, s. a perſon who dances to, 
or plays, a light, quick and merry tune. 


JUYLT, S. Igilia, Ill.] a woman who re- lock 


ceives the addteſſes of a lover, flatters him 
with hopes, and deceives him. Uſed in con- 
tempt or reproach of any woman, 

To Lr, V. A. to deceive a man by 


Aattering his love with hopes, and after-} 


ards diſcarding him. 3 

'To'JINGLE, V. A. [corrupted from 
jangle] to elink like 272 or other ſounding 
metal flung on a ſtone, &e. In poetry or 
ſtile,” applied to the ſound formed by ſeveral 
words or ſyllables which end in the me 
letters. 


_ * JINGLE, S. the ſound made by money 
0 2 . 1 | 


in ſuch a] 


, and written on the back of a bill, q health. 


bien h 
FMings. 

| Fulneſs. Any thing done without knowledge} 11 
pd. Not eaſily, . 177 able to ſuſtain." 


[thing 


1G'NORANTLY, Adv. without know-| 
"| be read, 


1L L 
or other metal. The ſound made by wort 
ending in the fame letters and ſyllables. 

VLEX, S. [Lat.] the great ſcarlet oak. 

ILIAC,' Adj. [o les) cauſed by twiſt} 
ing in the guts, Belooging to the lowef 
belly, from icom,, Let. The ih paſſion, 1 
a kind gf nervous cholie, ſeated in the ileum, | 
ILL. — -{contradted from evil, ild, 
Dan.] i ſtent with our duty, as citizen 
or, chrigtlabs, ppplied.to' petfons : contran 
to good. Sick ory difordered, applied « 


„IL, S. an aQtien- contrary, to our dut 
either to God or man. Wickedneſs, appli 
to fern. A misfogtune, or ſomethin; 
inders our ' happioeſs, applied u 
ILL“, Adv. not well. % at eaſe. 


| Bar Loft. Ill in compoſition, whether fub- 
{tantive, or adverb, implies deſect, or ſome 
bad or improper. IE 
ILLA/PSE, S. (illapſus, Lat.] the gre 
[dual entrance of one thing into znother. 4 
ſudden attack, or accidegt. «© 
}  ILLAQUEATION, S. [jllagueetis, Lat. 
the act of .catching of enſuaring. A ſaar, 
or arciies: nF Oh 4 
 ILLA'TION, 8. fag, Lat.] an iy 
ference drawn from premiſes. 
ILEA'TIVE, Adj. [Alatus, Lat.] uſed to 
imply an | inference. or concluſion, . The 
illative particles Ham. '$ 
ILLAUDABLE, Adj. [illaudabijis, Lat. 
unworthy of praiſe, ' 


F 1LLAUDABLY, | Adv. not deſerving 


biz 8 . * 

gl LLE'GAL, Adj. againſt or contrary u 
w. | Nute s 

ILLEGA'LITY, S. che quality of. being 

unlawful or contrary to law. 

ILLE'GIBLE, Adj. that which .canno! 


ILLEGUTIMACY,. S. [of illigitimat:] 
the ſtate of a baſtard, A 
ILLEGTTIMATE, Adj. unlawfully be. 
gotten ; not born in wedlocxg. 

To ILLEGFTIMATE, v. A. in Lay, 
to prove a perſon a baſtard. 932 
ILLEGLTIũATELX, Adv. not in wee: 


: I ELEGITIMATTION?, 8, the ſlate of 
aſtard. ' 
ILL-FA\VOURED, Adj. ugly, diſagree- 
able or deſormed, | 

ILLIBERAL, Adj. {i/iberalis, Lat.] wants 
ing generoſity, or gentility. 
ILLIBERA'LITY, S. want of generolity 
or dignity ; abuſe. ; 
ILLILERALLY, Adv. in a mean, nig: 
gardly or diſingenuous manner. 

ILLICIT, Adj. [ilficite, Fr.] unlawful ca 
contrary to any law, == i 
ILLYMITABLE, Adj. not to link 


ALI TERATEN 


ILL 

_ \JLLUMITED, Adi. Lahme, Ft.] un, 

dounded. Without bongds or limits. 
LET RRATE. Ai. [Witergrus, Lat.] 


vithout having received any improvements 


learning. Unles 


. 8: the Rite of 


4 


belog unleatnead. 


IL KRATURE, 8. wavt of the ad- | 
- wantages of learning... * .-- 


. .» YLENESS, S. any thing produttiye of-in- 
. convenience, or deſtructive of our * 


Sickneſs or diſorder, applicd to healt 
--ILL-NATU&E,S, 4 natural diſpoſition 
whereby a perſon is prove to thwart the hap; 
pineſs of another, attended with a ſecret joy 
on the light of any wifehief which betalls 
another. N | 
-ILL-NA'TURED, Adj. habitually. un- 


kind, malicious, or © miſchievous, croſſing, 


or thwatting the deſigns of another. Deu 
e 


.ratively, barten, or not intwering the car 


and expence of cultivation, applied to land, 
Their i/{-natured land.” | Philips. _ 

_ ILL-NATUREDLY, Adv. in a peeviſh, 
-froward, miſchievous manner. In fach a 
manner as diſcovers a pleaſure in thwarting 
the happineſ; or expettgtiqns of another. 

To LLLUDE, V. A. ſ illadoe, Lat.] to, 
deceive j to efcape by deceit. or ſtratagem. 
To mock ; to jeer. | 

To ILLU'ME, V. A. ſilluminer, Lat.] 
to brighten, or adorn, © Id with flui 
gold. Thomſon, 77 

To ILLU'MINE; V. A. [illuminer, Fr.] 
to enlighten or make light., Figuratiyely, to 
adorn, O let my country's friends i/lu- 
mine mine. Adi. f 

To ILLUMINATE, v. A, {illuminer, 


Fr.] to enlighten, or ſupply with light. Fi- | 


guratively, to the mind with a poet 
of ht Be Sao difficulty. To hang 
out, or adorn with lights un any public te- 
jJoicing night. To adorn with. pictures, or 
initial letters painted with gold and other. on- 
lours, as uſed in ancient manuſcripts. To 
iluftrate any paſſage in an author 
ILLUMINA'FION, S. Fr. illuminztio, 
Lat. [the act of ſ lying with light. Bright- 
neſs ; ſplendor, gha communicated to the 
mid by inſpiration. Lights put up at win- 
dows, or hung on the outſide f houſes, on 
any rejoicing night for national ſucceſs, &c. 
ILLU'MIN * TIVE, Adj. [illuminatif, Fr.] 


having the power to communicate hght. 


ILLUNMHNA TOR, s. {from illuminatur,, 
Lat.] one who ęives light, One who ex- 
plains difficult * in an author. 
ILLUSION, S. [Fr. % /e, Lat.] a falſe 
ſhow or appearance, Error occaſioned by. 


falſe appearances, — | 
ILLUSIVE, Agj. [jluſe:, Lat. I. deceiv- ; 
ing by falſe appearances. 


ILL ov, Adj. {illuſeire,, Fr.] frau- 


IMB 
F. ILLU'STRATE, V. A. {Hftratur, 
Laf o brighten with light or honour. Fi- 
pate (fag explain or chzar up diffeulty 
ag - - 


0.49 ARA. oo | 
fte non S. [Fr.] the act of 
tendering. difficult: palſage oaſily underſtood. 
An ex lanatian. 

ILLUSTRATIVE, Adj. baving the qua- 
thy of, clearing vp 4 difheult. p ge in an 
ant or, q * , 

- ILLUSTRATIVELY, Adv. by way of 
explanation. e 
Ne Adj. [illuftris, Lat. #- 
uflre, Fr,] noble; eminent for digni 
birth or Ane. * 3 en. 
JALLU*STRIOUSLY, Adv. in a conſpi- 
| oble, or eminent manner. 

|» ILLU'STRIQUSNESS, / S. eminence of 
rank, birth, dignity, or good qualities, which 
makes a perſon remarkable. 

| IMAGE, S. [Fr. of imago, Lat.] the ap- 
trance of any object. An idea impreſſed 
on he mind by outward objects. A repre- 
ſentation. of any Ming expreſfed either in 
painting, ſculpture, &e, moſt commonly 
| applied to ſtatucs. A copy, or likeneſs. A 
lively deſeriptiog of any thing in diſcourſe, 
A picture drawn in imagination. A falſe 
god, or idol, | 7x 

To IWAGEF, V. A, to form a repreſenta- 
tion, or idea of a thing in the mind. 
| IMAGERY, S. (tatues or pictures. Fi- 
guratively, a reſemblance. “ This image y 
of ſorrow.” Pria. Ideas formed purely by 
the imagination. Such deſcriptions in an au- 
thor, as repreſent the thing deſcribed in a 

en fect and pictureſque manner to the mind. 

IMA/GINARY, Adj. exiſtiog only in the 
imagination, not real. , 

IMAGINATION. S. [Fe. imaginatin, . 
Lat.] a faculty of the ſoul whereby it can * 
join, or ſeparate the ideas it has received by 
the ſenſes. . Fancy, The power of repre- 
fenting thinzs abſent. A conception, image, 
or idea of any thing in the mind. A con- 
trivance or plot, uſed with again. 

„ Teo MA GINE, v. N. to fancy ; to con- 
ceive ; to paint or form an idea in the mind. 
Figuratively, to contrive, or plot. 

. IMA/GINER, S. one who forms an iden. 

IMBE/CILE,; Adj. fFr. imbeoiſir, Lat.] 
wanting firength, Fee and mind, 

IMBECILTT'Y, S. celle, Ex.] trailty, 
or weakneſs of, mind or. body,  , 

To IMBVBE, V. A. :ſimbibo,, Lat.] to 
drink, or draw in. Figuratively, te admit 
into the mind. To drench, or ſoak, To 
impregnate. This $aith- jnbibed with more 
acid. Nerut. . Jobrifon obſerves that this 
ſenſe, thaugh wunſval,” abe per haps unex- 
ampled, is neceſſary in ihe Engliſh language, 
unleſs the word imbu? be adopted, which our 
writers ſeem not willing to receive, 


ition, or 


dulent; with an intention to deceive, De- 
cl 


drinks in, fucks up, or abſorbs. 


IMBUBER, S. the perſon or thing which 
IXI- 


IMBIBTTION, S. [Fr.] the act of drink. 
ing, abſorbing, or ſucking up. 

To IMBI'T TER, V. A. figuratively, to 
make bitter. To deprive of happineſs or 
| pleaſure. © Paffions which imbirter their 
lives.” Addiſ. To exaſperate, or agyravate 
2 miſtake in order to inflame a perſon's 
anger. | 
To IMBO'DY, V. A. to cover with, or 
thicken to a body. To bring together into 
one maſs or company, To ineloſe, alluding 
to the confinement of the ſoul within the 
body. Imbodicd in ſtone.”” Worndw. Neu- 
terly, to unite inco one maſs or idea. 

To IMBO'LDEN, V. A. to raiſe to con- 
fidence ; to encourage, : | 

To IMBO'SOM, V. A. to hold on the 
boſom ;z to wrap in that part of a garment 
which covers the boſom, Figuratively, to 
love with a warm affeQion, | 

To IMBO'W, V. A. to arch, or make 
in the form of an areh, 

IMBO'WMENT, S. an arch or vault, 
« The roof all open, not ſo much as any 
mbowment.”” Bacon. 

To IMBO' WER, V. A. to cover with a 
bower, or with branches of trees. 

IM'BRICATED, Adj.| from imbrex, 221 
in Botany, formed in hollows, like thoſe o 


2 gutter-tile, 


IMBRICA'TION, S. an hellow inden- 


ture. 

To IMBRO/WN, V. A. to make brown, 
or dark, 

To IMBRU'TE, V. A. to make like a 
brute. Neuterly, to become like a brute, 

To IMBRU'E, V. A. to ſteep, ſoak, or 
wet much. * 

To IMBU'E, V. A. [inbuw, Lat. this 
word, though it feems wanted in our lan- 
guage, and . by Digby, . and 
Woodward, has not been adopted by other 
writers as yet] to tincture very deeply; to 
imbibe; to dye, or impregnate with any li- 


uor. 
a IM'[TABLE, Adj. [Fr. imitabilis, Lat.] 
worthy of being imitated. Poſlible to be 
imitated. 

To IMYTATE, V. A. [imitatzs, Lat. 
imiter, Fr.] to endeavour to reſemble; to 
copy. To counterfeit. To copy a com- 
poſition ſo as to form another like it 
ſpect to its method or the images it 


IMM 
. IMPTATIVE, Adj. [imitativas, Lat.] 
inclined to imitate; reſembling. | 
IMITA'TOR, S. [ imitator, Lat. imita- 
teur, Fr.] one who copies from, and en- 
dearvours to reſemble another, 4 

IMMACULATE, Adj, [immaculatur, 
Lat.] without ſpot, ſtain, or crime, ap- 
plied to perſons. Without mud, pure, or 
clear, applied to water. Thou clear, im- 
maculate, and filver fountain.“ Shak. 

IM'MANENT, Adj. [Fr.] internal; 
or ſituated within the mind. 

IMMATE RIAL, Adj. ¶inmateriel, Fr.] 
ſpiritual ; not conſiſting of matter. Of no 
importance, or weight. | 

IMMATERIALLY, Adv. in a manner 
not depending on matter of no conſequence. 

IMMATERIALIZED, Adj. freed from 
or void of matter. Inmmaterialized ſpixits,”* 
Glanvy, | 25 

IMMATE'RIATE, Adj. not conſifting 
= matter. ** Incorporeal and immateriate. 

arc. . 
IMMATURE, Adj. [immatures, Lat. 
not ripe; nor perfect; before the natu 
time. Call not death immature,” 
Taylor. 

IMMATU'RELY, Adv. too ſoon ; be- 
fore ripe, or complete. | 

IMMATU'RENES, IMMATURITY 
I. unripeneſs. Al ſtate wherein a perſon or 
thing is not arrived to its perfection. | 
IMMEABVLITY, S. {immeadilis, Lat.] 
want of power to paſs, applied to fluids. 
„ Immeability of the juices.” Arbath, - 
IMME"ASUR ABLE, Adj. not to be 
meaſured or conceived. - __ 
IMME'ASURABLY, Adv. beyond all 
meaſure ; beyond all comprehenſion, 
IMMECHA'NICAL, Adj. not agreeable 
to the laws of mechanics. ' 
IMME'DIACY, 8. [immediatete, Fr. 
from immediate] the quality of actlng with» 
out the intervention of any other means. 
Perſonal greatneſs, or à power of acting 
without dependance. The which imme- 
diacy may well ſtand up.” Shak, _ 
IMME'DIATE, Adj. [immediet, Fr.) in 
ſuch a (tate, with reſpect to ſomething elſe, 
as to have any thing intervening. Not act- 
ing by ſecond cauſes. Inſtant or preſent, 
applied to time. Armed with more imme- 
diate power.” Prior. The uſe of more, in 
this ſentence is improper, 


uſes. 

IMITATION, S. the act of doing any 
thing with a view of making it like ſome- 
thing elſe. To attempt to reſemble or make 
like, Any thing formed with a reſemblance 
of ſome original, and offered as a copy. A 
method of tranſlating, wherein an author 
not only varies from the words and ſenſe of 
the original, but forſakes them entirely if 
he thinks fit, and makes uſe of modern 
names and illuſtrations, inſtead of ancient, 


IMMEDIATELY, Adv. without the 
intervention of any other cauſe, Inſtantly ; 
at the preſent time; without delay, applied 
to time, 
IMME'/DIATENESS, S. preſence. The 
ſtate of being without any intervening 
cauſes. 
IMME'/DICABLE, Adj. [immedicabilis, 
Lat.] not to be healed or cured, 
IMME'MORABLE, Adj. [immemorabilit, 
brance, 


or domeſtic inſtead of foreign ones, | 
2 


Lat.] not worthy of remem 
IM. 


9 agg: T 2vn2S Cm 


IM M 
IMMEMO RIAL, S. not within the me- 


mory of any perſon. So ancient as not to 
be eaſily tr with wy certainty, 
IMMENSE, Adj. Fr. of immenſus, Lat.] 


unbounded, applied to extent, or the proper- 
ty of the body. Not to be compeetendad : 
Applied te the mind. Infinite. 

IMME/NSITY, S. [immenfite, Fr.] un- 
bounded or incomprehenſible greatneſs. 

IMME'NSUR ABLE,” Adj. not to be 
meaſured. Infinite. 

IMMENSURABPVLITY, S. impoſſibili- 
ty of being meaſured. 

To IMME'RGE, v. A. [immerge, Lat.] 
to plunge or put under water. 

IMME/RIT, S. [immerite, Lat.] want 
of worth or deſert. My own immerit. 
Sucking. 

IMME'RSE, Adj. [immerſus, Lat. of 
immerge, Lat.] buried; covered ; ſunk deep. 

To IMME'RSE, V. A. 1 Lat. 
to put under water. To ſink deep. To 
plunge, ſink, or keep depreſſed, applied to 
the mind. 

IMMER RSION, S. [Fr. of immerfie, Lat. 
the act of plunging, or putting in water, or 
any other fluid, below its ſurface, I he 
ſtate of being overwhelmed, applicd to the 
mind, | 

IMMETHODICAL, Adj. without order, 
regularity, rule, or method. 

IMMETHO'DICALLY, Adv. in an ir- 
regular manner ; without method. 

IM'MINENT, Adj. [Fr. imminens, Lat,] 
hanging over the head; threatning ; near, 
impending, applied always to ſomething ll. 

To IMMUVNGLE, V. A. to mingle, or 
mix. Purity and peace imming/e charms.” 
Thomf. | 
— r. Adj. incapable of being 
mixed, | 

IMMI'SSION, S. [immiſſe, Lat.] the act 
of ſending or forcing in, oppoſed to emiſſion, 

To IMMYX, V. A. to mix together; to 
join. With theſe immixt. Milt. 

IMMOBULITY, S. | immedilire, Fr. from 
immobilis, Lat.] a quality of body which ren- 
— it incapable of motion. A ſlate of 
reſt. 

IMMO'DERATE, Adj. [immoderatus, 
_ exceflive ; exceeding due bounds or 

mits. | 

IMMO'DERATELY, Adv. in an exceſ- 
live degree. | 

IMMODERATION, S. [Fr.] want of 

ing within bounds. Exceſs. 

IMMO'DEST, Adj. [ immodeſte, Fr.] want- 
ing ſhame or chaſtity, applied to 2 
Unchaſte or inconſiſtent with modeſty ; ob- 
— applied to actions, thoughts, and 


IMMO/DESTY, s. {immed:flic, Fr.] 
want of modeſty, chaſtity, and decency. 


IMP 


Lat. to ſaeriſice, or kill in ſaeriſice. Im. 
molate the tongues.” Pepe. 

IMMOLA/TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of 
— The thing offered in facii- 

ce. 
IMMO/RAL, Adj. contrary to the laws 
of morality. Bad, wicked or unjult, 

IMMORA'LITY, S. wickedneſs ; an ac- 
tion inconſiſtent with our duty. Want of 
virtue. 

IMMORTAL, Aej. I immortalis, Lat.] 
wang for ever, Never ending; perpe- 
tual, 

IMMORTA'LITY, - S. all exemption 
from death. That which makes immortal, 
„Qua ff immortality and joy. Par. Les. 
IMMO RTALLVY, Adv. fo as never to 
dic or ceaſe for ever, 

To IMMO'RTALIZE, V. A. [ immerta» 
liſer, Fr.] to make immortal, or exempt 
from death, To perpetuate, or make the 
fame of a perſon endleſs. Neuterly to be- 
come or grow immortal. When bards be- 
gin 7c immortal.ze.” Pope, Perhaps peculiar 
to this author. 

IMMO'/RTALLY, Adv. without death; 
without ending. | 

IMMO/VEABLE, Adj. not taken out of 
its place. In Law, not liable to be carried 
away. Not to be ſhaken or affected, appli- 
ed to the mind. 

IMMO VEABL IL, Adv. ia a ſtate not to 
be ſhaken, or affected, applied to the mind. 

IMMUNITY, S. {| immunice, Fr.] diſ- 
charge from any duty or, obligation. im 
Law, a privilege. Freedom. Immunity 
from errors. Dryd. 

To IMMU'RE, V. A. {emmurer, old Ft.] 
to impriſon within a wall; to confine. 

IMMU'RE, S. a wall, priſon, or inclo- 
ſure. © Within whoſe ſtrong immures.” 
Shak, 

IMMU'SICAL, Adj withovt harmony or 
concord. 

IMMUTAB'LITY, S. [immutabilize, Fr.] 
freedom from change. 

IMMU'TABLE, Adj. [ inmutabilis, Lat.] 
not ſubjetto change. 

IMMU'TABLY, Adv. in a matiner not 
ſulze to change or alter. 

IM P, S. (imp, Brit.] a fon. © An imp of 
fame.“ Stat. An inferior devil. An cmiſ- 
ſary of the devil. Still retained in the laſt 
ſenſes, but obſolete in the firſt, 

To IMPA'CT, V. A. [in, Lat.] to- 
drive or force the particles of a body cloſer 
together, To condenſe by external force, 
« Being impaed ſo thick together.” Mad. 

To IMPAIR, V. A. empirer, Fr. j to 
leſſen in degree, quality, or quantity. To- 
diminiſh ; to injure; to make worſe, Neu- 
terly, to decay, or be worn out. 

IM'PAIR, S. a decay, or decreaſe. Loſs 


To IMMOLATE, V. A. {immelatus, 


of power, degree, health, or quaiity. 
IMPAI'R- 


IMP 


TMPATRMENT, S. decoy; injury. 

IMPA/LPABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 
perceived hy the touch. 

To IM PARADISE, V. A. [imparadiſare, 
Ital.] to make as happy as the ſtate of Para- 
diſe is ſuppoſed to be. Imparadiſ'd in 
one another's arms.” Par. Left. 

IMPA'RITY, S. diſproportion. The ex 
ceſs of two things compared together. Odd- 


nels, or impoſſibility of being divided into | po 


ual parts, 

To IMPA'RK, V. A. to make a park of; 
to incloſe with a park. 

To IMPA'R'T, V. A. [impartior, Lat.] 
to grant, give, or communicate. 

IMPA'RTIAL, S. juſt, without any 
bias, or undue influence. 

- IMPARTIA'LITY, S. [ impartialire, Fr.] 
the act of diſtributing juſtice without any bi- 
as. Strict juſtice. 

IMPA'RTIALLY, Adv. in à manner 
free from any biaſs in determining an vpini- 
on, or diſtributing juſtice. 

IMPA/RTIBLE, Adj. Fr.] that which 
may be communicated or beſtowed, With- 
out parts. x 

IMPA'SSABLE, Adj. not to be paſſed; 
not admitting a paſſage. 

IMPA'/SSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] incapable of 
ſaffering injury or pain. 

IMPA'SSIONED, Adj. ſeized, or infla- 


med with paſſion. ** The tempter all impaſ- | cd 


Lord. Par. Loft. 
IMPA'STED, Adj. covered with paſte. 
IMPA/TIENCE, S. [ Fr.] inability of 

ſuffering pain, or delay without complaint. 
IMPA'TIENT, Adj. [Fr. of mmpatiens, 

Lat.] nat being able to bear delay, pain 

or any other inconvenience without com- 

plaint. Greatly agitated by any paſſion, 

Eager. 
IMPA'TIENTLY, Adv, with great in- 

tenſeneſs or ardor. He confidered one 

thing ſo impatiently.”” Clarend, With great 
eagerneſs, or anxious deſire, 
To IMPEA'CH, V. A. [empecher, Fr.] to 


IMP 


To IMPEDE, v. A. {impedio, Lat.] to 
hinder, ſtop, or put an end to an action by 
any obftacle or difficulty. 

IMPEDIMENT, S. [impedimentum, Lat.] 
an hindrance or obſtacle, 

To IMPE'L, v. A. ¶ impello, Lat: ] to drive 
on, to make a thing move; to act forcibly 
upon. 

IMPE'LLENT, S. [impeliens, Lat.] a 
"ers w_ aQs 9 . a 
Io IMPEND, V. N. ſ{impend:o, Lat. 
to hang over, threaten, — j 
to ſome aproaching evil. 

IMPE'NDENT, Adj. [+ „ Lat.] 
in its primary ſenſe, ſuſh or hanging 
over. In its figurative ſenſe, very near or 
preſſing cloſe, generally applied to ſome- 
thing bad. 

IMPENDENCE, S. the ſtate of hang- 
ing over, or being near, applied to evil. 
* The impendence of a greater or ſenſible 
evil.“ Hale. 

IMPENETRABTLITY, S. [impenetra- 
bilite, Fr.] the quality of being not piercea- 
ble, Hardneſs, not ſuſceptible of tender 
affections. NE PE 

IMPE'NETRABLE, Adj. [Ft. impene- 
trabilis, Lat.] not to be . entered. 
Not admitting to enter. Figuratively, net 
to be known or diſcovered, applied ts the 
aſſections. Not to be moved or affect- 


IMPE/NETRABLY, Adv. with ſo much 
hardneſs as not to _ ot entrance, Not 
to be removed by inſtruction. Jmpenctra- 
bly dull.” gs 

IMPE'NITENCE, IMPENITENCV, 
S. ¶ impenitence, Fr.] a ſtate of mind wherein 
a perſon continues in wickedneſs, without 
any remorſe or ſorrow. 

IMPE'NITENT, Adj. Fr. not grieving 
or repenting of (in, | 

IMPE'N1TENTLY, Adv. without re- 
pentance, or ſorrow for ſin. 

IM'PERATE, Adj. [ imperatus, Lat.] done 
with the direction of the will. © Jmperate 


hinder, in its primary ſenſe, but now obſo- | acts.“ Hale, 


Jete. In Law, to accuſe a perſon of being 
guilty of a crime, applied either to the in- 
formation of the accomplice or the accuſati- 
-_ of parliament; from en and pecbee, Fr. 
a fin, 
IMPEA'CHABLE, Adj. deſerving of be- 
ing found fault with. Accuſable. 
IMPEA'CHMENT, S. [enpecbement, Fr.] 
an hindrance or obſtacle. A public accuſa- 
tion of being guilty of ſome crime. An ac- 
cuſation. * 
To IMPE'ARL, V. A. to adorn wit 
rls, or ſomething reſembling pearls. 
IMPECCABILITY, Adj. | impeccabilite, 
Fr.] freedom from any ſin. | 
IMPE/CCABLE, Adj. Fr.] without be- 
ing guilty of fn. Without a poſſibility of 


IMPERATIVE, Adj. [imperativus, of 
impero, Lat.] commanding or expreſling 
command. The imperative mood in Engliſh 
is formed either with auxiliary words, im- 
plying a command, requeſt, or permiſſion, 
or by putting the word after the verb, which 
in other moods comes before it, 

IMPERCE/PTIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to 
be ſeen or perceived either by the mind, 
eye, or other ſenſes, Figuratively, very 
ſmall or minute. $64" 

IMPERCEPTIRLENESS, S. the quality 
of not being perceived, 

. IMPERCEPTIBLY, Adv. in a manner 
not to be perceived, 

IMPE'RFECT, Adj. [imperſeFvs, Lat.] 
not quite finiſhed ; not — — defecti ve. 


committing ſin. Without ſin. | 


Frail ; not completely good, 
| I- 


enquit 
one. 
IM. 
not to 
ble. 
winds, 
proper 
IM 
not ad 
No. 


* „ Las] 


L.] poſſeſſed of the ſtate of an emperor r 


iſter the manner of a verb, whiich is not uſed 


IMP 


IMPERFE'CTON, 8. [Fr.] à defeq, 
Eilure, or fault, whether natural or moral; 
applied both to perſons and things. 

[ 9 PE'RFECTLY, Adv. not fully or com- 

letely. 6 
? IMPE/'RFORABLE, Adj. not to be bor- 
ed through aw | 

IMPER'FORATE, Adj. not pierced or 
bored through. Without a cavity running 
through. EY 7 

IMPERIAL, Adj. Fr. of imperial 8, 


empreſs ; highet than royal, though fre- 
quently uſedfor jd · Imperial paper, is a large 
kind of writing..paper, originally ſo colled 
becauſe made in Germany, and ſtamped 
with the emperor's arms, by ſome imagined 
to be ſo called from its being of a ſuperior 
quality to any other, paper 

IMPERIALIST, S, one who is ſubject 
to the emperor of Germany, 

IMPE*RIOUS, Adj. {impericux, Fr.] 
commanding in an inſolent manner. Over- 
bearing z powerful; proud. Vaſt and 
baer ian mind.“ Tilletl. 

IMPERIOUSLY, Adv. with inſolence, 
or laughtineſs of command. In an inſolent 
manner, ; a 

IMPE/RIOUSNESS, S. u rigid, haughty, 
and inſolent ſtretch of power. 

IMPE'RISHABLE, Adj. (imperi/able, Fr. 
not to be deſtroyed or impairce. 

IM PERSONAL. Adj. [ imperſonel, Fr.] 
in Grammar uſed only in the third perſon ſin- 
gular, or not having all the perſons, applied 
to verbs, The Engliſn impe ſonul is borrow- 
ed from the Saxon, and is expreſſed by it 
before the verb; as t rained.” 

IMPERSONALLY, Adv. in Grammar, 


in all the perſons. 

IMPE'RTINENCE, IMPE'RTINENCY, 
S. [Fr.] that which has no relation to the 
ſubject in hand. Troableſorheneſs ariling 
from not talking to the purpoſe, or from 
intruſion. A trifle, or thing of no value. 
or * condiicive eithet to worth or happi- 
ben. by 

IMPERTINENT, Adj. [Fr.] of no re- 
lation to the affair in hand. Of no weiglit. 
Fooliſh ; ttifling. N 

IMPERTINENT, S. a perſon who is 
troubleſome by enquiringſinto things that do 
not concern him ; 

IMPE'RTINENTLY, Adv. without any 
relation to the matter in hand, Officiouſly 
enquiring into things that Co 'not concern 
one, 

IMPE/RVTOUS, Adj. [impervizs, Lat.] 
not to be pierced or penctrated. Not accefli- 
ble, „ A river's mouthi' impervieus to the 
winds.” Pope. —— ſuppoſes it uſed im- 
properly in the laſt ſenſe. 

IMPE'RVLOUSNESS, 8. the quality of 


| 


open oppolition to the 
[ed with want of reverence, and a neglect of 


IMPETRABLE, Adj. [Fr. in getreb dit, 
Lat.] poſſibſe to be attained. ; 
IMPETUO'SITY, S. { irprtur}fre, Fr. of 
impetus, Lat.] exceſs of ſtrength, torce, vio- 
lence, vehemence, or rage. : 

IMPETUOUs, Adj. | mpeturus, Fr.] vio- 
lent ; fierce, tu ious. Vehement; of ſtrong 
and ungovernable paſſions, pphed to pet- 
ſons. 

IMPE/TUOUSLY, Adj. in a violent or fu- 
rious manner. 

' IMPE'TUOUSNFS, S. violence, fury, 
applied both to motion and the paſſion. 

IMFE'TUS, 8. the force by which a body 
moves in any direction after being impelled 
by another. A violent effort. 

IMPYETY, S. { impietes, Lat] a ſtate of 
aus of God, attend- 
the duties of religion and virtue. An aft 
which is expreſſive of want of reveience, 
to God. In the laſt ſenſe It is uſed in the 
plural, but in the former it is not. 

To IMPUNGE, V. A. [inge Lat.] 
To fall or itrike againſt ; to claſh, Uſed on- 
ly in technical writers. INS 

IMPLOUS, Adj. [in ius, Lat. impic, Fre] 
without devotion ; without reverence ts God, 
or religious duties. 

] M'PIOUSLY, Adv. in a profane wicked 
Bong Without any devotion or reverence 
o God. ; 

IMPLACABULITY, S. [from implacadl: | 
the quality of not being appeaſed or retoncil- 
ed to a perſon or thing that has offended us, 
notwithſtanding the greateſt ſortow ; umpor- 
tunity, and offers ot reſtitut;on from the 
party offending. Irreconcileable enmity. | 

IMPLA'CABLE, Adj. [Fr of implacabie 
lis, Lat.] not to be pacified or reconciled, 

IMPLA/CABLY, Adv. with malice or 
anger not to be pacified. In ſuch a man- 
ner as a perſon cannot reſiſt or help. 
love thee implacab!y,”” Dod. An unnſual 
ſenſe. 

To IMPLA'NT, v. A. to put a pl-nt 
into the ground, Figuratively, to ſow or 
inſtill, applied to the mind, &c. 

IMPLANTATION, S. the act of ſetting 
or planting. The act of fixing in the 
mind. ; : 

IM'PLEMENT, S.'{implementum, Lat.] a 
tool or inſtrument belonging to mechanies. 
In Law, kitchen, or houſhold furniture. 

IMPLE'TION, S. impletus, of impleo, Lat. 
to fill] the act of filling, br the ſtate of 
being full.“ A plentiful wpletion.”” Bac. 

IM'PLEX; Adj. [implexus, Lat.] compli- 
cated ; conſiſting of a variety or change. In- 
tricate. A poem is implex when the for- 


tune of the chief actor turns from good to 


bad.“ Speck. 
To IMPLICATE, V. A. [| implicarns, 
Lat.] to involve, Figuratively, to embat- 


not admitting any paſlage or entrance, 
No. XV, 


refs or entangle. 
IM + 


IMP 


© IMPLICATION, s. [Fr. implicatio, 
Lat.] the ſtate of a thing whoſe parts ure 


kept together by being folded or entanged. 
An inference included or implied in argu- 
ment, but not expreſſed. 


IMPLICIT, Adj. -{implicite, Fr. Lat.] 


entangled, infolded, or complicated with. 
To be gathered only by inference. Reſting 
on another, or taken up on the authority of 
another without any examination; joined to 
aith, 

IMPLICITLY, Adv. by inference. With- 
out examination, or barely on the authority 
of another. : 

To 1.4PLORE, V. A [implero, Lat.] to 
entreat with prayers. To aſk with great car- 
neſtneſs and ſubmiſſion, 

IMPLORER, S. one that earneſtly re- 
queſts or entreats. 

To IMPLY', V. A. [ implico, Lat.] to in- 
clude as a conſequence, hut not in expreſs 
terms to infer. To contain ſomething which 
is not expreſſed. 

To IMPOLSON, V. A. fas it is derived 
from empoiſoner, Johnſon ſays, it may be 
written expoiſzz ] to kill with poiſon. Figura- 
tively, to corrupt or ſeduce, 

IMpOLITIC, Adj. not uſing forecaſt, 
or means to prevent any future inconveni- 
ence, or guard againit any bad conſequence. 
Indiſcreet. | 

IMPOLTTICALLY, IMPO!LITICLY, 
Adv. without art, or diſcretion, Without 
guarding againſt bad conſequences, Impiu- 
dently. 

"IMPORO'SITY, S. the quality of, being 
without pores. . 

IMPO'ROUS, Adj. free from pores or 

interſtices. Perfectly ſolid and imporous. * 


Ray. 

To IMPO'RT, V. A. [importo, Lat.] to 
bring goods from one country to another, 
applied to commerce. To imply, mean, or 
ſignify, To produce as a conicquence ; to 


introduce. Uſed imperſonally to ſignify, or 


be of weight or conſequence, from inporte, 
or importer, Fr. Number in armies i- 
porterh not much.“ Bac, . 
IMPO/XT,.S. moment; weight or con- 
ſequence. Tendency. Meaning any thing 


brought from abroad, 


IMPO'RTABLE, Adj. that which may 


by law be brought from abroad. 


IMPORT ANCE, S. [Fr.] the meaning 


of a word. A matter, ſubjeR, or atfair. Con- 
- ſequence, value, or moment. 


IMPORTANT, Adj. [Fr.] of 'great 
weight, moment, or conſequence, Impor- 
tunate. My mourning and important 


tears.” Shak. A corrupt uſe of the word. 


IMPORTA'TION, S. the act of bring- 
ing goods into one kingdom from ano- 


ther. , 7 
- . IMPO'RTLESS, Adj, of no * or 


IMP : 


conſequence. 
dbak. 


frequency. 


ceſſant and earneſt requeſt or ſolicitation. 


with inceſſant and earneſt requeſt, 


fortune, perhaps to come.” Par. Las. 
ſcaſonably, or improperly. 


tion. 

To IMPO'SE, V. A. [impoſer, Fr.] tv 
lay on as a burthen; to exact as a puniſhmer: 
To enjoin as a law or duty. To force up" 
a perſon deceitfully. To cheat, deceive, «: 
I" a trick on, uſed with an or -upon, I. 

rinting, to put the pages on the ſtone, an 
fit on the chaſes, in order to carry the ferm 
to preſs. | 

IMPO/SEABLE, Adj. to be enjoined 
a law or rule. | | 

IMPO'SER, S. one who commands; on! 
who lays any heavy fine on another; c.. 
who cheats. 

IMPOSUTION, S. [Fr. impeſitzs, Lt. 
the act of laying any thing on anothe: 
* Tnpcfition of hands. Hammond. The 20 
of giving or affixing. ** Impeſition of name. 
Camd. The commanding any thing as a law «: 
duty.“ Your fathers mpeſirion.”” Shak, Con 
ſtraint or oppreſſion. The conſtraint of r. 
ceiving opinions by authority was rightly ci 
led an impoſition, A cheat, trick, or impoſtort, 
whereby a thing is put off for what it is ne! 
In the univerſities, a taſk, or exerciſe do 
by way of puniſhment for any miſdemcn- 
our. 

IMPO'SSIBLE, Adj. Fr.] not to be don! 
or attained. | 8 

IMPO'SSIBILITY, S. [impeſſibilite, F- 
the ſtate ot being beyond any one's pot. 
do. That which canuot be done. 

IM POS FT, S. Lee, impit, Fr.] 
toll; cuſtom paid for goods or merch! 
dize. * 

To IMPO'STHUMATFE, v. N. [for 
impeſtume] to form an abſceſs 3; to gather, 
form a bag, applied to matter. To affe 
with an impoſthume, 

IMPOSTHUMA'TION, S. the act 
forming an abſceſs, gathering, or a cyſt, 7 
piied to matter. The ſtate in which an is 


ö 


poſthume is formed. 
| I 


« Of importleſs burther, | 


IMPO'RTUNATE, Adj. [i#nparturu, Þ 
Lat.] requeſting with great carneſtneſs and Þ 


IMPO'RTUNATELY, Adv. with in- 


To IMPOR TUNE, v. A. [impertzr:, 
Lat.] to requeſt with earneſtneſs. To tcizeÞ 


IMPORTU'NE, Adj, conſtantly return -. 
ing, or troubling by its frequency. © I- 
fortune and inceſlant labour.” Bac. Trou-W 
bleſome or vexatious. Unſcaſonable or hap- 
pening at a wrong time. Thus, tho' in- 


IMPORTUNELY, Adv. with earneſt- 
ceſs and frequency. Troubleſomely. Un- 


IMPORTUNITY, S. [importunite, Fr. 
earneſt and incellagt intreaty or ſolicit 


urther. 


rtunus, | 


is and! 


th in- 


o tech 


IMP 
1MPO'STHUMEF, S. a collection of mat- 
ter in any part of the body; an abſceſs. 
IMPOSTOR, S. [ impeſteur, Fr.] one who 
deceives by a falſe character. 
IMPO*'STURE, S. [Fr. impeſtura, Lat.] 
a cheat committed by giving perſons an ap- 


: Wpcarance which does not properly belong to 
tun, 


return. 


cc In. 
Trou- 
Yr hap- 
ho” ims 


arneſt- 
Un- 


r.] v6 
men! 
- up" 
ve, 0! 
mn I. 
e, and 
ferm. 


ed a; 
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3 an 


LX. 
other, 
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s no! 
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them. 

IM PO TEN CE, IMPOTENCY, S. want 
of power either of boby or mind. Incapa- 
city to propagate, 

IM'POTENT, Adj, | Fr. in potent, Lat.] not 
having ſufficient ſtrength to perform a thing, 
applicd both to the mind and body. Weak, 
Diſabled by nature or diſeaſe. ithout a 
power (0 reſtrain. © In potent of tongue,” 
Dryd. Without virility. 

IM'POTENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to ſhew want of power. 

To IMPOUND, v. A. to ſhut up in a 
pound, To incloſe in a pound, 

IMPRA"CTICABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to 
be done or practiſed. Not to be managed. 

IMPRA*CTICABLENESS, S. impoſ- 
ſibility of performing. 

To IM'PRECATE, V. A. [imprecatus, of 
imprecor, Lat. ] to pray for evil to befal one. 
To curſe. 

IMPRECA”TION, S. a curſe; an ad- 
dreſs to the Supreme Being to bring evil 
upon ourſelves or others. 

IM'PRECA 1 OR Y, Adj. containing wiſhes 
of evil, or curſes, 

To IMPRE!/GY, V. A. to mgdke fruit- 
fal, applied to women, To make fertile 
with any quality, applied to things. 

IMPRE'GNABLE, Adj. [ imprenable, Fr.) 
not to be ſtormed, or taken, applied to forti- 
hrations, Not to be ſhaken, moved, or 
overcome, applicd to the mind, 

To IMPREGNATE, V. A. to fil with 
young, or make fruittul, applied to animals. 
To ſaturate, or fiil, applied to fluids. 

IMFREGNA'TION, S. the act of mak- 
ing f-uittul, applied to animals, The act of 
blliag with any quality. 

IMPREJUDICATE, Adj. not prejudiced 
againſt any thing before examination. 
 ToIMPRE'SS, V. A. [impreſſum, Lat.] 
to print or mark by preſſure, Figuratively, 
to fix deep, applied to the mind. To force 
a perſon to enter either as a tailor or ſoldier; 
now written preſs, 

IMPRE/SS, S. a mark made by preſſure. 
An ette&. A mark of diflinétion, character, 
or ſtamp. The act of torcing into any 
ſerv.ce. 

IMPRE'SSION, S. [ Fr. inpreſſio, Lat.] a 
motion which produces ſforne prrception, ap- 
plied to the mind. The act ot preſſing one 
body upon another. A ſtamp, or mark made 
by — 2 Operation cr influence.“ The 
mpreſſions of flittery.”* Arterb, An edition, 
or a number printed off at one time, applied 
to books, The effect of an attack in war. 


I'M P 

TMPRESSIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
preſſed; liable to be prelled. 

To IMPRINT, V. A. [ impriner, Fr.] to 
mark any ſubſtance by preſſure. To ſtamp 
words on paper by means or types in print - 
ing. Figuratively, to fix in the mind. 

To IMPRI'SON, V. A. [empriſonner, Fr.] 
to confine in a priſon. Figuratively, to 
confine, reſtrain, or deprive of treedom. 

IMPRISONMENT, S. (i nnemert, 
Fr.] the ct of confining in priſon; The 
ſtate of a perſon under confinement. 

IMPROBABULITY, S. want of likeli- 
hood. Impoſſibility of being proved. 

IMPROBRBAGLE, Adj. Fr. improbabilis, 


| Lat. | unlikely; not to be proved. 


IMPRO'BABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as cannot be proved; unlikely. He ſpeaks 
very improbably.”* Beyle. 

IMPRO/BITY, S. { imprebitas, Lat.] wang 
of honour or honeſty. 

IMPRO'PER; Adj [impropre, Fr. ] not fit 
or qualified. Not ſuited to the ute it is de- 
ſigned for. Not juſ}, accurate, or agreeable * 
to the grammar or idiom of a lanyusge, ap“. 
plied to words. 

IMPRO'PERLY, Adv. in a manner not. 
adapted to its end. Unſeaſonable. In an 
inaccurate manner, or in a manner not agreee 
able to grammar or the idiom of a language, 
applied to words, 

To IMPRO'PRIATE, v. A. [of in and 
preprins, Lat.] to convert any thing public 
to private uſe. To arrogate, as belonging to 
one's ſelf. In Cannon Law, to transfer the 
poſſeſſions of a church into the hands of a 
layman. 

IMPROPRIA/TION, S. the ſtate of a 
church benefice in the hands of a layman. 

IMPROPRIA'TOR, S. a” layman who 

oſſes the lands of the church. 

IMPROPRVETY, S. [ impropriecf, Fr.] 
any thing unfit for the end it is aſſigned, 
An application of a word in a ſenſe incon- 
ſiſtent with the rules of grammar, or the 
idiom of a country, applied to language. 

IMPRO'SPEROUS, Adj. not attaining 
the end deſigned, Not ſuccefsftul or happy. 

yMPRO'VEAPLE, Adj. | of improve | cu- 
pable of being made better. 

IMPRO'VEABLENESS, S. capablenefs 
of being rendered -better. 

IM:;:KO'VEABLY, Adv. in a manner 
that admits of being made better. 

To IMPR/OVE, V. A [of ix and prebus, 
Lat.] to advance a thing from a good ſtate 
to one of a yreater perfection; when a thing 
is made good from being bad, we uſe the 
word amend ; but hen it is advanced from 
a good to a berter ttate, we ufe impreve. 
Neuterly to advance in goodneſs cr learning. 

IM/RO'VEMENT, S. the 2dvancement 
of any thing from a pod to a better ſtate, 
Ad vancement in learning, 

IMPRC'YER, S. che who advances in 

H 2 learning 


- I RP 
learning and goodneſs, That which makes 
any thing better. 

4JMPROVIDED, Adj. [ improviſus, Lat.] 
unforeſeen ; not provided againſt. 

IMPRO'VIDENCE, S. want of caution 
or forcthou, ht. 

IMPRO'VIDENT, Adj. {| ampromidus, 
Lat.]. without any ſoreſight or caution, wit! 
reſpect to any future circumſtance; With- 
out any preparation for any future calamity. 

IMPRO'VIDENTLY, Adv. without 

caution to prepare againit apy future cala- 
mity. . 
IMPRU'DENCE, S. [Fr. imprudentia, 
Lat.] wanting of judgment, caution, or a 
proper regard for the conſequences of our 
actions. 

IM PUDENCE, IMU DEN CV, 8. [in- 
pudence, Fr.] want of ſhame or modeſty. The 
quality of doing amiſs, without any regard 
to the opinion ot others. 

IM'PUDENT, Adj. Fr. in pudence, Lat.] 
not aſhamed of having done amiſs. Per- 
ſiſting in a fault with boaſting, Wanting 
modeſty. f 

IWPUDENTLY, Adv. in a ſhameful 
manner 

To IMPU'GN, V. A. [inmprgner, Fr.] to 
- attack, to oppoſe an aſſertion, 

INPU'GNER, S. one that oppoſes an 
opinion. 

IMFUISSANCE, S. [Fr.] feebleneſs, 
want of power or ſtrength. 

IMPULSE, S. { impulſur, Lat. ] the ſhock 
given and communicated by one body acting 
upon another. An influence, idea, or mo- 
tive acting upon the mind. An attack. 
« Snſlain the impulſe, Prior. 

IMPU'LSION, S. [Fr. inmpulfio, Lat.) 
the action of a body in motion on another. 
Influence, applied to the mind. 
 IMPU'LSIVE, Adj. , Fr.] hav- 
ing the power of moving or acting upon. 

IMPUNITY, S. | anpunite,, Fr. impunitas, 
Lat. f eedom, or exemption [rom the puniſh- 
meut due to crimes. 

IMPU'RE, Adj. [ imnur, Fr. imfurus, Lat.] 
not having that virtue, or modeſty required 
by the laws of religion or by the dictates of 
nature. Foul, muddy, applies to liquors. 

IMPU'RELY, Adj. with immodeſly, or 
unchaſtity; with foulneſs, or muddineſs, ap- 

lied to liquor. 


IMPU'RENESS, IMPURITY, S. want 


ef that regard to chaſtity, virtue, or holi- 
neſs, which our duty requires. Aa act of 
vnchaſtiry; toulneſs ; ſediments; applied to 
JIiquors. 

To IMPU'RPLE, V. A. [rmpourfourer, 
Fr.] to make of a purple colour. 

IMT ABLE, Adj. [from impute] that 
which may be laid to a perſon's charge. 
Aceuſable, cr to be accuſed with a fault; 
blamcay!ic, “ She is no wilt imputable,” 
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INA 
IMPU'TABLENESS, 8. the quality which 


a crime. 


chargiag with ill: Seldom applied to good. 
Centurle, reproach, or aceuſation. A hint 
or ref}; tion. 

IMPU TATIVE, Adj. that which a per- 
ſon may be accuſed for. 

To IMPU'TE, V. A. [imputer, Fr. imputs, 
Lat.] to charge with ; to accuſe, or attri- 
bute ; generally applied to ill, and ſome. 
times to gocd. To reckun as belonging to, 
or done by a you though *. b 
nother, applied to the merits and righteouſ- 
neſs of Chriſt, 

IMPU'TER, S. he that charges @ perſon 
with having done a thing. 

IN”, Prep. [Lat. ] applied to place, it ſigni- 
fies where a thing is; applied to time, the 
period then extent, or the ſtate then pie- 
ſent. Concerning or during the treating, 
applied to argument. By, or for the ſake of, 
uſed in ſolemn entreaties. ** In the names 
of all the gods.” Shak. For, applied to 
cauſe. © To fight in thy defence,” Shak, 
In as much implies, ſeeing that, or becauſe. 
In that, ſignifies becauſe, 

IN”, Adv. within ſome place. Engaged in 
an affair, after being, Placed in ſome partieu- 
lar ſtate, After come or go, it denotes en- 
trance. In in compolition has a negative or 
privative ſenſe, from the Lat. in, thus curable 
denates, that which may be cured, incurable, 
that which cannot be cared. 

INABILITY, S. want of ſufficient 
power. 

INACCE/SSIBLE, Adj. Fr.] not to be 
reached; not to be approached. 

INACCURACY, S. want of exactneſs. 

INACCURATE, Adj. wanting accy: acy, 
or exactneſs; {rcquently uſed of perſons, but 
generally of performances. 

IN&4'CTION, S. [Fr.] ceſſation from ac- 
tion or labour. 

IN4/CTIVE, Adj. not acting; idle; 
lazy. Not buſy; floggiſh. 

INA'CTIVELY, Adv. in a lazy, ſluggiſh 
manner; without motion; ſluggiſhly. 

INA'CTIVITY, S. a (tate herd a per- 
ſon ceaſes from labour. Idleneſs, reſt, 

INA'DEQUATE, Adj. not equal to the 
purpole ; detective. 

INADEQUATELY, Adv. defectively; 
imperſectly. 

INADVERTENCE, IN ADVERTEN- 
CY, S. | inadwertence, Fr.] want of care or 
attention, the effect of negligence; or inat- 
tention. 

INADVERTENT, Adj. 
carcleſs, inattentive. 

INADVERTENTLY, Adv. in a care- 
leſs or negligent manner. 

INA'LIENABLE, Adj. that cannot be 


negligent, 


transferred to another. 


2 IN- 


renders a perſon guilty ot the commiſſion of | 


IMPU'TATION, S. [Fr.] the act of 


IN 
INA NE, Adj. [inanis, Lat.] void of mat- 


ter. 
tent void of matter, © In the great inane.” 


Locks, 

INA/NIMATE, INA'NIMATED, Adv. 
[of inanimatus, Lat.] void of life; not actu- 
ated by a ſoul. 

INANVTION, S. [Fr.] emptineſs ; ap- 
plied to the veſſels of an animal, when 
wanting their uſual fulneſs. 

INA'NITY, S. emptineſs. Space, void 
of matter, 

INA'PPETENCY, S. in Medicine, want 
of ſtomach or appetite, 

INA'PPLICABLE, Adj. [of in negative, 
and applicable] not proper for. Not having 
any relation to, 

INAPPLICA'TION, S. [Fr.] want of 
induſtry in buſineſs or ſtudy. Want of at- 
tention, Negligence, or indolence. 

INA'RABLE, Adi. not fit to be tilled. 

INARTIVCULATE, Adj. [ inarticulate, 
Fr.] not uttered with ſuch diſtinctneſs, that 
the different ſyllables or words may be per- 
ceived. . 

INARTVCULATELY, Adv. in a con- 


Uſed ſubſtantively for ſpace, or ex- 


INC 

INBERED, Adj. produced; bred ; or ge- 
nerated within. 

To INCA GE, V. A. to confine in a cage, 
or any narrow ſpace. 

INCANTA“T ION, 8 [Fr. of incantatns, 
Lat.] charms or enchantment, general! 
applied to that ſpecies which is 2 
by linging. ö 

INC AN TATORT, Adj. dealing in en- 
chantment or magie. 

INCAPABULITY, S. inability, fee- 
bleneſs. A legal diſqualfication. 

INCA*'PABLE, Adj. [Fr] wanting power 
or ability to apprehend, learn, or under- 
ſtand, applied to the mind. Not able to re- 
ceive or perform, Rendered pnfit, diſqua- 
lifted by law. Not ſubject to. Incapable 
of erring. 

INCAPA'CIOUS, Adj. narrow ; contain - 
ing but little ; not able to contain, 

INCAPA'CIOUSNESS, S. narrowneſs g 
want of ſpace to contain. 

To INCAPA'CITATE, V. A. to render 
unfit to perform any thing. 

INCAPA'CITY, S. [incapacit”] want of 
power of mind or y, generally applied 


fuſed manner, ſo as the diſtinct ſyllables to the former. Wanting any neceſſary quali- 


E ay be perceived in the utterance, applied 
to voice or ſound. 

INART'ICULATENESS, S. confuſion 
of ſounds, Want of diſtinctneſs in pronun- 
ciation, 

INARTIFICIAL, Adj. contrary to the 
rules of art. 

INARTIFICIALLY, Adv. without art ; 
in a manner contrary to the rules of art, 

INATTE'NTION, S. [Fr.] want of at- 
tention to, or deliberating upon, a thing 
heard. Negligence. 

INATTE'NTIVE, Adj. without confi- 
dering a thing heard. NepleQting or diſ- 
— * any thing that is ſpoken to us. 
INAU/DIBLE, Adj. not to be heard; with- 


fication. 

| T6 INCA/RCERATE, V. A. [incercera- 
tus, of incercere, Lat.] to confine in a pri- 
ſon. Figuratively, to confine, Uſed in the 
Scot's Law in the ſiſt ſenſe, and ſeldom oc. 
curring in the other. 

INCARCERA'TION, S. the ac or ſtats 
of impriſonment, 

To INCA'RN, V. A. [ iacarno, Lat.] in 
Surgery, to cover with flelh, Neuterly, to 
breed fleſh. 

To INCA/RNATE, V. A. [ircernatus, 
Lat.] to cloath or cover with fleſh. 

INCA'RNATE, Part. [incarnatus, Lat.] 
cloathed or embodied with fleſh. In Scot- 
land, it is applied to ny thing dved with a 


out ſound. ** The inaudible and noiſeleſs 
feet of time.“ Shok. 


To INAUGU'RATE, V. A. [ inauguratus, | 
Lat.] to inveſt in a ſolemn manner, with aſſuming a body, applied in divinity to that 


any high honour. To begin with good 
omens. To cammence cr begin. 
INAUGURA'TION, S. the act of inveſl- 
ing a perſon with the title or honour of a 
king or emperor, ſo called in alluſion to the 


ecremonies uſed by the Romans, when a per- 
fon was admitted to the college of augurs, 

INAURA'TION, S. [inauratus, Lat.] 
gilding or covering with gold. Their in- 
guration or gilding.”” Arburth, 
e975 png US, Adj. omened; un- 
acky. 

INBEING, S. exiſting within a thing, 
Inherence. A fort of inbeing in the ſub- 
ſtance itſelf.” Warts. 

_ INBO'RN, Adj. borg within; innate ; 
implanted by nature. 


pale red, from its reſemblance to « He oye 


{ lour, 


INCARNA'TION, S. [Fr.] the ad of 


act of Chriſt whereby he became nan. 
INCA'RNAT!VE, Adj ircarnatif, Fr.] 
in Medicine, that which generates fi-th. 
To INCA'SE, V. A to cover or :rcloſe, 
INCAU/TIOUS, Adj. without taking care 
or being ſuſpicious, leſt a perſon ſhould 1c. 
duce one, Careleſs or heedleſs. 
INCAU”"TIOUSLY, Adv. without ſuſ- 
petting deceit, or taking ſuch ſteps as to hin- 
der a perſon from deceiving or hurting us. 
Without heeding the conſequences ot our 
words or actions. Unwary ; heedleſs. 
INCE/NDIARY, S. {incendiarivs, Lat.] 
one who wiltully ſets towns or huuſes on 
fire. Figuratively, one who inflames fac- 
tions; cauſes commotions in a ſtate, or pro- 


motes quarrels, 
RI IN'CENCE, 


4 þ 


IN C 
-WCENCE, 8. ſinrenſun;, Tat.) à per- 
fame offered up in facritice, Figuratively, 
ary thing burnt as a ſacrifice, ** Ihe incenſe 
of rams.” Pſal. Ivi. 15. pet 
To INCE'NSE, V. A. to kindle or pro- 
voke the anger of a perſon by ſome crime'or 
offence ; uſcd with again. 1 

INCENCEMENI, S. nage or anger 
orcaſwned by fome offence or crime. 

INCE'NSOR, S. one who kindles anger 
- INCE/NSORY, S. the veſſel in which 
incenſe are burnt. 
" INCE'NTIWE, S. ſ incenti vum, Lat.] that 
which kindles, in flames, or provokes anger. 
A motive; 1 N 
INCENTIVE, Adj. acting as a ſpur, or 
motive. | | 

INCE'PTIVE, Adj [#rceptivus, Lat.] that 
which implies beginning. os 

INCERTITUDE, S. [Tr. incertitude, 
Lat.] want of certainty. 

INCE'SSAN'T, Adj, without pauſe or 
ceaſing 5 continually, 
| INCE'SSANTLY, Adv. 
without intermiſſion. 

INCEST, S8. [incefle, Fr. inceum, Lat.] 
unnatual commerce with a perſon within the 
degrees forbidden by the law; this formerly 
extended to the feventh, hut ſeems now con- 
f21cd to the third degree. 
” TNCFSTUOUS, Adj. 
grilty of inceſt, 

INCE'STUOQUSLY, Adv. in an inceſ- 
trous manner. F 

IN'CTI, S. ſince, Sax uncia, Lat.] a mea- 
fire fuppoſed equ. I to the length of three 
baricy corns ; the tweifth part of a foot. 
A proverbial expreſſion for a ſmall quantity, 
or to expreſs any thing near, © Within an 
zuch ot being drowned.*? 

{© IN'CH, V. A. to drive ont by inches 
Figuratively, to give niggardly. 


continually; 


Lic neux, Fr.) 


cut made by a 


INC 


INCIDENTAL, Adj. happening with- 
out being expected or W Cafual, 

TNCIDENTLV, Adv. occafionally ; by 
the way; by the bye. . 

To INCUNERATE, V. A. ſof is and 
cineret, Lat. aſhes] to burn to aſhes,” It 
doth incinerate and caleinate.“ Bacon, 

INCINERA'TION, S the act of burning 
to aſhes, ** Salts made by incinerdtion.” 
Boyle. 

INCIRCUMSPE/CTION, +S. want of 
caution, hced or attention to the conſe. 
quencet of our actions. | 

INCISION, S. [Fr. of incifo, Lat.] « 
ſharp inſtrument, generally 
applied to thoſe made by a ſurgeon, The 
diviſion of the particles of viſcous matter by 
medicines,” - | : 

INCUSFTVE, Adj. Gee Fr.] having the 
quality of cutting or feparating. 

INCISOR, S. [Lat.] a cutter; one of 
the teeth in the fore-part of the mouth, 
| © INCI'SORY, Adj. ſinciſerre, Fr. | having 
the power of cutting or dividing. *' 

INCTSURE, S. [inciſura, Lat.] in Sur- 

„a cut, aperture, or wound, 

INCITA'TION, S. [ incicatio, Lat.] an 
incentive; an impulſe ; a motive, * 

To INCI TE, v. A. [ingte, Lat.] to 
fir up. To urge on, io animate or en- 
courage. . 

INC}'TEMENT, S. a motive which urges 
a perſon to action. | 

INCUVVIL, Adj. [Fr.] wanting the ele- 
garce of brecding; behaving with nakind- 
neſs. See UNCIVIL. k 

INCIVYPLITY, S. \incivilice, Fr.] want 
of cburteſy or complaiſance; rudeneſs, 
An act of rudeneſs, 

INCLE'MENCY, S. [ inclemence, Fr. incle- 
mentia, Lat. | want of clemency or mercy. 
Severity. Cruelty or harſhneſs, 


PFVCHED, Adj. generally uſed with a 
word of number before it | containing inches 
either in length, or breadth ; « twelve-inched 
rale. Le 

To IN'CHOATE, V. A. {inchoatus, Lat.) 
to be: in. A ſubſtance incbcate. Raleigh. 

To IN CIDFE, V. A. | incido,. Lat.] to cut, 
applied in medicine to acids or falts, which 
conſiſt of pointed and ſharp particles, by 
which they divide or ſeparate the particles of 
other bodies from each other, 

VNCIDENCE, VNCIDENCY, S. [inci- 
bens of incidio, Lat. to fall upon] the direc- 
tion with which one body ſtrikes or falls upon 
anaiher. An accident, or caſualty, of ici 
ms, Lat. What i::cilercy thou dof = 
%. Obſoleie in the lait ſenſe; 

INCIDENT, 2j Fr. ineidens, Lat.] 
happening withont cxpectation. Happening 
or hbie to happen. 


| tion or propenſion of the mind. 


INCLEMENT, Adj. cruel ; void of ten- 
derneſs. Figuratively, ſevere, gen erallyap- 
pled to the winter ſcaſon. p 5 

INCLY/NABLE, Adj. [inclizabilis, Lat.] 
having à propenſity ; willing, tending by 
diſpoſition. Having a tendency, or liable. 

INCLINA'T1ON, 8. | anclinaiſen,” Fr.] 
tendency towards any poiat. The floping of 
a thing, applied to the manner of its ſitua- 
tion. Natural aptneſs or fitneſs. + Diſpoſi- 
In Naviga- 
tion, the tendency or direttion of the ncedk 
to the K. or W. | | 

INCLYNATORY, Adj. tending to any 
particular point. dans 307 

Ta IN UNE, V. N. Cinclira, Lat. inc!i- 
ner, Fr.] to bend; to lean; to tend towards 
3 Figuratively, to be favewabiy 
diſpaſed to. To ſcel deſire beginning. Ac- 
tively, to give a tendency or direction to- 


INCIDENT? S. Fr] a'cafnaly, or 
une e ted and unſerciten cent. 


* polition, To bend down. 


| wards any part. To ſtoop or place in a 
Eguss- 


: "WM 
tive, 


coor 
; by 
and 
= It 


Want of coheſion; or looſcuels of parts, 


mitting a common meaſure ; bearing no pro- 


wake inconvenient; to be incouvenient 


ä none np ſuited to uſe or neceſſity ; not 
| 


ING 
tively, to turn the deſire iowards any partieu- 
lar object. 

T o INCLIP, 'V. A. to graſp; to incloſe 
or ſurround. ** What&'er the ocean pales, 
or y igt. Shak +1 + 

To INCLOFSTER, V. A. ts confine in 
a Cloilter or monary; 

To INCLOU'D, V. A. to darken. To 
make dark. To obſcure. ' | 

To INGLU'DE,. V. A. Fiaclade, Lat.] 
to incloſe, or ſhut in, Figuratively, to imply, 
comprehend, or contain, applicd to words, 

INCLU'SIVE, Adj. Lic Fr.] inciof- 
ed; contained. Comprchended. ' 


INCLU'SIVELY, Adv. reckoning the | 


wing mentioned. 


INC 

| LINCOMMUNICABULITY, - S. ffrom 
ircomuunigabie | the quality of not being able 
to be imparted to. another. 

INCOMMUMPNNITC + BLE, Adi. [Er-] not 
to be iniparted, or made the common righe 
or property of ancther, - Not to be cxyrelicd, 
or explained by word: appiicd ta 1 121498 

INCOMMU'CICABLY, Adv. in « na- 
ner not to be imparted. ii ſueh a Manger 
as caunot be ex pred or exp laiucd. | 

INCOMMUNICATIVE, Adi. reſerve, 
o not imparting knowledge to another, 
IN COMPACT, IN COMPACT, Ay. 
porous ; looſe, cr not having its parts clolc- 
ly and ſtrangliy joined. 

INCOM AKABLE, Adj. [Fr.] excel- 


CO'G, Adv. ſcontracted from incegrito, lent beyond competition. Not having any 


privately ; in ſuch a manger that a per ſon 
would not be known, . 
INCO'GITAN CY, S. Licegvitantia, low 
Lat.] want of thought, or want of thinking 
on the conſcquences, ot our actions. 
INCOGIVA'TIVE, Adj. wanting the 
power of thinking. 


INCO'GNITO,- Adv. [Ttal. of incognitss, | 


Lat. J iH 4 private manner; in a diſguiſe 
whereby a perſon endeavours, 40 conceal his 
rank or character and ayoid;the ceremonies 
due to it. R 8 | 

INCOHE'RENCE, 'INCOHE'RENCY, 
S. want ot being connected together, or ot 


dependance on each other. Inconſiltence. 


applied to matter. 0 | 
INCORHE RENT, Adj. not following as 
a conſequence, I nconſiltent; having no de- 


thing like, or to be compared with it. 
INCO'MPARABLY, Adv. beyond com- 

pariſon or competition. -Execlicytly, or fo 

exccltcat as not to udmit a gomparifun. Ta 


the higheſt degree of perfectiou. 


INCOMPATIBILITY, S. inconſiſteney 
of ne dung with another, | I 

INCOMPA'TIBLE, Ad. [incompatilc, 
Fr.] inconſiſtent with ſomething elſe. In- 
condilcable. f 

ISCOMPA'TIBLY, Adv, inconſiſtentiy. 
In ſuch a manner, as not to ſubfilt with 
lomei:nug che. * : 

JANCO'MPETENCY, . S. [ incompetence, 
Fr.] inability. Want of ability or power 
ſuttictent tor the performatrice of a thing. In 
law, want of 2 proper qualification, 


[| INCONPE LENT, Adj. not tub ice, 


or propoitiunete to an undetking. 


pendence on each other, applicd to ideas ot INCOMPETENTLY, Adv. unſuitabiy; 


arguments, without coheſion, or having its 
parts 
the particles of matter. 


INCOHERENTLY, Adv. inconſifently. | 


INCOMBU'STIBLE, Adj. Fr. Inc uu la ſ 
tibilis, Lat.] not to be conſumed by fiſe. 
IN'COME, S. that which an eſtate, oſſice, 
Jace, or poſt produces yearly. The pro- 
dick of any thing, 

INCOMME NSURABLE,.. Adj. not ta 
be meaſuied. \n goo | 
INCOMME/NSURATE, Adj. not ad- 


portion to each other. 
Jo INCOM MO DATE, or IN COM- 
Mop, v. A. [incommodatus, Lat.] to 


to. To affect with trouble; to be trouble- 
ſome to without any great injury. 
INCOMMO'DIOUS, Adj. 
Lat.] inconvenient ; not ſuitable fr the «nds 
which it ought to anſwer. Vexatious or 
troubleſome without any preat injury. 
INCOMMO'/DIOUSLY, Adj. inconve- 


fixed to each other; looſe, applicd to 


[zncommedug, | 


not proportionate to. 
IN COMPLETE, Adi. 
plete, or ſiniſhed. 
INCOAM! USED). Adj. diſturbed or dis- 
orgcic, | | | 
INCONZ7ANENENSIBUVLITY, S. [incqr:- 
prebenſib ii, Fr. ] ihe quality of not being 
 pe&:icghly,gomprebengecd oy tne mind. 
INCOMPREHE'SSIBLE, Adj. FFr.] 
nat ta be tully or, per:eatly, comprehended, 
applied to things of which the mind has an 
unpertech, though not an adequate ids. 
INCOMPREHENSIBLENESS, S. dhe 
quality-ef not Leizp comprchended, tiodgh 
we may have an in.JcQquate or indaterngate 
idea of it, | 
INCOMPRF/SSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] bot 
capahle of beiug tciſed into a narrower come 
aſs, ; 
INCOMPRESS!BILITY, S. impaſſthi- 
lity of being ſqucczed into leſs ſp ce, or 
compaſs. - 
INCONCEUVVABLE, Adv. not to be con- 
ceived, That of which we can torm* no 
notion or idea 


INCONCEIVABLY, Adv. in a Manger 


not perfect, com- 


perfectly at eaſe. 
INCOMMO DIT, S. [incanmed:t?, Fr. | 


an inconvenience. 


LO 


beyond the apęrchenſion of the mind. 
INCON- 


INC 
 INCONCE'PTIBLE, Adj. not to be con- 
ceived, or comprehended. That of which 
we can form no idea in the mind. 

INCONCLU'SIVE, Adj. not containing 
any forcible evidence. - 

INCONCLU'SIVENESS, S. want of 
ſtrength of reaſoning ſufficient to prove a 


thing. | 
INCONCO'CT, 1 Adj. 
of in, con and coftus; Lat, j in Surgery, not 
aber or digeſted. J 

INCONCO'CTION, S. in medicine, the 
Nate of being crude, indigeſted, or unripe. 

INCONDITE, Adj. [from inconditus, 
Lat.] irregular ; rude ; unpoliſhed, © Ca- 
rol incondite rhimes. Pbil s. 

INCONDITIONAL, Adj. without re- 
ſtriction, or limitation. 

INCO NGRUENCE, S. want of fitneſs, 

ropriety or ſuitableneſs. 

INCONGRU'ITY, S. [incongruite, Fr.] 
inconſiſtence; impropriety; abſurdity. Diſ- 
a ent of parts or want of Oy 

INCO'NGRUOUS, Adj. [ incongru, Fr.] 
unſuitable; not fitting. Incoaſilenc; ab- 

ſurd, | | 
.  INCONGRUOUSLY, Adv. im ; 
inconſiſtently; abſurdly ; unſuitab 15 
INCONSI'DERABLE, Adj. ins gaifi- 
cant, or of no importance ; trifling. 

INCONSI/DER ABLENESS, Adj. want 
of merit, worth, or ſignificancy. Want of 
importance. | 

INCONSI'DERATE; Adj. [inconfideratus, 
Lat.] without regarding the nature or conſe- 
quences of our actions, the eſteem of others, 
or our own duty. Careleſs; raſh, Without 
conſidering, making allowance for, or re- 
garding. ** Inconfiderate of our frailties.“ 
Dec. of Picty. 

IXCONSUDERATELY, Adv. in a neg- 
ligent, thoughtleſs, or careleſs manner, 
Without regarding the conſequences of out 
actions. 

INCONSI'DERATENESS, S. want of 
thought or conſideration. ä 

INCONSIDERA'TION, S. want of 
thought. Raſhnefs. Want of deliberating 
or thinking on the nature or conſequences ot 
our actions. 


INCONSISTENCE, IxcOoNsTS TEN. 


CY, S. ſuch contraricty of qualities that both 
cannot ſubſiſt together, Incongruity; un- 
ſteadineſs. . 
INCONSTSTENT, Adj. [in and confifto, 
Lat.] not to be reconciled with. So contra 


xy, that one implies the denial or deſtruction 


of the other. Abſurd. | 
INCONSUSTENTLY, Adv. abſurdly; 
unreaſonably ; with ſelf contradiction. In 
| manner incompatible with any thing 
elſe. 
INCONSO'LABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to 
be comforted. 


nually changing. 


INCO'NSTANCY, s. [inconflarice, Fi. 
un ſteadineſs. A dif; ale mind Aut, 
An aſſection continually 


8 x 
| INCO'NSTANT, Adj. [Fr. inconflans. 
Lat.] not firm ; not ted fager dil. 
poſition, temper, or conduct. 
INCONSU'MABLE, Adj. not to be 
waſtcd, 
INCONSU'MPTIBLE, Adj. [of in and 
comſumptus, Lat.] not utterly to be deſtroyed 
by fire or other means. Incon ſumptible 
_ 212. 3 
NCONTE/STABL j. [Fr.] not to 
be diſputed ; or — n a 
INCON TE'STABLY, Adv. ſo as not to 
admit of doubt or diſpute. = 
poem wc INCO'NTINEN- 
CY, S. [incontinentia, L y ability to re- 
ſtrain one's appetites or defires. Luſt, or 
want of chaſtity, / | 
INCO/NTINENT. Adj. [incentinens, Lat.] 
unchaſte, dr not reſtraining unlawful delites. 
Shunning delay; immediate, © He will re- 
turn incontinent,” Shak. The laſt ſen ſe is 
obſolete. 8 
INCO'NTINENTLY, Adv. unchaſtely, 
or without reſtraint of the ſenſual appetites, 
Without delay; immediately, © Tncontjpent- 
y I left Madrid.“ Arbuth, 
INCONTROVE'RTIBLE, Adj. ſo plain 
as to admit of no diſpute. 
INCONTROVE'RTIBLY, Adv, fo plain 
or evident, as to admit no diſpute, 
INCONVENIENCE, INCONV E/N1- 
ENCY, S. unfitneſs, or unſuitableneſs; the 
quality of not agreeing with any ſtandard or 
rule, ** The inconvenience, not the unlaw- 
fulneſs of popiſh apparel.” Hooker, Any 
thing which cauſes uncaſineſs, or occaſions 
an hindrance or obſtacle. | 
INCONVE'NIENT, Adj. [Fr.] diſad- 
vantageons; unfit ; unſuitable, 
INCONVE'NIEN TLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner not fit and ſuitable, bnſeaſonably, ap- 
lied to time. 5 
INCONVE'RSTBLE, Adj. reſerved ; not 
inclined to converſation or to communi- 
cate diſcoveries by ſpeech ; nvt affable. 
INCONVE'RTIBLE, Adj. not to be al- 
tered or changed. | | 
INCONV I'NCTBLE, Adj. not capable of 
of being convinced. 
INCONVINCIBLY, Adv. incapable of 
being convinced, either from ſome natural 
defect, or obſtinacy. 
INCONY, Adj. rare; remarkable for its 
rareneſs. *© Moſt incony vulgar wit.“ Shak. 
INCO'RPORAL, Adj. immaterial ; not 
conliſting of matter; Spirit 
INCORPORA'LITY, S. [in 
Fr.] the quality of not conſiſting of 
matter. k . F 
INCO'RPORALLY, Adv. without 


lite, 
or 


mat · 
ter 


LN 


ter; in a manner diſtin from matter. Spi- 


ritually. 3 

"Fo INCORPORATE, v. A. [incorporer, 
Fr.] to mingle different ingredients together, 
ſo as they ſhall unite and compoſe one maſs. 
To join together inſeparably. To ferm into 
a company, ſociety, or body politic. To 
unite or alſociate. To incloſe wich a body; 
to — nog. 

INCORPORATE, Adj. not conſiſting 
of matter immaterial ; united together by 
charter, applied to ſocietics. 

INCORPORA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the union 
of different ingredients iato one inſeparable 
maſs. The formation ef a body politic, 
Ge ney 

j. atis, 
Lat.] not confilting of matter. tual. 

1 PO'REALLY, Adv, without bo- 

dy ; immediately, 


more j than the ſmelling.” Bacan. 


INCORRE'CT, Adj. not accurate or | 


— —_— having faults which are not 
m + Faulty, - b 
INCORRECTLY; 2 in an imper- 
fect manner, | 
INCORRE'CTNESS, 8. the quality of 
having faults that are not amended. | - + ol 
INCO'RRIGIBLE, Adj. Fr. ] obſtinate- 
ly bad notwithſtanding correction 3 exrone- 
ous or faulty beyond hope of inſtruction or 
4 ment. oo 14-1. 
INCO/RRIGIBLENESS, 8. the quality 
of being obſtinately bad, notwithſtanding 
correction. Anne Jan 
-INCO'RRIGIBLY, Adv. bad to ſuch a 
degree, as to leave no hopes of amendment 
even after correction. . | ; 
INCORRU/PT, INCORRU'PTED, Adj. 
[ incorrumpu, Fr.] free from any foulneſs or 


in, Of integrity and above the power of 
brides. guy 


INCORRUPTIBULITY, S, the quality 
ef not being liable to decay. 

INCORRU'PTIBLE, Adj, not capable of 
decay or corruption. 

INCORRUP/TION,.S, [Fr.] a ſtate, or 
condition free from corruption or decay; in- 
tegrity beyond the temptation of bribes. . 

INCORRU/PTNESS, S. inviolable puri- 
ty, unſhaken integrity, unalterable honeſty, 
»Pplied to manners. Freedom from decay, 
degeneration, or corruption, applied both to 
the body and mind. 

To INCRA'SSATE, V. A. to make thick, 
applied to liquors. 

INCRASSA'T1 ON, S. the act of making 
thick ; the ſtate of growing thick. 

INCRA'SSATIVE, Adj. having the qua- 
lity of making thick, applied to fluids. 

To INCREASE, V. N. ſincreſco, Lat.] 
to grow more in number or greater in bulk; 
to receive addition, applied to any quality 
enpable of being more or leſs, Actively, 
to make more or larger. - n 

No. XV. 


*« Striketh the ſpirits 


| 


and inceſlint repetition, 


INC: 


INCREASE, ! S. the ſtate of growing 
more, applied to number, or of growing 
greater, applied to bulk, Any thing add 
to the original ſtock}; gain, applied to mo- 
ney. Produce, applied to corn or other ve- 
getables. Offepring, or a perſon who adds, 
to the number ot a family. © The ſtate of 
waxing or growing full, applied to the moon. 
INCRE'ASER, S. that which adds to the 
number or bulk of things. | | 
INCREATED, Adj, not created. 
INCREDIBELITY, S. (incredibilite, Fr.] 
the —— — ſurpaſſing belief 
INCREDIBLE, Adj. [ incredibilis, Lat.] 
ſurpaſſing belief ; not worthy of belief, 
INCREDULITY, S. [ incredulite, Fr. ] 
the quality of not believing, notwithſtand- 
iog | ufficient proofs, Always uſed in a bad 
enſe. 
INCRE/DULOUS, Adj. [tncredulus, Lat.] 
not believing. | 
INCREMENT, 8. [incrementum, Lat,] 
the act of growing greater. The cauſe of 
growth, Produce, applied to corn or other 
vegetables which multiply their ſpecies, or 
increaſe their bulk by growth. 4 
To INCRU'ST, or INCRU/STATE, v. 
— ot page Lag ] to cover with a hard 
ſuhſlance or cruſt. Io cover over with an 
additional coat of marble, Cc. which ſhall 
adhere firmly to the thing it covers. % 
; INCRUSCA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
covering with a lining or coating of marble, 
pottery, or ſtucko work, - ( 
To IN'CUBATE, v. N. {incubatus, Lat.] 
to lit n 92 
INCUBATION, 8. {incobarie, Lat.] the 
aft of fitting upon eggs to hatch then. 
INCUBUS, S. | Lat. incube, Fr.] a dif- 
order, called alſo the night-mare, in which 
the patient cannot ſtir himſelf, but with 
the utmoſt diticuky ; is ſeized with a numb- 
neſs, ſenſe of weight, with a dread of ſuſſo- 


— 


cation and being ſqueezed to death, from 


ſome body which ſeems to fall fuddenty 
upon him. It conſiſts of an inflation of 
the membranes of the ſtomach, which hin- 
ders the motion of diaphragm, lungs, pulſe, 


and mation, attended with a ſenſe of weight 


oppreſſing the breath. 
To INCU'LCATE, V. A. [inculcatus, 
Lat.] to impreſs on the mind by conſtant 


INCU'LCATION, S. the act of impreſ- 
ling by frequent admonitions aud repetition, | 
NCU'LT, Adj. Fr. Lat } not culti- 
vated or tilled, - 5 Foreſts huge ict. 
Thomſon. k WES A 
IN« U'LPABLE,- Adj. fice from guilr, 
INCU'LPABLY, Adv. iu a man er not 
deſerving blame; in a Mpncr tree from 


guilt. ; ; 
INCU'MBENCY, ' S. [of incum ent, | thc * 
act of lying upon ſomething. The (ta 


being reſident on à beuge . 
I | 
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INCU'MBENT, Adj. [incumtens, Lat.] 
reſting, or lying upon. Impoſed or requir- 
ed as a duty. Uſed with zpor. - 
 INCU'MBENT, 8. f incumbens, Lat] in 
law, one who is in pe ſſeſſion of an ecclefialti- 
cal benefice. | | | 
To INCU'MBER, V. A. [encombrer, Fr.]. 
to perpl-x, embarraſs, or hinder. ** Incum- 
.-ber'd «ith ſome new delay,” Dryd. 
To INCU'R, V. A. {incurro, Lat. ] to de- 
come liable to puniſhment or blame. To 
occur, or preſs on, applicd to the ſenſes, 
 INCURABYLITY, 8. ſincuratilite, Fr. 
impoſſibility of being cured, 


INCU/RABLE, Adj. Fr.] not tobe re- 


moved or cured, Uſed fubſtantively for a 
rſon that cannot be cured. | 
INCU'RABLENESS, S. the quality of 

not admitting any cure. 

INCU'RABLY, Adv. without remedy, 
INCU'RIOUS, Adj. having no defire of 
ſeeing or knowing any thing curious, new or 


ſtrange. 

INCU'/RSION, 8. [incurſus, Lat.] a dan- 
gue attack or aſſault, An inrode or inva- 
ſion of a cour ry, from incurſion, Fr. 

INCURYA'T ION, S. [| incurvatus, Lat.] 
the act of bending An humble bowieg the 

y, applied to religious worlhip, © Ineur- 
vation and facrißce. Stillingfteet. 
To INCU'RVATE, V. A. [intwrvatus, 
Lat.] to bend. 

INCU'RVITY, S. [incarvus, Lat. | crook- 
edneſs, or the ſtate of bending inwards. 
« "Thc incurviiy of a dolphin.“ Brown. 

INDͤAGA NON, S. à ſearch in order to 
diſcover ſomething unknown, 1he af ot 
tracing, applied to the mind. By human 
indagation.” Brown. 

IN DAGA I OR, S. a ſearcher after ſome 
unknown truth. | 

To INDA'RT, v. A. to dart in. * More 
deep will I zrdart mine eye.“ SA. ; 

 INDE'BTED, Part. under obligation for 
ſome favour received ; deviag received mo- 
ncy or goods for which a perſon is obliged to 
pay, or give an equivalent. Uſed with to, | 
detore the perſon from whom the thing is 
received, and with for before the thing which 
is 1eceived from lim. © We are wholly in- 
debted for them te our anceſtors,” 2 1 | 

INDE/CENCY, S. [indecence, Fr.] any 
thing unbecoming the perſon who commits 
it, or the perſen to whom it is done. 

INDECENT, Adj. Fr.] unbecoming a 
perſon's chatacter. 

INDE-CEN TLY, Adv. in a menner un 
becoming a perſon's character.. 

INCECLENABLE, Adj. Fr. from inde 
clinalilis, Lat.] in grammar, not admitting 
any alcertion in its laſt ſyllable, | 

INDECO/ROUS, Adj. [indecorus, Lat.] 
no: becoming. ” 


INDECO'RUM, S. [Lat.] an aQtion un- 


Jreligious matters, holds that eve 


| IND 
INDEED, Adx. reully; in truth. Wich- 


out doubt Certainly, 
 INDEFATIGA BLE Adj. [indefatigebi- 
lis, Lat.] not exhauſted or uttwearied by con- 
tinual labour. 4 k Ne. 

INDEFA/TIGABLY;'Adr, 
to be tired by labour. ** 


ff 111.4 1 

ſo 386 never 
INDEFECTIBILITY, 8. the quality of 

being ſubject to no decay or deftct. 

INDEFE'CTIBLE, Adj. not liable to 
decay. or detect, or tail "3.0; 005 1 TY 

INDEFE/[S.\B LE, Adj. [indefaiſeble, Fr. 
not to be cut of, defeated, —— 5 
irrevocable. TO bes dat 404445001 

INDE'F3NITE,. Adj. edgy irs, Lat. 
not determ hed, Ade l or 8 
That which has no certain limits, or is large 
beyond the comprehenſion! of the mind, 
though net abſolutety infinite. In Gram- 
mar, not limited to any particular time; or 
circurnſtance. fy 8 1 

INDEFINIT ELV, Adv. in an undeter- 
minate and looſe manner. Without any ſet- 
tled or determinate limitation... To ſuch a 
degree as the humon mind cannot compre- 
hend, or ſet bounds to it. 

INDtFI'NITUDE, S. quantity or num- 
ber not limited by our underſtanding. 

INDE'LIBLE, Adj. [indeleble; Fre] not 
to de effaced or blotted out. Not to be an- 
nulled or abrogated, applied to laws or rights. 

INDE'LICACY, S. want of delicacy. 

INDE'LICATE, Adj. wanting decency, 
or a quick ſenſe of deceucy. 
INDE'MNIFICATION, S. ſecurity a- 
—— auy loſs or penalty. Repayment of 
loſs or penalty. 

INDE'MNITY, S. [indemnite, Fr.] ſe- 
curity, or an exemption from leſs or puniſh- 
ment. 

To INDENT, - V. A. [of in and dent, 
Lat. a tooth] to form any thing in inequali- 
ties; to cut in and out like waves, Neu- 
tecly, to contraft, or bargain ; in alluſion tg 
the cutting the counterpert of a contract to- 
vether in waves, that any want of con- 
formi'y may difcover a fraud. 

INDE'NT, S. an inequality; a dent gr 
waving ſurface, ** Trent Mall not wind 
with {uch a deep indent." Sal. 

INDE/NTURE, S. a covenant ſo called 
becauſe the counterparts are indented or cut 
in a waving manner, ſo as to rally exactly. 
INREPE'NDENCE, INDEFE/NDEN- 
CY, S. [independarn.e, Fr.] freedom; a ſtate 
in which a perſon or thing is not controlled, 
INDEPE'NDENT, S. a perſon who, in 
congrega- 
tion is a complete church, and ſubje to no 
ſuperior authority. | 

INDE PEND N ILY, Adv. without te- 
ference to, or connexion with any thing elſe. 

INDESE RT, S. want of merit. 

INDETE'RMINATE, Adj. [ indetermind, 
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decom int the character of a perfon 


Fr.] unfixed ; not reſtrained or limited. 
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crime 
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INDETERMINATELY, Adv. it >] loes, lions, tigers, leopards, padthere, and 


looſe, vague, uncertain manner, | 
INDETERMINED, Adj. not fixed or 


refirai * 
18852 7 ERMINA'TION, S. want of re- | 


ſolution or determination. A ſtate of un- 
2 wherein a ching is under no neceſ- 
ſi or irection. : 

INDEVO/TION, 8. [Fr.] want of zcal 
in religious p. 

INDEVOUT, Adj. [dr, Fr.] not 
zealous in the performance of religious 
duties. 

INDEX, 8. [Lat.] a pointer ont. The 
table — ths 25 of a book, with 
the pages where they may be found. A lit- 
tle ſlile, or hand which points to the hour on 
the globe, or a clock. A band painted on a 
poſt to dhect travellers. In Grammar and 
Printing, the figure of a hand with the Finger 
pointing, uſed to denote ſome remarkable 


paſſage. 1 
.INDEXTE'RITY, S. apart of readineſs, 
or ingenvity in performing a thing. 
IN'DIAN, Adj. {India} belonging to 
India: Uſed ſubſtantively for a perſou born 
in India. 5 | BY. 
To IN'DICATE,, v. A. to point otit, te 


ſhew. . —_— 7 * 
INDICA/TION, S, J Fr. indicate, Lat.) 
a mark, token, or ſign, of ſorting! 
which is hidden or nat plain of itſeif. In 
Medicine, a ſyqpiom diſcovering or dire 
ing what is to be done to cure a dillemper. 
A diſcovery, or in formation of fomething 
that was not kjown. * 
INDVCATIVE, Adj. [indicativus, Lat.) 
ſhowing or pointing out. In Grammar, the 
firſt mood of a verb, wherein it expreſſes 
affirmation, denial, doubting, or declaring. 
INDI'CATIVLLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhews, declares, ot betokens. 
To INDICT, V A. to, chatge with a 
a written accuſation. . | 
INDIES, a vaſt eoyatry of Alia, which 
received is name from the river Indus. It is 
ſeated partly in the temperate, and partly un- 
der the torrid zone, and conſequently the air 
muſt be very different. Towards the N. it is 
pretty temperate; but towards the S. on the 
contrary it is very hot; and it rains almoſt con- 
antly three months in the year, which 
renders the heats more ſu able, but con- 
tributes to fertilize the ground, which pro- 
duces abundance of rice, millet, cottons, figs, 
pomgranates, oranges, lemons, citrons, co- 
coa-nuts, and many other fruits, of which 


there are none in Europe but what have been 


tranſplanted from thence. There are mines 
of gold and filyer, ſeveral forts of precious 
ſtones, borax, and ſalt-petre. They fiſh for 
pearls in the ſeas and in the rivers. This 
_ — * * —— as 
well domeftick as, wi uch as clephants, 
thinoceroſſes, camels, dromedaries, buffa- 


4 


a vaſt number of monkeys. The trade is 
exceeding great, aud it chiefly conſiſts of ine 
digo, ſalt petre, ſilk, cotton, precious ſtones z 
but more etpectally in a prodigicus quant:ty 
of calicoes, chintz, and other ſtuffs of vari- 
ous kinds. The Europeans had little or no 
intercourſe with the Indies till the year 1498, 
when the Portugueſe diſcovered a way by ſea 
round the Cape of Good-Hope; and they 
ſoon began to make ſettlements therein, and 
became very powerful, till the Dutch drove 
them away from many of their factories. 
The Indians are generally Gentoos or Idola- 
ters, though there are a great number of 
Mahometans. Ja the places that depend 
upon the Enropeans ſome of them are be- 
come Roman Catholicks. Many of the ido- 
laters believe in the tranſmigration of ſouls, 
and will not kill or cat any thing that has 
lite, not even the moſt noxious inſets or 
animals, Their principal prie{ts are brech- 
mans; and there are faquirs, who make 
their principal devotion contiſt ia the choice 
of the moſt troubleſome poſtures, which 
they never leave till they quit the world, 
Some paſs ſeveral years without lying down 
either night or day, reſting only upon a cord 
which is ſtretched out: others ſhut them- 
ſelves up in a cave ſeveral days together, 
withuut eating or drinking; ſame holF their 
arms lifted up fo long that they can never 
ir them afterwards. In fhort, others put 
burning cuals upon their heads, and let them 
lie there till the fire reaches the very bones. 
Sometimes theſe faquirs go in a body, fol- 
lowed by a great number of diſciples ; and 
they often wake a merit of killing Chriſti- 
ans. It vs a great cuſtom among the Gen- 
toos for the women to bura themſelves with 
their deceaſed huſbands; but it is not fo fre- 
quent as it was formerly, becauſe the Maho- 
metans will not allow it. © Inttead of tobac- 
co, which they ſmoke in Europe, the Indians 
amuſe themſelves with chewing leaves of 
Arrack, and betel nuts, with lime, as they 
pretend, to preſerve their teeth; and at their 
entertainments they alu ays preſent mixtures 
of this kind, which renders their lips red, 
and their teeth black, The pcople of Pro- 
per-Ind::2, as well as thoſe of China, who 
ought to know better, proſtrate themſelyes 
on the ground, with great devotion, that the 
ſun 7 moon when eclipſed may not be de- 
voured by a certain dragon, to which they 
imagine the defect of light is owing. The 
Indies is divided into four large parts, name- 
ly, Indoſtan, the peninſnla on this fide the 
Ganges, that beyond it, and the iſlands of the 
E. indian ſeas, the principal of which are, Cey- 
lon, Sumatra, ſava, Borneo, the Celehes, the 
Maldives, the Moluccas, and the Marianas, 
Some writers make Tonquin and Ch'na 3 
part of the E. Indies, eſpeci-lly with regard 


to trade, but very improperly. When the 
88 * 
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Spaniards firſt diſcovered America they cal- | 


led it the W. Indies, on account of its 
riches, which is the reaſon why theſe parts 
we arc ſpeaking off are called the E. Indies. 
he Indians are generally well made and ro- 
by, but they don't love labour, nor do 
ihry make good ſoldiers. They are very 
{11.4 of women; but in other reſpects they 
arc civil, kind to ffrangers, and very ingeni- 
ous, With regard to their complection, 
they are of an olive colour in the northern 
parts, and in the ſouthern quite blacx. Theie 
a:e many diſſerent lauguages in the E. In- 
dies, but the Mahometans generally under- 
ftand Arabick, becauſe the alcoran is writ- 
ten in that language. | 

INDUVFFERENCE, INDV'FFFRENCY, 
S. {indifference, Fr. indifferentia, Lat.] free- 
dom from bias or influence to any action, or 
any ſide of a queſtion. Suſpenſion, Impar- 
tiality, or freedom from prejudice, Want of 
affection ; unconcernedneſs ; uſed in a bad 
ſenſe. A ſtate wherein the mind is not in- 
fluenc-d or bias'd by any motive either phy- 
fical or moral. 

INDPFFERENT, Adj. [Fr.] uncon- 
cerned, or regardleſs; uſed in a bad ſeuſe. 


Not having ſuch a bias as to oblige us to de- 


termine on either ſide, Neither good nor 
bad, applied to ations. Paſſable, tolerable, 
in a middling ſtate between perfection and 
imperfection ; uſed in converſation, © Very 
indifferent paper,” Addif. 
INDUVFFERENTLY, Adv. without in- 


lining more to one than another. With- 


out wiſh, averſion, or emotion, © I'll 
look on death N Shak. Not 
well; tolerably; paſſably. Yery indifferently, 
ſe rely. Kept me very indifferently from 
the floor.“ Sift. 

IN'DIGENCE, IN DIGEN CV, S. [in- 
digence, Fr.] want of any of the comforts 
of life. Poverty, or want of money to 
ſupply ourſelves with the neceſſaries of life. 

INDI'GENOUS, Adj. [ indigne, Fr.] na- 
tive ; originally produced in a country, _ 

INDIGENT, Adj. [Fr. indigens, Lit.] in 
want of the comforts of life, poor, Void; 
empty; wanting. Indigent of moiſture,” 


ac. 
INDIGE'ST, INDIGE'STED, Adj. or 
digefte, Fr.] not diſpoſed in any order. Not 
formed or brought to maturity. “ That 
indigeft project.“ Shak, Not well conſidered 
or methodized; rude, applied to ideas or 
opinions. Not concocted ſo as to be fit for 
nouriſhment, applied to food. Not ripe or 
ſuppurated, applied, in Surgery, to matter 
collected in any part of the body. 
INDIGE/STIBLE, Adj. not to be made 
fit for nouriſhment, applied to food. Not 
to be methodized, or reduced to order, ap- 
lied to ideas or ſentiments. + 


INDIGE'STION, 8. a diſorder in the 


| — IN:D 
ſtomach whereby it is rendered incapable of 
altering the food it contains, ſo as to render 
ir fit for nouriſhment,” The Rate of food in 
the ſtomach which is not ſo aſtered by the 
juices it contains, as to be proper fot nouriſk- 
ment. * | by "10 0, 
INDFGNANT, Adj. \ indignazs; Lat. ] in- 
4. with an er and diſdain. © © J 


f -INDIGNA'TION, S. [Fr. of indignati, 


Lat.] anger joined with contempt, abbor- 
rence, diſdain and averſion. In Scripture, 
uſed for an ardent zeal attended with envy. 
Adts v. 17. the judgments of God, or 
ſigns of his anger, and deteſtation of ſin- 
ners. Iſa. xiil. 5—xxvi. 20. and Fern. 


i. 25. 

| INDIGNITY, S. [indipnied, Ft.] a re- 
proachful or difgraceful action, wherein the 
rank or charaQter of a perſon is diſregarded. 

INDIGO, S. | indicum of India] in Bo- 
tany, a plant called likewiſe a/; which 
when macerated produces the fine blue made 
uſe of by dyers, and wafher-womea to co- 
lour their cloaths. 

INDIRE'CT, Adj. [Fr. iadirectut, Lat.] 
not in a right line. Figutatively, round a- 
bout. Not fair, honeſt, or open, but ſecrct 
and with a defign of over- reaching and im- 
poſing upon. Iadirect dealing.” Tilloq. 

INDIRECTION, S. a round about man- 
ner of coming to a point, alluding to a right 
line, which is the ſhorteſt that can lay be- 
tween two points. Diſboneſt practice; a 
ſecret or oblique artifice to deceive. 

INDIRE/CTLY, Adv. in an artful, ob- 
lique or round-about manner. Unfairly ; 
not in an honeſt manner, Not rightly. 

* INDIRF/CTNESS, S. obliquencſs. Crook- 
edneſs; Unfairneſs. 

INDISCE'RNIBLE, Adj. not to be per- 
ceived or diſcovered by the eye, or mind, 

INDISCERNIBLY, Adv. io a manner 
not to be perceived, 
INDISCERPTIBILITV, S. the quality 
of not being capable of having its parts ſc- 
parated, or of being deſtroycd by diſlolu- 
tion. 

INDISCRE ET, Adj. [ indiſcret, Fr. ] not 
acting according to, or not perceiving the 
differences of things, Injudicious ; impre- 
dent; raſh ; incon ſiderate. 
INDISCRE'ETLY, Adv. without regard- 
ing or conſidering the differences in things, 
Without making a proper choice, Without 
judgment or conſideration. Raſhly. 
INDISCRE'TION, S. [Fr.] weeknefs of 


conduct ariſmg from not attending to the 


differences of things. Imprudence. Incon- 
ſideration or want of judgment. 


INDISCRI/MINATE, Adj. [ indiſcrini- 


| natus, Lat.] without making any difference 


or diſtintion. 


INDISCRI'MINATELY,. Adv. without 
difference or diſtindt ion. — 
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forborn, let ale 
INDISPE/NSABLENESS, S. the ſtate of 
a thing which cannot be omitted, or for- 
enen | 
INDISPE"'NSABLY, Adv. not be excuſed. 
Not to be forborn. Abſolotely neceſſary. | 
To INDISPO'SE,! v. A. [indiſpofer, Fr.] 
to make unfit 3 uſed with for. To make a- 
verſe ; uſed with . To diſorder, or make 
unfit by diſeaſe. - To affect with a light dif- 
order, applied to health, To make unfa- 
vourable ; uſed with 'crowards, ** The king 
— — tly indifpeſed rowwardi the per ſons. 
rend. a „ 
INDISPOSFTTON, S. [Fr.] a tendency 
to ſickneſs, or à flight diſorder, applied to 
health: uſed with . Want of inclihation ; 
averſion or diſſ ke, uſed with 7e, or towards. 
INDISPU/TABLE, Adj. ſo evident as to 
admit of nodiſpute, _ 
INDISPU'TABL Y,. Adv. ſo evident as 
not to admit of diſpute. Without oppoſi- 
— *© Indiſputably granted to ſo many. 
Wel. T7? WM F 3 2 ; 
INDISSO'LVABLE, Adj. not capable of 
having its parts ſeparated,” * Indifſo/vable in 
water.“ Newton, Not to be broken; bind- 


\ 
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INDISPE/NSABLE, Adj. Fr.] not to be| firmed only of one ihcommunicably. ** In+ 
alone, or excuſed. Neeeſſary divitually,- proper td the zodhead. Haley. 
| To INDIVUVDUATE, v. A. [tndividuas, 


Lat.] to diſtinguiſtr from others ot the ſame 
ſpecies. 'To make ſingle, to communicate 
to ſeveral in a ſeparite manner. 

- INDIVIDUVITY, S. the ſtate of being 
an individual. Identity. 

INDIVISIBYLITY, INDIVFSIBLE- 
NESS, S. the ſtate which can admit of no 
divifion. / 

INDIVFSIBLE, ©- Adj. [Fr.] not to be 
broken, Not to be ſeparated into ſmaller 
parts, Single, or not to be divided fur- 
ther. * | 

INDIVT'SIBLES, 8. id Geometry, thoſe 
ind-finitely ſmall elements into which bodies 
may be ultimately reſolved. 
| INDO'CIBLE, Adj. not to be taught ; 
not capaple of inſtruction. 
| INDO/CIL, Adj. [indecile, Fr.] not re- 
ceiving any benefit from inſtruction, 

INDOCULITY, S. [indecilice, Fr.] the 
quality of diſregarding inſtruction. 

To INDOC TRINATE, V. A. [eadoc- 
triner, old Fr.] to inſtruct; or teach. 

IN DOC TRIN ATT ION, S. the act of 


ing for ever, applied to Bonds or contracts. 
„An indiſſavabi bond.“ Ayliffe. | 
INDISSOLUBEE," Adj. Fr. indifolubilir, 
Lat.] not to be Tepafated ; Nrongly cohering, | 
applied to the particles of a body. Binding; 
obliging, or ſubſiſting / for ever, applied to 
bonds or contraCts. m; ſtable ; not ſub-· 
ject to change or alteration. 4 Indifſoluble 
ſtate Thomoſon, © ; Ne 
INDISSOLUBLENESS, S. the quality of 
reſiſting a ſeparation of its parts. 14 
INDVSSOLUBLY, Adv. in a manner re- 
filing ſeparation. T4 Gal 
INDISTI/NCT, Adj. fot different ſo as: 
to be ſeparated or diſcerned. Confuſed. 
Not diſcerning exactly. Weloo 5 
INDISTP'NCTION, S. ' want of diſtin- 
guiſhing the difference between things. Con- 
fuſion, or uncertainty, Want of regard to 
the different orders of mankind, Want of 
Gifferenee, applied to rank or order. | 
INDISTFNCTLY, Adv. confuſedly 3 
not to be perceived plain ly, or ſeparated by 
the mind. Without being diſtiaguiſhed. 
INDISTINCHNESS, S. confuſion; un- 
certainty; obſcurity. The quality of not 
being perfectly perceived, or not having its 
difference diſcovered. | 
INDIVFDUAL, Adj. [individeal, Fr.] 
_—_— 5 — — A not — be divided. 
DUAL, S. a ſingle perſon. The 
choice of individual. Bar 4 
INDIVIDUA'LITY, 8. ſeparate exiſt- 
ence. ett 10 4. | 494 4 4 
INDIVIDUAEL IT/ Adv; without diſtinc- 
tion or difference j numerically. 4 LA 


* 


I land into which the ſea flous. 


forming a perſon's prineiples by inſtruc- 
tion. ö 
IN DOLENCE, 'IN'DOLENCY, S. Fr. 
of in and dale, Lat, to grieve] freedom 
from pain or uneaſineſs. There mult be 
indolency- where there is happineſs. Burnet. 
Lazineſs 3 or a ſtate wherein a perſon con- 
tinues inactive. 12 | 
IN/DOLENT, Adj. Fr.] free from pain. 


{} fnaQtive of lazy. © 


INDOLENTLY, Adv. in a manner free 
from pain, Inactively, and without regard 
to any thing around one. N. B. Inde ence and 
all its derivatives, though formerly uſed in 
the firſt- ſenſe, ſeems now confined only to 
the ferond. * ä | 
To INDOW), V. A. [of in and dower, Fr.] 
to give a portion to.  Figuratively, to enrich 
with the gifts of fortune or nature. See 
ENDOW, 5 ©? * 
"*INDRA'UGHT; S. an opening in the 
An inlet-or 
paſſage, rs | | 

To: INDRENCH, V. A. to ſoak x to. 
drown, 

-» JNDU'BIOUS, Adj. certain, poſitive. 

INDU'BITABLE, Adj. [indubitable, Fr. 
indubitabilis, Lat.] fo certain or evident, as 
to admit no doubt. . 
- INDU'BITABLY;' Adv. in a manner fo 
evident as to admit no doubt. 

' ANDU'BITATE, Ad). [ indzbirarus, — 
undoubted; unqueſtioned. In Law, join 


to beir-z apparent, or evident. © [ndubitute 


$:r30f the crown." ' Bac, 


To INDUCE, V. A. [indzueo, Lat } to 
udde 3 to prevail on, or influence 2 per- 


dually the very ſame,” Hes ber. To be af -P loo to perfarm @ thing. To introduce a 


cuſtom 


| IND 
cuſlom. by jnfluence or example. To er 
by way of induction, or by as. of. conſe- 
.guenec drawn from ſeveral 
-pj1cd to reaſoning. To in 
argument. To produce as in argument 
or iaftance; To bring into vie, tp intro- 
due. Inducing his per ſonages. F 

INDU'CEMENT; 8. a motive-which al- 
lures or -perſvades. 

To INDU'CT, v. A. [indus; Lat. to 
bring in or- intp oduos. Ceremonies in- 
du&ed by the Venetians. Sangye— To put | genes 
int policflion of a.benefice. 

INDUCTION, S. Fr. ide, Lat.] in- 
troduchon, or entrance In Logic, the act 
of inferring à genceal propoſition from ſeve- 
ral particular ones. A conſequence drawn 
from ſeveral propoſitions. In Law, the act 
of giving poſſeſlion of à benefice to an in- 


cun bent, performed by leading him into the. quality of 


church delivering him the keys, by the com- 


miſſary or diſbop's deputy, and by-his 110g, 
ing one of the bells. 
INDUC'TIVE, A j. contributing, lead- | 
ing or perſuaſive ; with to, Capable of 
inferring. 


Jo NDU'E, V. A. [isdus, Lat.] to in- 
veſt, to communicate. or give a to; 
It is ſometimes, even by good writers, con- 
founded with endovo, 'or-indow, to furniſh or 
icrich with any, quality or excellence. 

To INDU'LGE, V. A. { indulges, Lat.] to 

gratify or grant the defires of another as a 
tavour, To comply with requeſts or deſires 
through fondneſs, Uſed with in before the 
thing granted : To — or foſter. To} 
rant as a favour, not as a right. Neuterly, 
to give way to; to give indulgence ; uſed 
with to. Indu/ging te any ſort of reprove- 
able diſcourſe biartel. '" Gov. of the Tongue, 
A Latiniſm not in uſe. 

INDULGENCE, INDU'LGENCY, S. 

[ indulgence, Fr.] compliance with the defires 
and requeſts of others through fondneſs. or 
.Farbearance at faults. A favour 2 
In the Romiſh church, the remi of 
puniſhment due to a ſin, 

INDU'LGENT, Adj. [Fr.  indulgens, | 
LazQt.] kind; gentle; gratifying the defies of 
another through fondneſs. Mild, or favour. 


— e to * * 
of. Indulgent of t 8.75 5 


dr oppoſed to — Performed 7 


INE 
of hex, or a. diſpoſition of mind 
to the — — agat 


ſen 


rtjeu lars, ot th des of vice. 
or — Ku, n TRIOUS, ad. ee F. 


aQive and couſtant iy. labour, buſineſs 
reat applicat ian and art. 

INDU'STRIOUSLY, 44%, with con) 
application, With great care, diligence 
uric 3 22 

Bös TBT. 5 e Fr.] « 
z* .capſtant. lication. * 
he To INE/BRIAT: VA 
to make a perſon drunk ith ſtrong liqu 
Figuratively, to intoxicate with praiſe, 8 
deur, or ſucteſs. Neutrtſy, to gro 


. - - * 


16 
i 
. pow 


guage to expreſs, 
j. (Fr, of ineffabilis, Ly 


Nate. of being or,growing 


INEFFABPLITY, able 


INEAFFA E, 
not to ken, uttered, or exprek: 


nd the of * to Expreſs. 
NE'FFABLY, Adv uch a mann 
| ot to be expreflcd by words, 
INEFFE'CTIVE, Adj. 12 ] & 


which can produce no eſſect. 


INEFFE'CTUAL, Adj not to have por 
effect z weak z withoe 


to produce its proper 


power. 
INEFFE/CTUALLY, Adv. to no put 


ſe. Without 


to procure — deſired 8 0 i 
INEFFICA'CIQUS, Adj. — ˖ 
- ph Lat. ] unable to produce - wa 
enk : feeble 3 acting to no purpo 
INE'FFICACY, S. want of power 10 


— an * The quality of operating! 


h ELEGANCE, INE'LE GANCY, 
1{from inelegant} abſence or want of | 


* INDLEGANT, beans, | Ls 
not elegant, or 3 > z K, 
ble 4 worthleſs. 


INELOQUENT, Adj. not peaking 
— or the flowets of 


INE'PT, Adj. . * Lat.] vofit, ot u 
18 Uſeleſs. 2 Foolith, 


-ANDU'L GENTLY, rs kth INE'PTLY, Adv. in” a fing a 
pliance. Without ſeverity or — == : | Voduita ably, 
INDULr, INDU'LTO, S. IItal. and| INE'PTITUDE,'S. Cad Kras, l 
Fr.] a ſpecial privilege granted either to , unßitneſs, — mmm 
— or private perſon, by the INEQUA/LITY, S. Finega/iee, Ft.] tht 
u 


the remonſtrances of conſcience, or the na- 
ture and conſequence of its actions. 
INDURA'TION, S. the ſtate of | 


9 9 — t compared togethe 
f n to any * 


To INDU'RATE, v. x. li I] proportio 
to grow hard. Adtively, to make . . of ſlate whereby.a thin 
guratively, to render the mind-inſenſible to becomes unlike what 


ſtate, or pure 
g or 


har (they were before. D 


ference of rank of. ſtation, whereby one f 
ſon is ſaperio 


r or ibferigy. to. another.” 


"t 


; N The aft of making * 


INEARABLE, Ad} - not fiſbſcct toe 
2 INI 


or miſtake. 


.[inebriatus, 1 


w Arun 
INEBRTATION, ; S. aka, Th 


IN EFFE/CTUALNESS, S. want of por: 


INE 
i. Adv. without poſibility, 


lie Ado. without e 
NURT, 4 dull 
Lin 12 l L. ] dull 3 mo- 


IN 2 » Adv; 
INE'STUGABLE, 4 


EN 


conſia 
da urid. 1 r.] not manifeſt, 
_ rrranterz $. the _ of 


poſſible 1» be avoided. 


INEVITABLE, 


* 
; r. inexcuſebili:, 
15 not to be exenſed A 
— 2 en Adj, that — 
ef et be conſurned 5 Yopouns 
Lg en ne Adj. not to be emp- 
Sh ab ds TL E. j. not to be 
preſs | © piied- Not to be entirely ſpent. 
— INEXI'STENT, Adj, got having being. 
Not to be found in nature, not exiſting, 
10 INEXI'STENCE, S. want of being or 
exiſtence. - 
re port DIEXORABLE, Ad}. [inexerabilis, Lat.) 
with not to be moved by prayers or intreaty. 
INEXPE'DIE CF, INEXPE'DIENCY, 
no pull 2 of fitneſs. ar propricty. Unfvitable- 
neſs 
rs - INEXP 'DIENT, Adj improper dich re- 
f ect to 24 ox place. Ur nneceſſary 7 ie 
INEXPE'RI Ck 8. Fr. want 0 
having f focient 1 or 155 obſervation | 


an the world. Wantof cxpericnce, or ex- 
periment l knowled 
INEXPE'RJEM 
experience of, 
INEXPE'R FT, Adj. [ingxpertus, Lat.] un- 
& {ful for want of Abe habit, or ror) 
EXPIABLE, * Adr [Fr. Not to be fe. 77 
"xy . not to be . . 4 
| or reconciled by atonement. 
RANT: Ady. to a degree chat 


Al. 
INE'XPLICA LE, Adj. fFr.} fo diffi- 


plaiger or more intel 
INE'XPLICABLY, Adv. in z manner 


e de made liner, or not to be ex 
\ INEXPRESSIGLE, A Adj. not to be ut- 


tered, or conveyed — ;-p" 
E'SSIBLY, Adv. - in a manner 


INEXPR 
not to be uttered: 
2 NV Adj. 


not to be tak 
f Ty able ap 
8 CEE: 5 


or 
Po aſhes or | 


petite. Wn. 


BLE, N 


D, Adj, not having bad 


eult as not $0 be explained; not to be made 


TNF 


INE X"TRICABLE, Adj. [Fr. zue 10. 
wa Lat.] not to be untangled, applied to 


mms ined: or cleared from 
eg, 


ties in writings, 
ICABLY, Adj. in a manner 


— to bo — to ay 7 of perplex- 
ty not to be diſent 
INFA'LLIBI 7 INFA'LLIBLE- 
NtSS, 8. Ie Fr.] the quality of 
not beimg ſudject t err, to be deceived, or 
miſtaken. _ ine 
INFA'LLIBLE, Fr. — 
pable of being miſtake? or dereived. N 
N applied to medicine. 
A'LLIBLY, Adv. without danger of 
deceit. Certainly. 
To INFA'ME, V. A. [infemer, Fr.] to 
defame; to cenſure for the 1 & a 


crime, 
4 —— Adj. ſinſamis, Lat.] nato- 
— Of a 2 bad 
r 


IN/FAMOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
25 to de known to be guilty of ſome crime 
or miſdemeanour by every body. Shame- 
fully ; fcandalouſly. 

TNF AMOUSNESS, V/NFAMY, S. [- 
mie, Fr.] loſs of character or reputation by 
crimes, The quality of being univerſally 
known and deteſted for notorious crimes. 

IN'FANCY, S. { infantia, Lat.] the firſt 
part of Rte, extended by naturaliſts only, to 
ſeven years, but by lawyers to twenty-one. 
Figuratively, the beginning or firſt riſe of 
any thing, before it is arrived to perſeQtion or 


| 


-| maturity. 


IN'FANT, S. [Fr. ens, Lat.] among 
naturaliſts, a child from its birth to its 
ſeventh year, but by law it is an infant till 
its one and twentieth. 

INFA'NTA, S. {Span.] a title given a 
— yy of the royal blood in Spain or Por- 


ee rer , 8. (Span 4 a ſon of the kings 
of Spain or Portu 

INFANTICIBE, S. [Fr. i»fanticidium, 
a the laughter of infants, applied to that 
erueſty comm:tted hy Herod, 

INFANTILE, Adj. [infantilis, Lat.] be- 
{tongins to the ſtate of an infant. 
INFANTRY, S. [infenterie, Fr.] the foot 
3 of an army. 

To INFA'TUATE, v. 4. [infatuorus, 
1—— .] to make fooliſh or void of underitand- 


INPATUATION, S. the act of miking 


foal 
ö — 8. [infauflus, Lat.] the 


oe! of making dalucky or unhappy. ** A kind 


85 malediQtivn and infaufting upon the mar- 
Bacon. * 
INFER'SIBLE, Adj. not to be performed, 
ifed or believed. 


* Not 
em Hes ve ded 


n 


1 * or diforder þy ſome noxious qualities. 


'To INFECT, v. A. {infe&er, Fr. ] to aft 


To 


INF 
To corrupt with bad inſinuations, applied 


to the mind. To fill with ſome thing" or, 


quality which is injurious to the Health, 

INF EC TION, 8. Fr. infe#is, Lit, Ihe 
communication of diſeaſe by means of efiifvia 
or particles, which" fly from giftem Serta 


bodies, and cauſe the ſame diſordeꝭ ag the 


perſons Had. "from whence- they -e Hmled. 


A taint, or noaious quality 


IIFRCTIOUS Adi, eauſmg diſtempers 
by ſome noxious effluvia. 2 


INF EC TIOUsLV, Adv. acting or pe- 


rating by infection: 
INFE U | 
—— diRenipers by nnwhdle(ome 
uvia. . * 
INFE'CTIVE, ) Adj. having the power of 
cauſing diſtempets 
INFECUND, Adj. 
fruitful, barren, dey. 


 INFECU'NDIT'Y, -$.- barretineſs t. want 
of abilities or =_ to produce its like 


INFELI'CITY, S. | © Gm, Fr.] a ſtate 
deſtitute of all the plcaſures to render life 
agreeable. Unhappincſſs. | 


< 


gie, to drau in another propoſition as true, 


by virtue of one already laid down 28 true. 


To offer or produce an argument. * Play'd 
the orator —inferrixg arguments.“ Shak, = 
IN'FERENCE, S. Fr.] in Logic, a-con- 


cluſion drawn from previous propoſitions. -- 


INFERIBLE, Adj, deducible from pro- 
poſitions or arguments which went before. 

INFERIO'RITY, s. (inferirice, Fr.] a 
lower ſtate of dignity, worth, or excellence. 

INFE'RIOR, Adj. lower in place, ſtation, 


value, or excellency. Subordinate, %' A 


thouſand inferior and particular propoſitions,” 
Watts. 
INFERIOR, S. one in a lower ſtation 

than aaotherx.” = :{.- 7 

INFE'RNAL, Adj. [Fr. infernus, Lat.] 
belonging or relating to hell. Infernal flone, 
in Medicine, is a very powerful cauſtic pre- 

red from an evporated ſolution of ſilver. 

INFE'RTILE, Adj, [Fr.] unfruitful; 
barren. "I 

INFERTT LITT V, S. [infertilite, Fr. ] un- 
fruitfulneſs ; barrenneſs. 

To INFE'ST, V. A. [ie, Lat.] to 
harraſs, trouble, vex, or plague. | 

INFESTIVI TT, S. want of cheerful- 
neſs or mirth. a 

INFUDA'TION, S. [in and feudum, Lat.] 
in Law, the act of putting into poſſeſſion of a 
tce or eſtate, 0 

IN'FIDEL, S. [infdelle, Fr. infidelis, Lat.] 
one who will not aſſent to the truth of reve- 
lation, or the great principles of religion. 
Some reſtrain the —_ to ſignify one 
v ho has not been baprized, 


from an heretic, who is one that is baptiſed; 
but this diſtinction is frivolous, as the word 


=y 


CTIOUSNESS; 8. the quality bf! 


noxious qualities: = 
[infarcundus, Lat. J-un- 


to diſtinguiſh him | ful 


INF 
is not applied to ote-who differs in his opi. 
nions with other Chriſtians, but to one h 
rejects CMeianity entirely,” -  * 
, INFIDE'LITY, s. Le, Fr. inf. 
aß want of aft moe in Providence. Di. 
belief of Chriſtianity. Treachery or viola. 
tion / of one's fidelity ov Mur. The jr. 
ities between the two Texes,”” Argent 

INFINITE, ee Lat.] havih; 
no bounds or litrits. Perfect, fo as to admit 
of no defect or addition, applied to the di- 
vine attrigu tes. 
INFINIT ETW“ Adv. without" lifnits or 
bounds,” Perfeftly, 2h 5 
IN'FINITENESS,=8:*the quaſiy of 26. 
mitting ho bounds cite G JG 21 

INFINITE/SSIMAL;**$19that which i. 
leſſer than any. Iſli guad le qανB,F, called alſo 
a fluxion. d se 

INFINTTIVE, Adi, Pirfinitif, Fr. inf. 
tivus, Lat.] in Grammar, applied to a mood, 
which denotes ne p time, nor deter- 
mines the number of perſonb of which any 
thing is affirmed, but expteſſes things in a 


looſe indefinite manner. 16 Engliſh, it is 
To INFER, V. A. [iafero, Lat.] in Lo- 


expreſſed by pfefixibg the particle /s before 
the verb, which - we bor rowed from the 
Sakans. Yo forſpittan, Sax. to deſtroy,” 
Marc. i. 24. ; 
INFUNITUDE, * S. any thing without 
boundsor kmits. An inconceivable number, 
INFINITITY, S. this werd is taken in two 
different ſenſes, i. e. in a poſitive and nega- 
tive one. Poſſitive infinity, is a quality of be- 
ing perfect in itſelf, a is properly applied 
to the diyine attributes or eſſence. Nega- 
ative infinity, is the quality of being bouud- 
Tels, unlimited, — endleſs. n * 
INFI'RM, Adj. me, Fr.] depri 
natural ſtrength by — . 
lute, applied to the mind. „ In feom-of pur- 
poſe,” Shak, Not able to fupport; not 
ſolid. On in South. 
INFVYRMARY, S. | infirmerie, Fr.] 3 
place where lodging and board are provided 
for lick, lame, aud wounded perſons, \ An 
wry — 4 0. of C 
INFYRMITY, 8. [infirmite, Fr.] weak- 
neſs of ſex, age, diſpoſition, mind, or body. 
INFI'RMNESS, S. \want of ſtrength of 
underſtanding or body, 
To INFTI'X, V. A. [Hunt, Lat.] to drive 
or faſten — 5 aA 5 
To INFLA'ME, V. A.[inflanmo, Lat.] to 
kindle. Figuratively, * or kindle 
deſire. To magnify a perſon's faults. An 
enemy inflames bis crimes.” Addiſ. Ia Me- 
; dicihe, to heat any part by the obſtruftion 
or irritation of matter. To provoke or itri- 
tate, applied to the paſſions. Neuterly, in 
Medicine, to grow hot, angry, and pain- 


INFLA'MER, S. the thing or perſon 


_ irritates the paſſions, or cauſes a pain 


- «© *% - 


havir 


fil 01 
rativ 


INF 
ful fenfation of heat in any part of the 


body. 

IN FLAMMABULITY, S. the quality ot 
catching fire. The quality of cauſing a 
painful ſenſation of heit. The quality of 
exciting the deſires, or warming the paſſions. 

INFLAWMABLE, Adj. ealily ſet on fire; 
having the quality of flaming Capable of 
exciting the paſſions j or irritating the hu- 
mours. | 

INFLAWMABLENESS, S. the quality 
of eaſily catching fire, The quality of be- 
ing caſily excited or provoked, applied to 
the paſſions. + 
INFLAMMA'TION, S. [ Fr. iH tie, 
Lat.] the act of ſetting on flame. The ſtate 
of being in flame. fo Surgery, applied to 
that ſenſation of heat ariſing from obſlruct- 
ed blood or matter. The act of exciting auy 
paſſion, deſire, or fervour. 

INFLAMMATORY, Adj. having the 
power of cauſing an inflammation, applied to 
the fluids of the body. Having a tendency 
to alienate the mins of ſubjects; having a 
tendency to excite thepaſſivns 

To tNFLA'TE, V A. {inflatus, Lat. ] to 
fiil or puff up with breath or u ind. Figu- 
ratively, to ſwell or puff up with pride. 

INFLA/TION, S. the (tate of being 
ſwelled with wind, 

To INFLE'CT, V. A. [inflef», Lat. to 
bend from a ſtrait line. Retrected or in- 
feed.” Newt. . To change or vary. In 
Grammar, to decline. 

INFLE'CTIQN, S. [ inffi#is, Lat.] the 
act of bending. A modulation, or change 
from high to low, applied :s the voice. The 
variation of the endings of a word, applied 
to grammar. 

INFLE'CTIVE, Adj. having the -power 
or quality of bending. 

INFLEXIBULITY, INFLEXIBLE- 
NESS, S. [infeexibilite, Fr.] (tifſaels, or the 
quality of reliſting any attempt to bind it, 
applied io body. A temper or di:poſtiion ot 
mind not to be altered by prayers, intreaties, 
promiſes, or threatnings, uled botly ia a good 
or bad ſenſe, according to the nature of its 
objects. 

INFLEXIBLE, Adj. Fr. ine, Lat.] 
not to he bent. Not to be changed or alier- 
ed, applied to condition, (tate, or circum- 
ſtance Not to be prevailed on, applied to 
the mind ; uſed in a good or bad ſente ac- 
cording to the nature of its object. 

INFLEXIBLY, Adv. without any ceſſa- 
tion, or remiſhon, Without being prevail- 
ed on to change, applied to the mind. 

To INFLICT, V. A. | mfi7us, Lat.] to 
puniſh, or impoſe a punilhinent, uſed with 


on. 

INFLUCTER,S. a perſon that puniſhes 

INFLIUCTION, S. the act of uüng puniſh- 
ments Punithmcnt, 


INF 
INFLITCTIVE, Adj. Fr.] impoſed on as 


a punithment, 

INFLUENCE, S. Fr. from influens, Lat.] 
the power of ccleſiial bodies, 1uch as the 
moon, ſtars, &c. operatiny on human minds 
and affairs. Any power which acts on the 
mind and biafles or directs it. 

10 INFLUENCE, v. A. to a@ upon ſo 
as to impel, direct, or modify. To opperate 
on the mind, ſo as to bias or direct it. 

IN'FLUENT, Adj. { infuens, Lat.] exert- 
ing influence, 

IN'FLUX, S. [i»fluxus, Lat.] the act of 
flowing into any thing. Iufulion, applies 
to knowiedge. Power, whereby the mind 
is bi. ſſed or impelisd to a particular action, 
or body is forced to a purticu}.r motion ur 
direction. The continued influx of the 
Divine will.“ Hale. : 

To INFOLD, V. A. to wrap. To ſur- 
round with the arms, to embrace. 

To INFO'LIATE, V. A. (of in and / 
lium, Lat. a leaf] to cover with leaves. 
„Long may his fruitful vine inf./iate, and 
claſp about him.“ Heel. . 

To INFORM, V. A. [informer, Fr. jn- 
formo, Lat. to animate; to actuate with a 
ſoul or vital power. Figuratively, to inſtrudt; 
to ſupply with new knowledge. It formeriy 
had et ich, and at preſent has of or in before 
the thing communicated, © To informithem- 
ſelves with ſome method.“ Heater, © To 
inform himſelf of them.“ Locle. To be in- 
formed in ſome parts.” Swift. From lence 
it ſeems that evith, though now obſolete, is 
the molt proper, eſpecially if ue conſider the 
primary ſenſe of the word; of is uſed when 
we ourſelves ſearch atter ſomething un- 
known ; and in when we receive the knows 
ledge from the fezrch andenquires of others. 
In Law, to bring a charge or accuſation a+ 
gainſt a perſon, uted with againſt, and is ge- 
nerally applied to the difcoveries mode by an 
«ccomplice, Neuteily, to give intelligence. 

INFU RMANT, -S. (Fr.] one who gives 
intelligence of a crime. One who exhibirs an 
accufation, 

INFORMATION, S. [infermatio, Lat.] 
jatelligence, or inſtruflion. In Law, the 
diſcovery of a crime, of the charge b:ought 
againſt a perſon, 

INFORMER, S. one who gives intelli- 
gence, One who diſcovers the crimes of 
another betore a magiftrate 
INFO RMIDABLE, Adi. 
dreaded, 

INFO'RTUNATE, Adj. See UNFOR- 
TUNATE. 

To INFRA'CT, V. A. [infraus, Lat.] to 
break, or interrupt, 

INFRA'CTION, S. [Fr. is, Lat.] 
the act of breakiug, or violuing, applied to 
treaties or obligations. 0 


not to be 
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INFRA'NGIBLE, Adj not to be broken. 
K INFRE- 


U 


ING 


INFRE'QUENCY, S. [infr-guentia, Lat.) 
uncommonneſs; rarity, applied to th.ngs 
which ſeldom happen. 

INFRE/QENT, Adj. rare; ſeldom hap- 

ening, or ſcen. 

To INFRIGIDATE, V. A. [of in and 
ſrigidus, Lat, cold] to chill or make cold 
*«« Whoſe coldnefs did not infrigidate.” 
Boyle, 

To INFRUNGE, V. A. [infrings, Lat. ] to 
violate, applied to laws or contracts. To 
deſtroy or hinder, ** All that may infringe 
delight“ Waller, 

INFRUNGEMENT, S. the act of violat- 
ing laus or treaties. 

INFRUNGER, S one that acts centrary 
to any law or treaty. 

INFU'RIATE, [of in and furia, Lat.] 
enraged; raping. 

To INFU'SE, V. A. infa ſer, Fr. ] to pour 
in. Figuratively, to inſtill ; to infpire. In 
Medicine, to ſteep or ſoak in any liquor with a 
_=_ heat, To animate, influence, or in- 


e, followed by with. © Infuſed with a| 


fortitude from heaven.“ Shak. 

INFU/SIBLE, Adj, that which may be 
communicated, or inſpired, appled to the 
mind. Incapable of being diſſol ved, applied 
to bodies, . | 

INFU'SION, S. [Fr. fu, Lat.] the 
act of pouring in. The act of inſtilling or 
inſpiring, applied to the mind. In Phyſie, 
the act of ſteeping ingredients in any liquor 
with a moderate warmth; the liquor made 
by ſteeping ingredients. 

INFU'SLVE, Adj. having a power of ani- 
mating, influencing, or inſpiring. The 
#ſuſive force of ſpring on man.” Thomſon. 

INGA'THERING, S. the act of getting 
in un harveſt, 4 Thou ſhalt keep the feaſt 
of ingathering.” Ex xxiii. 16, 

To INGE/MINATE, v. A. |ingemine, 
Lat.] to double; to repeat, 

INGEMINA'TION, S. ſof in and gerri- 
natio, Lat.] the act of doubling or repeating 
the ſame thing. 

INGE'/NDERER, S. he that begets. See 
ENGENDER, and its derivatives. 

INGE'NIOUS, Adj. f ingenieux, Fr. inge- 
nioſus, Lat.] having ſenſe or wit to invent, 
or execute in a ſkilful manner. Belonging 
to the mind or underſtanding. ** And have 
ingenious feeling.“ Shak, 

INGE/NIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner that 
diſplays invention, {kill and art. 

INGE'NIOUSNESS, S. imagination to 
invent, and dexterity to execute, 

IN GENITE, Adj. | ingenitus, Lat.] born 
with one ; implanted, or innate, 

INGENUITY, S. | ingenuite, Fr.] acute- 
neſs of mind in invention, and ſkill, or 
art in executing. Freedom from diſſimula- 
tion; from ingenuaus, and ſhould, to prevent 


| INGE/NUOUS, Adj. [ingenuu, Lat.] har. 


; 


| 


INH 


ing 2 openneſs, or generoſity of 
mind. Free from diſſimulation. Fres 
born, or of noble extraction. 

INGE'NUOUSLY, Adv. in an open, fair, 
candid, ſincere, and undiſſembled manner, 

INGE/NUOUSNESS, S. candour ; open. 
neſs of mind. 

INGE'STION, S. the act of caſting, or 
including in the ſtomach. © Daily ingeſiiz 
of milk.“ Harvey. | 

INGLO'RIOUS, Adj. [inglerious, Lat,] 
without honour, fame, reputation, or glory, 

INGLO'/RIOUSLY, Adv. without repu 
tation, honour, or glory. Meanly. ſucce 

IN'GOT, 8. [Anger, Fr.] a large maſs 0 IN 
metal, generally applied to gold and lilver. ceeds 

To INGRA'FF, V. A. to propagate trees IN 
by grafting. To fix deep or ſettle, applet than 
to the mind. it be 


INGRA'FFMENT, S. the act of inſer- our! 
ing the ſprigg of one tree into the ſtock 0 I 
another. ag 


To IN GRATIATE, V. A. [in ant ＋. 


gratia, Lat.] to creep into a perſon's favour; WM rettr 


followed by wirb. To ft 
INGRA'TITUDE, S. [Fr.] the vice of 0 
being inſenſible to favours received, ſo »M ; pt 
neither to acknowledge them, or thank the go. 
donor for them ; ſometimes applied to the [? 


returning evil for good, terta 

INGREDIENT, S. [ Fr, ingrediens, Lat.) gers 
that which is added to, or makes up a com- I 
poſition. teſy, 


INGRE'SS, S. [ingres, Fr. ingreſſas, Lat) IN 
entrance, the act or liderty of going into 4 not 
lace. ä 


INGRE'SSION, S. [Fr. ingreſſia, Lat.] the I Se 


act of entering. I 

IN'GUINAL, Adj. [Fr. of inguen, Lat.] ing t 
ſituated in the groin, * 

To INGU'LF, V. A. to ſwallow up in cue 
deep cavity. To caſt into a gulf or aby{:, It 
* We ingu/f, ourſelves into aſſured danger.” W wan 
"= tect 
INGURCGITITATTION, S, the act of fwal-W Cru 
lowing rapaciouſly. 11 

INHA'BILE, Adj. [Fr. inbabilis, Lat.]ur-W con 
Akilful z unready; unqualified, rity, 

To INHA'BIT, V. A. ſin and Labin and 
to poſſeſs as an inhabitant. Neuterly, to 1 
dwell or live. [inh. 


INHA'BITABLE, Adj. fit for habit» 

tion. Syſtems of inhabitable planets. Lat. 
L:icke. Not habitable z from inhabirable, Ft on. 
© The frozen ridges of the alps—or other Me. 
ground inhabitabie. Shak, Not uſed in the of t 


eonfulion, be written ingenuouſneſs. 
[ 


4 


laſt ſenſe. 1 
INHA/BITANT, S. one who dwells for aft 

a time in a place. an 
INHA'BI TER, S. one who dwells or te. by 

Gdes conſtantly in a place. I 
To INHA'LE, V. A, to draw in with ti: the 

air or one's breath, imit 
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TINHAR MO/NIOUS, Adj. not harm oni- 
pus, or muſical. 

To INHERE, V. A. [iabæres, Lat.] to 

xiſt in ſomething elſe. 

INHE'RENT, Adj. [Fr. int rens, Lat. 
nuate, or inborn. 

To INHERIT, V. A. [enberirer, Fr.] to 
poſſeſs by right of ſucceſſion. To gain poſ- 
efſion ; to poſſeſs or enjoy. g 

INHE'RITANCE, S. any thing which a 
perſon ſucceeds to as heir. Polke lb or en- 
joyment. The inberitarce of their loves.“ 
Shak. The poſſeſſion of what belonged to a 
relation after their death. 

INHERITOR, S. an heir, or one who 
ſucceds to what another enjoyed, 

INHE/RITRESS, S. a woman who ſuc- 
cecds to the poſſeſſions of a relation. 

INHEZ'RITRIX, S. this is more uſed 
than inberitreſs, though according to Johnſon, 
it be not fo conſiſtent with the analogy of 
our langnage | an heireſs. 

INHE'SION, S. [inbeſo, Lat.] the exiſt- 
ing in ſomething, 

To INHTBIT, V. A. [ixbilitus, Lat.] to 
reſtrain, hinder, or check, applied to power, 
Jo forbid, ayplied to laws. 

INHIBITION, S. [Fr. inbibitio, Lat. 
a prohibition, In Commerce, an embar- 


0, | 

. INHO'SPITABLE, Adj. affording no en- 

tertaiument, civility or kindueſs to firan- 
ers. 

INHO'SPITABLENESS, S. want of cour- 
teſy, kindneſs, or civility to ſtrangers, 

INHO'SPITABLY, Adv. in a manner 
not kind or courteous to ſtrangers. 

INHOSPITA'LITY, S. [inbeſpicali:6, Fr.) 
Sce IN HOSPITABLENESS, 

INHU'MAN, Adj. | inbumain, Fr.] want- 
ing the kind, benevolent, and focial affecti- 
ons which adorn our ſpecies, Savage; 
cruel, 

INHUMA'NITY, S. [ inbumanite, Fr. 
want of the kind, benevolent, and focial af- 
fections, that ſupport and adorn our ſpecies. 
Cruelty, Barbarity. 

INHU'MANLY, Adv. in a manner in- 
conſiſtent with kindneis, compaſſion, cha- 
rity, or other ſocial affections, that adorn 
and ſupport our ſpecies. 

To INHU'MA TIE, or INHU'ME, V, A. 
[inbuner} Fr. to inter to bury, 

To INJE'CT, V. A. [injectus, of injicio, 
Lat.] to throw or dart in, To caſt or throw 
on. ** Mound inje on mound.“ Pope. In 
Medicine, to force any fluid into the veſlels 
of the body. 

INJE'/CTION, S. [ Fr. injeio, Lat.] the 
act of caſting or throwing in, In Medicine, 
any liquors made tobe thrown into the body 
by a ſyringe or other inſtrument. 

INIMITABPLITY, S. | from inimitable] 


INJ 


INUMITABLE, Adj. [Fr. inimita$i7;s 
Lat.] above or beyond imitation, Impoſ- 
file to be copied or to have any thing form- 
cd like it. 

INUMITABLY, Adv. in a manner not 
to be imitated. With an excellence or per- 
fection not to be copied or reſembled, 

To INJOIN, V. A. ſemjeingre, Fr.] to 
command or enforce by ſuperior authority, 
applied to laws. To join. 6 Injoined them 
with a fleet. Shak. The laſt ſenſe is not 
in uſe, ; 
INVQUTITOUS, Adj. inconſiſtent with 
juſtice, honour or honelty, Wicked. 

INUQUITY, S. | iniquitas, Lat.] op- 
poſition to the laws of juſtice and honeſtly. 
Sin, applied to the divine laws. 

INUTIAL, Adj. [Fr. initialis, Lat. from 
i-itium, a beginning | placed at the beginning, 
applied to letters. Beginning; not complete 
or perfect. Introductory to. 2 

To INIT TIATE, v. A. {initiatus of initio, 
Lat.] to enter. To inſtruct in the firſt 
principles. To place in a new ſtate. To 
put into a new focicty. Nevterly, to per- 
form the firſt part. * The king himſelf 
initiates to the power.” Pope, The laſt ſenſe 
ſhould not be imitated, 

INUTIATE, Adj. { initiatur, Lat.] ſtrange; 
new; uncommon, © The inittate fear. 
Shak. 

INITIA'TION, S. initiatio, Lat. ] the at 
of entering a perſon into any art, office, or 
tate. 

INJU'DICABLE, Adj. not cognizable by 
a judge ; 

INJUDI'CIAL, adj not according to the 
practice of the law. ; 

[NJUDICIOUS, Adj. without judgment, 
foolith. 

IN JUDUCIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner 
that diſcovers want of judgment, "4 

INJU'NCTION, S. [ injuuTus, Lat.] the 
command of a ſuperior, In Law, an inter- 
locutory decree ot the court of chancery to 
give poſſeſſion to the plaintiff for want of 
14ppearance in. the defendants z ſometimes to 
the king's ordinary court, or court Chriſtian, 
to ſtay proceeding. | : 

To IN'JURE, V. A. [injurier, Fr.] to 
hurt a perion unjuſtly ; to deprive a perſon 
ot his right. 10 annoy. _- 

IN}URIOUS, Adj. ſ injurieux, Fr. mju- 
rius, Lat ] unjuſt 3 guilty of wrong. Fi- 
zuratively, cauſing miſchief. Reproschful. 
Containing ſcandal. ** Injuricus appellati- 
Ons. Swift. : 

INJU'RIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to appear unjuſt, Wrongfully. 

IN ]U'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of com- 
mitting an injury. 

IN JUR, S. [injuria, Lat.] a violation 
of the rights of another. Figuratively, de- 
triment or miſchief; damage; ſcandalous 


the quality of not being to be copied or 
imitated, : 


expreſſions, or ſuch ſpeeches, af may prove 
K 2 pre- 
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prejudicial to a perſon, ** Spake all the in- 
jurtes he could.” Bac, 

INJU'STICE, s. [Fr. injaſtitia, Lat. 
any act again(t the laws, or the dictates of 
honeſty. , 

INK. S. [-ncre, Fr. ix, Belg.] a liquor 
with which we writc on paper or parchment. 
Ihe common black writing ink is compoſ- 
ed of galls, verdegreaſe, vitriol, and gum 
arabic, Printing ink is made of nut oil. or 
linſeed oil, turpemine, and lamp black. Chi- 
nſ- int. is made of the ſmoke of fat pork, 
burnt at a limp, | 

IX KHORN, S. any veſſel which con- 
tains ink. Moſt properly applied to a caſe 
made of horn, whercin ink and pens are con- 
tained. 

IV'KLE, S. a kind of narrow tape. 
_IVKLING, S a hint; vitper; intima- 
tion ; inclination. 

INK, Adj. blotted with ink. Black as 


k INLAND, Adj. at a diſtance from the 
Ea, 
FINLAND, S. the inward parts of the 
country. | 

To INLA*PIDATE, V. A. fin and lapi- 
datur, Lat.) to turn to (tone, Neuterly, to 
become tony. | 

To INLAY, V. A. to diverſify with 
woods, &e. of different colours, which are 
Jet in and glued within the ground of a thing. 
To adorn with various colours, repreſenting 
inlaid work, © Various gems inlay,” Par. 


20. 

IN'LET, S. a paſſage. A place of en- 
tr nce. 

INL V. Adj. [from IN, p.] in the 

mind ; in the brea(t ; ſecret. ** he iniy 
touch of love.” Shak. 
I NLY, Adv. { diſtinguiſhed from the ad- 
jective becauſe that is always joined with a 
$1hitantive, and this with a verb] internal- 
ly : within, In the boſom or heart. 

INMATE, S. in Law, a lodg r or one 
permitted to dwell for money in a perſon's 
houſe. 

IN'MOST, Adj. [ſuperlative of IN] 
fartheſt within. 

N', S. (inve, Sax. a chamber] a 
loſe where travellers may meet with en- 
tertainment.“ | 


To IN'N, V. A. to put up or lodge at an 
INNA'TE, INNA'TED, Adj. [inne, Pr. 


innatas, Lat.] inbornz born within, im- 
lanted, not ſuper-added, Applied both to 

— and things, | 
INNA”TENESS, S. the quality of being 


born in a perſon. 


INNA'VIGABLEF, Adj. {[innavioabilis, 
Lat. not to be paſſed in a hip. | 
N'NER, Adj. the comparative degree 


ei i, the ſuperlative is ithmeſt or inncr- 


IN O 
moſl] applied to the mind, internal oppoſe] 
to outward, Applied to ſituation, more 0 
— from the ſurface, than the thing com- 

ared. 

INNERMOST, Adj. at the greateſt d. 
ſtance from the ſurtace or beginning. 

— INNHO'LDER, S. one who . a 
inn. 

IN'NING, S. the ſtate of a perſon at 
game, who gaes in or plays ſirſt. 

INN-KEEPER, S. one who keeps à pub- 
lic houſe, where travellers may mect with 
lodging. 

I'NNOCENCE, I'NNOCENCY, S. [in- 
nocence, Fr. innocentia, Lat.) a ſtate of mind 
which has not been tainted by the com- 
miſſion of any crime, Purity from any in- 
jurious action. Harmleſſneis, or freedon 
trom any noxious or injurious quality, apps 
ed both to perfons and things, Simplicity 
joined with weakneſs of mind. 

INNOCENT), Adj. | Fr. innocent, Lat.] 
harmleſs ; free from miſchief, or guilt. 

INNOCENT, S8 one who is tree from 
guile or harm. FPiguridtively, an ide! 
* Inmcents arc excluded by natural defects.“ 
Hooker. 

INNOCENTLY, Adv. without intend 
ing any harm or miſchicf, Without guilt. 
With ſimplicity, ariſing from weaknels al 
underſtanding. . Without doing any harm, 
*« Balls at his feet fell innocently dead.“ 
Cowley, 

IN NO'CUOUS, Adj. [inxcuvs, Lat.] 
harmleſs. ; 

INNO'CUOUSNETSS, 8. harmleſsneis. 
The quality of producing no harm. 

To INN OVAT, V. A. innovatus, Let.] 
to bring in ſomething new. To alter by in- 
troducing ſomething new. 

INNOVATION, S. change ariſing from 
the introduction of ſomething not pratiled 
before. 

INNOVA“ TOR, S. [innmueteur, Fr.] 
one who introduces new cuſtoms. One that 
introduces novelties, 

INNO/XIOUS, 2 dj. [ innoxious, Lat.] free 
from miſchievous effects, applied to things. 
Free trom guilt, applied to perſons. 

INNO X1OUSLY, Adv. ſo as to intend or 
do no harm, 

INNUENDO, S. ſof inn, Lat.] an in- 
direct hint, or charge of a crime. An impii- 
cation. 

INNUMERABLE, Adj, Fr. innumera- 
bils, Lat.] ſo numerous as not to be rec- 
koned, 

INNU/MERABLY, Adv. without num- 
ber. a 
INN UMERO DDS, Adj. {innumerrs, Lat. 
too many tu be counted or reckoned. 

To INO'CULATE, V. A. | inoculs, Lat.] 
in Botany, to propagate any plant by inſc:t- 
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emmunicate the ſmall-pox by infuſing the 
m-tter of the pock taken from one perſon in- 
to the veins of another. 
tod of inoculation, though practiſed with 
great ſueceſs, is attended wich many fatal con- 
jequences z for, to prevent any loſs of time 
to the patient, he is ordered to attend his bu- 
linets as uſual, even when the puſtules are 
ſwelled to the height, by which many per- 
ſons are infected with it in the natural way, 
and in conſequence of which more lives are 
loſt in London by the ſmall-pox than ever 
were known. It is hoped for the ſake of 
humanity, that the legiſlature, or Mr. Sut- 
ton, will take this hint. 

INOCULA“ ION, S. the act of inſerting 
the bud of one tree in an inciſion made in the 
bark of another, by which means it is made 
to bear the ſame fruit as the tree from which 
the bud is taken. In Medicine, the practice 
of communicating the ſmali-pox by means 
of iatuling the matter of a ripened puſtule 
into the veins of a perſon, who has not had 
that diſtemper, . 

INOCULA'TOR, S. one who propazates 
trees, or communicates the ſmall-pox by in- 
oculation, 

INV DORATE, Adj. having no ſcent. 

1 Adj. wanting ſcent or 
odour, 

INOFFE'NSIVE, Adj. giving no provo- 
cation or offence, Giving no pain or terror. 
Wrhout any impediment or obſtruction. **A 
paſſage broad — ſmooth, eaſy, insFenſrve, down 
to hell.“ Par. Let. The laſt ſenſe is a La- 
tiniſm not in ute. 

INUEFE/NNSIVELY, Adv. 
menner as to give no offence. 

INOFFE!NSIVr.NESS, S. the quality of 
giving no provocation. 

INO'RDINANCY, S. want of regular- 
ty, order, or ot being under proper reſtraint 
and rules. 

INOR/DINATE, Adj. not under proper 
ru'es or regulations, 

INORDINATELY, Adv. in a manner 
ſubject to no order or regulation. Irregularly; 
not rightly, 

INURDINATENESS, S. want of being 
ſubject to rules or rellraint. 

INORDINA/TION, S. want of being 
reduced to order, or reitrained by rules. 

To INO'SCUL TE, V. N. to join by in- 
ſerting in each other. 

INUSCULATION, S. the act of joining 
' having its extremities inſerted in each 
other. 

IN'QUEFST, S. ſenquefle, Fr. inquiſitio, 
Lat.] a judicial enquiry or examination. 
Search, or fludy. In law, the trial of a 
cauſe by a jury, 

INQUIS/TUDF, s. [inqui-tus, Lat.] a 
ſtate ot diſturbance or anxiety. Want of 
irinqu-lity; an action whereby the tranquili- 
ty of the m. ind is diltuibed, 


in ſuch a 


INS 
To INQUIRE, V. N. {e2quirer, Fr.] to 


aſk queſtions for information, ſometimes uſed 


Mr. Sutton's me- ) with fer. To make ſearch, or to exert curioſi- 


ty, uſed with about or after. To make ju- 
dicial enquiry or examination, AQtively, to 
aſk about ſomething unknoun. Ile inguir+- 
d the way. 

INQUIURER, S. one who examines, or 
ſearches after ſomething unknown. One 
who aſks queſtions. - 

INQUVYRY, S. the act of ſearching by 
queſtions. Examination. 

INQUISV TION, S. fete, Lat.] ju- 
dicial enquiry. Figuratively, fearch atter 
ſomething unknown, applied to the mind. 
In Law, a manner of proceeding in criminal 
cauſes by way of queſtion or examinati- 
on. A ſpiritual court in Roman Catholic 
countries, appointed tor the trial and puniſh- 
ment of heretics. The toundation of this 
court, called the Holy Office, was laid by Pope 
Innocent III. on acount of the doctrine of 
Albigenſes and Vaudois z its power was ve- 
ry much extended by the emperor Frederick 
II. and pope Innocent IV. formed this court 
into a perpetual tribunal, as it now is. 

INQUVSITIVE, Adj. inquifitus, Lat.] bu- 
ſy in ſearching or pry'ng into things. En- 
deavouring to make diſcoveries; uſed with 
about, after, of, and ſometimes into. RED 

INQUUSITIVELY, Adv, in a manner 
which thews a great delire to make diſco- 
veries. | 

-INQUI'STITIVENESS, S. the quality of 
prying into things unknown, or the ſecrets of 


others. 


TxQUISITOR, S. [ La. inguifiteur, Fr.] 
one whe examines judicially, In Law, ap- 
plied to the ſheritfs, coroners, or the lik: pe- 
ſons who have power, by virtue of their o 
fice ro make inquiry in certain caſes, An 
officer belonging to the popiſh inquiſition. 

To INRAIL, V. A. to incloſe within 
rails. 

IN ROA, S. a ſudden and ſhort invaſion 
upon 2 country. 

INSA NABLE, Adj. [inſanabilir, Lat.] 
not to be cured or removed by medicine. 

IN Sa! NE, Adj. [inſanrs, Lat.] mad; 
making mad. The inſane root.” Shak. 

INSA/NITY, S. maaneſs. 

INSA“ TIAELE, Acj. [Fr. ixſatiabilis, 
Lat.] fo greedy as not to be ſatisſied 

INSA'TIABLENESS, the quality of not 
being ſatisfied, 

INSA'TIATE, Adj. [inſatiatus, Lat.] fo 
greedy or coverous as not ta be ſatisfied. 

INSA“ TURAELE, Adj. [ inſaturabilis, Lat.] 
not to be filled or ſatis fied. 

To INSCRIBE, v. A. [inſeribo, Lat.] 
to write on any thing, generally applied to 
ſomething engraved on a monument, or 
written on the outſide of ſomething. To 


mark any thing with letters, To dedicate to 
a per- 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


grave or cut. 


tion, or knowledge of the impreſſion of an 


INS 
a perſon without a formal addrefs ; uſed with 


fo. 

INSCRIPTION, S. any ſentence on the 
out ſide of a thing, or engraved on a monu- 
ment or ſtone. A title, The att of dedi- 
cating a book to a perſon without a formal 
addreſs. In Law, an obligation made in 
writing, wherein an accuſer becomes liable 
to the ſame puniſhment, if he does not prove 
his charge; as the defendant would undergo, 

oviding he does prove it. 

INSCRU"TAPLE, Adj [Fr. inſcratabilis, 
Lat.] not to be diſcovered or traced, 

To INSCU'LP, V. A. [preter inſculted, 
part. paſſive inſculpt, inſculpo, Lat. ] to en 


To INSEAM, V. A. [in and ſcam] to 
leave a mark in the ſkin aficr a wound is 
curcd. 

INSE'CT, S. [inſe#a, Lat.] a ſpecies of 
animals, ſo called becauſe their bodies ſeem 
as if they were cut in two, and joined toye- 
ther only by a ſmall ligature, 

INSE/CTILE, Adj. reſembling or having 
the nature of inſects. 

INSECU'RE, Adj. not ſafe. 

INSECU'RITY, S. the ſtate of being ex- 

ſed to danger or loſs. 

INSENSATE, Adj. [inſenſuts, Ital.] with- 
out thought of preſent or approaching dan- 


er. 

n INSENSIBUVLITY, S. [inſenfivilits, Fr. 

want of a power to perceive ; duineſs of per- 

ception, applicd cither to the mind or body. 
INSE/NSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 

diſcovered by the ſenſes. Not affected by an 

object belonging either to the body or mind. 
INS./NS!BLENESS, S. want of ſenſa- 


object on the organs of ſenſe. 

INSE/NSIBLY, Adv. in 2 manner not te 
be perceived. Without being perceived, 

INSEPARABVLITY, INSE/PARABLE- 
NESS, S. the quality of not being ſepa- 

gated or divided. 

INSE'PARABLE, Adj. Fr. inſeparatilis, 
Lat.] not to be divided; united, 

INSE*PARABLY, Adv. in a manner not 
to be divided, or ſeparated, 

To INSERT, V. A. [inſertum, Lat.] to 
lace in or among(t other things, 

INSE'RTION, 58. the act of placing 
zmongſt other things. The thing placed 
among others, 

To INSHE LL, V. A. to cover or con- 
ceal in a ſhell. 

To INSHRIUNE, V. A. [in and ſprine of 
crin, Sax. a caſe] to incloſe in a ſhrine. 
INSIDE, S. the inner part, oppoſed to 
the outward part. 


INS 
INSIGHT, S. thorough ſkill in, or ac« 


quaintance with any thing, 

INSIGNIFICANCE, INSIGNVFICAN. 
CY, S. [infignificagce, Fr.] want of mean- 
ing, applied to words, Want of import. 
ance, applied to things. 

INSIGNVFICANT, Adj. wanting mean- 
ing, applied to words. Wanting weight, 
importance, or a power of producing an 
effect, 

INSIGNIFICANTLy, Adv. without 
meaning, applied to language; without 
importance, applied to perſons or things. 

.INSINCE'RE, Adj. {i»/incerus, Lat.] not 
ſincere, not hearty : not ſound z corrupted, 
F To render fleep's ſoſt bleſſings infincere.” 

ope. 

INSINCE'RITY, S. want of truth or 
fidelity. The vice of making great pro- 
feſſions without obſerving them. 

I +SINUANT, Adj. [Fr | having the 
power to creep into the favour of others. 

To INSVYNUATE, V. A. { inſinver, Fr. in- 
fine, Lat.] to introduce any thing gent!y, 
Figuratively, to gain upon the affeMons of 
another imperceptibly, and by gentle means; 
uſed wich the reciprocal pronouns himſelf, 
&c. and followed by into. © He infinuated 
hin:ſ-lf into the very good grace of the duke.“ 
Clarend, To hint or communicate indirectly, 
„Do but igſinuate what's true.“ Sewift. To 
inſtill, or infuſe gently. and imperceptibly, 
applied to opinions or notions, ** To i 
nuate wrong ideas.” Locke, Neuterly, to 
wheedle; or gain the affections by gentle and 
pleaſing methods. Baſe ;nſinuating flattery. 
Shak, To ſteal imperagptibly ; to he con- 
veyed inſenſibly. Suppoſed by Johnſon, to 
be uſed by Milton, for, to enfold, wreath, 
or wind. © Cloſe the ſerpent fly— int. 
ing Par. Laß. An uncommoa ſenſe, though 
agreeable to the etymology. 

INSINUA'TION, S. | Fr. 1% atio, Lat.) 
the quality of ſtealing into the aſſections. A 
hint or oblique cenſure. 

INSYNUATIVE, Adj. having the power 
to ſteal on the affections. 

INSINUA'TOR, S. one who drops a hint 
to another's prejudice. 

INSIPID, Adj. ii., Fr.] having no 
taſte. Without ſpirit, or the qualifications 
neceſſary to pleaſe and divert the mind, ap- 
plied to writings. 

INSIPI'DITY, INSUPIDNESS, S. ſir 
mo_ Fr.] wanting the power of affecting 
the taſte. Want of life and ſpirit, applel 
to writings, : 

INSI'PIDLY, Adv. in a dull manner. In 
ſuch a manner as not to affect the organs of 
taſte, 


INSI'DIOUS, Adj. [infidicax, Fr.] treach- 


erous ; with an intention to enſnare. 
INSI/DUOUSLY, Adv. in a ly or treach- 
ecrous manner- 


To INSI'ST, V. N. [inffter, Fr. inf 


Lat.] to reſt upon.“ The angles of the 
one infift upon the centers.“ Ray, To le- 


main reſolute in a requeſt or demand. Je 
dwell 


INS 


dell upon in a diſcourſe, Uſed with on or 
* . 
"INSI'STENT, Adj. [inffens, Lat. ] reſt- 
ing upon a thing. 

INSUTION, S. [infitio, Lat.] the act of 
inſerting or ingrafting one branch into ano- 
thar. Grafting or infitin.”* Ray 

To INSN'ARE, V. A. to catch in a trap 
or ſnare, To inveigle, To intangle in dan- 

s and lexities. 

IN'SNARER, S. one who catches any 
thing in a ſnare, One that brings a perſon 
into perplexity by allurements, or artifice. 

INSO'CTABLE, Adj. [Fr. inſeciabilis, 
Lat.] averſe to converſation. Not fit to be 
united or joined together. Lime and wood 
are inſociable. Motton. 

INSOBRVETY, S. drunkenneſs. 

To IN'SOLATE, V. A. {inſolo, Lat.] to 
dry in the ſun, 

INSOLA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of ex- 
poſing a thing to the ſun, The ſtate of a 
thing expoſed to the ſun, © If it have not 
a ſufficient inſalation it looketh pale.“ Brown. 

IN'SOLENCE, IN'SOLENCY, S. [in- 
ſelence, Fr.] pride exerted in treating others 
in a diſdainful manner. 

IN'SOLENT, Adj. [Fr. inſolens, Lat.] 
behaving with a great degree of pride, diſ- 
diin and contempt. 

INSO'LENTLY, Adv. in a proud, diſ- 
dunful manner. © He inſo/ently talk'd to 
me of love. Dryd. 

INSO'LVABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 
cleared up or explained, applicd to writings. 
That which cannot be paid, applied to 
debts, 

INSO'LUBLE, Adj. Fr. inſolubilis, Lat.] 
not to be cleared up, or explained, applied 
to difficulties in writing. Not to be dilſoived 
by any fluid, not to be ſeparated, applicd to 
ſubſtances. 

INSO'LVENT, Adj. not able to pay. 
Uſed ſubſtantively for a mag that is not able 
to pay his debts. | 

INSO'LVENCY, S. the quality of not 
being able to pay. 

To INSPE/CT, V. A. [inſpgetum, from 
inſpicio, Lat.] to look into by way of ex- 
amination. 

INSPE'CTION, S. [Fr. zaſpedtis, Lat.] 
the act of examining with rigour; a narrow, 
cloſe, and critical ſurvey. Confideration, 
care, or attention, joined with ſuperintend- 
ance. In the firſt ſenſe it ſhould have into 
before the object, and in the ſecond ſenſe 


over. 
INSPE'/CTOR, S [Lat.] one whoexamines 


"things in order to diſcover either taults or 


beauties. A perſon who ſnperintends any 
performance or undertaking. 

To INSPHE/RE, V. A. to place in a 
ſphere. «+ Bright aerial ſpirits live iber d.“ 
Milt. 

INSPI'RABLE, Adj. that which may be. 


INS 
drawn in with the breath, That which may 
be infuſed by. the Deity, applied to ideas. 

INSPIRATION, S. in Medicine, the 
aft of drawing in the breath: the act of 
breathing into * thing. The infuſion of 
ideas into the mind by ſome ſuperior power. 

To INSPIRE, V. N [mſpiro, Lat. inſpirer, 
Fr.] in Medicine, to draw in the breath. 
Actively, to breathe into; to animate, In 
Divinity, to infuſe ideas into the mind; to 
impreſs on the fancy. Todraw in with the 
breath. To inſpire and expire the air with 
difficulty. Harvey. 

INSPV/RER, S. he that communicates 
ideas to the mind, He that encourages. 

To INSPISSATE, V. A. to make any 
liquid thick. 

INSPISSATION, S. the act of making 
any fluid thick, 

INS TABTLTITV, S. [izfabilirf, Fr.] in- 
conſtancy ; fickleneſs, or continual change 
of opinion or conduct. Mutability, or a 
ſtate ſubject to continual alterations and de- 
cays, applied to things. The inſabiliry of 
human affairs.” 

To INSTA*LL, V. A. [infaller, Fr.] to 
advance to any rank or office, by placing a 
perſon in a ſeat appropriated to that rank or 
condition, 

INSTALLATION, S. [Fr] the act of 
giving a perſon poſſeſſion of any office, by 
placing him in the ſeat which belongs to it. 

INSTA'LLMENT, S. the act of in- 
ſtalling. The ſeat in which a perſon is in- 
ſtalled. 

I'NSTANCE, INSTANCY, S. [inflance, 
Fr.] an ardent and importunate requeſt, A 
motive, or preſſing argument. An example 
uſed to illuſtrate and enforce any doctrine. 
The ſtate of a thing. In the firſt infance.” 
Hale. Occaſion ; opportunity; act. 

To INSTANCE, V. N. to produce as an 
example to iliuſtrate an argument. 

INSTANT, Adj, [Fr inftans, Lat.] ear- 
neſt ; preſſing. Immediate ; without delay. 

INSTANT, S. ſuch a part of duration. 
wherein we perceive no ſucceffion. The pre- 
ſent moment. In Commerce, the preſent 
month. “ On the 20oth infant. Guard, 
No. 98. 

INSTANTA/'NEOUS, Adj. [ 29 
bares done in an inſtant, With the utmoſt 
ſpeed. 

FINSTANTA'N EOUSLY, Adv. in an in- 
ſtant ; inſtantly, 

INSTANTLY, Adv. [infanter, Lat.] 
immediately; without any delay, With 
urgent and preſſing importunity. 

To INSTA'TE, V. A. to place in a cer- 
"tain rank or condition, To give poſſeſſion. 
 INSTAURATIVON, 8. r. inflauratio, 
Lat.] the act of — to its former ſtate, 
applied to things or perſons. 

INSTEAD, Prep. in the room or place; 


equal to; uſcd with . 
To 
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To INSTEEP, V. A. to ſoak in any 


liquid or moiſture. “ In gore he lay in- 
Aicep d. Shak, To lay under water.“ Trai- 
tors iaſlecp d to clog the guiltleſs kerl. Othello. 


I'NS i EP, S. the upper part of the foot 


which joins to the leg. 

To UNSTIGATE, V. A. [inſligatus, Lat.) 
to provoke to the commiſſion of a crime. 

INSTIGA”TION, S. the act of inciting, 
provoking or impelling to the commiſſion of 
ſome crime, 

INSTIGA”TOR, S. [infligateur, Fr.] one 
who incites, or induces a perſon to commit 
a crime. 

To IN STILL, V. A. [infilo, Lat.] to 
pour in by drops. To intuſe or inſinuate 
any idea imperceptibly into the mind. 

INSTILLA' YION, S. | infliliatio, Lat.] 
the act of pouring by drops. The act of in- 
fuſing, or communicating ſlowly, applied to 
the mind. | 

INSTVUNCT, Adj. [Fr. infinFus, Lat.} 
moved, or animated as it were by inſtinct. 


«© Itſelf infiin# with ſpirit.” Par. Left. 


IN'STINCT, S. [Fr. infin&us, Lat.] that 
power which acts on and impels brutes to 
any particular manner of conduct, ſuppoſed 
neceſſary in its effc&ts, and to be given them 
inſtead of reaſon. Though this be the ſenſe 
generally aſcribed to this word, it may be 
queſtioned whether there be any ſuch prin- 
ciple in brutes, and whether the alerting it 
does not ariſe rather from pride, or fearful- 
neſs of any bad conſequences in aſcribiny 
reaſon to them, In mankind, it ſignifics 
ſome innate principle determining the mind 
or will prior to, or without the intervention 
of reaſon. 

INSTUNCTIVE, Adj. operating on the 
mind previous to any determination of the 
will, or any uſe of reaſon. Riling imme— 
diately in the mind without any apparent 
cauſe, 

INSTI/NCTIVELY, Adv. by inſtinct. 
By ſome internal impulſe not in the power of 
the will, nor directed by reaſon, 

To V NSTITUTE, V. A, | inflitutum, Lat. 
to fix, appoint, or enact, applied to laws 
or orders. To form by inſtrution. © Tt 
— were rightly ixituted. Decay of 

iety. | 

INSTITUTE, 4 Are Lat.] an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom or law. A precept or 
maxim. | | 

INSTITU'TION, S. the ac of eſtabliſh- 
ing a law or cuſtom. An eſt+bliſhment. A 
I. Education conſiſting in the firlt prin- 
ciples of any doctrine or ſcience. 

INSTITU"TIONARY, Adj. containing 
the firſt principles of any ſcience or doctrine. 

INSTITU'TOR, S. [Lat. iaſienteur, Fr.] 
one who eſtabliſhes any cuſſom or doctrine. 
One who inſtructs a perſon in the firſt prin- 
ciples of any ſcience. 


To INSTRU'CT, V, A, [inferutum, Lat.] 


INS 
- teach or communicate knowledge to an 
ther, 

INSTRU'CTOR, S. one who teaches or 
inſtructs. | 

INSTRUCTION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
teaching or imparting knowledge. Figura 
tively, any precept conveying knowledye, 
Order or direction from a ſuperior. 

INSTRU'CTIVE, Adj. {infliru#if, Fi. 
conveying knowlcdpge or inſſruction. 

IN'SI RUMENT, S. | Fr. inſtrumentun, 
Lat.] a tool uſcd in exccnting any work, 
In Muſic, a frame, &c. f> compoſed as to 
render harmonious ſounds, In Law, : 
writing containing any contract or order. 
The agent or means by which any thing is 
done, applied both to perſons and things, 
generally uſed in a bad ſenſe of perſons, 
© They made Wilkes an inſtrument to bring 
about their deſigns.” 

INSTRUMENTAL, Adj. [Fr.] con- 
ducing to ſome end; made ot wood, ſilver, 
&c. applied to mulic, oppoſed to vocal; 

INSTRUMENTA'LITY, S. the agency 
of any thing as a means, The quality of 
acting in ſubordination. 

INSTRUME'NTALLY, Adj. conducive 
as a means. * 

INSTRUMENTALNEss, S. the quality 
of conducing to promote an end. 

INSU/FFERABLE, Adj. beyond the pa- 
tience of a perſon to bear. Not to be borne 
or permitted. 

INSU'FFERABLY, Adv. te a degree not 
to he endured with patience, | 

INSUFFUCIENCE, INSUFFICIENCY, 
S. [1:ſrficience, Fr.] want of power, (tres th, 
or value proportionable to any end; applied 
both to perſons and things. 

INSUFFICIENT, Adj. Fr.] not pro- 
portionate to. Wanting abilities. Unfit, 

INSUFFICIENTLY._ Adv, in fach a 
manner as to want either power, qualification 
or ſkill. 

IN'SULAR, INSULARY, Adj. ifa 
lane, Fr.] belonging or relating to an iſl.rd. 

IN'SULATED, Adj. {inſula, Lat.] in 
building, applied to any column or edifice 
which ſtands by itſelf, without being conti- 
guous to another, : 

INSULT, S. [irſultvs, Lat.] an aft of 
haughtineſs and contemptuous outrage, 

10 INSU'LT, V. A. {inſu/ro, Lat.] to 
trample upon, in its primary ſenſe. © He- 
ing down, inſu/ted, railed.“ Shak. To treat 
with haughtineſs, contempt, and outrage, 
ſometimes uſed with ever, and ſometimes 
without a prepoſition. 

INSU'LTER, S. one who treats another 
with diſdain or contempt. 

INSULTINGLY, Adv. with contemp- 
tuous triumph. 

INSUPERAPULITY, S. the quality of 
being invinc. ble, 
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INSU'PERABLE, Adj, [| infuperadilis, 
Lat.] not to be overcome. b 
INSU'PER ABLENESS, S. impoſlibility 
of being ſurmounted. 
INSU'PERABLY, Adv, in ſuch a man 
ger as not to be overcome, or ſumounted. 
INSUPPO'RTABLE, Adj. [Fr.] beyond 
he ſtrength of a perſon to bear. 
INSUPPO'RTTABLENESS, S. the ſtate 
f being beyond a perſon's power to ſup- 
ort. 
INSUPPO'R TABLY, Adv. as not to be 
tdured or born, | 
INSURMO'UNTABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not 
o be overcome. . 
INSURMC!/UNTABLY, Adv. ſo as not to 
overcome by the mind. , 
INSURRE'/CTION, S. [inſurre&tum, Lat.] 
i ſeditious riſing, or tumult tormed in oppo- 
on to a government, | 
IN'TEGER, S. [Lat.] the whole of a 
ning. In Arithmetic, a whole number, op- 
oſed to a fraction. ; 
INTEGRAL, Adj. Fr.] whole, With- 
ut defect; complete; without injury. 
Though of integral parts. Hader. Con- 
ing ot whole numbers, zpplicd to arith- 
netic, 
IN'TEGRAL, $, a whole conſiſting of 
ſtinct parts. | 
INTE'GRITY, S. [integrirc, Fr.] purity 
r incorruptneſs of manner, tree from any 
odue bias or principle of diſhoneſty. Puri- 
„ or genuine ſtate without any corruption, 
ppplied to language. Intirenels ; individua- 
ity, or unbroken whole. © The integrity of 
he action. Broome. 
INTEGUMENT, S. [integumentum, Lat. 
ny thing which covers or invelops another. 
INTELLECT, S. | intelle&«s, Lat. | the 


ower of the mind, called alſo the uncer- ſp 


anding. 

INTELLE'CTION, S. [Fr. intelle7is, 
at.] the act of the underſtanding. ** Pro- 
laces intelleftion and ſenſe.” Bentley. 

INTELLE/CTIVE, Adj. | intei{e&7if,, Fr.) 
wing the power of underttanding. 

INTELLE'CTUAL, Adj. | intell»Zncl, 
r.] relating to the mind or underſtanding 
aving the power of underſtanding. 

IN|@&LLIGENCE, INTE'LLIGENCY, 
d, (intelligentia, Lat.] a commerce or reci- } 
cal communication of things diſtant or 
reret, Underſtanding, or terms on whick 
e ſons live with reſpect to each o.her. 
Rather in a fair intelligence, than any 
:endikip.” Clærend. Spirit, or a being con- 
ting only of mind. Uriel, the intelli- 
ce.” Dryd, The underſtanding. 
INTE'LLIGENCER, S. one who con- 
eys news of what is done in foreign parts. 

INTELLIGENT, Adj. [Fr. intelligens, 
t.] having the power of- underſtanding. 
nowing, or underſtauding. Giving in 


; 
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INTELLIGENTIAL, Adj. conſiſting 
of mind. © TInte/lizential ſubſtances.” Par. 
Left. Proceeding trom exerting the under- 
ſtanding. Belonging to the urderſlandſpg. 
% With act intelligential.” Par. Loft. 

INTELLIGIELE, Adj. [Fr. intelligi” ili, 
Lat.] that which may be conceived ; potli- 
ble to be underſtood. 

INTE'/LLIGIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
being to be underſtood. 

INTE'LLIGIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be underſtood. In ſuch a manner 
as to convey ideas, or appear plein to the 
mind, | 

INTE/'MPERAMENT, S. in Medicine, 
an unſound ſtate, Bad conſtitution. . 1he 
1 of the part. Horwcy, 

IN i FEMPERANCE, S. [Fr. intemperan- 
tia, Lat.] want of gevcrning the ſenſual 
appetites. Exceſs in cating or drinking. 

INTEMPERATE, Adj. | intemperatur, 
Lat. intewperant, Fr.] not reſtrained within 
the bounds of moderation; eating, drinking, 
or doing any thing to excels. Figuratively, 
paſſionate ; ungovernabie ; exceſſive. 

IN | FMPERATELY, Adv. beyond the 
Lounds of moderation. Exceſſively 

INTE'MPERATENESS, S. want of mo- 
deration. 

INTEMPERATURE, S. exceſs of ſome 
quality. | 
To INTE'ND, V. A. [interdo, Lat.] to 
mean; or deſign, or purpoſe to do a thing, 
INTENDANT, S. [Fr.] an officer of 
the higher claſs. His vent general of 
marine,” Arbuthrn. 

INTENDMENT, S. fentendement, Fr.] 
intention, deſien, purpoſe, or meaning. 
INTENERA'TION, 5 the act of ſoften- 
ing or making tender, ** Tatireration of the 
arts.“ Hacen. 

INTENIBLE, S. frequently ſpelt intena- 
{le} that which cannot hold. 1 his inteni- 
ble ſieve Shak, Not to be held, or de- 
tended, applied to forts, Sc. 

INTE'NSP, Adj. [ie, Lat.; ſtrain- 
ed, or increaſed to a high degree, ap- 
»lied to qualities, Vehement, or forcible, 
»pplicd to words, Kept on the firetch ; 
anxiouſly attentive, applied to the mind. 
© The one interſe, the other ſlill remiſs,” 
Par, L. f 
IN IENSELI, Adv. to a very great de- 
gree. 

INTE'NSENESS, S. the ſtate of being 
increaſed to a great degree, Force; the ſtate 
of a thing upon the itretch, oppoſed to laxi- 
ty or remiſſion. 

INTENSIVE, Adj. ſtrerched, increaſed, 
or heightened with reſpect to itſelf, ** The 
interfive dillance between the perfection of 
an angel. Lale. Intent; great. Aſſi- 
quous attendance, aud interiue cit eumſpecli- 
on.” Nett. 
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L ISTEN- 


INT 


INTENSIVELY, Adj. to 2 great de- 12, 1g, confiantly 
gree. | 
INTENT, Adj. ſintentar, Lat.] with the 


mind Grongly applied to any object; uſed 
with ea, upon, or zo; but the two former are 
—— os 
» S. mean ĩn de ſi 
or view els Wee 1 
INTENTION, S. an act of the mind 
k y it voluntarily and earneſtly fixes its 
view on any idea, conſiders it on every ſide, 
and will not be called off by the ardinary ſol- 
licitation of other ideas. Eagerneſs of de- 
fre, Cloſeneſi of attention; deep thought. 
Vehemence or ardour of mind; deſign, pur- 
pole, or end. The ſtate of being on the 
ſtretch, or the act of ſtraining. ** The ope- 
rations of agents admit of intention and re- 
miflion.” Locke. 
INTE NTIONAL, Adj. deſigned, pure 
poſed. © A direct and 3 


* 
NTE'NTIONALLY, Adv, by defign or 
fixed choice, In will, oppoſ-d to actually. 

INTE'NTIVE, Adj. applied fo as not to 
2 by other objects, applied to the 
miad. 

INTENTIVELY, Adv. with cloſe and 
ſtrict application of mind. 

INTE'NTLY, Adv. with cloſe attention, 
or application of the mind. 

INTE'NTNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
applied ſo as not to be diverted by other ob · 
jects, applied to the mind, 

To INTER, V. A. [enterrer, Fr.] to put 
under ground or bury. 

To INTERCA'LAR, INTERCA'LARY, 
Adj. ſintercalaire, Fr.] inſerted in the calen- 
dat to preſerve the equation of time; thus 
the 29th of February which is inſerted in the 
Almanac every leap year, is called an inter- 
calary day. | 

IRTERCALA'TION, 8 [Fr. intcrcala- 
tic, Lat.] the inſertion of days in the calen- 
dar to make up for ſome defieiency. 


To IN'TERCE/DE, V. A. [intercedo, Lat }| B 


to paſs, or come between. To mediate, or 
* to reconcile parties. 

INTERCE DER, S. a mediator; or one 
who endeavours to bring two parties to @ re- 
conciliation, 

To INTERCE'/PT, V. A. firterceprus, 
Lat. ] to ſtop any perſon or thing before they 
can reach the place intended. To prevent 
from being reached. Storms vindictive 
intercept the ſtiore Pope. 

INTERCE'P TION, S. the act of bin- 
dering a thing from teaching the place it 
otherwiſe would, Stoppage, or obſtructlon 

INTERCE'SSION, S. [Fr. interceſfio, 
Lat.] the act of endeavouring to reconcile 
parties at variance. In Scripture, the acl of 
pleading in behalf of another, J.. vii. 16. 
Peculiarty applied to Chriſt, who appears for 
us before the father, Heh. ix, 24, preſems 
the merit of his death and ſactitice, Heb, x 


| 


INT 
veſts and wills hat 
God would be reconciled to us on account's 
that ſacrifice, Heb. x. 10, and his father's 
conſenting to that requeſt and will, Job. xi, 
42. Interpoſition or mediation in behalf of 
another. 

INTERCE'SSOR, S. I interceſfſeur, Fr.] 1 
mediator. One wlio interpoſes in behalf of 
another, One who endeavours to reconcik 
parties. . 

To INTERCHMA'IN, v. A. to chain to- 
gether. Figuratively, to unite indiſſolubly; 
a beautiful metaphor. ** Two perſons inter- 
chained with an oath.” Shak. 

To INTERCHANGE, v. A. to put in 
the'place of another: To give for ſomething 
received of another, applied to ettange made 
by two parties. To fueceed alternately, ot 

y turns. 

INTERCHANGE; S. commerce, trafic 
or mutual change of commodities between 
two perſons. Alternate ſucceſſion. A ſuc- 
ceſſion of objects wherein the things are 
— ſo as to aſſect tho mind or fight alter- 
nately. 

INTERCHA/NGEABLE, Adj. given 
and taken mutually, or by two parties. 

INTERCHANGEABLY, Adv. alter- 
nately. Mutually, In a manner whereby 
each party both gives to- and receives from 
the other, 

INTERCHA'NGEMENT, S. the act of 
giving and receiving, | 

INTERCYPIENT, S. [imercipiens, Lat. 
ſomething that intercepts or cauſes a ſtop- 

, applicd'to medicines. 

To INTERCLU DE, V. A. [interclud:, 
Lat.] to ſhut from à place or hinder fiom 
performing. To intercept, 

INTERCLU'SION, S. the act of inter- 
cepting, hindering,. or obſtructing. 

To INTERCOMMON, v. N. to fed 
or eat at the ſame table, or to prey together 
with, © Prey on the roſeid juice of the 
body, and intercammon with the ſpirits.” 
ac. 

INTERCO'STAL, Adj. [Fr. of inter and 
cofta, Lat. ] ſituated between the ribs. 

IN/TERCOURSE, S. [entrecours, Fr.] 
commerce or mutual exchange. Communr 
cation. 

INTERCUR RENT, Adj. [ intercurrent, 
Lat.] running between. Some fubtile u- 
terrent matter.” Boyle, 

To INTERDICT, S. [interditum, Lat} 
to ſorbid. In Cannon Law, to forbid from 
enjoying communion with the church. 

INTERDFCT, S. a law which forbids 
any thing. Among the papiſts; a probibi- 
tion of the pope to the clergy to celebrate 
the holy offices. 

INFERDYCTION, s. Fr. interdifis 
Lat.) a law or degree which forbids 287 
thing. A curſe. By his own interdictet 
tanes zccurſt.“ Shak, The laſt ſenſe is 0 
improper uſe of the word. 


INTER 


INT 


MTERDICTORY, Adj. containing 2 
prohibition. 

To INTERE'ST, V. A. [inter:fer, Fr.] 
to concern 3 to effect ; to give a tharce in; 
uſed with in before the thing that a perſon is 
concerned in, and with for before the perſon 


in whoſe behalf one is eovncerne!l, Neuter- 
ly, to affect, move, or touch with paſſion. 
To gain the afſections, or be very cloſely 
connected with a perſon's intereſt or wel- 
are. “ This is an intereſting ſtory.” 

IN'TEREST, S. concern, advantage, or 
infivence over others. Share, or part in any 
undertaking in which our advantage is uy 
connected. A regard to private or perſona 
advantage or profit, A ſum paid for the uſe 
of money. 

To INTERFERE, V. N. [inter and ferio, 
Lat.] to interpoſe, int or become a 
ſharer in, To claſh. | 

INTERFU'SED, Adj. ( Inter fuſus, Lat.) 
poured between, “ The ambient air wide 
interfus'd.” Milt. 

INTERJA'CENCY, S. the a& or (tate o 
lying between two objefts. Divided by 
the interjacency of the Tweed. The thing 
which hes between two bodies. Every in- 


ter j acency irregulates.” Brown. 

TEA TA ENT, Adj. {interjacens, Lat. 
1ying between. : 

INTERJE'CTION, S. [Fr. inter jectio, 
Lat.] in Grammar, a part of ſpeech which! 
expreſſes ſome ſudden emotion-of the mind; 
as, ob ! afar! ab'! . 

INTERIM, S. [Lat.] the mean time; gn 
interval. In the inter. Tatley, 

To INTER JOIN, V. A. to join mutual- 
; « Intexjoin their iſlues. 
Aal. 

INTERIOR, Adj. [intetieur, Fr.] inter- 
nal z inmaſt, oppoſed <0 ſuperficial or out- 
ward, 

To INTERLA'CE, V. A. [entrelaſſer, 
Fr.] to intermix; to weave, plat, or mix 
one thing within another, 

To INTERLA'RD, V. A. [entrelarder, 
Fr.] ia Cookery, to mix meat with bacon, or 
fat with Jean. Figuratively, to interpoſe, cr 
inſert between, To diverlify with mixture. 
In alluſion to this ſenſe, Philips uſes the fol- 
lowing expreſſion, * They intexlarded their 

tive drinks with choice — of ſtrongeſt 
randy.” Which ſeems neither harſh nor 
owing to a want of underſtanding the mean- 
ing of this word, as Johnſon ſuppoſes. 

To INTERLE “AVE, V. A. to bind vp 
with blank writing paper between each of 
the leaves. 

To INTERLUINE, V. A. to uxite be 
tween the lines. 

INTERLINEA/TION, S8. the act of 
—_ any thing between the lines of a 


| 


To INTERLINK, V. A. to connect 
chains one with another, Figuratiyely, to 


INT 
join together, like the links of a chein 
p- * ate two chains which arc interiirted.”” 
ryd. 

IN TERLOCU'/TION, S. [Fr. interÞcutio, 
12 the act of ſpeaking by turns. 
* rehearſal of the pfalms done by 
interlocution.”* Hooker, In Law, a l 
proceeding ; an intermediate att betore a 
deciſion. 

INTERLOCU'TOR, S. { inter, Lat. lan- 
tut, Lat.] one introduced as diſcourſiag in a 
dialogue One that talks with another, 
„The interlocutors compliment.” BA 

INTERLO'CUTORY, Adj. conbfling 
of a dialogue. In Law, applied to an order 
that does not decide a cauſe, but only fertks 
ſome matter incident thereto, and happening 
between the beginning and end of it. 

To'INTERLO'PE, V. N. to run between 


parties and intercept the advantage that one 


would gain from the other, In Commerce, 
to intercept the trade of a company to trat- 


fick without licence. To foreſtall. 


INTERLO/PER, S. one who without 


licence intercepts the trade of a company 


that has an excluſive charter. One who rons 
— buſineſs or company to which he has 
no right. 

INTERLUDE, S. [ inter, Lat. and das, 
Lat.] ſomething performed between the acts 
of a tragedy or comedy. A farce. | 

 INTERLU'NAR, INTERLU'NARY, 
Adj. [inter and luna, Lat.] belonging to the 
time when the moon is about to change, 
* Hid in her vacant interlun ir cave.“ Milt. 

INTERMA'RRIAGE, S. the act of 
marriage between two families, where perſons 
are married out of each. 

To INTERMARRY, V. A. to marry 
perſons out of cach family with ſome of 
another, 

To INTERMF/DDLE, V. N. to concern 
one's ſelf with affairs that one has no buſi- 
neſs with; followed by with. 

INTER MEDDLER, S. one that offici- 
ouſly concerns himſelf about the affairs of 
others, 

INTER ME'/DIACY, S. interpoſition, or 
intervention. The intermediacy of the 
columella.“ Derbam. 

INTERME'DIAL, Adj. [ inter and medius] 
intervening ; lying between. * 

INTERMEDIATE, Adj. [intermediat, 
Fr.] intervening ; interpoſed ; in the centre 
between two extremes. 

INTERME'DIATELY, Adv. by way of 
inter vention or interpolition. 

INTERMENT, S. [Fr.] burial ; the act 


Jof burying. 


INTERMINABLE, Adj. [Fr.] admit- 
ing no limits, Uſed ſubſtantially for an in- 
Hnite being. As it they would confine 
th' interminable.” Milt. 

INTE'RMINATE, Adj. [Fr. interminatus, 
Lat.] unbounded, or unlimited. 

L 2 INTER- 


INT | I'N T 


INTFRMINA'TION, S. [Fr. intermi-} INTERPOSUTION, s. [Fr. interprfiris, Wl mnt 
natio, Lat.] a-threat, or denouncing of pu- | Lat, ] the act of intervening to prevent or pu, Ml othe 
nihmeut againſt crimes. “ The intermina- | mote a deſign, Mediation, or the act whereby I? 
tions of the goſpel.” Decay of Piety. perſon treats with, or between two parties is | the | 

To INTERMINGLE, V. A. to mix, [order to reconcile them. Intervention, off thc 
mingle, or put ſomething between or amongſt | the"tate of being placed between two. A T 
others. thing placed between two extremes. Lat 

INTERMTSSION, S. [Fr. intermiſſio, | To INTE'RPRET, V. A. [ interpreter, Wl thin 
Lat.] a pauſe, ſtop, or et ſſation. The ſpace | Lat.] to explain, To tranflate or give the Id 
between any two events, Delay. © Cut | meaning of a perſon who ſpraks or writes inf terir 

| ſhort all inter nit. Shak. The ſtate of | a foreign language, in our own. To dec. I 
being out of uſe, The ſpace between the|pher. To give a ſolution, to expound, o pac: 
fits or paroxyſms of a diſtemper. A ceſſa- | clear by expoſition, | time 
tion of pain or tor ow, INTE'RPRETABLE, Adj. capable of Id 
' INTERMYSSIVE, Adj. affecting by fits, | being tranſlated, or explained. terſt 
or With pauſes . betucen, oppoſed to continnal | INTERPRETA“T ION, s. ¶ Fr. inter. Id 

To INRERMIT, V. A. { intermitte, Lat.] I preratio, Lat.] the ſenſe given by a tranſlator, WF Lat. 
to forbear for a time, To interrupt. Neu- The power of explaining, tranflating, o anot 
terly, to grow mild between the fits, applicd | underſtanding. T. 
to fe vers. | | INTERPRETER, S. (interprete, Fr V. / 

INTERMITTTEN, Adj. [Fr. intermit- an explainer ; a tranſlator, or one who dc: I? 
tens, Lat.] coming only by fits, or after ſome livers the meaning of foreign words in ano. «r d 
pauſe or interval, oppoſed to continual. Uſed | ther language. $7 bodi 
ſuv{tantively of fevers which are not conti- E INTERRE/GNUM, 8. [Lat.] the time bod! 
nual, hut affect the patient only at certuin | in. which a throne is vacant, from the death T 

5 intervals and periods, of one prince to the acceſſion of another. Lat, 
To INTERMUPX, V. A. to mingle, mix, f To INTERROGATE, v. A. ir term- thin 
or put ſome things between others, | Neu- varus, Lat.] to aſk queſtions, Neuterly, to I 
terly, to be minpled together. aſk ; to put queſtions. Lat. 

INTERMVXTURE, S. a maſs formed] INTERROGA'TION, 8. Pr. iter. I 
by min; ling ſeveral bodies. Something added | partie, Lat.] a queſtion. - A queſtion propoſed WF Lat. 
or mixed wuh a mals, -or character. by way of enquiry or examination. Jn WF Inte 

INTERNAL, Adj. | inte» nus, Lat.] with- Grammar. 2 point uſed atier a queſtion, poſe 
in; in the mind; inwatd, oppoſed to ex- marked thus? a ' I 
ternal, Intrinſie; not depending on external] INTERRO'GATIVE, Adj. [interrogarit, MY rally 
accidents ; real. | Fr.] denoting a queſtion ; in the form ot a Ml ferer 

INTERNALLY, Adv. inwardly, Men- queſtion, * of T 
tally; in the mind. - INTERRO'GATIVE, S. in Grammar, tere 

To INTERPOLATSF, V. A. [ interpolatus, | a pronoun uſed in propoſing or aſking quet- wea\ 
Lat.] to put or foiſt a thing into a place, by | tions, as, who? what? *» min 


forgery, to which it does nut belong. 

\ INTERPOLA'TION, S. [Fr.] ſome- 
thing added to the original, applied to manu- 
ſcripts or hooks, 

INTERPOLA'TOR, S. [ Lat. interpolateur, 
Fr. } a perſon who inſerts forged paſlages 
into a book or manuſc1ipt, 


INTERRO'GATIVELY, Adv. in the Id 
form or manner of a queſtion. i 
IN TERROGA TOR, S. one who alks Nt 
queſtions. vs. j 
INTERRO'GATORY, S. [interr/gatoir, I 
Fr.] a queſtion. ' ; 
INTERRO'GATORY, Adj. containing, Id 


«. INTERPO'S+L, S. the act of interven-" including, or expreſſing a queſtion rus, 
ing between two perſons; interpoſition. In- To INT ERRU“ YT, V. A. [ interruptus, tern; 
tervention. Lat.] to hinder the proceſs, motion, or d. war, 

To INTERPO'FSE, V. A. [interpoſer, Fr. | rection of any thing. To hinder a perſon WM thei: 
inter priiius of interpen, Lat.] to thruſt in from finiſhing his ſentence or ſpeech, by Jars= 
between two perſons, as an obſtruction, in- ſpeaking to him in the middle of it. Johr 
terruption, or incquvenience. To come be- INI ERRCGU PT ER, S one u ho interrupts doul 
tween, or reſcue from any danger or incon | a perſon in the middle of his diſcourſe, uſed 
vepience by affording help. To place be | INTERRUPTION, S. { Fr. iter, not 
tween, or to ſuffer to paſs between any tuo] Lat.] breach or ſeparation between the parts thor 
events. Some weeks the king did honour- by breaking Interpoſition. © Severed by and 
ably interp ſe.“ Bacon. New erly, to medi-| the interruptimm of the ſea.“ Figutatively, Id 
a'e or act between two parties. To ſpe k] intervegtion. Hindrance, or the act of the 
by way of interruption, ** But, interpoſes| ſtopping any thing. plur 
KElenthbcrius,** Heyl. INTERSCA4""ULAR, Adj. in Anatomy, T 

IN! ERPOSER, S. ore that comes be- placed between the ſhoulders, redu 
tween others, A madiator; one that med- To INTFRSE'CT, V. A. ſinterſefln I 
dies with another perſon's affairs. Lat.] to cut or cioſs. To divide each other flv 
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mntually. Neuterly, to meet and croſs each | 
other. | 


IN FERSE/CTION, S. [interſefio, Lat.] 
the point where lines interſect or croſs each 


other. 

To INTERSPE'RSE, V. A. [interſperſus, 
Lat.] to ſcatter or diſtribute amongſt other 
things. | 

INTERSPERSION, S the act of ſcat- 
tering among other things. 7 

IN'TERSTICE, S. f interflitium, Lat.] the 
ſpace between two things, or the ſpace of 
tire between two events, 

INTERSTITIAL, Adj. containing in- 
terſtices. - * t 

INTERTE'XTURE, 8. {intertexturus, 
Lat.] the act of mingling one thing with 
another. f 

To INTERT WINE, or INTER TWIST, 
v. A. to wnite or join by twiſting. 

IN'TERVAL, S. inter valle, Fr.] ſpace, 
er diſtance void of matter, lying between two 
bodies, or between the parts of the ſame 
body. Time between two events. 4020 


To INTERVENEK, V. N. ſintervenio, 


Lat.] to come between, applied both to 
things and perſons. 

INTERVENIENT, Adj. [interveniens, 
Lat.] coming between. | 

INTERVENTION, S. Fr. interwentio, 
Lat.] the: ftate of acting between petſons. 
Interpofition. The ſtate of being inter- 

oſcd. i 

INTERVVEW, s. mutual ſight; gene- 
rally applied to ſome formal meeting or con- 
ference. 

To INTERWFA'VE, V. A. [ preter in- 
teres ve, part. puſſ. interwoven] to mix or 
weave one thing with another. To inter- 
minole. 1 

INTE'STABLE, Adj. [intefabilis, Lat.] 
in Law, not qualificd to make a will. 

INTE'STATE, Adj. [inteflatus, Lat.] 
in Law, without a will. 

INTE'STINAL,. Adj. [Fr.] belonging to 
the guts. 

INTE'STINE, Adj. [inteflin, Fr. inteſti- 
rus, Lat.] internal; inward, oppoſed to ex- 
ternal. Contained in the body. Applied to 
war, domeſtic, or waged by citizens apainſt 
their fellow citizens. Mortal and inteſtine 
Jars—'twixt thy countrymen and us.“ Shak, 
Johnſon, with great modeſty and reaſon, 
doubts whether the word be pot improperly 
uſed in the laſt ſenſe, or whetHer it ſhould 
not have been, mortal and internecine jars ; 
though perhaps ſome may object that mortal 
aud internecise are almoſt ſynonimous, 

INTE'STINE, S. [Fr. inteftinum, Lat.] 
me guts or bowel; generally uſed in the 
plural number. 

To INTHRA'LL, V. A. to enſlave. To 
reduce to difficulties. 


lavery, 


P 


| 
| 


INTHRA'LLMENT, S. a tate *| 


INT 

To INTHRO'NE, V. A. to place or fix 
on a throre ; to make a king af. 

INTIMACY, S. a ſtate of, familiarity or 
friendſhip ' 4 

VNTIMATE, Adj. [iptinus, Lat.] 4 
moſt; internal; inward. ** Intimate impulſe.” 
Miſt. Near; cloſe; familiat ; converſing 
with, or united to another, without reſerve. 

UNTIMATE, S. [inzinus, Lat. ] a friend; 
a familiar zequalntance. - 

To INTIMATE, V. A. [intimer, Fr.] to 
hint; to point out indirectly ; to allude to, 

INTIMATELY, Adv, Cloſely, With 
confidence void of reſerve, applicd to friend- 
ſhip. + Nearly, or inſeparably. “ More in- 
timately united with us.“ Spe. No. 219. 

INTIMA/TION, S. [Fr.] an hint; an 
indirect declaration. | | : 

To INTYMIDATE, v. A. [intinider, 
Fr.] to aſſect with fear; to diſcourage. 
c Intimidates the brave.“ Jrere. 

INT TRE, Adj. [entier, Fr. fcc ENTIRE] 
whole; unbroken, or undiminiſhed. With- 
out adulteration. Jatire butt beer.” 

INTO, Prep. entrance with regard to a 
perſon or place, © Into a. teaſonable crea- 
ture.” ot. Penetration beyond the ſur- 
face, or motion beyond the. outward parts. 
Jo look into letters.“ Pepe. Change from 
an old ſtate tv a new one. ** Fall into com- 
pliance.” Smalibridge. 
 INTO'LERABLE, Adj. [Fr. intslerabilis, 
Lat. ] too powerful to. be borne or endured, 
rie to things both in a good and bad 
ſenſe, 

INTO'LERABLENESS, S. the quality 
of a thing not to be endured. 

INTO'LERABLY, Adv. to a degree not 
to be endured. 1 

INTO'LERANT, Adj. [Fr] not able to 
endure, | 

To INTO'MB, v. A. to bury; to inter; 
to incloſe in a monument. 

To INTO'NE, v. N. ſintonzer, Fr.] to 
tune the ſame note. Aſs intones to aſs.” 
Pope. | 

To INTO'RT, V. A. [intortus, Lat.] to 
twiſt, wreathe, or wring.. © Th' intorted 
horns.” Pope. 

To IN't O'XICATE, V. A. to make 
drunk. Figuratively, to inebriate with vice, 
or flattery. a 8 

INTO'XICATION, S. the ſtate of mak- 
ing or being drunk. 

INTRA'CTABLE, Adj. [intraFabilt, 
Lat.] obſtinate; furious, or not to be tamed, 

INTRA'CTABLENESS, S. obſtinacy. 
furiouſneſs, not to be tamed, 

INTRA'CTABLY, Adv. ſo as not to be 
governed or tamed, 

INTRA'NSITIVE, Adj. [intranfitieus, 
Lat.] in grammar, applied to verbs which 
ſignify action without having any eff. ct on 
any ſubject; as Im, 1 


| 


INT . INT 
TNTRANSMU'TABLE, Adj. not to be a perſon. To bring any thing inte prae. val fi 
changed into another ſubſtance or metal. tice or notice. To bring into a diſcourſe at. Whiſfion 
To IN TRENCH, V. N. fof in and ter preparation. IN 
tranc ber, Fr.] to ineroach upon what belongs] INTRO DUCER, S one who conduQts « r.] t 
to another, “ We are not to intranch upon | uſhers into a place, One who brings 1e m 
tcuth.“ To mark with hollows like trenches. | thing inte uſe or notice. 
His face deep cats of thunder had u- INTRODU'CTION, S. the aft of vſher. IN 
trench d. Par. Le. In War, to fortify |+ng or conducting imo a place. The act of WLit, | 
IN 


CO — 
. 


— 
— 


P 


with a ditch, | bringing any thing new into notice or prac- 
INTRENCHMENT, 8. a fortification} tice. A diſcourſe prefixed to a book, giving L.] 
* a trench, an idea of the manner in which the ſubjcQ i To 
. INTRE'PID, Adj. [intrepide, Fr.] not af- treated of, &c. togetl 
ſected with fear, or terror, at the proſpect of INTRODU'CTIVE, Adj. {introdu#if, Te 
danger. Fr. j ſerving as a preparative to ſomething Wenter 
 INTREPIDITY, S. [intrepidire, Fr.] a dif- | elſe. Toa 
poſition unaſſected with fear at the proſpect INTRODU'CTORY, Adj. previous ; in ¶ che fi 
of danger. o:der to prepare for ſomething further. To e 


INTREPIDLY, Adv. fo as to be unaffet-| INTROGRE'SSION, S. | introgreffio, Lat. IN 
ed with fearat the profpedt of danger. - ' | entrance. The act of entering or going in. Wl poſſe! 
INTRICACY, 8. the ſtate of a thing] INTROMISSION, S. [ isse, Lat.] Wh enem 
much intangled Perplexity ariſing from a|the act of ſending. The act of gving en- {Wh who 
<omphcation of facts, or obſcure alluhons to | trance or admiflion. © A general intromiſſcn IN 
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enſtoms long diſuſed. {of all ſects and per ſuaſians inte our commu. Wl appli 

YNTRICATE, Adj. [intrirarar, Lat. Jen-nion.” Seat, appli 
[ £:nglcd ; perplexed ; obſcure or difficult to] To INTR@MIT, V. A. [ieren Wh tor ſe 
ö be explained or underſiood. Lat.] to ſend, let, or admit in. xende 
To FNTRICATE, V. A. to perplex,| To INTROSPE'CT, V. A. [ introſpeFur, IN 

darken, or render a thing diffiult to be ex-] Lat. } to take a view of the inſide. of fo 


ained. ** Alteratibns of furnames have fof INTROSPE'CTION, S. a view of the in- to ar 
2xrricated, ar rather obſcured our pedigrees.” | ſide. An internal view, applied to the mind. IN 


Lamden. “ An introſpeFim into my own mind.“ Dryd. Wi to b. 
INTRICATELY, Adv. in fuch a man- Uſed with in. IN 
mer as to perplex or confuſe, To INTRUDE, V. N. to come in with- ing o 


INTRICATENESS, S. the qualiey of be- | out invitation. To encroach, or thruſt one's IN 
ng ſo complicated as not be calily explained. | ſelf into a place by force, ot without being Wl deing 


INTRVFGUE, S. a plot; an amour carri- | welcome. To encroach, or thruſt one's felt IN 
ed on with privacy by lovers. Jntricacy. | into things which we have no right or per- conſt 
* The i»trigues of our nature.“ Hale, This | miffion to, Actively, to undertake a thing Id 
ſenſe is lete. In Poetry, the plot of af without being permitted or qualified for it. entr⸗ 


fable, or an artful complication of circum-} INTRUDER, S. one who forces him- Wl misi 
ſtances which embarraſes the perſonages, and | ſelf into company or affairs without permil- Wt and 
Keeps the audience in ſuſpence, and unable | ſion, or being welcome. enen 
to determine the event of the play. INTRU'SION, S. | Fr. istraſe, Lat.] the Bf an eg 

To INTRVGUE, v. N. ¶iatriguer, Fr.] | a(t of forcing any perſon or thing into any I 
to form plots; to carry on an amour by | place. Encroachment upon any perſon or Encr 


etl Ferre Ee ISS . 


ſtratagems fo as to conceal it from others. | ſtate, Entrance without invitation, or wel- Id 
 INTRPFGUER, S. one who forms plots, come. The voluntary undertaking a thing ful, 
or carries on private amonrs. without being called or invited. Id 

INTRFGUINGLY, Adj. with artifice To INTRU'ST, V. A. to treat with con- bean- 
or plotting. fidence. To charge with any ſecret commil- I 


INTRINSICAL, Adj. [imtrinſeque, FH] fion, or any thing of value; uſed with „ buff 
Internal; ſolid; real, oppoſed to accidental, | before the perſon confiding in, and ſome- T 
or apparent. times, but rarely, with wich. 

INTRFNSICALLY, Adv. internally; | INTUITION, s. [ſintuitus, Lat.] the ag. 
really; oppoſed to accidentally or apparently. hehe of any thing. Applied generally to the It 


In its own nature. ** In its own nature fact of the mind whereby it has an imme- T 
abſolutgly and intrinfically evil. Prior. With-| diate knowledge of any thing without any bure, 
in; in the infide ; inward. deductions of reaſon. Ci0Uu: 
 I'NTRINSIC, Adj. [intrinſeces, Lat.] in-} INTUITIVE, Adj. [ intuitivus, Lat.] I 
ward; internal ; real; true. ſeen by the mind immediately without the hen 

INTRINSICATE, Adi. perplexed ; en- deductions of reaſon ; applied to the imme- T 
tangled. | diate perception of the agreement or diſagree- Wt Giſec 


To INTRODU'CE, v. A. [intreduco, Lat. I ment of two ideas, as ſoon as they are com- fore, 
20 condult. To ulhor into s place, or to pared together in the mind, Seeing or . uk 
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INV 
pal fight, opp ed to belief. The im/dfrive 
ſion of God Ieoter. 


INTUITIVELY, Adv. [intuitivement, 
Fr.] by a glance or immediate application of 
e mind, * God ſees all things intuitively,”? 


Baker. 

INTUME'SCENCE, 8. [intumeſcens, 
Lat, | a ſwelling ; a tumour, 

INTURGE/SCENCE, S. f inturgeſtens, 
Lat. ] ſwelling ; the aft of ſwelling. 

ToINTWTNE, v. A. to twiſt or wreathe 
together. To ſurrouad or twiſt round, 

To INVA'DE, V. A. [irvado, Lat.] to 
enter into a country in a warlike manner, 
To attack; to aſſail, or aſſault. To make: 
the firſt attack, To ſeize on like an enemy. 
To encroach, To invade anothers right. 

INVA DER, S. one who enters into the 
poſſeiſions of another and attacks them as an 
enemy. One who aſſails or attacks, One 
who enchroaches. 

INVALID, Adj. i valide, 
applied to bodily ſtrenyth. Of no force, 
applied to argument. Uſed in the plural 
tor ſoldiers that are worn out with age, or 
xndered unfit for fwther ſervics in the field, 

INVALVDITY, S. { irwvalidite, Fr.] want 
of force, oſſect, or cogency, applied generally 
to arguments. 

INV A'LUABLE, Adj. of fo great value as 
to be above eſtimation. 

INVA'RIABLE, Adj. [FS.] not chang- 
ing or varying. 

INVA'RIARLENESS, S. the quality of 
deing always the ſame. 

INVARIABLY, Adv, unchangeably, 
conſtantly. . 

INVASION, 8. [Fr. invaffo, Lat.] the 
entrance or attack of an enemy on the do- 
minions of another. The act of entering 


and attaek ing the poſteſſions of another as an 
enemy. An incroachment. The attack of 


an epidemical diſeaſe. 

INV A'SIVE, Adj. entering likean enemy. 
Encroaching on the rights of another. 

INVE/CTIVE, s. [inveFus] a reproach- 
ful, cen ſorious expreſſion. 

INVE/CTIVE, Adj. containing cenſure, 
feandal, or reproachful expreſſions. 

INVE/CTIVELY, Adv. in a fatirical, 
abuſive manner, 

To INVE'IGH, V. A. {invehe, Lat] to 
utter cenſure, or repaorch, Uſed. with 


ain. 
INVEIGHER, S. a railer, a cenſurer. | firſt. 
To INVE/IGLE, V. A. to perſuade, al- 

jure, or ſeduce to ſomething bad or perni- 


cious. 

INVE/IGLER, S. a ſeducer, decei ver, or 
illurer to ſomething bad or ill. 

To IN VE NT, V. A. [inventer, Fr.] to 
diſcover or produce ſomething unknow be- 
fore, To forge or contrive contrary to truth; 
ned with gi. To feign, conceive; 


Fr.] weak, | 


| account or catalo 


INV 
or create by the fertility of the imagita- 


tion, 
INVE'NTER, S. [inventevr, Fr.] one who 
diſcovers, or produces ſomething new. A 
perſon who aflarts a falſchood, 

INVE'NTION, S. [ Fr. irventio, Lat. ] the 
act of finding or producing fomething new. 
That exertion of the imagination, — 
we create things that either have no exiſtence- 
in nature, or are entirely new and unknown. 


A diſeovery, The thing invented. In Rhe- 
toric, the finding out and ſelecting ſuch ar- 


guments as are neceſſary to gain one's point 
or perſuade an audience, In Poetry, what- 
ever is added to the ſubject as well as the 
turn given to it. In painting the choice 
which is made uf the objects that are to en- 
ter into the compoſition of a Fi 


tively, the act of aſſerting a thing of another 

Oe we know to be falſe. A forgery or 
n. | 

INVE'"NTITVE, Adj. [ inventif, Fr.] quick 


at contrivance ; ready at expedients; having 
an imagination ſubtle in creating new images, 
or making new difcoveries. - 
INVENTOR, S. a difeoverer, or maker 
of ſomething new. A framer or contriver. 
INVENTOR T, S. [inventoire, — — 
of moveables. In 
a catalogue of all a dead man's goods and 
chattels, prized by four credible men, which 
every executor or adminiſtrator is obliged to 
exhibit to the ordinary within a ſtated time, 
In Trade, a liſt or catalogue of to be 
ſold, with, ar without their ice; 
To IN'VEN TORY, V. A. to form into a 
liſt or catalogue, It ſhall be inventoried. 
Shak. 
} INVENTREES, S. [inwertrice, Fr.] a fe- 
male who finds out or invents any thing new. 
i 


ve 


INVE'RSE, Adj}. [Fr. inverſus, Lat.) in- 
verted ; going backwards; in Arithmetic, 
applied to the manner of working the rule of 
— which ſeems to go backwards or con- 


in the rule of three rec, the firſt term is 


By to the cammen and direct rule. For 


to the ſeeond, as the third is to the fourth 3 
ſo that if the ſecond be greater than the third 
or leſs than the firſt in any proportion, the 
fourth is leſs than the third in the ſame 
proportion: but in the inwerje rule, the 

| fourth is to the firſt as the ſecond is to tho 

third, and the fourth term is as much greater 
than the third as the ſccond is lefs than than 


IN VERSION, S. [Fr. inverſio, Lat.) 
change of order or time, ſo that the firſt is 
laſt or faſt is firſt, 
To INVE'RT, V. A. [I verte, Lat.] to 
turn upſide down, or place in a method or 
order . to that which was before. 
To place the firſt laſt. | 
" INVERTEDLY, Adv. in an nnatural or- 
Jer, by placing the firſt laſt er the laſt firſt. 
5 


Ts 


* 


INV 


To INVE'ST, v. A. [invefiio. List.] to 


- clothe or dreſs; to place in poſſeſſion of a 
rank or office. To confer or give, uſed with 
right, To incloſe, or ſurround a place ſo as 
to intercept all ſuccours; applied to ſieges. 

INVE'STIENT, Adj. {inveftiens, Lat.] 
covering ; cloathing. 


INVE'STIGABLE, Adj. [from invefi- 


te] to be traced by the mind. | 
' ToINV*ESTIGATE, v. A. [inveſtiga- 
tut, Lat.] to ſearch out; to trace or find out 
by reaſon. _ | 
INVESTIGATION, S. [Fr. inv tio, 
Lt. ] the act of the mind by which truths are 
traced out. An accurate examination. 

INVE'STITURE, S. [Fr.] the act and 
ceremony of conferring a poſſeſſion of any 
manor, office, or heneſice. 
INVESTMENT, S. drefs ; cloaths; ha- 

3 f 

INVETERACY, 8. ſiaveteratio, Lat.] 
long continuance of any thing bad. 4 
ratively, obſtinacy confirmed or contracted 
by long continuance. In Phyſie, the long 
continuance of any diſeaſe. — 
--INVETERATE, 8. (inveteratus, Lat.] 
old z long eſtabliſhed ; uſed in a good ſenſe, 
Grown obſtinate, not ealily ſurmounted, by 
long continuance or practice. | 

 INVETERA'TION, S. che act of har- 

dening by long practice. 
IN VI DIOUs, Adj. [irvidicſus, Lat.] en- 

vious; malignant. Figuratively, likely to 
omote or incur hatred. 

INV 'DIOUSLY,/Adv, in an envious and 
malignant manner. 

INVI'DLOUUSNESS, S. envy; malig- 
nancy; the quality of provoking envy or 
. hatred. 0 
To IN VI GORATE, V. A. to make 


rong. 
INVIINCIBLE, Adj. [Fr. invincibilis, 
Lat.] not to be ſubdued. Not be inform- 
ed, or removed by inſtruction, applied to ig- 
norance. ä 
INV I/NCIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
not being conquerable. 
INVUNCIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as not to be ſubdued or ſurmounted. 
INVIOLABLE, Adj. [Fr. inviolabilis, 
Lat.] not to be profaned. Not to be injured. 
Not to be broken, appl ed to Jaws or ſecrets. 
Not to he hurt. The inviolable ſaints.“ 
Milt. | 
INVI'OLABLY, Adv. without breach or 
failure, applicd to laws or obligations. 
INVIOLATE, Adj. | Fr. inwiolatus, Lat.] 
unhurt. Unprofaned. Unbroken, applied 
to laws or obligations, | 
I'NVIOUS, Adj. { inwius, Lat.] not paſſa- 
ble, not common or trodden, © Jnwyious 
ways." Hudib. 
INVISIBVLITY, s. five, Fr.] 
the ſtate of not being perceptible. 


LN U 


INVISIBLE, s. [Fr. inwi/bilir, Lat.] not 
to be ſcen. 

INVI'SIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 38 
not to be ſeen or perceivd, 

INVISCATE, V. A. to lime; to daub 
or catch with any glutinous or ſticking ſub- 
ſtance. IP 

INVITA'TION, S. Fr. izvitatio, Lat.] 
the act of calling. The act of deſiring 2 
perſon's company. 

To INVITE, V. A. ſinvito, Lat.] to 
requeſt a perſon to come to one's houſe, or 
make one of a party. To allure. Neuter- 
1. x call, allure, or perſuade to any thing 

caſing. 

INVI'TINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as allures or entices. 

INU'NCTION, S. [iaunctus, Lat.] the 
act of ſmearing with any fat or oily ſub. 
vg « The inunctian of the feathers." 

ay. 

INUNDA'TION, S. ¶ inondation, Fr. in- 
undatic, Lat.] the act of flowing. A flood, 


It implies, according to Cowley, ſomething 
leſs than a deluge. Figurative) „a conflu- 
ence, or mull itude coming together to the 
ſame place, 

Te INVOCATE, V. A ſinweatus, Lat.] 
to call upon in prayer ; to addreſs or pray tor 
aſſiſtance, | 

INVOCA'TIGCN, S. [Fr. inwecatio, Lat.] 
the act of calling upon in prayer The form 
uſed in addreſſing a ſoperior being. 

INVOICE, S. a catalogue of the freight 
of a ſhip; or of the articles ſhipped on 
board, | 
To INVORE, V. A. [invoquer, Fr.] to 
— upon, addreſs, or pray to any ſuperior 

eing. 

To INVO'LVE, V. A. {involeo, Lat.] 
to enwrap, or cover with any thing which 
ſurrounds. Figuratively, to imply, or in- 
clude, applied to reaſoning, ©** Inwokors a 
contradiction.“ Tf. T 5 entwiſt or join- 
To take in; to catch, or ſubjett to; to en- 
tangle, or perplex, uſed with iv. To com- 
plicate, or make intricate. ** Involv'd diſ- 
courſes.” to blend or mingle together con- 
tuſedly. Earth with hell mingle and in» 
wave,” Milt, To roll up; to form in rolls 
intwined within each other. © Some in- 
vol ved their ſnaky folds. Milt. 

INVO'LUNTARILY, Adv. againſt one's 

will; neceffarily. | 
 INVO'LUNTARY, Adj. hwy eos 
Fr.] not having the power of choice, ** A 
valt involuntary throng,” Neceſſitated. Not 
done willingly. | 

INVOLU'TION, S., Ce-, Lat.] the 
act of wrapping in a thing, Figuratively, the 
ſtate of being mixed, complicated or intri- 
cate, In Algebra, the r-ifivg any quantity 
from its root, to any power affigned. 

To INU'RE, V. A. [of js and aro, at.] 
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hab uste; to accuſtom z to make ready, | 
illing and able by practice and cuſtom ; it | 
-nerally implies hard{hip or Jabour, and for- 
e ly had with before the thing practiſed; 


„% Trured their cars evith hear- 
«© {yured to bulineſs.” 


ut now to. 
ing.” Hooker. 
Acud. | 

INU'REMENT, S. practice; habit; 
uſe. , 

To INU*RN, V. A. to put into an urn 
vr tomb, *© The ſepulchre—whercio—we 
ſaw thee inurn'd.” Shak. 

INU' TILE, Adj. [Fr. inutilis, Lat.] 
uſeleſs ; unneceſſary ; unprofitable. | 

INUTVFLITY, S. {irucitice,, Fr.] want of 
uſe or profit. 

INVULNERABLE, Adj. {irvalnerabilis, 
Lat.] not ts be wounded, pierced, or 
hurt. 

INWARD, IN WARDS, Adv. [ inweard, 
Fax.] the internal parts; within; ſo as to 
make the parts at a greater diſtance from a 
perſon placed oppoſite, ** Rending inwards.”" 
Dryd, Into the mind, fon!, or thoughts 
Looking inwards ** Hooker. 

INWARD, Adj. placed at a diſtance 
from the ſurface or external parts. In the 
mind. Intimate, applied to friends. 

I'NWARD, S. any thing within; when 
applied to the bowels, uſed always in the plu · 
ral number. 

INWARDLY, Adv. internally; in the 
mind or heart ; privately ; in a concave form, 
oppoſed to any convexity. 

INWARDNESS, S. intimacy, or fami- 
liar acquaintance. ** You know my imward- 
neſt and love.“ Shak. 

To IN WE AVE, V. A. te mix in weav- 
ing. To intwine or mingle, ** Irwoven 
ſhade.” Par. Lofl. 

ToINWR'AP, V. A. to wrap or cover 
by folding a thing over. Flguratively, to 
perplex, or puzzle. To raviſh, or ttanſ- 
port. Tis wonder that inwraps me thus. 
Sha. As it is probable that this laſt ſenſe is 


| 


derived from in and rapio, Lat. the word ſhould 


perhaps have been written inrapt or enrapt 

INWROU'GHT, Adj. wrought into the 
ſubſtance of a thing. | 

To INWREATHE, v. A. to ſurround 
as it were with a wreath. * Imwrearh'd with 
beams.” Milt. 

JOB", S. a ſmall trifling piece of work. 
A low, mean, mercenary employment, A 
ſudden ſtab with a pointed inſtrument. | 
To JOW, V. A to ſtrike with a pointed 
jnſtrument. Neuterly, to deal in the funds, 
or in buying and ſelling ſtocks for others. To 
perform trifling pieces of work. 

JOB'BER, S. one who buys and ſells 
ſtocks for others. One who does chance 
work, oppoſed to a journeyman, or one who 
is emploved continually. 

JOCKEY, 8. [from -Fack the familiar 


n 
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cording to the Scots, Fecley; uſed fer any 
hoy that rides horſes. A perſon who rides 
a horſe at a race. A dealer in hot ſes. Figu- 
ratively, a cheat of bite. | 
To JO'CREY, V. A. to juſtle in riding. 
Figurat ; vely, to cheat, bite or trick. 

JOCO'SE, Adj. Lieceſus, Lat. merry z 
given to mirth. 

JOCO'SELY, Adv. in a mery, waggiſh 
manner. 

JOCY'SENESs, JOCO'SITY, S. the qua- 
lity of being diſpoſed to merriment or jeſting. 
*« Mirth or j2c9fity."" Brown. jUCOSNESS 
is the word moſt uſed, 

JO'CULAR, Adj. [ jzcalaris, Lat] uſed 
in jeſt : jelting, oppoſed i ſerious or ear- 
nei 

JOCUL A'/RITY, S. n diſpoſition to 
mirth or jeſting Merriment. | 

JOCUIND, Adj. { jecandus, Lat.] merry; 
briſk ; gay ; lively; full of mittli. 

JOCUNDLY, Adv. in a gay, jocular, or 
merry manner. 

To JOG, v. A | ſchocken, Belg, jerhar, 
Pol.] to puſh. To excite a perſon's atten- 
tion by a puſh. Neuterly to move on by jolts 
like thoſe felt in trotting. To trot, ot walk 
on, uſed with an. | 

JOG, S. a puſh. A ſudden interruption 
by a puſh or ſhake, A hint given by a 


uſh. . | 
r O'GGER, S. one who puſhes another 
lightly. One who moves heavily. 

To JO'GGLE, V. N. to ſbake or to make 
a thing ſhake, 

To JOUN, V. A. [ joindre, Fr.] to add 
one thing to another. To couple, to unite 
in concord, uſed with togerber. To unite in 
the ſame act, followed by wirb. To aQ in 
concert with. To attack mutually, followed 
by battle. To unite different ſubſtances, ſo 
that they ſhall ſtick and cohere ſtrongly to- 
gether. - Neuterly, to grow together. To 
unitez to touch or be contiguous, To 
unite with in marriage or any other league. 
To form an alliance, or aſſiſt, followed by 
with, © Betore he join with Alexander.“ 
Maccab. x. 4. | 

JOYNER, 8. one who makes utenſils, 
frames, &e. by joining different portions of 
wood tovethcr., 

JOVNERY, S. an art whereby ſeveral 
pieces of wood are ſo joined that they ſeem 
one entire plete. 

JOINT, S. [ jeinture, Fr.] the union of 
moveable bores in animal bodies. An hinge 
or a union of diffef at ſubſtances, ſo as to 
be capable of ——— breaking or 
ſeparatiog. A limb df an animal ſcporated 


by a butcher from the r#ſt of a careaſe. A 


joint of meat.“ A knot in wood. In Ar- 
chitecture, the ſeparation between the ſtones, 
or that part in which two ſtones are uniced 
together. Out cf joint, is applied to a bone 


appellation of Fobn; whence Jaciq, or ac- 
0, XV. | 


that is ſlipped from the ſocket in which it 
M uled 


— — 
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JON 


uſed to move. Figuratively applied to things | 


that are in a ſtafe of diſorder or confuſion. 
« The time is out of joint. Shak. \ 
JOINT, Adj. hared among many. 
Joint property. Locke. United or pa- 
taking in the ſame poſſeſſion, joint heirs : 
Combined or united, applied to power. 

To JOVNT, V. A. to unite in a confe- 
deracy. * Jeinting their forces. Sbat. 
To foim many parts into one. To form in 
articulations. © The fingers are jointed toge- 
ther for motion.“ Ray To cut or divide a 
carcaſe, ** He joints the neck. Dryd. 

JOUNTED, Adj. having joints; full of 
joints, | 

JOYNTER, 8. in carpentry, a plane 
ſomewhat longer than the fore plane. 

JOYNTLY, Adv. together. In a ſtate 
of union or combination. 

JOINTRESS, S. [from jointure] a wo- 
man who holds or poſſeſſes any thing in 
jointure. 

JOINT URE, S. Fr.] in Law, an eſtate 
ſettled on a wite to be enjoyed by her after 
the death of her huſband. ; 

JOST. S. [from jzindre, Fr.] in Architec- 
ture, a piece of timber framed into the g rders 
and ſummers on which the boards of floors 
are laid, . 

To JOI'ST, V. A. to fix or fit in the 
ſwaller beams on which the boards of a floor 
are laid. 22 

JO KE, S. [ jocus, Lat.] a jeſt or witty 
expreſſion that cauſes a ſmile, or raiſes a 
laugh. Something that is forged only to 
pleaſe and divert, and is neither true nor ſeri- 


ous. ; 
To JO'KE, V. N. [Jzcor, Lat.] to jeſt; 


to divert by words and actions. To tell a 


plealing tale or fiction. oy 

JO'LE, S. ſgvele, Fr. guls, Lat.] the 
face or cheek, but uſed only, in that ſenſe, 
in the phraſe. * Cheek ly joe.” The head 
of a fiſh. 

To JO/LE, V. A. to beat the head againſt 
any thing. Figuratively, to claſh with vio- 
lence, «+ He ſaw them jclled to pieces.“ 
Lſtrarge. The laſt is a very low ſenſe. 

JO'LLiLY, Adv. in a diſpoſition to boiſ- 
terous or noiſy mirth. Ke | 

JO'LLIN#SS, JO'LLITY, S. gaiety ; 
metriment ; noiſy mirth. = 

JULLY, Adj. jeli, Fr. jovialis, Lat.] 
merry; cheerful z full of mirth and ſpirits, 
Figuratively, plump, 18 

To OLT, y. N. to ſhake or ſhock, ap- 
plied tu the motion of à. carriage in a rough 
road. Actively, to hake a perſon like a car- 
Fieve ju a tough road. 

ie, S. a eck given by a carriage in 
a hug road, 

THA D, S. a great head, or block- 
Read. 

JON>0N, BEN, one of the moſt conſi 
derable Canitic poets of the laſt age; whe-| 


— 


ſprightly or gay manner, 


merry; mirch. 


the news of every day, Any account 0 


daily tranſactions, 


JOU 


ther we conſider the number or the Merit 
his productions. He was born at Weſtin 
ter in 1574, and was educated at the pull 
ichool there, under the great Camden, K 
was deſcended from a Scots family; and hi 
father, 'who loſt his eſtate under Q. Man 
dying before our poet was born, and his m 
ther marrying a bricklayer for her ſecot 
liuſband, Ben was taken from ſchool to wort 
at his father-in-law's trade. Not being caz- 
tivated with this employment, he went int 
the Low Countries, and diſtinguiſhed himſch 
in a military eapaeity. 

On his return to England he entered him, 
ſelf at St. John's college Cambridge, ans 
having killed a perſon in a duel, was cor 
demned, and narrowly eſcaped execution, 
After this he turned actor, and Shakeſpenn 
is ſaid to have firſt intreduced him to the 
world, by recommending a play of his to th: 
ſtage, after it had been rejected. His Alchy 
miſt gained him ſuch reputation that in 
1619 he was, at the death of Mr. Danich 
made poet laureat to K. James I. and maſt 
of Arts at Oxford. 

As we 1o not find Jonſon's economic: 
virtues any where recorded, it is the leſs t2 
be wondered at, that after this we find hin 
petitioning K. Charles, on his acceſſion, 10 
enlarge his fathers allowance of a hundrel 
marks into pounds; and quickly after wt 
learn that he was very poor and ſick, lodg- 
ing in an obſcure alley : on which occaſion it 
was, that Charles being prevailed on in his 
favour, ſent kim ten guineas 3 which Bea 
recewing, ſaid, © His majeity bas ſent mt 
ten guineas becauſe I am „and live in a 
—_ go and tell him that his foul lives in a 

ey. | 

He died in Auguſt 1637, aged 64 years, 
and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. The 
inſcription on his monument is ** O rar 
Ben "Jonſon !" ; 

JOR'DEN, S. [ger, Sax. and den, Sax, 
a receptacle] a chamber-pot. 

To JO/STLE, V. A. [| jeufter, Fr.] to 
raſb, puſh, or run againſt a perſon. 

JO'T, S. [Ciera, Gr.] a point. A title 
The leaſt quantity that can be imagined. 
FW Adj. [Fr. jovialis, Lat.] in 

rology, under the influence of Jupites 
In Aſtronamy, belonging to Jupiter, Gay; 
airy 3 merry. | 


O'VIALLY, Adv. in a merry, ain, 


news 


JO'VIALNESS, S. the ſtate of being 


JOURNAL, Adj. daily. Stick te 
your journal. courſe,” Shak. 

JOU/ANAL, S. [Fr.] an account of 3 
perſon's — trauſactions. Any news ps 
per publiſhed daily. Sometimes applied to 
news paper publiſhed weekly and containing 


"JO'UR- 


IPS 
JOU'RNALIST, s. a writer of daily 


Merit cus papers ; a keeper of Journals. 

eſi mint JU AN EV, S [journee, Fr.] the diſ- 
e pul ince traveiled in a day. Figuratively, travel 
en. M land; that by ſea being ſtiled a woyage. 
1 — his Paſſage from one placeto another. 

. ant 


To JOU'RNEY, V. N. to travel from 


s m pne place to another, 


ſceoꝛ JOU'RNEYMAN, S. (plural jeurneymen, 
to wangen /aurnce, Fr. a day's work, and 2 a 
ng Brcrſun hired to work by the day: at preſen- 
ent "0 tended to ſignify a perſon hired to work in 


himſch 


ed him. 
ge, and 
AS cos 


2 (hop by the day, weck, or year. 
JOURNEY WORK, S. work performed 
for weges. 

To OST, V. N. [jaufter, Fr.] to rur 


in a tilt. a 


ecution. , jo v, 8. [ Jaye, Fr.] a delight of the 
refpertWMmind ariſing from a preſent, or an aſlured 
to the: pproaching poſſeſſion of a future good, 
s to i] he mirth or noiſe which ariſes from joy. 


Alchy 
hat in 
Daniel, 


lat which cauſeth joy ; happineſs. Uſed 
a term of tenderneſs of a perſon, in whom 
one's whole or greateſt happineſs is con- 


maſt Mtzincd. 
To JOY”, V. N. to rejoice ; to be glad; 
1 0 mica ie» be affected with delight by the fruition, or 
leſs :9 efiured approach of ſome future good, Ac- 
nd hinhtively, to congratulate, to affect with joy. 
on, ß To % the friend.” Priar. To enjoy, 
undrec from vr, Fr.“ I might have liv'd and 
frer ui immortal bliſs.” Par. Loſe., 
, body JOY'FUL, Adj. full of joy or pleaſure 
afion on the poſſeſſion, or certain expectation o- 
in hug ſome good; uſed ſometimes with sf before 
ch Bethe cauſe of joy. N our life. Fope, 
ent nit JOYFULLY, . with gladneſs, plca- 
in sure, or delight. 
Sin 8 JOY/FULNESS, S. the quality of receiv- 


ing on the conſideration of ſome p:eſent, or 


years, ¶expectation of ſome future good. 
Heß JOY'LESS, Adj. without joy; deprived 
O ra- leaſure; ſad, Giving no pleaſure. 


df 
ied ſometimes with 


' Joyleſs of the grove. 
jorous, 44 [ joyeux, 


of before the. object. 
D 


» 


Fr.] glad ; gay; 


r.] to {merry ; delighted. Uſed ſometimes. with of 
before the cauſe of joy. J, of our 
title Wonqueſt.”” Dryden. 
d. IPSWICH, a town of Suffolk, with three 
J in warkets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Sa- 
ipiten Nfrurdays, and three fairs, on May 4, for lean 


Gay; 
airy, 
being 


attle and, toys; on July 25, for fruit and 
"ys, and on September 14 for butter and 
heeſe, which laſts a week. It is ſeated on 
de river Orwell, neat the place where the 
reſh and ſalt water meet. It is a place of 
Neat antiquity, and was once ſurrounded 


ck to eich a wall, the traces of which are yet to 

de ſeen, It is divided into four wards, con- 
of 2 {Wiining twelve pariſh-churches, with a preſ- 
b PYterian, an independant, and a quakers 
d to: eeting houſe, and has a handſome guild- 
ining Bull, two hoſpitals, a free-ſchool, with 2 
it t evo library, ſeveral alms houſes, and a cuſ- 


| paſſion of anger. 


IRE 


| ed by a bailiff, twelve aldermen, and twenty» 
four common-council, and ſends tv. mem- 
bers to parliament. It conhtiits of about 
4000 houſes, which ave pretty good and 
lofty. The ſtreets e to'erably wide and 
. wel paved: but no mnacture is carried 
on here of any conſcquenee ; yat being a ſea- 
port, and its 950 being pretty large and 
convenient, it drives a good maritime trade, 
and was formerly noted tor building of ſhips, 
hut it is much decayed from what it was, It 
is noted for being the birth-place of cardi- 
val Wolſey. It is 20 miles N. E. of Col- 
uelter, 44 S. of Norwich, and 72 N. E. of 
Lon don. Lon. 18. 51. lat. 852. 12. 
IPECACUANHA, 5. [Ind.] a ſmall 
| wrinkled or contorted root about the ſize of 
a quill ; of which there are ſeveral ſorts ; 
the beſt is the grey, and is brought from 
l'ern. It was introduced into Europe in the 
middle of the laſt century, and is much uſed 
as an emetic, 

IRA'SCIBLE, Adj. { Fr. irafcibilis, Lat.] 
eaſily provoked to anger. Relating to the 


IRE, S. [ Fr. ira, Lat. ] hatred ariſing from 
conſidering a thing as having affected us with 
any injury. © Relentleſs in his ire. DA. 
IRELAND, one of the Britiſh iſlands, 
lying to the W. of that of Great-Britain. 
It is bounded on the E. by St. George's 
Channel and the Iriſh Sea, which ſeparates 
it from England and Wales; on the N. E by 
achannel about 15 miles broad which ſeparate 
it from Scotland; and on all other ſides by 
the ocean. It lies between Lon. 6. 45. and 
11. 10. and between Lat. 51. 15, and 55. 
15, being about 278 miles in length, and 
155 in breadth, It is divided into four larpe 
provinces ; namely, Ulſter to the N. Lein t- 
ter to the E. Munſter to the S. and Con- 
naught to the W. and theſe again ate ſub- 
divided into counties and baronies, The air 
is mild and temperate, being cooler in ſum- 
mer, and warmer in winter than in Eng- 
Ind; though it is not fo clear and pure, nor 
ſo proper in ſummer for ripening corn and 
fruits. It is more moiſt than it is in Eng- 
land; for which reaſon ſtrangers at firſt are 
— liable to looſeneſſes and colds; but this 
quality is pretty much mended, and will be 
more ſo, when the bugs and moraſies come 
to be drained. In general, it is a fruitful, 
level country, and well watered with lakes 
and rivers; and the foil, in moſt parts, is 
very good and fertile ; even in thoſe places, 
where the bugs and moraſſes have been 
drained, there is good meadow ground, It 
produces.corn, paſtures, hemp, and flax, in 
great plenty; and there are ſo many cattle, 
that their beef and butter is tranſported into 
divers countries ; and not only the Engliſh, 
but other ſhips frequently come to be vic- 
tualled here, They have large quantities of 
excellent wool, which is not of jo great ad- 


M-houſe, with a good quay, It is govern- 


'UR- 


Mz . vagtaye 


IRE 


vantage to them as it would be, if they were 
allowed to manufacture it: however, by a 
late net of parliament, they are permitted to 
ſend their woollen-y.rn into England: but 
it is to be fearcd that will not prevent them 
from felling their wool to the French in time 
of peace, as they have done hitherto, which 
enables them to ſell their woollen munufac- 
tures cheaper than us in foreign markets. 
The principal riches and c:mmodities of Ire- 
land are czttle, hides, tallow, ſuet, butter, 
cheeſe, wood, ſalt, honey, wax, furrs, hemp, 
and, more efpecia!ly, fine linen-cloth, 
which they have brought to great perfection, 
and their trade in it is vaſtly increaſed. It is 
ſaid by ſome, that there are mines of iron, 
filver, and lead: but if there are, they are 
not worked, and conſequently of no benefit 

The mott rema: kuble thing is, that there are 
no venomous creatures in th s country; and, 
if they are brought there, they certaioly die. 
Several attempts haye hecn made to introduce 
frogs ; but whether they have ſucceeded in 
it, or not, we cannot pretend to ſay. This 
country is exceeding well ſituated for foreign 
trade, on account of their many ſecure and 
commodious harbours. Their laws differ 
but little from thcſe of England; and ther 
eſtabliſhed religion is the fame, However, 
as this kingdom is ſubordinate to that of 
Great- Britain, all their acts of parliament 
muſt he approved of by the king in council : 
and an act of the Bii:iſh parliament can re- 
peal or alter any of their laws. They can 
alſo aprcal from a ſentence of their courts 
to the courts of law, and to the houſe of 
peers, in Great Britain. The members that 
ſerve in parliament are for life, unleſs upon 
a demiſe of the king of Great-Priraio, 
The lord leutenant of Ireland. as well 
as the council, are appointed from time to 
time by the king. There is uſually a body 
ot 2, ooo men kept in pay on the Iriſh eſta- 
bliſhment, and are generaliy all Engliſh, 
They are not quartered in public houſes, but 
lodge in bairceks built for that purpoſe. 
Theie re a great number of Roman catho- 
lies in this country, whoſe religion is tole- 
rated; beſiJes a great number of diſſenters in 
the N. of Ireland, Pubiin is the only uni- 
yeriity in the kingdom; and that conliſts of 
one coliege, in which there are about 600 
ſtudents. The common people are ſo poor, 
and it is ſo hard for them to pet a livelihood, 
that they frequently go into other countries 
to ſeek their tortunes; and particularly, 
grear number yo over to the plantations in 
America. That part of the inhabitants, 
c. ed theWilg trith, were formerly a+ ſavage 
as the native Americans: and like them, 

they lived in huts, making a fire jn the mid- 

dle of them: but it is to de hoped, that all 

the rude and barbarqus cuſtoms, fo, common 

among them, will in a ſhort time entirely 

ceaſe, It has becn common for the nobility 


| 


IRR 


but the inhabitants of Dublin, by providing 1 
plays and o her polite diverſions, endeavom Wl Lat. 
to keep them at home as much as poflible, Wl the 
The number of houſes in Ireland were com- To 


puted to be 357,669, in 1744. But in 
1753 they were found to be 595439. There 
are alſo 2293 pariſhes, 260 — an 
118 boroughs, 
VREFUL, Adj - angry; raging. 
FKEFULLY, Adv. in a manner whic 
| ſhews great anger or rage. l 
IRIS, S. [Lat.] the raiobow, In —_ 
phy, an 1 7 of light reſembling the 
rainbow, Potany, the fleur- de-luce. In 
Anatomy, the circle round the pupil of the eye 
To VRK, V. A. | yrk, Ifl. work] to giv: 
pain, or make _ « It irks me. Shah. 
I'RKSOME, Adj. weariſome ; affecting 
with pain, anxiety or trouble, 
IRK'SOMFLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner ai 
to create pain, wearineſs or trouble. 
VRON, S. ien, Sax iorne Erſe, ] a met! 
common to all parts of the world, though 
lighter than all others excepting tin, yet con- 
ſiderably the harde(t ; when pure it is male. 
able, but in « leſs degree than gold, filver, 
lead, or copper. It is more liable to rull 
than other metals, and requires the ſtrongeſt 


fire to melt it, Molt other metals are bitte bey. 
while they are hot; but this is then mol! Il 
malleable, when it approaches moſt to fu-W or Þ 
ſion. It is the only known ſubſtance t- I 
tracted by the loadſtone, is not only ſolub #42 
in the ſtronger acids, but even in common Wl Cent 
water, It were to be wiſhed that it were I 
made in greater quantities in our American WF con! 
plantations, by means of pit-coal, and a me- I 
thod could be hit upon to make it as malle:- con! 
ble as the Swediſh. Iron is uſed, figurative. i 
ly, for any inſtrument made of that metal dot 
A chain, ſhackle or manacle. The con- I 
victs had heavy irons.*' viat 

IRON, Adj. made of iron; reſembling Wa Patu 
iron in colour. Figuratively, harſh ; fe. any 
vere ; rigid. Not to be prevailed on, bu BW with 
obſtinate in wickedneſs. Indiſſoluble, e itte 
not to be broken. Hard or impenetrable. Mi 

To IRON, V. A. to ſmooth linen, &.. wreg 
with an iron. To put on ſhackles or irons. of 

IRO'NICAL, Adj. [ironigue, Fr. | ſpeak- Wil £94 
ing one thing and meaniag another, by wy ll le, 
of ſncer. 8 10 

IRO'NICALLY, Adv. in an ironical a vatic 
ſneering manner. [ 

VROUNMONGER, S. a dealer in iron. to a 

VRONY, Adj. made or partaking d I 
iron, wan 

VYRONY, S. [ug»ia, Gr.] in Rheton!, I 
a figure wherein a perſon means one thing con- 
and expreſſes anothet; generally uſed as | 10 1 
ſneer, and in commending a perſon high . I. 
for qualities which he has not. irrel 

IRRA DIA NE, IRRA DIANCT. $ I 
[ irradiance, Fr.] the emiſſion of light ct or” 


and men of fortune to relide in Longop 3 


any ſubject. A ſparkling. Beams of elt. 
tering light emitted, © 10 
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IRR 


To IRRADIATE, v. A. [irradiaty, | 


Lat.] to brighten, or illumine, applied to 
the mind, To animate with heat or rays. 
To adorn with ſomething ſhining, or glitter- 


ing. 

IRRADIATION, S. the act of emitting 
light, or glittering. The ſtate of a thing 
made to glitter. Knowledge, appligd to the 
mind. | 

IRRA'TIONAL, Adj. [irration:/ir, Lat] 
yoid of underſtanding. Void of the powers 
of rcaſog. Abſurd. 

IRRATIONA'LITY, S. the quality of 
being void of reafon or underſtanding, 

IRRA'TIONALLY, Adv. inconſiſtent 
with reaſon ; abſurdly. 

IRRECLAUMABLE, Adj. not to be al- 
tered by in ſtruction, threats, or perſuaſions. 

IRRECONCULEABLE, Adj. [tirrecon- 
ciliable, Fr. | not to be appeaſed, or made to 
agree, applied both to perfons and things. 

IRRECONCULABLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner not to admit a reconciliation. 

IRRECONCULED, Adj not atoned or 
expiated. Many irreconciled iniquities.”” Shak, 

IRRECO'VERABLE, Adj. nat to be 
reyained, reſtored, repaired, or remedied, 

IRRECO'VERABLY, Adv, in a manner 

nd recovery, 

IRRE'DUCIBLE, Adj. not to be reduced 
or brought, uſes with into. 

IRREFRAGABILITY, S. from jrre- 
fragable} ſtrength of argument not go be 
denied or refuted. | 

IRREFRA'GABLE, S. [Fr.] not to be 
con futed or denied, applied to argument. 

IRREFRA'GABLY, Adv. ſo as not to be 
confuted, 

IRREFU'TABLE, Adj. | irrefurabilis, Lat.] 
not to be confuted, 

IRRE/GULAR, Adj. [irreguiier, Fr.] de- 
viating from any rule, (tandard, cuſtom, or 
nature, Immethodical, or not confined to 
any certain rule or order, Not conlittent 
with the rules of morality z a mild term for 
vitious 


IRREGULA'RITY, S. ſin the plural“ 


irregularities, from wreguiarite, Fr.] the act 
of deviating from any rule. Neglect of me- 
thod or order. An action coutrary $0 the 
rules of morality ; a ſofter expteſſion for vice. 
IRREGULAXLY, Adv. without ohter- 
vation ot rule, method, order or duty. 


| 


IRR 
IRREMYSSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 


pardoned or forgiven. 
IRR EMUPSSIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
admitting no pardon. 

IRREMO/VABLE, IRREMO'VEABLE, 
Adj. not to be moved, altered, or affected. 
IRREPARABLE, Adj. (Fr. irreparabilis, 
Lat.] not to be recovered, or repaired. 
IRRE'PARABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to be recovered or repaired, With» 
out amends, 
IRREPLE'VIABLE, Adj. in Law, not 
to be redeemed, 

IRREPREHE'NSTBLE, Adj. Fr.] not to be 
blamed, or cenſured. 
IRREPREHENSIBLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner not to be blamed, 
IRRE*PRESENTABLE, Adj. not to he 
deſcribed by any repreſentation or figure. 
« Gon's irrereſental le nature.” Stillingf. 
IRREPRO'ACHABLE, Adj. tree from 
blame or reproach. . 
IRREPRO'ACHABLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner not deferving reproach, 

IRREPRO'VEABLE, Adj, not to be 
bla ed. . 

IRRESISTIAFLITY, S. [from irre] 
the quality of being above all reſiſtance. 

IRRESTSTIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] ſuperior to 
all eſiſtance. 

IRRESI'STIBLY, Adv. in a manner not 
to be hindered. In a manner not to be 
oppoſed. | 

IRRE'SOLUBLE, Adj. not to be broken, 
reduced. or diflo}ved 
| IRRESO/LVEDLY, Adv. without any 
ſettled, fixed, or poſitive determination. 

IRRE'SULUTE, Adj. [irrefolu, Fr.] not 
conſtant in purpoſe. Not fixed in one's d- 
terminatimm. Continually varying. 

IRRE'SOLUTELY, Adv. without firm- 
nefs, or reſolution. 

IRRESO'LUTION, S. want of a fixed 
determination of mind, 

IRRETRIEVABLE, Adj. not to be re- 
covered or repaired, 

IRRETRIFEVABLY, Adv. in a manner 
not to be recovered or repaired. 

IRRE'VERENCE, S. (Fr. irreverentia, 
Lat.] want of veneration or reſpect. 

IRREVERENT, Adj. [Fr.] not pay- 
ing, expreſſing, or conceiving the homage, 


IRRELATIVE, Adj. having no relation 
to any thing. Single; unconnected. 

IRRELVGION, 8. Fr.] contempt or 
want of religion. 

IRRELVGIOUS, Adj. [religieux, Fr.] 
condemning religion, Iwpious. Contrary 
to religion. 

_ IRRELY/GIOUSLY, Adv. in an impious, 
irreligious manner, 

IRREME/DIABLE, Adj. [Fr.] admitting 
No cure. | 

IRREME'/DIABLY, Adv. in a manner 


veneration, or teſpect due to a perſon. 

IRREVERENTLY, Adv. withoat due 
homage, reſpect, or veneration, 

IRREVE'RSIBLE, Adj. not to be re- 
verſed, abrogated or altered, applied to laws. 

IRREVERSIBLY, Adv, in a manner 
not to he reverſed. 

IRRE'VOCABLE, Adj. [Fr. irrewscabilis, 
Lat.] not to be recilled, or reverſed. 

IRRE'VOCABLY, Adv. without reco- 
very or recall, 

To IR RIGATE, V. 4. [irigatus, Lat.] 
to wet, or moiſlen, | 


zamitting go xemedy, 


| IRR1- 


ISS 


IRRIGA'TION, S. the act of watering, | 
wetting, or moiſtening. | 

IiRRISION, S. [Fr. irrifo, Lat.] the act 
of deriding, or mocking another. 

To IR RITAI E, V.' A. ſirritatus, Lat. 
from irrito] to provoke; to teaze. To cauſe 
an inflammation, applied to wounds. To 
| Heighten any quality. ** Air irritateth cold. 
Bacon. 

IRRITA'TION, 8. [Fr. irricatis, Lat.] 
the act of provoking, exaſperating or ſtimu- 
J:ting. 

IKRU'PTION, S. [Fr. irruptio, Lat.] 
2n int oad, or forcible cntry ot an enemy 
into any place. A 

IS, the third perſon fingular of the preſent 
tenſe indicative from the verb to be, borrowed 
from is, Goth, the ſecond perſon ſingular of 
the preſent tenſe indicative of wiſan, Goth. 
the Fngliſh is thus declined, 


: Jam thou art he is 
The Goth, im is 
The Sax. em cart cart. 


It is by means of this word ue likewiſe form 
the third perſon ſingular of the preſent in- 
dicative paſſive, as, he it loved, in which 
lkewiſe we imitate the Goths and Saxons. 
Sometimes the I is left out, and expreſſed by 
an apoſtrophe over it's place, as She's hand- 
ſome ”» . 


V'SICLE, S. [from , Sax. ice] a ſmall 

iece of ice hanging from ſome place, 

ISYNGLASS, S. a tough, firm ſubſtance, 
of a whitiſh colour, ſomewhat trarſparent, 
repreſenting glue. It is made from the in- 
teſtines of a cartilaginous fiſh, which is a 
ſpecies of ſturgeon. In Medicine, it is pre- 
ſcribed in broths and jellies as a ſtrengthener, 
and by wine-coopers is uſed in clearing 
wines, ' 

ISI'NG-GLASS-STONE, S. a foſſil 
found in broad maſſes, compoſed of a mul- 
titude of extremely fine flakes or plates; 
when in the maſs it is of a browniſh or red- 
diſh colour, but when the plates are ſeparat- 
ed, they are perfectly colourleſs, and more 
pellucid than the fineſt glaſs. It comes from 
Muſcovy, Perha, and the iſland of Cyprus. 
The ancients made their windows of it in- 
Nead of glaſs; it is likewiſe ſometimes uſed 
for glaſs betore pictures, and for horns in 
lanthorns. 

ISLAND, S. [pronounced and. Ig or 
igla nd, Sax. ] a tract of land ſurrounded by 
water. 

I'SLANDER, S. on who inhabits a coun- 
try ſcriounded by water, 

V'SLt, S. on ifland. A long walk in a 
church, cor: upily from aile of aile, Fr. a 


wing. 
VSSUE, S. (Fr.3 the act of paſſing out. 
Paſſage outwards, An event, or the conſe- 


quence of any action. In Surgery, a hole made 


©. wo 


humours. An evacuation. ** An iſſue of 
blood.” Matt. ix. 20. Offspring. In Law, 
the children begotten between a. man and 
his wife. The profits growing from an 
amercement. The point of matter depending 
on a ſuit, wherein the parties join, and put 
the cavſe to the trial of a jury. 

To ISSUE, V. N. [i/er, Fr.] to paſs out 
at any place. To proceed, applied to of. 
ſpring. To run out in lines. AQively to 
ſend forth or out. To iſſue ſpirits.” bar, 
This ſenſe is not in uſe. To fend out by 
authority, or judicially, 

I'SSUELESS, Adj. without iſſue ; with- 
out effspr ng or children. | 

VSTHMLS, S. | ww8pue;, Gr.] a neck of 
land joining a peninſula to the continent. 

I'T, Pron. 555 or tir, Sax. ] the neuter 
demonſtrative made uſe of in ſpeaking of 
things. Sometimes it is uſed abſolutely for 
the fate of a perſon or adair. © How is it 7” 
$hak. Sometimes eliptically for the thing, 
matter or effair. © Jr's come to paſs." Sat, 
After neutral verbs it is u ſed either ſudicouſ- 
ly or to give an emphaſis-. A mote courſes 
it on the ground.“ Spe#. When applicd to 
a perſon it implies either contempt or famiſi- 
arity. It is a pcerleſs kingdom.“ Some- 
times it is uſed for the firſt or ſecond perſon, 
and ſometimes in the plurel number, but 
this is improper, though it ſeems a tran{la- 
tion of i/ ya Fr. 

* ITALY, a large peninſula of Europe, hav- 
ing the Alps to the N. which ſeparate it 
from France and Savoy; and it is ſurround- 
ed on all other ſides by the Mediterranean 
Sea, It is the moſt celebrated country in Eu- 
rope, it having been formerly the ſeat of the 
Roman empire, and at preſent of the Pope. 
It is io fine and fruitful a country, that it is 
commonly called the garden of Europe, The 
air is temperate and wholeſome, except in the 
territory of the church, where it is very in- 
different, The ſoil is fertile, and produces 
wheat, rice, wine, oil, oranges, citrons, 
pomegranates, all ſorts of fruits, flowers, ho- 
ney, and ſilk; and in the kingdom of Na- 
ples there are cotton and ſugar. The foreſts 
are full of all ſorts of game, and on the 
mountains there are fine paſtures, which feel 
a gieat many cattle, Here are alſo mines of 
ſulphur, iron, ſeveral quarries of alabaſter, 
jaſper, and all kinds of marble. Italy is a 
mountainous country, for beſides the Alps, 
which bound it on the N. there are the Ap- 
pennines, which run quite acroſs it from E. 
to W, as well as mount Veſuvius, which is 
a volcano, and vomits flames; beſides ſeveral 
others. The principal rivers are, the Po, 
the Tiber or Tivere, the Arno, the Adda, 
and the Adige, The lakes are, the Lago 
Maggiore, the Lago di Como, di Guarda, di 
Lugano, di Perugia, d' Iſeo, di Bolſera, di 


in the fleſh by inciſion for the diſcharge 4 


Bracciano, di + hy and ſeveral others, 
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which are leſs. As Italy repreſents the form 
of a boot, from hence it is divided into three 
parts ; and the top of the boot contains anci- 
ent Lombardy; in the upper part of the leg 
are the territories ot the church and of Tui- 
eany, and the ſmall of the leg and foot make 
the kingdom of Naples; to theſe may be ad- 
ded a ouch part, which comprehends the 
ilads of Italy, of which Sicily, Sardinia, 
Cor(ica, ard the iſſe of Lappary, are the prin- 
cipal, Others divide the boot in this manner, 
ſaying, the top of the boot comprehends the 
republick of Genoa, Piedmont, the Mila- 
neſe, the republic of Venice, the dutchies of 
Mantua, Ferrara, Parma, and Modena; the 
calf of the leg includes the Marca or Marche 
of Ancona, and Abruzzo Ultra; the ſpur 
comprehends the Capitinataz the heel the 
Terra d' Otranto; the ſole the BaGlicata ; 
the buckle the city of Naples, with the iſle 
Proſita and Iſchia; the . of Tuſcany 
and the territories of the church repreſent the 
fore-part of the leg. Beſides theſe, there are 
other diſtricts, which will be taken notice of 
in their proper places; for there is no coun- 
try in Europe ' which is fo full of priueipali- 
ties, dutchics, marquiſates, and counties, 
The archbiſhopricks and biſhopricks are alſo 
very numerous, and there are ſeveral famous 


univerſities. They have only one language, 


which is a corruption of the Latin, and it is 
ſaid to be moſt pure in Tuſcany, They 
have an inquiſition, but nut fo ſevere as that 
of Spain; however, there is no religion tole- 
rated but the Jewiſh, all the reſt of the inha- 
bitants being Roman Catholick+, except the 
Vaudois in P:edmont, and a few proteſtants 
in maritime towns, who are ſuffered to live 
there on account of trade. Rome is ſaid to 
be the capital city, though ſome will hardly 
allow it. They diſtinguiſh ſeveral of them 
by cestain epithets, as Rome the holy, Na- 
ples the noble, Florence the beautiful, Ge- 
noa the ſuperb, Ravenna the ancient, Milan 
the great, Venice the rich, Padua the learn- 
ed, Bolognia the fat, Leghorn the trading, 
Verona the charming, Lucca the handſome, 
and Caſal the ſtrong, But this laſt has loſt 
its title with its fortifications, for they were 
demoliſhed in 1694. The inhabitants have 
a great many good qualities as well as bad 
ones ; they are polite, active, prudent, in- 
genious and politick ; but then they are lux- 
urions, effeminate, addicted to the moſt cri- 
minal pleaſures, revengeful, and uſe all forts 
of artifices to deſtroy their enemies; which 
produces a great number of aſſaſſinations. 
Two things contribute to this, namely, the 
ſmallneſs of the ſtates, ſo that they can eaſily 
fly from one into another, and the great 
number of aſylums; for all chapels, con- 
vents, churches, and even church-yards, are 
places of ſecurity. Add to theſe, that they 
te extremely jealous, and keep their wives 


1 


„ 
and daughters always (but up, inſomuch that 


they cangot go to church without ſomebody 
to watch them. However, there is no place + 
in the world where impurity abounds ſo much 
as in Italy, for there are great numbers of 
bawdy-houſes and courtezans, who are tole- 
rated by the magiſtrates. 

FTCH, S. [picba, Sax.] in Medicine, 2 
diſeaſe, which overſpreads the body with 
puſtules, attended with an irritating ſenſa- 
tion. The ſenſation of uneaſineſs appeaſed 
by rubbing. Figuratively, a conſtant teaſing 
deſire, 

To I'TCH, V. N. to feel an uneaſineſs iu 
the ſkin which is appeaſed by rubbing. To 
have a continual deſire and propenſity, 

ITCHY, Adj. affeted with the itch, hav» 
ing the itch. 

I'TEM, S. [Lat.] a new article. A hint 
os inuendo. Ufed in wills in its original 
ſenſe, for alſo, 

To ITERATE, v. A. [iterztus, Lat. ] to 
repeat the ſame thing; to iuculcate by fre- 
quent repetition, To do a ſecond time. 
ITERANT, Part. {iterans, Lat.] repeat- 
ing. 

TTERA'TION, S. Fr. iteratio, Lat. ] the 
act of doing the ſame thing often, Repeti- 
tion, or recital, 

ITI'NERANT, Adj. [Fr.] wandering ;; 
not ſcieled; travelling. 

ITUNERARY, S. {ivineraire, Fr.] a book 
of travels. i 

ITSE'LF, Pron. [af yt, Sax. and fylf; 
Sax.] the neutral reciprocal pronoun, ap- 
plied to things. | 

JUBILANT, Part. [ jubilans, Lat. ] utter- 
ing ſongs of triumph. . 

JUBILA/TION, S. [Fr. judilario, Lat.] 
the act of uttering ſongs of triumph. 

JU'BILEE, S. [ jubilee, Fr. from jubils, 
Lat. ] a public feſtivity. A grand chureh 
feſtival celebrated at Rome, originally once 


* 


every hundred years, wherein he pope grants 


* indulgence to all ſinners, eſpeciall 
uch as viſit the churehes of St. Peter an 
Paul at Rome. | 

JUCUNDITY, S. [jucunditas, Lat.] plea- 
ſantneſs y agreeableneſs. oh 

U'DGE, S. [juge, Fr. judex, Lat.] one 

ot is — 4 hear — 2 any 
cauſe or queſtion, and prelides in a court of 
judicature, Figuratively, one who has (kill 
ſufficient to diſcover and pronounce upon the 
merit of any thing, la Scripture, applied to 
a chief magiſtrate, inveſted not only with 
civil, but like wiſe military power. 

To JU'DGE, v. N. (juger, Fr.] to decide 
a queſtion. To y=u ſentence. To diſ- 
cern or diſtinguiſh. Actively, to pals ſen- 


tence upon; to examine, or decide finally. 

To paſs a ſevere ſentence. 
JUDGER, S one who forms an opinion, 

or paſſes ſentence. 


JUDG- 
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JUDGMENT, s. that power of the 
mind whereby we join ideas together. The 
quality or power of amy the propriety 
vr impropriety of things. The power, or 
act of paſſing ſentence. Deciſion ; opinion. 
The diſtribution of juſtice. The ſentence 

fled on our actions on the laſt day. 

JUDICATORY, S. diſtribution ofjuſtice. 
A court of juſtice. g 

JUDICA TURE, S. [Fr.] the power or 
province of hearing cauſes and palling ſen- 
tence. 
 JUDV/CAL, Adj. [judicium, Lat. ] practi ſed 
in a court of juſtice, Inflicted as a penalty; 
belonging to a judge or court of jaſtice. 

JUDVCIALLY, Adv. in the forms of le- 
gal juſtice. In a court of juſtice, 

JUDVCIARY, Adj. ſ{judicierius, Lat.] 
paſſing judgment upon any thing. 

JUDVCIOUS, Adj. [judicieux, Fr.] pru- 
dent; wiſe ; determining according to the 
difference or nature of things. Skilful in any 
affair, Poſleſied of a large ſhare of judg- 
ment, | 

JUDVCIOUSLY, Adv. juſtly or wiſely. 

IVES, St. a town of Huntingdonſhive, 
with a market on Mondays, the largeſt in 
England for cattle, except Smithfield, and 
two fairs, on Whit-Monday and October 
10, for all ſorts of cattle, and cheeſe. It is 
an ancient, large, and handſome place, ſeat - 
ed on the river Ouſe, over which is a fine 
None bridge, Here was a priory,. which is 
now in ruins. It has one large church, 2 
diſſenting, and a popiſh · meeting, with about 
500 houſes ; the ſtreets are pretty wide, and 
tolerable well paved, It is 6 miles E. of 
Huntingdon, 17. S. W. of Ely, and 57 N. 
by W. of London, Lon. 17. 28. lat. 52. 
20. 

v, S. ¶ jugge, Dan.] a large drinkin 
veſſel, cal 2 — the bottom. e 

To JU'GGLE, S. jeugler, Fr.] to play 
tricks by ſlight of av, To impoſe on by 
artifice, and impoſture. 

JUGGLE, S. a trick. An impoſture, 
fraud, or deception. | 

JU'GGLER, S. [kawHar, Sclav.] one 
who practices flight of hand, or performs 
tricks. Figuratively, a cheat or impoſior, | 

JUGGLING, S. the practice »f flight of 
hand. Figuratively, unfair dealing, or im- 
poſture. : 

JU'GGLINGLY, Adv. in an unfair or 
cheating manner, | 

JU'GGL.AR, Adj, fjroulum, Lat. ] ſitu- 
ated in, or belonging to the throat, 

JU'ICE, S. [pronounced juce, jus. Fr.] the 
liquor, ſap, or water of a plant, The fluid 
in animal bodies. 

JUICELESS, Adj. dry; without moiſ- 
turc. | 

11 ”ICINESS, S. having plenty of juice, 


JUR 
JU'LAP, 8. [from givlep, Atab, jules, 
Fr.] in pharmacy, a pleaſant potion uſually 
— of ſimple aud compound waters ſweet- 


JULY, S. [ Feliur, Lat.] the name affix: 
ed to the ſeventh month of the year from 
January by the Romans, in honour of Julius 
Cæſar, which before his time was emed 
Quintilis | 

To JU'MBLE, V, A. to mix in a confu- 
ſed manner together, Neuterly, to be agita- 
ted or ſhaken together. | 

JUMBLE, S. a confuſcd mixture. A 
confuſed ſhaking, 

To JUMP, v. N. pen, Belg.] to 
move forward by reifing one's ſelf into the 
air. To leap. To jolt. © The jumping 
chariots.” Nob. iii, 2, Figuratively, to agree, 
tally, or join. 

JUMP, S. the act of ſpringing from the 
ground into the air. A leap, or ſkip. Fi- 
guratively, a lucky chance. Our fortune 
lies upon this jump.” Shak. A kind of looſe 
or limber ſtays, with a moveable ſtomacher, 
uſually laced or tied before; applied to dreſs. 

JUNCTION, S. | jon&#iv#, Fr.] the act 
whereby two bodies meet. Union; coalition. 

JUNCTURE, S. | jur#xra, Lat.] the 
part in which two things are joined 1 
A joint, joining, or articulation. Union, 
A TONE period of time. 

NE, S. [Juia, Fr. ius, Lat.] the 
ſixth month o 2 year 2 

JUNIOR, S. [Lat.] one younger than 
ON; 

U'NIPER, S. [ juriperus, Lat.] a plant, 
which produces 2 of dc gin is 


made. 

rb S. pieces of old cable. 

U"NTO, S. [Ital.] a company of men 
engaged or combined in any ſecret deſign, 
A cabal. 8 

I'VORY, S. ſiveire, Fr. avorio, Ital. cbur, 
Lat.] a hard, ſolid ſubſtance of a fine white 
colour, capable of a good poliſh, and is the 
tuſks of elephant, which are ſometimes 
6 or 7 feet long, and weigh together co 
weight. Adjectively, it ſignifies any thing 
made of ivory; as, „an ivory handle 

JURAT, S. [ juratns, Lat.] a magiſtrate 
of the nature of an alderman, 

JURATORY, Adj. [ juratcire, Fr.] by 
means of an oath. | 

JURIDICAL, Adj. I juridicus, Lat. ] a 
ing in the diſtribution ot juſtice. Pradtiſed 
in the courts of juſtice, 

JURISDICTION, s. [Fr. juriſdi9is, Lat. 
legal authority, Extent of power. A diſlrict 
to which any power or authority belongs. 

JURISPRU'DENCE, S. [Fr. juris-pruden- 
tia, Lat.] the ſcience of civil or common 
law. 


appiic) both to plants and animals. 
JUICY. adj. moiſt; full of juice, 


URIST, S. riß, Fr.] one who 
eſs the be, NF + av ] | At 
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JUS IVY 

JUROR, 8. [re, Lat.] a perſon who| JU'STIFIABLE, Adj. to be defended by 
ves on the jury. lau or reaſon; ; 
JURY, S. Jure, Fr. jurata, Lat.] a com- | JUSTIFY ABLENESS, S. the quality of 
of men, conſiſting of twelve or twenty- I being defenſible by law, juitice, or tea 


jules 
II uaily 
[weet- 


affix: r choſen from a man's peers, and fworn ſon "ESE 
from deliver a tru'h upon ſuch evidence, as thall |; JUSTIFVABLY, Adv. fo as to be recon- 
Julius laid before them touching the canfe they jci:e4 to law, reaſon, or juſtice. 


to decide. The grand jury conſiſts ord: JUST HCA TIN, s {Fr.] a defence 
rily of twenty four grave and ſubſtantial jor vindieation, from an accufation of guilt, 
ntlemen choſen out of the u hole ſhi e by | Abfolution from guilt. Acquital by pardon 
heriff to conſider of all bills of indiQ- from fins paſt, in Scriptare, a Judicicial act 
nt preferred to the court, which they ap- Jof God, by which the . Chrilt, 
ve, by writing bills vera, or diſallow” by ſis imputed to the faithfal, and ſias ate forgi- 
iting ignoramns on them: Such as are ap- ven on account of hs obedience, merits, 


teMmed 


onfu- 
a Pita» 


— — 


] to oed are tried by a judge and another jury. |ſacrifice, Se Rem. v. 16. vm. 33- 3 Core 
o the WF JURYMAN; S. one impanelled on a i. 30. Phil. ni. 9. Revs. fil. 44. and iv- 
png J. ; 3, to 9. | 

gree, JURYMAST, S. fomething ſet up inthe | JUSTIFICA/TOR, S. one who defends 


om of a maſt tliat has been loſt in a fight jor vindicet+s from any charge of guilt. 
ſtorm. | JUSTIFVER, s. one who juſtifies, vin- 
JU'ST, Adj. [ jufte, Fr. juftas, Lat:] un- [dicates or defends. IS 


tune Med; honeſt in dealing with others. Exact, To JU/STIFY, V. A. [juſtifier, Fr.] to 
looſe oper, accurate, or agreeable to its ſtandard. [clear trom any charge of gam. To acquit 
cher, ituous. True, oppoſed to forged ; well | trom any accuſation. To maintain, vindicate, 


ounded, applied to rights, Proportionate. | or defend from any reproacf or accuſations. 
4 at} epular, applied to order, To free from the guilt and punithment of paſt 
tion, JU'ST, Adv. exactly; merely, or bartly. n, by imputed ri zhteouſneſe. 

the Juſt enough.” Dryd. Nearly, not tar To JUSTLE, V. N. | joujter, Fu] to en- 
ther. em. « 820 at home.“ counter or run againſt each other. Actively, 
ion. JUSTICE, S. [Fr. jHitia, Lat.] the vir - to puſh, drive, or force by ruſhing againſt, 

ie whereby we inflict punilhment on thoſe USTLY, Adv. confiſtent with juſtice 

the Wat deſerve it, and acquit the innocent after |and honeſty. Figuratively, properly ; exactly. 

fair trial, Figuratively, puniſhment, Right, | JU'S\ NESS, S. the exact conformity of 

han the act whereby a perſon aflerts his right. things and action to any law, rule, or ftand- 

law, peculiarly applied to a juffice ot the ard. Juſtice. Juſtnefs is properly applied 

ant, ace, or officer appointed by king's commiſ to things, and juſtice to action, but they are 

n * on, to attend the peace ot the county ſat preſent uſed promiſeuouſſy. Propriety, 
herein he dwells. Juſtice of the king's bench; or exactneſs. 

a lord by his office, and chief of the reit; To Ur, V. A. [ſuppoſed by ſome to 
nen e determines all ſach pieas as concern ot- be derived ſrom jet, but by Johnſon from 
gn. nces committed againſt the crown, dignity, et] to puſh or {hoot into prominences. 

r peace of the king; whether treaſon, felo- fo (tand out beyond the other parts. 
bur, es, mahems, &c. and at preſent takes cog-] To J TT, V. A. to ſhoot out beyond 
hite zance of all perſonal and real actions that [the other parts. 
the ome betore him. Juſlice of the common fleas, JUVENILE, Adj. [ juvenilir, Lat.] young, 
ncs $ a lord by his office, and formerly did hear ſor youthful, ' 
nd determine all cauſes in common law, JUVENYLITY, S. the {tate of youth. 
rom whence aroſe his title. * of aſſixe, Louthfulneſs. k 
re ſuch as by ſpecial commiſſion are ſeat into] JUXTAPOSUTION, S. Fr. juxta near, 
be country to take afſizes. Juſtices in eyre, and poſitio, Lat. . the (tate of being 
r itinerant juſices, were formerly ſent by | placed cloſe to each other,” oppoſed to that 
ommiſſion into different ccuntics to try ſuch | union wherein the ſurfaces of 2wo bodies are 
auſes, particularly, as were termed pleas of [penetrated by each other. 
he crown, Fuſtices of niſi prius, are the] IVY, S. g. Sax. ] in botany, bedera, 
ame as juſtices of the affize, and receive Its flowers are diſpoſed in the to1m of an 
heir name from the common adjournment |umbel, with a ſmall inyo!ucr-m indented in 
of a cauſe, in the common pleas. M/ ſeveral paris. Ihe empal ment is cut into 5 
rias juſticiarii venerint ad eas partes. parts, and ſits upon the germen. The flow- 
JU'STICER, S. a judge, or one who ad- er has 5 oblong petals ſpread open with in- 
niſters juſtice, ** A good jufticer.” Davies. | curved points; and five owl-{haped ſtamina, 
bſolete. cut into two at their baſe The germen is 


JUSTICESHIP, 8, the office or dignity | ſituated below the flower, ſupports 3 ſhort 
0- f a juſtice, ſtile, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma, and be- 
No. XVI. [ comes 


| 


k E E 
eomes a globular berry, with one cell inclo- 


ling 4 or 5 large ſeeds. Linnzus places it 
iu the 5th claſs of the firſt ſc, 


K. a — 
K A double conſonant, the tenth letter 
5 of the alphabet; boctowed from the 
Greek kappa, It has one invariable 
hard ſound like that of c before a z is ſilent in 
our preſent pronunciation before x as in knave, 
knee, and though uſed after c at the end of 
words of one ſyllable, yet in thoſe of more 
than one ſyllable is unneceſſary, and judici- 
oully omitted by ſome moderus as muſic 3 who 
in that reſpect have not only a regard for ety- 
mology, but pay a due reſpect to the Gothic 
and Saxon languages, which are undobtedly 
the originals of the Engliſh, 
KA'LENDAR, S. fee CALENDAR. 
KA'LI, S. [Arab.] 2 plant growing on 
the ſea coaſts, whoſe are uſed in making 


glafs, or ſoap. | 


ToKA'W, V. A. to make a noiſe like a 
raven or crow. 

KAW, S. the cry of a raven or crow, 

To KE'CK, V. N. ſ[kecken, Belg. from 
the ſound ] to heave the (tomach ; to reach 
at ſomething nauſeous. x 

TO KE'DGE, V. A. [kaghe, Belg.] in 
Navigation, to bring a ſhip up or down a 
narrow river by the wind, though the tide 
be contrary, by means of an anchor faſtened 
to an hawſer in a ſhip, which is dropped 
when they come too near ſhore, and by that 
means wind her head about. 

KE'DGER, S. a ſmall anchor uſed in a ri- 
ver. | 
KEE”, S. a provincial word, inſtead of 
kine. Tends the fer. Gay. 

KEE'L, S. ſcela, Sax. guille, Fr.] the 
bottom ot a ſhip. | 

To KEE'L, V. A. [cælan, Sax. to cool] 
to cool or prevent from boiling over. 
« While greaſy Joan doth lee the pot.“ 
Shak. This phraſe, though now obſolete in 
London, may fiill be met with in moſt pro- 
vinces: in Lieceſterſhire, it is uſed to ex- 
preſs the means a cook ules, by taking up 
broth in a Jadle, and gradually pouring it 
in again, to prevent her pot from boiling 
over ; inthe ſame country it is uſual to ſay, 
keel the copper, when the wort is likely to 
boil over, or when it is expoſed in veſſels to 
cool. | 

KE'ELFAT, S. [cælan, Sax, and far, 
Belg. ] a cooler or veſſel to put wort or other 
liquor in to cool. : 

KEEN, Adj cen, Sax. ] ſharp, appli- 
ed to the edge of an inſtrument. Severe; 
piercing; or exceſſively cold, applied towinds 
or weather. Eager; vehement. Of great 

netration applied to the underſtanding. 


KEE 


KE'ENLY, Adv. ſharply applied to 5. 
ſtruments. Vehemently, or eagerly, appli 
ed to appetite, Bitterly or acrimonioully, a- 
plicd to wit. 

KE'ENNESS, S. the quality of being 
| ſharp, applied to inſtruments ; oppoſed u 
{ bluntnefs. Rigour of weather or p:cicing 
cold, applied to ſcaſons or winds, Acrims- 
ny; bitterneſs of mind. Eagerncſs or vel 
| mence, applied to appetite, 

To KE'EP, V. A. ¶ preter and part. pil, 
kept, cepban, Sax. kepen, Belg.] to retain, op- 
poſed to looſe. To preſerve, oppoſed to |e 
go. To have in one's poſſeſſeſſion. To pre 
ſcrve in a ſtate of ſecurity, or ia the ſame 
ſtate and order. To practice or accullon 
one's ſelf to. I keep bad hours. Pope. To 
cultivate, applied to gardening, © The gar 
den of Eden to keep it. Gen. Ii. 15. To c. 
lebrate, applied to feſtivals. © I keep ny 
Chriſtmas in town.“ To obſerve without 
violation, applied to promiſes, contracts a 
laws. To maintain at one's own expence, 
To have in the houſe, © Keep lodgers.“ 
Shak. To remain in any ſtate. To hey 
his bed.” Sbat. To keep back, to reſtrais 
from doing an action. Keep back thy fer 
vant from preſumptuous ſin.“ 7g xi. 
| - > 
To reſerve ; ts conceal or withold. K 
back part of the price.“ As 5. 2, Uitd 
with company, to be — with a perſon; 
joined to with, to be often with a perſon 261 
lover or ſuitor, ** ing ny wil 
men.“ Broome, Uſed with fer, to hold or 
reſerve for another. To keep from, to reltrain 
or withold. © Kepr from little faults. Lect, 
To keep in, to conceal ; to forbear telling, ap- 
plied to ſecrets. To heep out, to continue, 
without intermiſſion, © Still kepr en his 
courſe.” Knollen. Uſe with ent, to hinder 
| from entering, to deny entrance. Prohi- 
bited commodities ſhould be kept aut. Lecb. 
To defend from. Keep out the weather,” 
Prior. Keeps out hunger. Dryd. To en 
pace, to walk as faſt as another. Kyi 
pace with him.” To keep up, to maintain 
without abatement, applied to price, value, t 
credit ; to continue or prevent from ceaſing, 
applied to cuſtom or action. Uſed with unde, 
to ſuppreſs ; to ſubdue; to tyrannize over, ot 
hold in a (tate of baſe ſubjection. Neuterly, i 
remain in a ſtate by means of labour. Ve 
kept aloof,” Poze, To continue in any ſtate, 
or to ſtay, ** Keep within door.“ Sidney 
To keep fair, to preſerve the friendſhip or go 
opinion of a perſon. © Keep fair with the 
world.“ Collicr. To keep to, to adhere una 
terrably; to practice without changs 
« Keep ts one conſtant dreſs.“ Specf. 79 
ſtruggle with a diſeaſe, without taking d 
one's bed. © Sick of a conſumption, J 
ſtill he keep: ap. Arbuth, Amidſt the var®: 
ty of ſignifications in which this word 
uſed, it deſerves our notice that the idea © 

- cin, 


Acrimonious, or ſatirical applied to wit. 


K EN 


re, continuance, or perſeverance is com- 
unded with them all. 


ppl KE'EP, S. cuſtody or charge. With- 
» BK, whoſe de the captive knights were laid.“ 
belad ryd. Re traint, 

| 1 "Wy KEEPER, S. one who has priſoners in 
. * s cuſtody. One who holds any thing for 
in e uſe of another. One who has the care 


ve iP Parks, or the ſuperintendance of another. 
eite great /eal, is a lord by his office 
4 led Lord Keeper, and is of the king's 
Fug council ; under his hands paſs all char- 
's q s and grants of the king, and by the ſta- 
10 "BY: of 5 Elis. c. 18. he hath like juriſdiction, 
l other advantages as the lord chancel- 
— r himſelf, 
„ EG. s. Cage, Fr.] a ſmall barrel com- 
only applied to a fiſh barrel. 
* erb, s. a ſalt produced from calcined 
0 = W wecd... 
* To KEN, V. A. [cænan, Sax. ] to de- 
A hy, or ſec at a diſtance, To know, 
en Ke, S. view; or the diſtance within 
— ich a perſon can behold an object. 
* KENDAL, a town of Weſtmoreland, 
3 7 th a great market on Saturdays, and two 
5 fs rs, on May 6, for horned cattle, and on 
* prember 8, for horned cattle, horſes and 
' +, cp. Ic is ſeated in a valley, among hills, 


; Va the W, ſide of the river Can or Kent, 
CoM »bich there are two ſione bridges, and 
has of wood, which leads to the caſtle, now 


ruins, It is a large, handſome place, and 
a" long ſtreets which croſs each other. 
«ſtrani church is a handſome ſtructure, ſup- 
Tack, ted by 5 rows of pillars, and 12 chapels 
* aſe belonging to it. The free-ſcool ſtands 
mY the fide of the churchyard, and is well 
5 his lowed, having exhibitions to Queen's col- 

i Oxford. It is noted for its manu- 


y 201 


_ ures of cottons, drupgets, hats and ſtock- 
„Lach, ind is 46 miles S. of Carlifſe, 24 N. 
ather,” ancaſter, and 256 N. N. W. of London. 
To le NN lat. 54, v f 

40 Key ENNEL, S. cheni 4 Fr.] a place where- 
aintain os are kept, Figuratively, a pack of nel 
alue, 0 nds. The hole of a fox or other beaſt, 


e (mall cavavity or bollow in which wa- 
runs through a ſtreet, from Kennel, Belg. 
al, Fr. canalis, Lat. N 
0KE'NNEL, V. N. to lie or live like 
5; and contemptuouſly uſed of men, 
ENT, an Engliſh county, encompaſſed 


ceaſing, 
1 under, 
over, ot 
erly, to 

« We 


1 all des by the ſea, and the river Thames, 
8 pt on the W. ſide, where it borders on 
—. en and Surry, It is 58 miles in length 


43 in breadth, and it contains 39. 340 
les, 235,440 inhabitants, 408 pariſhes, 
zi market towns, whereof 7 ſends 
bers to parliament, which with 2 for 


re unal 
change. 
F. To 


3 county, make 16 in all. The rivers 
bo at es the Thames, are, the Medway, the 
word err, the Stour, the Darien, the Ton,fand 
« iden c Vantſheim, befides ſeveral leſſer ſtreams, 

©; 9ver part of Kent, where there are 


XE I 
fens and marſhes, is very unhealthy and 


while. It abounds in corn, 

paſturs, and the marſhes are very proper to 
feed cattle and ſheep. It has iran mines, and 
is noted for its apples, pears, plumbs, apri- 
cots, and cherries, which 

out of Italy, Maidſtone is the county town, 
but SITY and Rocheſter are the prin- 
cipal, 


KE'PT, preter and part. paſT. of | 
1 edice in 


KE RCHEEF, S. [written cov 
Chaucer, from couvre, Fr. to cover, and 


chef, the head; hence a handkerchief to wipe 


the face or cover the neck with } a looſe cloth 
uſed inſtead of a cap; a head-dreſs. A 


plain terchief—my brows become — 


elſe.” Shak, Any cloth uſed as a part 
dreſs. 


covered with a kerchief, “ The evenin 
comes — lerchieſt in a comely cloud.” Mir. 

KERMES, S. a kind of roundiſh body, 
by ſome reckoned an animal, of the dignefs 
of a pea, of a browniſh red colour, and when 
molt perfect with a purpliſh duſt It 
contains a multitude of wing granules, 
which when cruſhed yield a ſcarlet juice. It 
is found adhering to the ſcarlet or holm oak, 
and till lately was generally eſteemed to be a 
vegetable excreſcence, but at preſent is found 
to be the body of an animal, filled with a 
numerqus offspring which are the little red 

ranules. 

KE'RNEL, S. fcyrne/, Sax.] that part of 
a nut which is edible and contiined in the 
ſhell. Any thing included in a huſk or ſkin. 
© The kernel of a grape.“ Den. The ſeeds 
in pulpy fruit. The apples was freſh, and 
kernels continued white. Bac, The central 
part of any thing which is covered with a 
hard ſubſtance. ** The kerne/ of a ſtone.” 
Arbuth. Hard knobbs formed in the fleſh ; 
the glands of the thront. 

To KE'RNEL, V. N. to grow to ker- 


els. 
KERSEY, S. [karſeye, Belg.] a coarſe 
woolen manufacture. | 
KE' TCH, S (caicho, Ital.] a heavy veſſel, 
uſed either to bring fiſh to marker, or as a 
tender to larger ſhips. It has two maſts; 
KETTLE, S. [ketrel, Belg.] a veſſel in 
which meat, Sc. is boiled. The name of a 
por is given tv the boiler that belles out in 
the middle, and grows narrower towards the 
top, but that of a kettle, to the veſſel whoſe 
ſides are ſtrait from the bottom, or grow wi- 
der towards the top ; however, theſe words 
are uſed promiſcuouſly. A rtea-kerele, is a 
veſſel in which water is boiled for makiog 
t 


body is braſs, and is made in the ſhape of a 
kettle, 


KE'Y, 8. [ceg, Sax; ] 4 little iron inſtru. 
N 2 ment 


the agues that are caught continue a long | 
fruits, a 


were firſt brought 


KE'RCHIEFED, KE'RCHIEFT, Adj. 


ca, I 
KE'TTLEDRUM, 8. a drum, whoſe 


—— 8 


4 — 
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ment formed with holes anſwering to the 
wards of a lock, by which the bolt is puſhed 
ferward or bacxw:rd. Though Pliny, and 
Polydore Virgil, afccibe the invention of this 
inſtrument t) Theodore of Samos, yet it 


ſeems to have been before the ſiege of Troy, | 


and js mentioned in Gen. xix. An inftru- 
ment by which any thing is ſcrewed, turned, 
ſhut, or opened. © The key of the jack.” 
Swift. Figuratively, an explanation of any 
thing obſcure, or dificylt, © A ky to Tril- 
tram Shandy.” The parts of a muſical in- 
ſtrument, which are ſtruck by the fingers 
In Mulic, a certaio fundamental note or 
tane, to which the whole piece is accommo- 
dated. In Architecture, the Jaſt ſtone placed 
at the top ot an arch, which being wider and 
Fuller at the top than at the buttom, wedges 
and as it were binds all the reſt. The name 
of the keyſlones is ſometimes given to all the 
ſtones which form the ſweep of an arch ; 
but the French diſtinguiſh them by calling 
them vonſſeirs, which term we have adopted. 
In Divinuy, this word is applicd to ſignify 
ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, or the power of ex- 
communicating and abſolving, ailuding to an 
expreſſion of Chriſt to Peter. In Commerce, 
a bank or warf made uſe of for ſhipping or 
unloading goods, from lage, Be g. ud, Fr. 


KVBE, S. [kipwe, Brit.] a chilblain, or 


chap in the heels. 
Kl'BED, Adj. troubled er afflicted with 
kibes or chilblains, 

To KICK, V. A. [tauchen, Belg.] to 
ſtrike with the foat. Neuterly, to beat with 
the foot in anger or contempt. 

KI'CEK., S. a blow with the foot. 

KICKER, S. one who ſtrikes with the 


foot. 

KICKSHAW, S. [ſuppoſed to be cor- 
rupted from guelzue choſe, Fr. ſomething, ] 
ſomething contemptuous or ridiculous ; a 
dancing-maſter, a word of contempt. 
„ Transformed into mimics, apes, and 
Rickſhoes,” Milt, A diſh ſo changed by 
cookery that it can ſcarcely be known. The 


laſt ſenſe is that which is now in uſe, the 


other being obſolete, and perhaps peculiar to 
the author quoted. 
KID', S. [Li, Dan.] the young of a goat. 


Figurativeiy, applied to a young child. A. 


bundle of heath or furze. 
ToKVD, V. A. to bring forth kids. 
* EIDDER, S. an ingreſler of cora, 


KIDVERMINSTER, a town of Wor- 


ceſtcrihire, with a market on Thurſdays, 
and thrice fairs, on Holy Thurſday, three 
weeks after, and September 4, for horned 


caitle, horſes, checſe, linen, and woollen- | good 


cloth. It is ſcued under a hill, on the river 
Severn, and eic is a hindſome church; it 
is well inhabited, and was particularly noted 
tor woolen manufacture, called Kidderminſ- 
ter ſea; ; but now carpets are made here, 


and woollen manufactures of various kinds, 


| 


(et on fire, to light, Figuratively, to * 


q 


 torth, applied to rabits, Cc. from cr 
Sax 


| excites diſturbances. 


Drgd. 
ErNDNEs, 8, civil, obligig | 


KIN 


they have no leſs than 1000 looms. 1: 
greatly improved of late, and has a very 95 
cc-ſchool, and an alms-bouſe. It is 
miles S. E. of Bridgenorth, 14 N. of We 
ceſter, and 128 N. W. of London, I 
15 20. lat. 52. 28, 
To EVDNAP, V. A. to ſteal child: 
KIDNAPPER, S. qne who ſteals er! 
_ children, or human beings. 
FDNEY, S. a part of an animal fervi 
to ſeparate the urine from the blood, t: 
are two in number, the right one being 
tuated under the liver, and the left under 
ſpleen, Figuratively, race or kind, ia la 
crous language. Byng was a coward, 
lord George G, is one of the ſame kidney.” 
KUPLDERKIN, S. ¶ kinderkin, Belg. 
{mall barrel. A liquid meaſure contain 
eighteen gallons, beer meaſure ; and ſix'c 
ale meaſure. Two kilderkins make a bar: 
and four aa hogſhead. 
To KLLL, V. A. [ke{len, Belg.] to m 


der or deſtroy life, Figuratively, to depr 


of the power of growing, motion, or « 
active qualities. 

KILLER, S. one who deprives of lifz 

KILN, S. [he, Sax. ] a flove, or 
nace contrived tor admitting heat, ande 
ing or burning things contained in it. 

KI MBO, Adj. alſchambo, Ital.] cre 
ed; bent ; with the arms ſticking out f 
the ſides. 

KI'N, S. [tan, Goth. cynne, Sax. 
the ſame family, Relation. Of the f 
race, The ſame kind, or having the i 
nature. 

KI'ND, Adj. [cyn, Sax. ] civil, ber 
lent, or filled with general good will.! 
vourable or doing good ; followed by . 

KUND, S. [cynne, Sax ] race, or Ci 
Hence the word kind ſhould properly be 
plied to the genus, which includes ſer 
ſpecies, and ſort to the ſpecies. : but this 
tinction is not to de obſerved by writs 
The particular nature of a thing. The 
tural ſtate of a thing. Levied in Ain! 
on corn.” Arbuth. Nature, or partic 
manner. Sort. : ] 

To KUNDLE, V. A. [cyndelan, Sax.) 


cite, inflame, or cxaſperate, 


applied ts 
paſſions. Neuterly, to catch 1 + tob 


KI'NDLER, S. one that lights or! 
fue to. Figuratively, one that inflam® 


KIUNDLY, Adv. in a civil, oblig 
natured manner. 

KI/NDLY, Adj, of the ſame nate 
ſuiting or agreeing with. Kindly ts 
Par. Lo. Inſinuating; mild; blind, 
dicating aſſection. Kizidly ſeeds of 0 


= 


a 
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par, or à conſtant and habitual practice of 
f1icndly offices, and benevolent actions. 
 KI'NDRED, S. «lation by birth or mar- 
rage roy 

KI/NDRED, Adj. native; congeneal 
pgrecing to the ratwe of a thing, 

KIUNE, S. the plural of cow, formed by 
contraction from the Sax. and old Eng. plural 
eawin, 

KING, S. [ung, kining, Sax. konig, Teut. 
from khonen, cut. which ſiguifies both to 


know and be able: Kings, in antient times, 26 


being choſen for their ſeperior valour, 
ſtrength, or pads a ome who rule: 
ſingly over a people. The king of England 
has the power of making peace and war, and 
calling, continuing, proroguing, and diſloly- 
ing ot parliaments, of enforcing old laws, 
pardoning offenders, laying embargoes on 
Ihipping, and of opening and thutting ſea- 
orts. As he is the fountain of honour, he 
K the ſole power of conferring dignities 
and titles of honour, as creating dukes, 
earls, barons, &c. In Gaming, a card with 
the picture of a king, in whiſt next in value 
to an acc. King at arms, is @ principal offi- 
cer at arms, ot theſc there are three named, 
Garter, Norrey, and Clarencicux. 
a To KING, V. A. to rule or govern as a 

in * 

El G DOM, S. [rynedom, Sax. ] the do- 
minion, or territories of a king. Among 
naturaliſts, a claſs or order of beings. Fi- 
guratively, a tract or region. The watry 
k;ugdom.”” Shak, 

KINGLIKE, KINGLY, Adj. royal; be- 
longing or ſuitable to the dignity of a king. 
_ EINGLY, Adj. with an air of majeſty ; 

er the manner of a king. 

RUNG'S EVIL, S. a {crofulovs diſtem- 
per, in which the glands ge vicerated ; it 
derives its name from a vulgar opinion that 
it may be cured by the touch of a king of 
the Stuart line. | 

KINGSTON, a town of Surry, with a 
market on Saturdays, and three fuirs, viz. 
on Thurſday, Friday, and Saturday in Whit- 
ſun-Week, for horſes and toys; on Avgult 
2, 3, and 4, for fruit and pedlars ware; 
and on November 13, for hortes, cattle, and 
toys. It is a large ancient place, ſeated on 
the banks of the river Thames, over which 
there is a wooden-bridge. It is well-built, 
and bas ſeveral good inns and taverns far the 
reception of ſtrangers Sometimes the aſſiaes 
are held here. It is 12 miles W. of Lon- 
dou, and 18 N. E. of Guilford, Lon. 17. 
14. lat. 51. 28. 

KUNSFOLK, S. relations, kindred. 

KINSMAN, S. a man who is related to 
another. 

KI/NSWOMAN, S. a womaa of the 
ume family with another. 

To KI'S, V. A. Late, Sar. ] to touch 


KNA 


or falute with the lips. Figuratively, to 
treat with fondneſs. To touch gently, or 
in a loving manner. The ſweet wind 
did gently kiſs the trees.“ Shak, In Serip- 
ture, to do homage to, in alluſion to the 
Eaſtern cuſtom of paying homage by kiſſing. 
Kii the fon, leſt he be angry. Pſal. ii. 
12. To hiſs the bard, is in Seripture, to wor- 
ſhip. ** If | beheld the fun when it ſhined, 
and the moon walking in brightneſs, and my 
mouth hath Lie, my band. Fob. xxxi. 25, 

KI'SS, S. [ca.] a ſalute given by joining 
the lips. 

KISSER, S. one that kiſſes. | 

KIT, S. [ lite, Belg.] a large bottle. A 
ſmall fiddle. A ſmall wooden veſkl, in which 
ſalmon is ſeat to town. 

KI'TCHIN, S. [kegin, Brit.] the room 
in a houſe, where the proviſions are drefled, 

KI'TCHEN-GARDEN, S. = garden 
wherein ſallads, roots, herbs, and other 
eſculent plants are produced. ; 

KI'TCHEN-MAID, S. a cook, or maid 
who does the buſineſs of the kitchen. 

KVTCHEN-STUFF, S. the fat ſeummed 
off the pot, collected from the dripping- 
pan, &c. 

KY TCHEN-WENCH, 8 a maid em- 
ployed to clean the veſſels uſed in cookery. 

KPFTE, S. [ryta, Sax.} a bird of Preys 
that infeſts farms and ſteals chickens, Fi- 
guratiyely, a perſon of notorious rapacity. 
A plaything made of paper, and raifed into 
the air by means of a long firing, and run- 
ning againſt the wind; fo called becauſe 
formerly made in the form of a kite, or as 
ſome imagine from the name of the firſt 
in ventor. 

KI'TTEN, S. [kattcien, Belg.] a young 
cat. 

To KITTEN, V. A. to bring forth or 
produce young cats. 

To KLICK, v. N. [from c/ack] to make 
a ſharp noiſe, like the links of an iron chain 
beating againſt esch other. Figuratively, to 
ſtand betore a tradeſman's or falc{ran's 
door, in order to draw in cuſtomers. 

To KNA'B, V. A. [inappen, Belg.] to 
bite ſomething brittle, that makes a noiſe 
between the tecth. 

KNA/CK, S. [cnec, Brit.] a eurious toy, 
or bauble. A readinefs ; a peculiar leight. 
or _ in doing any thing, A vice 
trick, 

To KNA'P, V. A. [| knappen, Belg.] to 
bite, or break ſhort, To itrike ſo as to make 
a ſharp noiſe. Krap a pair of tongs.” 
_ To make a ſhort noiſe by a ſudden 

To KNA'PPLE, V. A. to break off 
with ſharp noiſe. ö 

KNA'PSACK, S. the bag which a ſoldier 


carries at his back. | 


K NI 
KNA'RE, 8. [kn Teut.] a hard knot, 
Wood with knots and knares deformed,” 


* ; . 
NA “VE, S. [enafe, enapa, Sax. ] a boy, 
er ſervant, iu the latter ſenſe in an old tranſ- 
lation of the Teſtament, in Lauderdale's li- 
brary, we read “ Paul the brave of Chriſt.” 
At preſent it is uſed to ſignify a fly, artful, 
diſhoneſt fellow. In Gaming, it is applied 
to a card, having a ſoldier painted on it. It 
originally was deſigned to repreſent the ſer- 
vants or pages of knights; not but it muſt 
be confeſſed that fome think the knights 
themſclves were repreſented by theſe cards, 
becauſe Hogier and Lahire, two names on 
the French cards, were famovs knights at 
the time cards were ſuppoſed to be invented. 

KNA'VERY, S. diſhoneſty ; tricks; low 
cunning. ; 

KN A'VISH, Adj. diſhoneſt ; tricking ; 
wapgith ; miſchievous. 

KNA'VISHLY, Adv. in a fly cunning 
and diſhoneſt manner. 

To KNEAD, V. A. [ nedan, Belg.] to 
beat or mingle any ſubſtance. Seldom ap- 
lied to any thing but the manner of mak- 
ing dough fit for baking, by often rolling it 
and preſſing it with the knuckles. 

- ENEADING-TROUGH, S. a trough in 
which the paſte of bread is kneaded. 

. KNEE, S. (nie, Belg.] the joint of the 
leg whereby it is united to the thigh. In 
timber, a piece which grows crooked, ſo that 
the trunk and branch make an angle. 

To KNEE, V. A. to place the knee up- 
on. To entreat kneeling. 

KNE'EPAN, S. alittle round hone co- 
vered with a ſmooth cartilage on its foreſide, 
which ſerve as a pully to the tendon of the 
muſcles that extend the leg. 

To KNE'EL, V. N. | from knee, Belg. ] 
to bend the knee; to touch the ground with 
the knee. 

KN#/LL, S. [cnil, Brit. cryll, Sax, ] the 
ſound of a bell at a burial, 

KNE W, the preter of know, 

ENIFE, S. [plural knives, it being a gene- 
ral rule that nouns ending in f or fe in the 
ſingular, make the plural by changing f and 
fe into wes, as wife, wives, cnif, Sax.) an in- 
ſtrument conſiſting of a ſteel blade with an 
edge on one fide, uſed particularly in cutting 
meat, &c. 

KNIGHT, S. knechte, Teut. a man ad- 
vanced to the degree of military rank, which 
took its origin from the cuſtom of the anci- 
ent Germans, who uſed to preſent their youth 
with a (ſhield and javelin in a public aſſembly, 
as ſoon is ever they were capable of beariny 
arms; without having qr this ceremony 
they thought they eould not lawfully go to 
war, and on that account William Rufus 
was made a ſoldier in form by Lanfranc 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, Henee it is that 
@ knight is ſaid to be a title of honour, but a 
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| baron not; and hence likewiſe we find kings, 
princes, and dukes, fond of having the ad- 
dition of knight to their other titles. The 
title was at firſt conferred by parents, then by 
prieſts, moſt commonly by the archbiſhop, 
and at preſent by the king. The perſon to 
be knighted kneels down, and is thea ſtruck 
gently on the ſhoulder by the prince, with a 
naked ſword, ſaying, in French, “ Sojs che- 
valier au nom de Dien. i. e. Be thou a knight 
in the name of God, and then he adds; 
„ Avancez chrvalier.” Riſe up Sir. The 
perſon thus dignified from that time bears 
the addition of Sir to his name ; and is reck- 
oned of a rank between barons and eſquires. 
Figuratively, applied to a champion. A 
knight-errant, or wandering knight, is one 
who goes about in-queſt of adventures. 

KNUGHT-ERRANTRY, S. the prac. 
tice of wanderiag about in queſt of needleſs 
encounters. ; 

KNIGHT OF THE POST, S. one that 
will ſwear any thing if paid for it. 

KNIGHT OF THE SHIRE, S. a repre- 
ſentative of à county in parliament ; for- 
merly a military knight, but at preſent li- 
mited only to ſuch as are worth ſix hundred 
pounds per annum. 

To ENTGHT, V. A. to create a perſon 
a knight. 

KNJ*'GHTHOOD, S. the ſtate, rank or 
dignity of a knight, 

To KNIT, V. A. [preter knit or knitted, 
knytter, Dan. ] to form any texture or manu- 
factute on wires or needles, without a loom. 
Figuratively, to interweave. To tie. To 
join or unite two perſons together, To join 
together in friendthip, To contract In wrin- 
kles, applied to the forchead, To tie up in 
a knot, ** A great ſheet kri7 at the four cor- 
ners.“ As x. 11. Neuterly, to weave or 
form upon needles or wires, To join cloſe 
or unite. 

KNIT, S. the texture, degree, or fine- 
neſs of any thing knitted. 

KNI'TUER, S. one who hnits. 

KNUTTING-NEEDLE, S. a wire with 
which ſtockings, &c. are made. 

KNO'B, 8. [4nap, Sax. ] a protuberance, 

KNO/BBED, Adj. ſet with knobs or pro- 
tuberances. 

KNO'BBY, Adj, full of knobs. Figura- 
tively, Hard, or ſtubborn. 

To KNO CK, V. N. to claſh; to be 
driven forcibly together. To beat at a door 
for admittance, followed by art. Uſed with 
under, to ſubmit, or pay ſubmiſſion. Ac- 
tively, uſed with of, to remove by a blow; 
uſed with up, to make a perſon riſe, or leave 
his bed, by beating at the door for admiſſion ; 
uſed with dun, to fell, or make a perſon fall 
by a violent blow; kneck on the head, is to 
kill by a blow. Exceſs, either with an 


apoplexy, &nocks a man on the bead.” Grey. 
KN OcCk, 
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KNOCK, S. a ſudden ſtroke or blow, A 


- 


ſtroke made at a door. | 

KNO/CKER, S. one who hnocks at a doo 
to gain entrance. The hammer, hanging at 
a door for perſons to ſtrike with, / 

kKNO T, S. [cnatta, Sax. kact, Teut.] a 
ſtring formed in a hard knob by frequent in- 
terſect ons. Figuratively, any figure formed 
of lines frequently interſecting each other. 
Any bond of union or aflociation. An affoci- 
ation, band or confederacy of men. A diffi- 
culty, or intricacy, A cluſter, or collection 
A ribbon worn on the head of a woman, or 
in other parts, tied in bows, applied to dreſs, 
A hard part of wood cauſed by the growing 
of a bough in that part, and a tranſverſe di- 
rection of the fibres. 

ToKNO'T, v. A. to tie threads, &c. in 
fach a manner as to make a hard knob, Fi- 
guratively, to entangle or perplex, applied 
tothe mind. To unite. Neuterly, to form 
buds, knots, or joints, applied to trees. To 
tie knots for fringes. | 

KNO'TTED, Adj. full of knots. 

KNO'TTINESS, 8. the quality of abound- 
ing in knots, applied to thread or wood. Figu- 
ratively, an _— or difficulty not eakly 
ſolved by the underſtanding. 

KNO'TTY, Adj. full of knots. Hard, 
alluding to wood in which the knots ate the 
hardeſt parts. Tntricate, perplexed, difficult, 
applied to the objects of the underſtanding, 

To KNOW, V. A. [preter I knew, or 
bave known ; part. paſſ. known, yaw, Gr. 
to perceive with certainty. Followed by 
from, to diſtinguiſh one thing from another. 
To be acquainted with. To converſe with, 
or have carnal knowledge of a perſon of ano- 
ther ſex, To approve of. 1 never knew 
vou.“ Matt. vii. 23. Luke xiii. 27. Neu- 
terly, to have a certain and clear perception, 
without the leaſt doubt or uncertainty, To 
be free from ignorance, 

KNO WER, S. one that has knowledge, 
learning, or ſkill, * A knower of mankind.” 
Southern. 

KNO'WING, Adj. ſkilful ; well inſtruQ- 
ed ; free from ignorance. Conſcious ; intel- 
ligent. A knowing prudent cauſe.” Blackm. 

KNO'WING, S. knowledge, experience, 
learning, or underſtanding. © A man of 
Jour tretoing. Shak. | 
; — LV, Adv. deliberately; wil- 
ully. 

KNO'WLEDGE, S. the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of our ideas. 
Learning, or improvement of our facultics 
by reading. Experience. Acquaintance with 
any perſon or fat. After take, notice. 
* Take knowledge of me. Ruth ii. 20. 


To KNOWLEDGE, V. A. to acknow- 
ledge, or avow. * Not knowwledged by his 
revealed will.“ Ban. 

KNUCKLE, 8. ſcnucle, Sax. ] the joints 
e the figers which projects when the 


LAB 
hand is ut. The knee joint of a calf, ap- 
plied to cookery. 

To KNUCKLE, V. A. to put the 
knuckles cloſe to the ground. Figura- 
tively, to ſubmit ; from che cuſtom of Hrik- 
ing the under part of a table with the 
kauckles, in confeſſion of a defeat. 

KYN', Brit. in compound words fignifies 
an increaſe, or the firſt or chief; hence 
tynkan is extraordinary white; in Engliſh it 
- Og into con; hence c from yr 
chief, an „ or a river, ſigniſies t 
chief 2 a originally have 
been the ſame as caen, Ir. a head, the proper 
names Cungerorix, Cunobelinus, Cuneglaſus, and 
Cunatamus, from Kyntwrch, Kynvelin, Kyng- 
las, and Kynidbaw, Brit. may be exprelied 
by the Greek and Latin names Cherocephalus, 
Flavicomus, Canus, Capito, and Bucepbalus, 


L. 


is a ſemi- vowel, or liquid conſonant, 
2 and the cleventh letter of the Eng- 
liſh alphabet. The figure of the ca- 
ital L we borrow from the Saxons, which 
is the ſame as that of the Romans, who 
likewiſe ſeem tu have taken theirs from the 
A of the Greek, with one of its ſides placed 
upon the line thus . It is pronounced by 
utting the tongue to the palate, and breath» 
ing from the throat. At the end of a mo- 
nyſyllable it is always doubled, as in full, 
du, &c. but at the end of a word of two 
| or more ſyllables it is written ſingle, as in 
doubtful, as it likewiſe is when it occurs iu 
the middle of compound words; for though 
we write fill and full, when they are alone, 
with a double J, yet, when they are com- 
unded, we leave out an / in each, as iu 
2 ul. When it comes before e at the end 
of a word, it is pronounced as if the e came 
before it, as in vile. As a numeral, it 
ſtands for 50. 

LA“, Interjet, [from the /a, Sax. u ed 
in calling upon a perſon, and exciting atten- 
tion] look; behold; ſee! La! you." 
Shak. 

LA'BEL, S. [/2bellum, Lat.] a ſmall os 
narrow ſlip, or ſcroll of writing. Any thing 
fixed and hanging from a larger writing, In 
Law, a narrow ſlip of paper or parchmeat 
affixed to a deed or writing, in order to hold 
the ſeal which is faſtened to it. Likewiſe 
any paper added by way of explanation or 
addition to a will, called either a label or 
codicil. In Heraldry, an addition to the 
arms of a younger brother to diſtinguiſh him 
from the eldeſt, formed by a fillet uſually 
placed in the middle, and along the chief of 
the coat, without touching its extremities, 
adorned with pendants like the drops under 


LA- 


the triglyphs in the doric freeze, 


LAB 
. -LA'BIAL, Adv. [/abis/is, Lat; expreſſed 
or uttered by the lips, applied to letters. 
 LA'BIATED, Adj. [/abium, Lat.] formed 
with lips. In Botany, applied to irregular, 
monopetalous flowers divided into lips, the 
upper of which is called the creft, the under 
the beard ; fometimes the creſt is wanting, 
and then the chives and ſtyle ſupply its place, 
as in the ground-pine, &c. 

LA'BIODENTAL, Adj. [from /abium, 
Lat. and dens Lat.] in Grammar, pronounced 
by the co-operation of the lips and teeth. 

LABO'RANT, S. {| /aborans, Fr.] a che- 
miſt. An induſtrious /aberant.”* Heyle. 

LABORATORY, S. [laboratoire, Fr.] 
the place where a chemiſt performs his ope- 
rations, In a camp, the tent where the en- 

incers or fireworkers prepare their works, 
, ra their fuſees, fix their thells and carcaſes, 
make quick matches, &c. 

LABO'RIOUS, Adj. [laborieux, Fr.] di- 
Jigent, aſſiduous and 8 in work, 
or in the diſcharge of any office or employ, 
apphed to perſons. 1 tire- 
Tome; fatiguing, applied to t W a 

- LABO'RIOUSLY, Adv. with labour, aſ- 
Kduity, toil, or fatigue. 5 

LABORIOUSN ESS, S. the quality of 

requiring great labour. Diligence. Aſſi- 


LA*BOUR, S. Cale, Er. labor, Lat. 
ainsz toil; work. Something perform 
; labour. Something to be done. Exer- 

; motion of the Iimbs with aſſiduity and 
ſome exertion of ſtrength. Travail, or the 
Nate of pain and anguiſh a woman is in pre 
vions to her being delivered of a ehild. 

To LA'BOUR, V. N. {/abere, Lat.] to 
toil. To do work or take pains, Figura- 
tively, to move with difficulty. In Medi- 
cine, to be aſſected with, To be iu diſtreſs, 
to be oppreſſed, * Frees the Jab ring ſkies,” 
Dryd. To be in a ſtate of pain and agony 
previous to childbirth. Actively, to work at 
a thing with exertion of ſtrength. To en- 
deavour to attain with pains, as an end, uſed 
with for, To make with pains, or expence 
of ſtrength. ** To labour arms. Dryd, To 

roſecute with great pains, ſo as to effec. 
« To labour the point under theſe diſadvan- 


tages. Pepe. To beat, threſh, or belabour, | 
« Labour him with many a ſturdy ftroke.”” 


Dryd. 
LA'BOURER, S. a perſon employed in 


coarſe and toilſome work. The perſon who 
carries mortar, bricks, &c. to builders. One 
who exerts much ſtrength. 

LA'/BRA, S. [Span.] a lip, © In thy 
labras.”” Shak. Not in uſe. 

LA'BYRINTH, S. [/abyrinthus, Lat.] a 
winding, mazy, and 1ntricate walk in a 
garden, formed ſo as to render it poſlible for 

a perſon to loſe himſelf in it. In Anatomy, 


LAC 

f LAC, S. Jacen, Lat. legue, Fi; u hard, 
red, brittle, tranſparent ſubfance, partakiug 
a nature between that of a gum and a refin, 
ſuppoſed to be the comb of an inſect, reſem- 
bling an ant; it is brovght hom Malabar, 
Bengal and Pegu, and is uſed in dying ſcarlet, 
in painting, in meking fealing wax, &c. 

LA'CE, S. [acer, Fr. laqueus, Lot.] 2 
ſtring or cord. A ſnare or gin. A platted 
ſtring with which women faſten their ſtays, 
A web of thread, or gold, and filver, euri- 
ouſly woven and uſed as ornaments in drefs, 
Sugar. He drinks his coffee without lace," 
Prior. Though johnſon ſays that this is a 
cant word for ſugar; yet it ſcem ſomewhat 
probable it means butter, which the luxu- 
rious generally put in their coffee, and is, 
like lace on cloaths, an anneceflacy addition, 
| which ſugar is not in coffe, 

To LACE, V. A. to faſten with a platted 
ſtring running through eilot holes. To adorn 
with gold, ſilver, or thread webs curiouſly 
wrought, Figuratively, to embelliſh with 
ornaments of different colours. What 
envious ſtreaks do lace the ſevering clouds.” 
L'Efirange. Laced mutton, an obſolete word 
* proſtitute. © To her a laced mwtton.” 

ak, 

LA'CEMAN, S. a dealer in lace, 

LACERABLE, Adj. liable to be tom, 
Their thin and 4acerable compoſure,” 


To LA'CERATE, V. A. to tear, rend, 
or ſeparate by violence. 

LACERA' TION, S. the act of tearing 
or rending. A breach made by tearing. 

LA'CERATIVE, Adj. tearing; having 
the power of tearing or rending. ** Lucera- 
tive humour.“ Harvey. 

LA'CHRYMAL, Adj. [Fr.] producing 


tears, 

' LA'CHRYMARY, Adj. [ /achryma, Lat. 
a tear] containing or producing tears. Lo 
chrymary veſſels. Addif, 

To LACK, V. A. [/aechen, Belg.] to 
want; to need, Neuterly, to be in want, 
or pine for want. To be deficient or want- 


"LACK, 8. want; defect ; failure; necd; 
deficiency. | 

LA'CKER, S. a kind of varniſh, which 
appears of a golden colour. 

LA'CKEY, 8. [la«quais, Fr.] a footboy. 
© Grooms and /ackies.” Shak. 
' ToLA/CKEY, V. A to attend as a fervant 
or a foot boy. © Atheuſand liveried ang 
| [ackryher.” Milt. Comns. Johnſon queſtionswhe- 
ther Milton has uſed this word er bu 
1 cannot ſee for what reaſon. Neuterly, 4 
act as a footboy, To wait upon in a ſervik 

LACKLUSTRE, Adj. dull; wantinf 
brightueſs; dim. Looking on n will 


the ſecond cavity of the internal car, formed 
out of the os petroſum. 


* 
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LACONIC, 2 Clacbnicut, Lat. from 
ere remarkable for 8 but 
dort; conciſe; brief. I grow luconie even 
beyond laconiciſm,”” Pope. | 

LACONICISM, 8. a conciſe manner of 
xpreſſing one's ſentiments ; brevity, 
LA'CONISM, S. [ laconiſme, Fr. a brief, 
vr conciſe ſtile, expreſſing much in few 


ords, 

LACO'NICALLY, Adj. [from /aconic,] in 
brief or conciſe manner ; in ſuch a manner 
s to expreſs one's ſentiments in a few 


LAC'TARY, Adj. [from lac lafis, Lat.] 
ilky ; full of juice reſembling milk. © Lac- 
ary or milky plants. Brown, 
LACTARY, S. [la#arium, Lat.] a dairy 
duſe. 5 | 
LACTA'TION, 8 [/a#atus of lacto] the 
Nor time of giving ſuck, | 
LAC/TEAL, Adj. {/ac /a#is, Lat. milk] in 
lnatomy, conveying the chyle, a juice re- 
mbling milk, «© The /a#eo/ veins.“ Locke. 


4s,” LACTEAL, S. in Anatomy, the veſſel 

ord t conveys the milky juice called the 
be yle 

(on. 


LACTEOUS, s. Titz, Lat.] milky. 
ateal 3 conveying the milky. juice called 
e. The /a#eous veſſels. Bentley. 


en i LACTE'SCENT, Part, egen, Lat. in 
l tany, producing a juice like milk. Some 
wa” Aeſcent plants.“ Arburtb. 
' WH LACTUFEROUS, Adj. {from /ac, Lat. 
* 4 fero, Lat.] in Anatomy, that which con- 
or produces milk. . LaGiferous döct 
wing I. In Botany, abounding with milky 
ICE. 
d, s. Cd, Sax.] a boy or ſtrippling, 
ucing outh, i 
LADDER, 8. [Llaxdre, Sax. ladder, 
Lat, J frame made with two upright pieces, 
„Ie with others which ſerve as ſteps. 
guratively, applied to any moveable thing, 
30 which a 2 max climb to ſome diſ- 
__ ce from the ground, or to any gradual 
want- . in dignity. N 
To LA DE, V. A. [preter and part. paſ- 
need: e lade or laden, from lade, Sax.] to put a 
ben upon a beaſt. To burthen. To 
which isbt, applied to a ſhip. To heave or 
ow ont, from /adian, Sax. to purge or 
othoy anſe, or from H. dan, Sax. to draw out. 
A'DLE, S. [klzdle, Sax.] a veſſel with 
1 mg handle, uſed to take liquor out of a 
„Ke. 
— LADY, S. { Mafilig, Sax. lad, Ruſſ.] a 
„ bu nan of rank or faſhion ; the title belong- 
A oi properly to the wives of knight and all 
ſervika'<<5 above them, and to the daughters of 
$; at preſent uſed as a ceremonious or 
anti WO! expreſſion to all women, except 
* wit lower claſs. 


A'DY-BIRD, LA!DY-COW, LA/DY- 


Y, S. a ſmall round inſet with wings in a 
No. XVI. 


. 


128 
. 
ſheath, of a rediſn tolour, ſpotted with 
black . 


LA'DY-LIKE, Adj. reſembling a perſon 
of delicate — Soft, A 
minate. b : 

LA'DYSHIP, S. the title of a lady. 

. LA'DY-SMOCK, C. . white 
ower conſiſting of four petals. 2 
ſmocks'all ſilver white.” Shak * 

LA'G, Adj. [/eng, Sax.] that which is 
behind ot at the latter end. Sluggiſh ; flow 
in motion. Laſt, 

To LA'G, V. N. toloiter, Toſtay behind. 

LA'GGER, S. a loiterer. 

LA'ICAL, Adj. [/aigut, Fri Jaicus, Lat.] 
belonging to the people, oppoſed to the elergy. 

LAID, Part. Preter of LAY, 

LAIUN, Part. Preter of LYE. 

LAL R, S. a place where deer harbour by 
day. The impreſſion made on the graſs, 
whereon a beaſt has lain, In Huſbandry, a 
place where cattle uſually reſt under ſome 
ſhelter. 

LAFRD; S. [laford, Sax. ] the lord ofa 
manor in the Scottiſh dialect. 


LAITY, S. [Au, Gr.] the people, diſ- 
RAS from the clergy. The ſtate of a 
a man. 


LAKE, S. [lac, Fr. lacus, Lat Ja lege 
collection ot waters incloſed. In Painting, a 
colour betwixt ultramaritte and vermilion. 

LA'MB, S. [lam, Belg.] the young of a 
ſheep. In Scripture, 2 applied to 
our Lord and Saviour, who innocently ſut- 
fered for our tranſgreſſions, and is called the 
Lamb of God. 

LA'MBATIVE, Adj. [ from lambo, Lat.] 
to be taken by licking. Lambative medi- 
cines. Brown. : 

LA'MBSWOGOL, S. a mixture of ale and 
roaſted apples. 

LAM/BENT, Adj. [lambens, Lat.] glid- 

ing about; playing about witheut doing 
any harm. 
LAMBO/IDAL, Adj. [ from a, Gr. 
and «Joe, Gr. ſhape] having the form of the 
Greek letter , lambds. The lambdoida! 
ſuture.” Sharp. 

LAMk, Adj. lam, lama, Sax. ] cripp!ed. 
Walking in a hobling manner. Figurative- 
ly, not having its due quantity of feet, ap- 
plied to verſe. ill-extcuted; imperſect; 
unſatis factory. A lame excuſe.” Swift. 

To La Mk, V. A. | from thenoun, /;mati, 
Ruli.] todeprive of the uſe of a limb. Figura- 
tively, to ſurpaſs, or out run. An encounter 
which /:mes report to follow it.“ Shak, 

LAME'LLATED, Adj. | /zmmella, Lat.] 
covered with thin films. 

LA'MELY, Adv. like a cripple ; imper- 
my unſatisfactarily; in a defect ve man- 
n 


er. 
| LA'MENESS, S. the ſtate of one who 


cannot make a perfect uſe of his limbs, Fi- 
guratively, imperfeQtion, Weakneſs, 
9 To 


LAM 


LA. 
„1 


To VAME'NT, v. N. [/amentor; Lat.] 


to -xpreſs ſorrow. Actively, to bemoan; to 
ſhow ſorrow for. | — 6 

LAME/NT, S. ſorrow uttered in com- 
plaints and cries. ** Torment, aud loud Ja- 
ment and furious rage.” Milt. 
 LA'MENTABLE, Adj. Fr. /amentebilis, 
Lat.] caufing ſorrow, Mownſul. Sach; 
expreſſive of ſorrow. Miſerable, or deſpica- 
ble. © This /1memoable refuge.“ Stidling fleet 

LAMENTABLY, 8. in a manner which 
exprefies ſrrow. In a defpicable manner. 

LAMENTA'TION, 8. -[/amwtatio, Lat. ] 
Ig of ſorrow, ſo as to be heard or 
een. 7 7 

LAMENTRR, S. one who expreſſes ſor- 
ro in ſuch a manner as may be heard. 

LA MINA, S. Lat.] 2 thin plate, applied 
to ſuhſtances which conſiſt of ſcales or ont 
cot laid over ancther. 

A/'MINATED, Adj. plated,. appled to 
bodies conliſting of parts reſembling 
thin plates or ſcales lying over one ano- 
ther. 

To LA'MM, V. A. {/amac, Pol.] to beat 
with a cudoc. 18 | 

LA'MMA4S, S. {fo called, according to 
Skinner, becauſe lambs then grow out of 
ſeiſon 3 according to Somner, from lafinas, 


+ decauſe Hur forefathers made an offering of 


* 


bread made of new wheat on this day. Bai- 
ley derives it from the obligation thoſe per- 
ſons were under by their tenure, who held 
lands of the cathedral of York, to bring a 
lamb alive on this day into the church at 
high maſs. Johnſon ſuppoſes it may be 
cy rupted from /atermath, and Dr. Bernard, 
that is is likewiſe a corruption of  /atmas, a 
ſammer feltival ; from /eto Bohem. The 
firſt day of Auguſt, , 

LA'MP, S. [lamp, Brit. lampe; Fr.] a 
light made of oil and a wick. Figuratively, 
any kind of light. 

LA'MPB3LACK, S. a black powder made 
hy holding a lamp under the bottom of a ba- 
fem, and ſtriking the fur into ſome recep- 
tacle beneath, with a feather, 

LAMPO'ON, S. ſit imports let us drink, 
from lamper, old Fr. and was repeated as a 
burthen at the end of each couplet] a per- 
ſonal ſatire, written to make a perſon un- 
caſy. 

To LANMPO'ON, V. A. to abuſe with 
perſonal ſiire or cenfure, 

LAMPO'ONER, S. a perfen who abuſes 
with perſonal ſatire. 

LA'MPREON, or LAMPRELL, S. lam- 
prillian] a ſmall fiſh fomewhat reſembling an 
ecl, hut having holes on each fide to breathe 
at inſtead of oills, 

LA'MPREY, S. [/awproj, Fr.] a fith like 


an eel, ſlippery and of a dark colour, but 


tomewhat bluiſh on the belly; on each ſide 


the throat they have teven holes to receive 


ehe watcr, haung uo gills, 


"LAM; 


17 


_ LANCASHIRE, an Engliſh coury, 
miles in length, and 35 in breadth, Lil 
ſed on the'E; by. Vork ſhire, on the . 
the Iriſh Sea, on the N. ty Weſtmy 
and Cumberland, and on the S. by c 
It contains «bout 40,000 houſes, 24 
inhabitants, 61 paviſhes, and 27 roi" 
towns, whereof 5 ſend members to. ;oit* 
ment, which, with 2 ſor the county, i”? 
the whole number 12.1 The air is c. 
ſharp, but healthful. , As for the; ſoil u 
every where alike, for ſome parts, e 
towards the E. are hilly ard barn B'S. 
Pendil-hill is a very high -mornain, oi”! 
neral it yields corn, paſtures, fiſh, fouls 21 
oxen, flax, and hemp. In ſome pla 
wſe turfs for fewel, but they have lat . 
__ of coal, and quarries for building WW." © 
principal rivers are, the Merey, the vl* © 
the Lun, the Chalder, the Medlock, ti” 
the Roach; the Derwent, the Dowyls a'N 
Itwell, the Hodder, the Wintler, a "PP 
Wire. There are ſcveral lakes or m 
principal of which is Wyn«ader mcer, , 
ly noted For an cans ach, c LA 
er which is not found any whe 1 ui 
in England, but, in the Vlier wht. ©, 
Cumberland. Luncaſter is the county LA : 
LANCASTER, the county town « 15 
calhire, with a market on Saturdy Ly 
three ſairs, on May 1, for cattle, che nes, 
pedlars ware; on July 5, and Odo * | 
for eatfle, wool, cheeſe, and pedizr oY 
ſt is pleaſantly ſeated on the S. fide 1 10 
river Lun, over which there is a . 2 m 
done bridge, ſupported by ſive arches 8 
an ancient town, and Reman coins ks 15 
often dug up in the place om which tht 1 
ſtood. It contains ſeveral good (tre 11 
well built houſes, but has only oe, © 
church, which is large and handſome, LAN 
ſeated on the fide of a high hill, en * 
of which ſlands the caſtle, which Ry * 
made uſe of tor a priſon, It is a | ins wry 
no great trade, but is a corporation, — 1 
ſends two members to parliament. 1. 155 45 
otnathents of the town are, the chur y ko 
cle, bridge, aud town-hall It is & LAN 
S. of Carlifle, 89 W. of York, 20 - * 4 
N. W. of London. Lon. 14 51. .. P 4 
LANCE, S. lance, Fr.] a ipeari he ro 
the band, referwbling the half pike. BY 1 
> To LANCE, V. A. to pierce ot ho 4 
Surgery, to open 4 os nd with 2 Le * 
LA Nc F. S. [lancerte, Fr.} 2 LAN. 
ſurgcon's inſtrument, ſtrait pointed * * 
in opening veies, &c, pen 8e. 
To LA NCH , V. A. [lancer, Ft. LAN 
1 written {ai ] to throw line Mien wal} 
o dart or throw. hoon: 
ILA ND, S [Cu, lid, Sax. Dan. © * 
try, diſtinguiſhed from others. a a 
poled to water. The ground , 3 
a place, an unuſual ſenſe- Reh C Nee 


the .“ PS. Uicd in the pit 


# 


\ 


LAN 


ath, boy 
the V 
eſtmcy 
by Che 
pſes, 246 


o LAND, v. N. to fit on ſhore from a 

Neuterly, to come 46 lhore from a 
Ke. 7 
DED, Aj. put on ſhore from a ſhip. 


ing a fortune conliiting in lands. 


on 27) "WM {DFALL, 8. in Low, + ſudden tran- 
ounty n of property in lands ky the death of a 
ir is cal „n. Among mariners, the tion of fal!- 


£: ſoil i 
ts, ep 
barks, 


1tain, { 


/all, is applied to a ſhip when ſhe makes 
«6s land, as ſhe expcRcd, according to her 
kuning. 


A/ND-FORCES, S. [not uſed in the 


> * gular] forces, or ſoldiotrs uſed on land. 

e lar VNDHOLDER, S a perſon whoſe for- 
vildiog e conſiſts in linds, 78 

„the k ANDGR ES. [ Landgraff, Teut.] a 
xck, min ule of dominion, | 


LYNDING, LA\NDING-PLACE, S. 
; uppermoſt {tep air «ft ſtairs, or the 


Dongle g 
oc of the room your Aiden A place 
tre perſons come to ſhore fun a ſhip. 


ler, at 


Or mee 

b, ca LANDLEADY, S. a women who has te- 

y ess under her. The miltrefs of a pubic 
ene | 

— LANDLESS, Adv, without property or | Pamp 


tune. , 
LYNDLORD, S. an owner of lands and 
uſe*, who has tenants under him. The 
alter of a public · or lodging houſe. 
LA'NDMARE, 8. any thing ſet up to 
ark the boundaries of lands. 
LANDSCAPE, S. {/andſchap, Belg. ] the 
roſpedt ofa country. In Painting, a piece re- 
eſenting ſome rural or champaih ſubjeR. 
LA'ND-TAX,S., a tax laid upon pen- 
ons, Lands an 1 houſes. 


own « 
turdiy 
„ Cheek 

Ott 
ed (ary 
„ ſide 
; 2 hi 
rches 
ns hs 
ch (bs 


g oe LA ND-WAIIER, S. an officer of the 
1 uſtom-houſe. ; 

* LANE, S. [/aen, Belg.] a narrow road or 
ich between hedges, In cities and towns, 
row paſſage with houſes on each file, 
rico, ne rhat bronder than an alley. Figura- 


ively, a paſſage between men (tanding on 
ach ſide. Ihe earl's ſervants ſtood rang- 
Jop both ſides, and made — a /ane ** Bac. 
LANGUAGE, S. [F.. lingua, Lat.] a ſet 
f words, :greed upon by any peculiar pco- 
le, to communicate their thoughts with, 
he words uled hy one country in cammuni- 
zung their thoughts, as diſtinguiſhed from 
hoſe adopted by another. Stile; peculiar 
danner of expreſſion, 

LA\NGUAGED, Adj. having variety of 


d ) 
languages. * Many {arguog'd nations.” 
Fr. pe. 
08 EANGUAGE-MASTER, S. [now vwrit- 
en malter of lan wages, from Maitre des 
Den, Fr.] one who profeſſes io teach lan- 
| 7 zua ges. a 


LANGU m, Adj. [ languidus, Lat.] want- 


| « confilling , in land. Figuratively, a 
| court's vn peep.e, The land believed.“ 


in with the Lind: hence to have a gecd 


LAN 


dull, heat tleſs. Fire their 
Addiſ. 
LA'NGUIDLY, Adv. in a weak, dull, or 


unge fouls." 


* 


ſeeble manner, 


LA'NGUIDNESS, S. the quality of want- 
arg ſtrenge h, courage, or ſpitits. 

To LANGUISH, v. N. { languer, Fr.] 
to grow feeble, to pine away ; tv looſe ſpirits 
or tirength. Totoſe vigour, Figuratively, 
to be deſected. To look at with Melting ab- 
tection, ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs. 

LANNGUISH, S. ary for, eender, weak, 
d6jeQted, or feette appearance. ' 

LA/NGUISHING LY, Adv. weakly ; fer- 
bly. Dutly, ted:oully, applied to time. 
„ Hew languiſpingly the weeks are pait.” 
Sidney. 

LANGUISHMENT, S. the ſtate of 
pining or beiug dejected. A ſott or melting 
k of tenderneſs. 7 
 LYNGU»R; S. [larguer, Lat. ] in Re- 
dicine, a faintnefs ariſing trom want or decay 
ot ſpirits, through indigeſſion, two much cx. 
erGfe, or from an additional u eight of fluids, 
cauſed by a dimmation of fecretiun by the 

common diſcharges. 

LANNK, Adj. | flante, Peg.] loofe ; lime 
der. Not curled, applied to hair. Nut 

mp; meagre; ſlender, faint, or languid. 
„ Reard'd her {ark head.” Milt. 

LA'NKNESS, S. the quality of being thin, 
meagre, or flender, The quality of hang- 
ing down (trait, applied to hair. | 
LANSCOWNE, Lord, was ſecond fon of 
Bernard Granville, and grandſon of the fa- 
mos Sir Beville Granvil's, who was killed 
at the battle of Lanſdowne in 1643.—T his 
nobleman received the firſt pri. ciples of edu- 
cation in France, under Sir William Ellis, a 
gentleman afterward diſtinguiſhed in many 
public employments. When the nation wes 
dfAtrhbed by the commotions occaſioned by 
the endeavours of James II. to introduce the 
popith religion, lord Lanſdowne, who bed 
early imbided principles of loyalty, being of 
a family which had ſuffered in the caute of 
Charles I. ſoligned his father's permiſſion to 
engage in the patty of this infatuated pri- ce: 
| whether he really did, or did not jam him, 
js rot knowr; but there was no opportunity 
for him io lignalize his courage, as the Re- 
valution was accompliſhed without any loſs 
of blood. „ 

In 1702 he tranflated the ſecond Olvnthian 
of Demoſthenes : he was elected member for 
the county of Corawall in 1710; and foon 
after made fecretary at war. Fe was next 
made comptroller of the houſhold, then tie- 
ſurer ; and ſworn of the privy council: and 
created baron Lanſdowne of Biddeford in 
Devonſtiire. On the acceſſion of K. George I. 
he was committed to the Tower on an im- 
peachment for high treaſon 53 but was ho- 


4 


| 


ng force, flzeuth, or ſpirits. Fignrative'y 


nourably diſcharged without trial. —He died 


in 17385. 
02 LA'NS- 


LAP 

LA'NSQUENET, S. a German foot ſol- 
dier. A game at cards. 
- LA'NTERN, S. {/anterne, Fr. lanterna, 
Lat.] a tranſparent caſe in which a candle 
or other light may be carried about. A 
light-houſe to guide ſhips. A dark lantern is 

a lantern fitted with a moveable ſlider, which 
by being turned round, intercepts the light 
of the candle, Magic lantern, in optics, is a 
machine, which, in a darkened room, repre- 
ſents various figures on a wall, in ſo odd 3 
manner, that theſe who are not in the ſecret 
lock on it as the effect of magic. In at chi- 
chitecture, a kind of little dome raiſed over 
a large one, or over the roof of a building ; 
alſo a ſquare cage of timber, with glaſs in it, 
placed over the ridge of a corridore or gallery 
to illuminate it. Lantern-jawvs, a term uſed 
to expreſs a meagre countenance, or a vilage 
ſo thin, that the light of a candle might 
probably be ſcen through it. . 

LANU'GINOUS, Adj. [lanugineſus, Lat.) 
downy ; covered with ſoft hair. : 
LAP, S. [lzppe, Sax.] the looſe part of 
2 garment. That part of the cloaths which 
is ſpread over the thighs as a | going" fits down, 
and will hold any thing laid on it, without 
letting it rell off. That part of the body 
which is parallel to the ſeat of a chair when 
a perſon fits, | : 

To LA'P, V. A. to wrap or twiſt round 
any thing, To cover, wrap, or involve in 
any thing. Neuterly, to be ſpread. | 

To LAP, V. N. [lappian, Sax. ] to drink 
by licking up with the tongue. Actively, to 
lick up with the tongue, Sy 

LA*P-DOG, S. a ſmall dog, ſo called, be- 
cauſe permitted by the ladies to lay in their 


Pr Avrpi- S. as much as can be held or 
contained in the laß. E 

' LA'PiDARY, S. [lapidaire, Fr.] one who 
cuts or deals in precious ſlones. 

' LA'PIDARY,.Adj. belonging to or pro- 
per for a ſtone. Hence, a /apigdary flile is 
that wh'ch is fit for monumental inſerip- 
tions.“ Chamb. ; IP 
* "LA'PIDEOUS, Adj. [/apideus, Lat.] ſtony; 
of the nature of ſtone. 

' LAPIDE'SCENT, S. [apideſcens, Lat.] a 


ſtony coneretion. 8 
LAPIDUFIC, Adj. flapidifigue, Fr.] form- 
ing ſtones. Atoms of the /apidific as well 
as ſaline'principle.** Grew. 4 
* LAPIDIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of. 
forming ſtones, ** Lapgidification of ſubſtances 
more ſoft.” Bac. « | 
IAIS, S. [Lat. ] a ſtone. Lapis La- 
ii. or azure None, is a copper ore, ſo hard 
and compact as to take a high poliſh, It is 
found in lumps of the fize of a man's fiſt, of 
an elegant blue colour, beautifully variegated 
with clouds of white and veins of, a ſhining 
old colour; that of Aſia and Africa is the 


| 


LAP 

LA'PLAND, à large country, in the N. 
part of Eurepe, and in Scandinavia, lying 
between Norway, Sweden, Ruſſia, and the 
ſea, It is divided into Daniſh, or N. Lap. 
land; Swediſh, or 8. Lapland; and Ruſſian, 
or E. Lapland. It is extremely cold; and, 
in ſome places, they never ſee the ſun for 
three months in the year; and the country 
is all covered with ſnow the greateſt part of 
the year, It has, properly ſpeaking, neither 
ſpring nor autumn, the ſeaſons change fo 
ſuddenly. The fky is generally ſerene, and 
the air healthy, it being ſubjec! almoſt to 
continual winds. They ſow no corn ; but 
they have aſtures, which fatten their 
cattle heed. his country is full of rocks 
and mountains; aud the principal animals 
are foxes, martens, bears, elks, wol ves, caſ- 
tory ermins, and rain-deer. This laſt is the 
moſt ufeful animal they have; for it ſerves 
to draw the ſledges over the ſnow with ſur- 
prizing ſwiftneſs; likewiſe, the ſkin ſerves 
them tor cloathing, and their fleſh for food, 
Their huts are made with poles, about 14 
feet high, and they fix one end in the earth 
in a circle about 12 feet broad j theſe poles 
meet at the top, and form a ſort of cone; 
and the outſides are covered with the ſkins of 
rain - deer and rags ; they are open at the top, 
to let out the ſmoak ; and here they pals 
their winter, They are v ly clad, and 
often lye upon the ſaow, When they have 
a mind to change their habitations, they take 
away the ſkins and rags, and leave the poles 
ſtanding. Their 2 merchandizes ate 
dried cod and other fiſh, and the ſkins of 
rein- deer; they have alſo ſome furrs. They 
are of a ſhort ſtature, with a large head, 
broad forchead, blue eyes, ſhort flat noſes, 
and ſhort, ſtrait, coarſe black hair, They 
are a rude brutal ſort of people, though ſome 
of them have embraced Chriſtianity, which 
has not mended their morals. They live a 
great while without the aſſiſtance of phyſi- 
.cians, and their hair never turns grey. In- 
ſtead of bread they make uſe of dried fiſh, 
which they reduce to powder. They are 
very fond of ſpiritous liquors, and are never 
ſober when they can purchaſe them, Th 
ſeldom ſtay long in one place, but rove a 
continually, leaving the poles of their huts 
ſtanding, as was before obſerved, Lon. from 
32. 0. to 46. 0. lat. from 65. o. to 72, 0. 
LA'PPER, S. one who wraps, laps up, 
laps or licks. 142 8 | 

LA'PPET,, S. the parts of a head-drefs 
that hang down looſe.  *'" TAE 

EA'PSE, S. [/apſus, Lat.] a flow, or fall 
of water, Figuratively, a ſmall errer or 
miſtake. In Canon Law, a tranſlation” of 
right from one to another. A devolution, 
or lapſe of right.” Ie Ps: 85 

To LA'PSE, v. N. [lapſus, Lat.] to glide 
lowly ; to fall by degrees; uſed with into. 


beſt 3 ultramarine is made from it. 2 | 


«© To /af/* nt the darbarity of the Northe;n 
| . nations. 


* 


L AR 


guilty of a trivial fault through miſtake. 
„ Homer—has laſad into the burleſque.” 


appellants Jap/ing the term of law.“ Ayliffe 
155 fall Kock a poſſefſor to — Uſed 
with to; It lapſes to the king.” Ayliffe. 
To fall from perfection or truth. 

LA'RBOARD, S. [Skinner derives it from 
lever beard, and lever from lawns, Lat. the 
tt] the left hand- ſide of a ſhip, when you 
ſtand with your face towards the head. 

LA'RCENY, S. the felonious taking away 
ot ſtealing a perſon's goods in his abſence. 
Great larceny, is when the goods are abeve 
the value of 12d, Petty larceny, is when they 
do not amout to 12d. 

LA'RD, S. [Fr. lardum, Lat.] the greaſe 
of ſwine. Figuratively, the fleſh of ſwine. 
„The ſmoak ing ard. Dryd. 


To LA RD, V. A. [larder, Fr.] to ſtuff 


ih bacon. To make fat. Figuratively, 
o mix with ſomething elſe by way of im- 


rovement. * Larded with many ſeveral 


eaſons. Shak. 

LA'RDER,, S. [la- dier, old Fr.] the room 
here proviſions are kept. 
LAROERER, S. a perſon who has the 
harge of the larder. 

LA'RDON, S. ([Fr.] a bit of bacon, 
LA'RGE, Adj. [/arge, Fr.] bulky, of 


reat dimenſions. Wide or extenſive, ap- plied 


lied to place, Liberal, abundant, or plen- 
ful. Copious or diffuſive, applied to ſtile; 
cd with upon, © 1 might be large 
pon the importance and advantages.“ Felten. 
It large without reſtraint, © Talk et /arge.” 
ddiſ. In a diffuſſive manner, applied to (tile, 
Debated at large. Waters. 
LA'RGELY, Adv. in a wide or — 
anner. In a copious manner, ap to 
le. In a liberal or bountiful — 
bundantly, plentifully, or without re- 
2 They, loves diſport — took largely.” 
ar. . an 
LASGENESS, S. extent, bulk, or ſpaci- 
uſneſs, Greatneſs or elevation, applied to 
e mind. Extent or bulk, applied to things. 
ildneſs, or the ſpace between any two ex- 
mes. © Largen'ſs of rivers.” Bentley. 
LA'RGESS, S. { largeſſe, Fr.] a preſent, 
tor bounty, 
LA'RK, S. (Ivar ct, Scot. lerk, Dan.] a 
ging bird which makes its neſt in corn 
Js on the ground, and ſings as it mounts. 
LARKER, S. a perſon who catches larks. 
LA'RKSPUR, S. a flower ſo called from 
reſembling the ſpur of a lark. 
A'RUM, s. [/arzom, Brit.] any noiſe 
de to — notice of danger. A clock 
ch makes a noiſe at any particular hour. 
'RYNX; S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
er part of the wind- pipe, or the trachea, 
ich is above the root vt the tongue, before 


nations,” Swift, To fail ; to flip, To be 


| 


| 


LAS 
piration, as well as the principal inſtrument 
E the voice. 
LASCUVIENT, Part, [ Aaſtiv ien, Lat.] 
Speck. To let flip the proper time. The behaving in a trolickſome or wanton man- 


ner. 0 N % 

LASCI'VIOUS, Adj. flaſcives, Lat.] 
lewd ; wanton, Soft, effeminate. The 
laſcivious pleaſing of a lute,” Shak, 

LASCUVIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
diſcovering Jewdneſs or luſt, either in words 
or actions. 9 

LASCYVIOUSLY, Adv. lewdly; ina 
wanton, lewd, or looſe manner. 

LA'SH, 8. %, Pol.] a ſtroke or blow 
given with a whip, or any thing pliant. The 
thong of a whip. A leath or ſtring in which 
an animal is held ; now obſolete. Figura- 
tively, a ſtroke of ſatire, cenſure or re- ® 
proach, | 
To LA'SH, V. A. to ſtrike with a whip, 
To move with a ſudden ſpring uſed with «p. 
** Lafhing up his heels. Dryd Figuratively, 
to ſcourge with ſatire, To tie large pieces of 
timber together with cords. Neuterly, to 
ply a whip. Figuratively, to be ſatirical ; 
uſed with at 3 * o laſb at vice. Dryd.” 

LA'/SHER, S. one who whips, lathes, or 
fatirizes. 20 0 . 

LASS, S. a girl, virgin, or young woman 
LA'SSITUDE, S. —＋ he loſs of 
vigour by exceſſive labour. In medicine, ap- 
to that wearineſs which fro 
a diſtempered ſtate, and not exerciſe, 
which wants no remedy but reſt ; it pro- 
ceeds from an increaſe of bulk, from a dimi- 
nution of proper evacuations, or from too 
great a conſumption of the flaids nece 
to maintain the ſpring or claſticity- of. the 
ſolids, as in fevers; or from a vitiated fecre- 
tion of that juice, whereby the fibres are not 
properly ſupplied. 

LAST, Adj. (Are, Sax. ſuperlative of 
late) after all others, applied either to place, 
or time. Utmoſt. ** Their loft endeavour 
bend—t"outſhine each other.“ Dryd. - At 
laſt ; at the end; in concluſion. © Ruſt to 
a point, and fix at 1 fl. Friend. The laſt. 
The end, or conclunon of any undertaking, 
or of life. Blunder on in buſineſs to the 

. Pope. g | 
* Adv. the laſt time, or that which 
immediately comes before the preſent. 

To LA'ST, V. N. (an, Sax. ] to conti- 
nue; to endure for ſome time. To be long 
before it is worn out. : 
LAS I, S. [l, Sax.] a mould of wood 
on which ſhoes are made; a load ; a certain 
meaſure or weight ; from aff, Teut. /eflan, 
Sax, to weigh. A /aft of cod filh, white her- 
rings, meal, and aſbes for ſoap is twelve bar- 
rels; of corn or rape ſced ten quarters; of 
gunpower, twenty-four barrels or two thou- 
land four hundred pounds weight; of red 
herrings twenty cades ; ot hides twelve do- 


pharynx, and is ons of the organs of ref. 


zen; of leather twenty dickers ; of pitch or 


1 


tar fourteen barrels; of ,wool twelve ſacks; 
and of ftockfiſh one hundred. \ 
LA'/STING, Part. continuing; durable; 
wearing a long while. 
2 Adv. duribly; perperu- 
5 , 


In the concluſion. 


LATCH, S. Le, Belg/] the 


r, TS, | 47 1 

To LAT CH, V. A. to faſten by a latch. 
Figurativc ly, to faſten ox cloſe. * 

LA'TCHES, S. ing hip, ſmall lines like 
loops, faſtened by ſewing into the bonnets 
and drablers of a Miß it order to lace the 
bonnrets to the courſes, — 

LA”TCHET, S. Hecct, Fr. [deccie, Ital.] 
_ th@S{tring with which ſhoes or ſandals are 
faſtened. „ e age | 

LA'TE, Adj. [/et, Sax. lact, Belg.] that 
which is not ſo ſoon as expected. Laſt in 
any place, office, or time. Deceaſed, or dead, 
when prefixed to 'a perſon's name. The 
late Duke of Cumberland. Far advanced in 
the day, or night. 10 

LA TE, Adv. after a long time; after its 

raper time. Not long ago. The late 
*mpriſon'd young. Pope. an unſeaſona- 
dle hour. A 5, | 

LA'TELY, Adv. at ſome time not long 

ſt, not long ago. TON 

LA'TENESS, S. any time or ſeaſon far ad- 
vanc: d. \ r 

LArzxr, Adj. Halen, Lat.] bidden 3 
concealed ; ſecret. Not in vie. 

LA“ TERAL, Adj. Fr. latera, Lat.] grow- 
ing out on the ſide ; belonging to the ſide. 
'Placed in a direction perpendicular to the 
Horizon. 

LATERA'LITY, S. the quality of hav- 
ing diſtin ſides. © Aright and left latera- 
ity * Brown, 

LA'TERALLY, Adv. by the ſides; ſde- 
wiſe. — 

A LA'TERE, [Lat. from the fideÞa title 
applied to ſuch cardinals as are the pope's 
counſcllors in ordinary. * 

LA TEWARD, Adv. ſomewhat late. 

LA'TH, S. {| /atta, Sax. lath, Brit.] in 
duilding, a long thin, n-rrow flip of wood, 
generally nailed on the rafters of a roof, to 
ſaſtain the covering. 1 

To LA TH, V. A. to fit up with laths. 

LA TH, S8. [at, Sax. ] a part of a 
country, ſomething larger than a tything, 
and lets than an hundred, If all the f 
thing failed, then all that th was char 
for that tything ; and if the /atb failed, then 
all that hundred was ye > for them.” 
 Gpenſer. See Leg. Edw. Confeſſ. c. 35. 
rat. 25 turner's engine which he 
turns about in order to ſhape his works. 

To LA'THER, V. N. [Cecbrian, Sax-] 
to make froth with ſoap. To cover with 


of a4 


\ 


| LAT: 
— LA'THER, S. a foam or fioth made by 
beating or agitating water with ſoap. 


LATIN, Adj. [Jatinus, Lot.] written or 


Jexpreſled in the Janguage of the antient Ro- 


+- LATIN, 8. a tranſlation performed in 


LASTLY, Adv. in the laſt rn ers and agreeable to the rules and idioms 


of that tongue. The language of the an- 
tient aa D 9 's 2 


Q q : EL” NY | 883 
ILATINI SM, 5. [iniſue, Fr] a man- 
ner of e to the Latin 


tongue. n 2 

LA'TINIST, 8. one” capable of writing 
or ſpeaking Lotim in its greateſt purity. 

N inet, Lat.] the 

unity of Latin Hife. 

To LA TINIZE, v. 4, Leb, Fr.] 
to uſe words in another Fanguage, that are 
borrawed from the Latin. by 

LA'TISH, Adj. ſomewhat late. 

LA'TITANT, Adj. [latitons, Lat.] eon- 
cealcd or lying hid. Laritant feveral 
months.” Bron. 


3% 
2 1 


LA TI TAT. $. [Lat. he lies hid] in Law, - 
-| a writ, which iſſues out of the King's Bench, 


ſo called ſrom a ſuppoſion that the defendant 
Jarks or lies bid, and is fled to ſome other 
country. 

LA“ TITUDE, S. [Fr. latitzdo, l. at.] 
breadth or width; in bodies of unequal di- 
menſions the ſhorteſt ſpace between the two 
extremes of its ſurface. Provided the 
length doth not exceed the latitude. Wet- 
ton. Room, ({pice, or- extent. The extent 
of the earth or heavens meaſuted from the 
equator to either pole. The diſtance of a place 
from the equator, either north or ſouth. Un- 
reſtrained or unlimited acceptation. Freedom 
from any ſettled rules. Extent or compre- 
hen ſion of any art or ſcience. He is out of 
bis latitude, a figurative expreſſion, implying 
that a perſon is in a place, or talking on a 
ſabje@ he is ignorant of. 

LATITUDINA/RIAN, Adj. | /atitudiraire, 
Fr. ] nut confined or reſtrained, with regard 
to actions or opinions. | 

LATITUDINA'RIAN, S. a perſon not 
conforming th any particular opinion or 
ſtandard ; but living and thinking without 
any reſtraint. n 

LA'TTER, S. the eamparative of ate, 
though univerſally written with it, contrary 
to the etymology, and the common practice 
in the ſuperlative late; yet, as Johnſon ob- 
ſerves, when the thing compared is mention- 
ed we uſe later, as * This fruit is /ater than 
the reſt.” But, latter when no compariſon is 
expreſſed. © In theſe latter ages.” Locke| 
Happening after a particular period, or after 
ſomething elſe. Modern, or not long done 
or paſt, Mentioned the laſt in order. 

LA'TTERLY, Adv. of late; in the laſt 
age or in the laſt part of life; not long ago 
A new word, invented without neccſlicy, and 


froth made by ſoap and water, 


ſupported without reaſon, 
| PP9 n Lu. 
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LA'TTICE, S. [lattis, Fr.] a window 
made of ſticks or 1ron bars croſſing each 


otlier. 5 

To LN T TIE, v. A. to mark with ctoſs 
ſtrokes like a lattice, To make with bars 
croſſing each other, 

LAVA' TION, S. [/avatis, Lat ] the 
aft of waſhing, ** The ſolemn day of her 
la vation. Haſtero, 

LA'VATORY, 8. [from /avs, Lat. to 

waſh] in Medieine, a waſh 5; ſome liquid 
with which diſeaſed parts are waſhed, ** La- 
watoties to waſh the temples.“ Harvey. In 
kiſtory, certain places in Peru or Chili, 
where gold is got out of the ground by 
means of waſhing, or. turning large ſtreams 
| _ a cavity dug in the earth for that pur- 
+ poſe. — 
x LAUD, S. f laus laudir, Lat.] the act of 
praiſing. In Divinity, that part of divine 
worſhip which conſiſts in praiſe, or an se- 
knowledgment and grateful ſenſe of benefits 
received from heaven. 

To LAUD, V. A. [ hade, Lat.] to praiſe; 
to ackndwledge with a ſenſe of gratitude, 

LAU'DABLE, Adj. [/audabilir, Lat.] 
worthy of praiſc or commendation. * In Me- 
dicine, healthy, or | generous, © Laudable 
jaices.“ Arby, 

LAU'/DANUM, S. a medicine compoſed 
of opium, Ec. 

To LA'VE, V. A. {/awo, Lat.] to waſh 
in any liquid. To throw up; to lade, or 
ſcoop out water, from lever, Fr, to raiſe.” - 

To LAVEER, V. A. to change the di- 
rection often in a courſe, © Againſt fiiff 

ales /laweering go.” Dry. | 
. LA V ENR S [laveir, Fr.] 
wall any thing in. 

To LAU'GH, V. N. 9 laß 
Laban, Sax.] to make a loud noiſe of ſudden 
merriment or mirth. Figuratively, to ap- 
pear gay, favourab'e, pleaſant, fertile, or fo 
as to canſe joy. Then /aughs the childiſh 
year with flowrets crowned” Dryd, Uſed with 
at, to treat with contempt or ridicule, * You'll 
be laugh'd at.” Shak. Actively, to deride ; 
to ridicule or mock, ſo as to make an object 
of cont-mpt, generally followed by ſcorn. 
« Lough to ſcorn—the power of men.” 
Shak, 

LAU'GH, S. [b, Belg.] an interrupted 
ſonnd of merriment cauſed by any object 
which excites ſudden mirth. | | 

LAU'GHABLE, Adj. proper to be langht 
at. Canſing.laughtew, *©** A /aughabie wri- 
ter,” Dryd. 

LAU'GHTER, S. one fond of mirth, or 
eaſily provoked to laughter. 

LAU'GHINGLY, Adv. in a gay merry 
manner. | 

LAU'GHINGSTOCK, S. a butt; an ob- 
jet of ridicule. 

LAUGHTER, S. [ abtor, Sax.] an 
expreſſion of ſudden mirth, occaſioned by a 
conyullive motion ot the precordia, muſ- 


a veſſel to 


LAW | 
cles of the mouth and face, with a loud noife 
and ſhaking of the breaſt arid ſides. An in- 
articular expreſſion of ſudden merriment. 

LA'VISH, Adj. the etymology is uncer- 
tain, but may be derived from iv, Lat. to 
waſh away} 3 to exceſs, Scattered in 
waſte ; profuſe. Figuratively, wild, unli- 
mited or unreſtrained. « Curding his Juviſh 
ſpirit.” Shak, : 

To LA'VISH, V. A. to waſte extravagant- 
ly. To profuſe or fling away. | 

LA'VISHER, S. a profuſe perſon. 

* LA'VISHLY, Adv. with ſuch a degree of 
liberaiity, or parting with any thing, as bor- 
ders on exceſs and indiſeretion. 

LA'VISHMENT, LA'VISHNESS, S. an 
extravagant, prodigal, or indiſcreet waſting, 
or giving away. i : 

To LAU'NCH, V. N. Lancer, elancer, Fr.] 
to force out to ſea: Uſed with into 
Launch tarther inta the ocean.“ - Locke, 
To tove at large. To expiate, To be dif- 
fuſed, applied to ſtile, followed by inte. 
*« Launched cut in'o a long oration,” Brome. 
tively, to put to ſea, To dart from the 
nend. Launching from the ſky—his 
\ writhen bolt.“ Dryd, Johnſon recommends 
it as better to write in the laſt ſenſe lanch, 
for the ſake of diſſ inction. 8 
LAUNDRESs, S. from laton, a peculiar 
kind of linen, and dreſs, ſo as to imply one 
that dreſſes linen] a woman employed in 
waſhing linen. 

LAU'NDRY, S. a room wherein linen 
is waſhed, or ironed. The act of walking 
linen. ** As appears in /aundry of cloaths.” 
Bacon. 

LAU REA T, Adj. [/zureatus, Lat. ] deck- 
ed or erowned with laurel. A Poet Laureat, 
is one who makes odes which are performed 
before the king on his birth-day, and on the 
beginning of the new year; tor which his 
aſu21l allowance was a butt of ſack, which is 
now commuted for by a regular ſalary. 

LAU'REL, S. — Fr. /aurus, Lat.] 
a tree, called alſo the cherry bay. 

LAU'RELLED, Adj. crowned with laure). 

LAW, S. [!2ga, {/ab, Sax loi, Fr. ] a rule 
of action. A precept from a ſuperior autho- 
rity which an inferior is obliged to obey. 
A judicial proceſs. Any thing obliged to he 
done. To rake the law, implies to commence 
an »Qion. ; 

La WFUL, Adj. agreeable to law, That 
which may be done without violating the 
p:ecepts of ſuperior authority. x 

LA W'FULLY, Adv. in a manner con- 
formable to, and p:rmitted by, the precepts 
of a'ſup-+ior authority, or the laws, 

LAW'GIVER, S. a legiſlator. A ſu- 
preme magittrate, 

LAW'GIVING, Adj. legiflitive, or en- 
acting laws. 

LAW'LESS, Adj unreſtrained by any 
law. Suhject to no law, Contrary to Jaw. 
| Law. 


| 
| 
| 
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e 
. AWILESSLX, Adv. in 4 manner coh- 

Uary to law. | | 
LAWMAKER, S. a legiſlator, 5 
LAN N, S. [and, Dan, lawn, Wan] an 
open plain between wood: Fine linen, 
remarkable for being uſed in the {i-cves of a 


biſhop's robes, from Ian, Dalm, _ 
3 S. a proceſs, ſuit, or action 


aw. 
LAW'YER, S. a counſellor, or one that is 
Killed in the law. 2. Keb. 148. 


LAX, Adj. [laxus, * without re- Adiſ. To 


ſtra int, not confined. compact, or not 
having its parts ſtrongly or cloſely joined. 
« Tike /axer matter. Weoodew. Vague, not 
accurate or exact. In Medicine, ſe in 
body. Slack. The lax membrane.“ 
Holder. . 

\ L#&'X, Sax. a looſeneſs or diarrhza. 

LAXA'TION, S. the act of looſening or 

flackening. 

LA'XATIVE, Adj. [/axatif, Fr.] in Me- 
— having the power to remove coſtive- 
eis. 

LAXATIVE, S. in Medicine, a remedy 
that purges. \ , 

LA'X ATIVENESS, S. the power of curing 
or removing coſtiveneſs. 

LA'XITY, S. [/axitas, Lat.] the ſtate of a 
body whoſe parts are not ſtrongly compacted, 
Vagueneſs, applied to the different ſeoſes in 
which words are uſed, Slacknefs or looſe- 
neſs, oppoſed to tenſion or tightneſs. _ 
— oppoſed to cloſeneſs or comp — 

n 


LA'XNESS, S. Iooſeneſs, oppoſed to ten- 
ſion. Vagueneſs, or want of preciſion, ap- 
E to language. In Medicine, a looſe ha- 

it of body, oppoſed to coſtiven 

LAL, Preter of LYE, 

To LA'Y, V. A. [ Preter laid, Part. Paſ- 
ſive lain, from lecgen, Sax, ] to place upon the 
ground. To beat down, applicd to corn or 
graſs. To put or place. To fix deep, ap- 
plied to foundation. To put into any ſtate. 
« Lay aſleep. Pac. To calm, till, quiet 
or allay, applied to winds or ſtorms. To 
hinder a ſpectre from walking. To bay | 
the devil.” L'EHr. In Gardening, to pro- 
pagate or multiply plants by fixing their twigs- 
in the ground. To depofite money in a 
wager. To bring foith eggs or young, ap- 
plied to birds. To /ay frege.” To apply 
with violence. To ſcheme, contrive or plan. 
In Law, to exhibit or offer, joined with in- 
difiment. © He lays his indictment. A terb. 
To lay befere, to expole to view; to diſplay, 
To lay by, to keep or reſerve for ſome future 
occalion. ** Let every one lay by him in 
ſtore.“ 1. Cor. xvi. 2. To forego any prac- 
tice ; to put off any dreſs; to diſmiſs any 
perſon. To lay down, to depoſit as a pledge, 
equivalent or ſatisfacton. To quit or reſign, 
« Loid down the ſword. Black. To lie 


to ſpend or pay away, 2 to money; t9 
y 


4 lay out himſelf for the good of his country.” 


| LAZ 
| Pſal. xlyiii. To advance as a maxim, 25. 1 
plied to arguments. Uſed with forth, to ex- 


patiate or enlarge upon. © He lays himſcl — 
forth upon — — of * raven," * 
L'Efir. To phie in a decent poſture, nu 

plied to a corpſe, © Embalm me, then ) f 
me "ap! Shak. To lay bold of, to ſeine, of 1 
catch, or apprehend. © Favourable ſeaſom I von 
beheld fully /aid beld of.” Locke, Follouel 7. 
by in, to keep as a reſerve; to ſtore or tres- grout 


ſure. “ To lay in timely proviſions.” 44 
lay on, to beat with violence, applied 
to blews. To charge with ; to accuſe of; 
to impute, 4 A; fault on us. Sh, 
To place a upon a perſon ; to im. 
poſe or enjoin, To lay on or you no 
greater burthen,” Az xv. 28. To lay ou, 


diſplay or cxhibĩt. out bigotry in al 


its co Atterb. To plan or diſpoſe, -2 
« The. is [aid cut into a grove.” 
Brome. hen uſed with the reciprocal pro- 


noun to exert, or make great efforts, © To 


Smuallridge. To lay together, to collect, or 
bring into one point of view. ** If we ly 


all theſe things zogeiber.” South, To lay under, * 
to ſubject, or make ſubject to. „ LH, 
nder the reſtraint of laws.” Audiſ. Uſed et 
with ＋. to confine, applied to. diſcaſes. Wi re. 
* Laid up by that diſeaſe.” Temple. To te- aa o 
ſerve ſtore or treaſure againſt. ſome future is - 
time. Fathers are wont to /ay 1p for , 1 
their ſons.” Milt. To lay upon, to impute on | 
or charge, applied to faults. Far from WF. 85 
laying a blot upon Luther.” Atterb. To im- his if 
poſe or inflict, applied to puniſt ment. * & is © 
puniſhment laid uren Eve. Locke, Neuterly, To 


to produce or brin s, applicd to fowls ; 
to h about, to Airtke Sn al ſides ; figura- 
tively, to act with great afſiduity and vigour. 
* They lay about them to caſt a ſlur upon 
the king.“ Seth. To lay on, to. (trike of 
beat furiouſly.” * He lays me on.“ Dryden, 
Uſed with cut, to expoſe. - ** Lay cut their 
corn in the ſun.” Guard. 

LAY, S. [H, leag Sox} OY ground 
voplowed and kept for catiſe. “ A milt of 
daiſies on a flow'ry Jay. Dryd. 

LA'Y, S [i, Scot. lay, Fr.] a ſong or 

. © Tun'd her ſoft ys.” Par. Lift. 
LAY, Adj. [ laicus, Lat. dat eg, Gr. } be- 
longing to the people who follow trades and 
ſecular buſineſs, oppoſed to the clergy. 

- LA'YER, S. a bed; a row, a ſtratum of 
earth. or any other thing. Jn botany, 2 
ſprig, ſtalk, or branch of a plant, layed un- 
der the mould iu * to take rout and pro- 
pagate. A hen that lays eggs. 

LAY'MAN, S. one who follows any trade 
and is not in orders. In painting, an image 
to draw by. ; 
LA'ZAR, S. a perſon who is hecome nav- 
ſeous, with filthy and pellilential ſores and 


along a bed, * 1 will Jay me det in peace. | 


diſcaſes; u leper. 
4 LAZAs 


LEA 


LAZARE'TTO, LA'ZAR-HOUSP, 8. 


Jazaretto, Ital.] an hoſpital for the recep- 
— of the diſeaſed. 4 TÞ 

LA'ZILY, Adv. in an idle, inactive, 
Nuggiſh manner. 

LA'ZING, Adj. [from /azy] in a ſtate 
of fluggiſn idleneſs, ** Lazing and lolling 
upon his couch.“ South. 

LAZULI, S. [Ital. azure] a None, the 
ground of which is blue, ſpotted and veined 
with white, and a gliſtening merallic yel- 
low, It appears to — of a white 
parry and eryſtalline matter; of flakes of 
de golden or * talk, a ſhining yellow 
ubſtance, which fumes in calcination and 
produces a ſulphurous ſmell, and laſtly of a 
blue ſubſtance, uſed much among the paint- 
s, under the name of ultramarine. 

LAZ, Adj. {from @ Peiſe, Fr. at one's 
aſe; laxie] a perſon unwilling or tedious in 
orking. 

LEA'D, 8. [this word, as well as its de- 
ivatives are pronounced {ed, from led, Sax, ] 
dne of the ſofteſt, moſt ductile and moſt 
jeavy metals next to gold, very ſubject 
o ruſt, diſſolyed by the weakeſt acids; it 

employed in ling gold and ſilver 
by the cupel; common ceruſs is made 
dt " means of vinegar, of ceruſs red-lead, 
of red or -burnt lead the beſt yellow ochre, 
nd of lead and tin together ſolder for lead. 
ts ſpecific gravity is to that of water as 

132 to 1000. It abounds in England more 
han in any other country, and at Mendip 
n Somerſetſhire above all other places in 
his iſland. In the plural it is uſed for the 
lat roof on an houſe,” _ 

To LEA'D, V. A. to fit with lead. 

To LEAD, v. A. [this word arid its 
erivatives are pronounced led, from ſædan, 
dax. ] to conduct by holding a perſon's hand. 
To conduct, or ge before an army ot any 
— of men, as a commander, To ſhew a 
perſon the method of attaining any thing, 
pplied to the mind, and uſed with ins. 

Not ſo proper to {rad us into the know- 
doe.” Wattt, Uſed with on, to draw on, 
ntice, or allure. © Lead him on with a 
ne baited delay.” Shat. To indnce or yo 
uade by ſome pleaſing motive. To paſs or 
end in a particular manner, followed by 
fe. To lead a dance, figuratively, to put a 
erſon to great trouble in following one, or 
> diſcovering any truth. Neuterly, to go 
+ or ſhow the way. In gaming, to play 


LEA'DEN, S. pronounced laden, made of 
l. Figuratively, heavy; or \unwilling. 
if he be leaden, icy, cold.” Shak, Hea- 
or dull, applied to the diſpoſition. 

LEADER, S8. [pronounced leeder] one 
it goes before to ſhew the way to another. 
captain, or commander, applied to an 


- 


u 


'LEA 


LEADING, Part. ſ from bad the verb! 
principal, or chief. The ſhape is the /eau* 
ing quality.” Lecke. 

LEA'DING-STRINGS, S. flrings by 
which children art held when they are taught 
to walk. | 

LEA'F, S. [plural kaves, from leaf Sax. 
let, Belg. a part of a plant extended into 
length and breath; the moſt extreme part 
of a branch conſiſting of a very glutinous 
matter, and furniſhed every where with veins 
and neryes. Its office is to ſubtilize and give 
more ſpirit to the ſap, and convey it to the 
buds. But to be more particular, the ares 
reccive in the ſpring the crude humours into 
themſelves, where they are elaborated, and 
then conveyed to the plant; it is by the /caves 
that the redundancy of humours is diſperſed, 
which would otherwiſe ſurcharge and mor- 
tify the plant; it is by means of the bibu- 
lous veſſels of the leaves that the aqueous 
particles of the air a1eimbibed, and the mo'ſ- 
ture exhauſted in the day is recruited ; and it 
is by the lexves that the future bud and con- 
ſequently a ſucteſſion of fruit; is continued 
and rendered poſſible. In Books it is a part 
containing two pages. One fide of a donble 
or folding door; the flap of a table. Any 
thing beaten thin, 3s, /eaf-gold and ſilver. 

To LEAF, V. N. to produce leaves. 

% Trees—would f about ſolſtice.” Brown. 
LEA'FLESS, Adj. withovt leaves. 
LEA'FY, Adi. tull of leaves. 
LEA'GUE, S. [pronounced dg, from i- 
gue, Fr. liga, Span.] a confederacy; 4 com- 
bination, or an alliance entered into between 
princes and fates for their mutual aid and de- 
fence, It is peculiarly applied to that enter- 
ed into in France from 1576 to 1593, to pre- 
vent Henry IV. who was of the reformed' 
religion, from ſucceding to that crown. 

To LEAGUE, V. N. to unite ; to en- 
ter into an alliance for mutual aid and de- 
fence ; applied to princes and ſtates. 
LEA*GUE, S. [/:g:j, Fr.] a meaſure of 
length containing about three miles. 
LEA'GUED; Adj. confederated ; united 
by an alliance. 

LEA GUER, S. [{:gger, Dan.] a ſiege, or 
in vell ment of a town. A camp. Carried 
into the l-aguer of the adverſaries. Sheb. 
LEA'S, S [/zc&, Belg.} a hole which 
lets water into a ſhip, and out of a barrel, 
To ſpring a leak, is to receive ſome damage by 
which water may enter into a ſhip. 

To LEAK, V. N. to let water in or out, 
To drop through a breach. Leakirg fire,” 
Dryd. 

LEA'KAGE, S. the ſtate of a veſſel that 
lets water in or out through ſome hole ot 
breach. An allowance in the cuſtoms, to 
importers of wine, 

LEA'KY, Adj. full of holes or chinks 
which let water in, applied to ſhips 3 but 


my. One at the head of any party. ** En- 
ved by three or four leaders.” Swift. 
No. XVI. 


| which let water out, applied to barrels. 
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fat. 


jumping. To embrace or copulate, applied 


| EA 

To LEAN, V. A. [pronounced len, pre- 
ter /caned, or /eant, hlinan, Sax.] to rel! 
againſt. To be in a bendiog poſture. Fi- 
guratively, to have a tendencey, or propen- 
tity ; uſc] with 7. 

LEA'N, Adj. [/2ne, Sax. J thin or want- 
mg fat or fleſh. Figuratively, low, or poor, 
oppoſed to great or rich. Let not a /eaner 
action rend us.“ Shak. 5 

LEAN, S. that part of fleſh which is 
without any fat, | 

LEA'NLY, Adv. wanting fat or fleſh. 
Meagerly ; thinly. 

LEA'NNESS, S. want of fleſh, Want of 


To LEA'P, V. N. [hlepan, Sax.] to 
jump with the feet cloſe together. To ruſh 
with violence. To bound or fpring. To 
fly or ſtart. Actively, to paſs over or into by 


to ſome beaſts. | 

LEA'P, S. a bound, ſpring, or jump: an 
act whereby a perſon riies upwards, or flings 
himſelf forwards with a ſpring without 
changing his feet. A ſudden or abrupt tran- 
ſition. An aſſault of a beaſt of prey, The 
act of copulation, applied to of ©, The ef- 
felt of leoping ; hazard. | 

LEA'P-FROG, S. a play, wherein boys 
lezp over each other. 

LEA'P-YEAR, S. every fourth year, ſo 


calle] from its leaping or advancing a day] the hides of b 


then 266 days, and February 29 days. 

To LEA'RN, V. A. [/exrnan, Sax.] to 
reecive or improve by inſtruction. To teach. 
« Haſt thou not earned me how.“ Shak. In 
many European languages the ſame word fig- 
nifies to learn and to teach, i. e, to gain and 
impart knowledge ; but it were to be wiſhed 
that the Engliſh would for the {ke of diſtine- 


more that year than 7 12 tha year has 


LEA 
tenure, or right by which a perſon enjoy; 


a thing. |; | 

To LEA'SE, V. A. to let out by leaſe, 
To LEA'SE, v. A. [eſen, Belg. | to glean: 
or gather the ſcattered corn after the harye| 
is car ied in. 

LEA'SER, S. a glcaner, A gatherer d 
corn after the reapers. 

LEASH, S. [ leiſe, Fr. ] a leather thong by 
which a falconer holds his hawk, or a cour- 
ſer leads his grey-hound. Like a fawn. 
ing grey-hound in a /eafo.” Shak. In Hunt. 
ing, three creatures ot the ſame ſort, appli- 
ed to dogs, hares, &c. Figuratively, any 
— conſiſting of three in number, A 

an j 

To LEA SH, V. A. to bind; to couple; 
„ Leaſbt in like hounds.“ Shak, 

LEAST, Adj. [the ſuperlative of {i 
the comparative of which is 4%; Dr. Wi 
lis propoſes it to be ſpelt %, that it might 
be more analogous to the comparative; but 
as this would be a means of confuſing it with 
left the conjunction, it would be. better to 
continue the old ys" It is derived fron 
left, Sax. ] leſs than others; excecdiug 
others in ſmallneſs. 

LEAST, Adv. in the loweſt degree, Leh 
than any other way. At Laft; to fay u 
more; to mention in the loweſt degree. 

LEATHER, 5 letber, Sax 

s dreſſed and tanned 
The ſkin, joined to lole ; and applicd to a 
excoriation cauſed by hard riding. 

LEATHER, Adj. — * or con- 
ſiſting of leather. 

LEA*THERN, Adj. [ledern, Tent.] mat 
of leather. 

LEAVE, S. [leafe, Sax.]. permiſſion, 
Allowance or conſent. Farewel; adieu; 
a compliment paid before a perſon's d depat- 


tion and preater —_— uſe theſe words | ture; uſed with take. 


with more preciſion, a 


apply learn pure-| To LEA'VE, Adj. to quit, depart from 


Iy to the gaining, and reach oniy to the ſ or deſert. To ſuffer to remain without ti 


communicating or imparting knowledye, 


king away. To appeal to, or to permit with- 


Adively to take example from. Learn of | out oppoſition. © I dave the reader (0 


me.” Matt. xi. xxix. 


LEA'RNED, Adj. having the mind im- 


judge. Locke. To ceaſe to do; to deſil. 
© Leave caring for the aſſes 1 Sam. ix. 5 


proved by ſtudy, inſtrugtion, and obſer- Jo /c:we off, to deſiſt, applied to ations ; u 


vation. Skilled ; fkiiful, expert; know- 


lay aſide as uſeleſs, applied to dieſs; and t0 


ing. Skilled in books or the learning of the | forſake or quit, applied to perſons. © To 


ſctoots. 

LEA/RNEDLY, Adv. with extenſive 
reading, deep ſtudy, and diligent obſervation. 

LEARNING, S. Kill in languages or 

ſcience: 3 knowledge in books diſtinguiſhed 
from that of mankind, which is termed ex- 
perience, Skill in any thing wheiiter good 
Or bad. 

LEA'RNER, S. one who is yet under the 
tuition of, or reccivin 8 in ſtruction from ano- 
ther. 

LEA'SE, S. [as, Sax.] a contract for a 
certain term of years, or for life, in conſi- 


leave ſome of his old acquaintance.“ Hf 
of F. Bull. Toe leave cut, to omit; to neg- 
left, Uſed with te, to bequeath by will ; U 
give as au inheritance ; but if followed by i 
reciprocal pronoun ;.to abandon, to reſign; 
to give up without any farther interpoſition. 
If a wiſe man be /eft ro bimſelf.** Tila: 
Neuterly, to ceaſe ; to quit or give over 20 
aQtion. 

LEA'VED, Adj. covered with lea, 
Made with folds. F | 

LEA'VEN, Adj. [pronounced {wer ud 


deration of ſome payment. Figuratively, any 


the e ſhort 5 levaia Fs. from ſevo, Lat. Þ 


, J 
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LEE 

riſe] ferment mixed with any maſs, to make 
it light ; particularly uſed of four dough 
mixed in a maſs of bread. Figuratively, any 
mixture which makes a general change in a 
maſs : uſed in a bad ſenſe. 

To LEAVEN, V. A. to ferment by ſome 
thing mixed. Figuratively, to taint ; to cor- 
rupt; or embye. 

EA'VER, S. one who quits or forſakes 
another. A maſter aver. Shak. 

LEA'VES, S. the plural of LEAF. 

LEA/VINGS, S. a remnant ; a reſidue; 
relicks; applied to perſons. Offils. This 
word has no ſingular. 

LEA'VY, Adj. full of leaves; covered 
with leaves. 

LE'CHER. S. [derived by Skinner, from 
luxure, old Fr.] a lewd perſon, or one wl:0 
indulges unchaſte love. 

To LE'CHER, V. N. to frequent the 
ſtews and public proſtitutes, | 

LE'CHEROUS, Adj. led; frequenting 
the ſtews, and concerned with proſti- 
tutes. 

LECHEROU3NESS, S. the quality of 
being lewd or indnlging luſt, 

LECTURE, S. [Fr.] a diſcourſe upon 
any ſubject pronounced in public. The act 
of reading. © In the zFyre of holy ſerip- 
ture.” Brætun. A ſharp reproof or repri- 
mand. 

To LECTURE, v. A. to joſtruct in a 
public diſcourſe, To reprimand in an in- 
ſolent manner. 

LE'CTURER, S. one who publicly pro- 
neunces a diſcourſe on any ſubject. A 
clergyman who is choſen by a pariſh to 
preach on a Sunday in the afternoon, and 
paid by voluntary ſabfcription. 

LECTURESHIP, S. the employ or office 
of a lecturer. 

LED, Part. and preter of LEAD. | 

LEDGE, S. (/ ggon, Belg. to lie] a ro 
or layer. Any prominence or riſing part. A 
narrow ſhelf fixed againſt a wall, 

LEDHORSE, S. a ſumpter or ſtate 
horſe, 

LEE, S. [lie, Fr.] in the plural dregs; 
or ſediment, of any liquor. Figuratively, 
the dregs or lowed! order of gthe people, 
Among ſailors, that part which is towards or 
oppoſite to the wind. A lee ſhore is that on 
which the wind blows, A le the helm, is to 
put the helm to the Jeeward fide of the ſhip. 
A leezward ſhip, is that which is not faſt by 
the wind, nor makes her way ſo good as ſhe 
Thould. © To lay a ſhip by the lee, is to bring 
her ſo that her ſails may be flat againſt her 
maſts, and the wind way come right againſt 
her broad ſide, Lee wway, is the angle made 
by the line on which the ſhip ſhould run, ac- 
cording to her courſe, 

LEECH, S. [, or /eck, Goth.] a phy- 
ſeian, or one who profeſſes the art of Heal- 
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ing: at preſent obſolete, unleſs in poetry: 
hence coxoleech All in uſe. This leech 
Arbuthnot was yelept. Gay. A kind of 
ater ſcrpent uſed to draw blood in ſuch caſes 
where the lancet might not be ſafe. 

LEE, Nathaniel, a very eminent dramatic 
poet of the laſt century, was the ſon of a 
clergyman, who gave him a very liberal edu- 
cation. He received his firſt rudiments of 


| learning at Weſtminſter ſchool, from whence 


he went to Trinity college, Cambridge. — 
Coming to London, however, his inclinatiun 
prompted him to appear on the theatre; but 
he was not moe ſucceſsful in repreſenting the 
thoughts of other men, than many a genius 
beſides, who have been equally unfortunate _ 
in treading the tage, although they knew lo 
well how to write tor it. He produced eleven 
tragedies, all of which contain a very great 
portion of true poetic enthuſiaſm.— ow, if 
any ever felt the paſſion of love more truly; 
nor could any one deſcribe it with more ten- 
derneſs, Addiſon commends his genius 
highly ; obſerving that none of our Englimm 
e had a happier turn for tragedy, although 
ris natural fire and unbridled impetuoſity 
hurried him beyondall bounds of probability, 
and ſometimes were quite out of nature, 
The truth is, this poct's imagination ran 
away with his reaſon ; ſo that at length he 
became quite crazy : and prew ſo bad that 
his friends were obliged to confine him in 
Bedlam, where he made that tamous witty 
reply to a coxcomb ſcribller, who had the 
cruelty to jeer him with his misfortune, by 
obſerving that it was an eaſy thing to write 
like a madman : , ſaid Lee, it is not an 
eaſy thing to ⁊urite lile a madmar. : but it is very 
ealy to evrite like a feel. 

Lee had the good fortune to recover the 
ed of his reaſon ſo far 3s to be diſcharged 
from his melancholy confinement ; but he 
did not long ſurvive his enlargement, dying 
at the early age of thirty-four. Cibber, in 
his lives of the poets, ſys he periſhed unfor- 
tunately in a night ramble in London ſtreets; 
and other writers mention the ſame thing: 
and probably this was the ead of poor Nat 
Lee! 

LEEDS, atown in the W. riding of York- 
ſhire, with two markets, on Tueſdays and 
Saturdays; and two fairs, viz. on July 10, for 
horſes and hard-ware, and on November 8 
for horned cattle, horſes, and hard-ware. It 
is ſeated on the river Are, and is a Jarge well 
built corporation-town, whoſe inhabitants 
have a manufacture in cloth, in which they 
drive a conſiderable trade. It alſo ſends two 
members to parliament, and has the title of 
a dutchy. It is 25 miles W. S. W. of York, 
42 E. N. E. of Mancheſter, and 82 N. by 
W. of London, Lon 16. 18. lat 53, 48. 

LE'EK, S. [Mac, Sax.] in Botany, the 

P 2 Purrum; 


| 
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Porrum ; its flower is bell. ſhaped, has 6 pe- 
tals collected into a ſpherical head, covered by 
a common roundiſh ſpatha, which withers. 
It is included in the ſame claſs wich garlic by 
Linnæus, but in Miller, makes a diſtinct ge- 
nus, having two ſpecies. 

LEER, S. [ler, Dan.] a ſide view. The 
act of looking aſkaunce. Figuratively, an 
affected caſt of the countenance, 

To LE'ER, V. N. to look at by turning 
the eyeballs to one corner, or by taking a 
ſide view, To look at with an affected caſt 
of the countenance, 

LEET, S. {lethe] a little court held with- 
in a mznor. 

LEEWARD, Adj. [pronounced Juward, 


from dee and wweard, Sax.] towards the 


wind. 

LEFT, the part and preter of LEAVE. 

LEFT, Adj. [ufte, Belg. ] that which is 
oppoſite to the right. That ſide of an ani- 
mal in which the heart is ſituated. 

LEFTHA'NDED, Adj. uſing the left 
hand more frequently and conveniently than 
the right. ; 

LEFTHA'NDEDNESS, S. the habitual 
vſe of the left hand. : 

LE'G, S. [eg, Dan. leggur, Iſl.] the 
limb by which the body is ſupported, begin- 
ing from the knee and reaching to the foot. 
Atter make, a bow, or compliment made by 
drawing the leg along the ground. To fland 
2 one's oxwn legs, ſignifies to ſupport or de- 

end one's ſelf, ** Perſon's of his fortune 

could well have flood wpon their own legs.” 
Collier. Figuratively, that by which any 
thing is ſupported. ** The leg of a table.“ 
he leg of a ſtool,” 

LE'GACY, S. [/egatum, Lat.] any thing 
given or bequeathed by will, 

LEGAL, Adj. [Fr. from lege, Lat. 
laws] done agreeable to the laws, Law- 
ful 


LEGA'LITY, S. f egalite, Fr.] the quali- 
ty of being agreeable to the laws. | 

To { E'GALIZE, V. A. [| legaliſer, Fr.] 
to authoriſe or make lawful, “ If any thing 
can legalize revenge.” South. 

LE GALLY, Adv. in a manner agreea- 
ble to the laws. 

LE'GATE, S. [Lgat, Fr.] a deputy am- 
baſſador, or one Ml Toa! to ay af- 
fairs for another, More particularly applied 
to a commiſſioner deputed by the pope. 

LEGATEE, S. from /zgatum, Lat.] a 
perſon who has ſome thing lett by will, 

LEGATINE, Adj. belonging to a le- 
gate of the pope. | 

LEGA'TION, S. [legatio, Lat.] miſſion. 
Deputation; commiſſion; embaſly ; or the 
(tate of a perſon authoriſed to tranſact any 
buſine(s for another. | 

LEGA'TOR, S. [/egatio of lege, Lat.] 
one who makes a will and leaves or be- 
queaths Jegacics, i 


- 
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LE OCEND, 8. [legenda, Lat. things thy 
ſhould. be read] originally a book in the Ro- 
miſh church, containing the leſſons tha 
were to be read in divine ſervice z the word 
was alſo applicd to hiſtories of the lives of 
ſaints, becauſe chapters were read out df 
them at matins; but as the golden legend, 
compiled by James de Varaſe, about the year 
1290, contained in it ſeveral ridiculous (tc 
ries, the word is now uſed by proteſtants to 
hgnify any incredible narrative. In the 
ſtudy of medals, it is applied to the letter; 
engraved about the margins of coins, or the 
inſcriptions of medals which ſerve to explain 
their figures ot devices. 

LE'GER, S. [ſpelt likewiſe ledger, lei ige, 
from /egger, Bel 12 thing that lies of 
remains in a place, thus, Leger ambaſſu 
dors, were ſuch as were ſent to remain in the 
courts of princes to obſerve their motions, 
and to hold correſpondence with them.“ Bar, 
A leger bait, is that which is fixed or mad: 
to reſt in one certain place when the fiſbyr is 
abſent.” Walt, A leger book, is that which 
lies in a compting-houſe, containing the 


journal methodized in ſuch a manner that 4 
perſon may at one view ſee the ſtate of any 
erſon's account. 

LE'GERDEMAIN, 8. * quick or 
nimble of hand] ſlight of hand. the pow 
of deceiving the eye by the quickneſs, 

LEGE'/RITY, S. [Agerete, Fr.] light 
neſs ; nimbleneſs, or activity. 

LE GGED, Adj. having legs. Being ſup- 
ported by legs. 

LE/GIBLE, Adj. [legibilis, Lat.] ſuch u 
may be read. Apparent ; evident; diſco- 
yerable, Opinions are legible in their 
countenances.” Collier, | 
LE/GIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as ta 
be read, 

LEGION, S. [legiz, Lat.] a body of 
ſoldiers in the Roman army. Vegetius, 
when he conſidered its nature, could not help 
ſaying, that ſome deity had inſpired the Ro- 
mans with the idea of it, Figuratively, u 
army or military force. Any great or con- 
ſiderable number. © Not in the Agi - 
horrid hell.“ Sab. 

LE'GIONARY, Adj. [ legienarius, Lat. 
belonging to a legion ; containing a legion; 
containing any great number. 

LEGISLA'LION, S. {from ee 
Lat.] the act of giving laws, or the ſcience 
of government. Pythagoras joined legiſla- 
tion to his philoſophy.” Littleton. 
LEGISLA'TIVE, Adj. giving ar making 
aus. ; 

LEGISLA'TOR, S. [ legiſlatour, Fr.) 3 
lawgiver. a 

LEGISLA“TURE, S. the power of mak- 
ing or repealing laws. 

LEG FTI MAC, S. the quality of being 
born of parents lawfully married. Lawful- 


neſs of birth, Figuratively, genuinenels, 
oppoſet 


LEI 


to ſpuriouſneſs, ** The legitima 
or reality of theſe marine bodies. Wooduw. M 
LEGY TIMATE, Adj. [/egitimus, Lat.] 
dorn in marriage. | 
To LEGVTIMATE, V.A. 1 Fr.)] 
to communicate the rights of à legitimate 
perſon to one that is a baſtard, 
LEGITIMA'TION, 8. [Fr.] lau fulneſs 
of birth. The quality of being born in 
marriage. The a& of inveſting with the 
privileges of a perſon born in marriage. 
LEICESTER, a capital town of Leiceſter- 
ſhire, with three markets, on Wedneſdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, and four fairs, on 
May 12, and July 5, for horſes, cows, and 
on Octo 10, for horſes, cows, 
ſheep, and a great deal of cheeſe ; and on 
December $ tor horſes and cows, but it is 
incon ſiderable. It is pleaſantly ſeated on the 
river Sour, over which there are two bridges. 
It is a corporation, containing three pariſh- 
churches, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, having the title of an earldom. It bas 
a very ſpacious market - place, the ſtreets are 
paved, and great quantities of ſtockings are 
wove in this town. It is 24 miles S. by E. 
of Derby, 42 N. of Northampton, and gg 
N, W. by N. of London. Lon. 16. 30. lat. 


2. 40. 
, LEICESTERSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 
33 miles in length and 30 in bread: h, bound. 
ed on the S. by Northamptonſhire, on the 
W. by Warwickſhire and Derbyſhire, on the 
N. by Nottinghamſhire, and on the E. by 
Lincolnſhire and Rutlandſhire. It contains 
about 18, 700 houſes, 112, 200 inhabitants, 
92 pariſhes, and 11 market towns, of which 
none but Leiceſter ſends members to parlia- 
ment, which, with two for the county, 
make only four. The = | rivers are, 
the Sour, the Ey, the Wreake, the Sence, 
the Swift, and the Welland. The air is 
very good, and the foil, in the ſouthern 
parts, very fruizful; and in the rich mea- 
cows they feed great numbers of cattle and 
ſheep. The northero part is more barren 
and ſtony, and has many rocks of limeſtone 
with which the natives improve the ground, 
as well as coal-pits, It yields the ſame com- 

odities as the other counties, but is noted 
for plenty of beans, whence the inhabitants 
have got the name of Bean- bellies. It is ſe- 
parated from Warwickſhire by an old Ro- 


man way, called Watling-ſtreet, which runs 


croſs the kingdom, Leiceſter. is the principal 
dun. 

LEVSURABLY, Adv. at leiſure; gra- 
wally, or without hurry. 

LEVSURABLE, Adj. {from kifure] done 
at leifure ; done without hurry. 

LEISURE, S. [hifir, Fr.] freedom from 
buſineſs or hurry, Vacant time; vacancy 
pf mind or a power to do a thing gradually, 
Fr in what manner a perſon chuſes. Con- 
ſenience of time, 


LEN 


LEISURELY, Adj. done deliberately, 
flowly and gradually, or without haſte ur 


hurry. 

"LEM MA, S [inupua, Gr.] in mathematics, 
a kind of propoſition previouſly laid down ta 
render any problem more clear and eaſy. 

LEMON, S. [en, Fr. lemenium, low 
Lat.] the fruit of the lemon tree. It has 
ten or twelve ſtamina joined in, or forming 
three or four bodies; and an oval germen 
ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by a 
globular ſummit, which afterwards becomes 
an oval fruit, with a fleſhy rind, incloſing a 
thin pulpy fruit with ſeveral cells, contain- 
ing each two hard ſeeds, Linnæus places it 
in the eighteenth ſect. of his ſecond claſs, 
joining it with the citron and orange; but 
as the fruit of theſe trees are different, this 
one to be an inaccuracy. The ſpecies are 
t ree. 

LEMONA'DE, 8. [limenadea, Ital.] a li- 
2 conſiſting of water, lemon - juice and 


ugar. 

To LE'ND, V. A. [lænan, blenan, Sax.) 
to let a perſon have a thing on condition of 
returning it, To permit a perſon to uſe a 
thing on condition of its being reſtored. To 
afford or grant, this word, which, conveying 
leſs peremptorineſs than give, is uſed before 
words implying aſſiſtance, patience, or at- 
tontion. ** To /end afliſtance, to lend at- 
tention.”! 

LENDER, S. one who permits another 
to uſe any thing on condition of returning 
it. One who makes a trade of putting mo- 
ney to intereſt, 

LENGTH, S. [lencg, Sax. ] the extent 
of any thing from one end to another. Ihe 

reateſt ſpace, or longeſt line that can be 

rawn from the two extremes ef any body. 
After full, the full extent of a perſon when 
lying oa the ground. A certain ſpace, por- 
tion, or extent of place or time. Long con- 
tinuance or protection. Length of days.” 
Dryd. Reach, extent, or degree. After or, 
full extent, without abreviating cr contract- 
ing, applied to writings. ** I will inſert it 
at length.” Speft. NY, 40. Diſt be- 
tween two places, or from a pla « He 
had marched to the length of Exeter.“ 
Clarend. The end or latter part of any time 
aſſigned. At length, at laſt, formerly writ- 
ten at the length. 

To LENG THEN, V. A. to make longer. 
To protract the duration of any thing. To 
draw out, or take up a longer time in the 
pronunciation, applied to the quantify of 
ſyllables. Sometimes uſed with ct by way 
of emphaſis, to protract, to extend to a longer 
ſpace of time. To ſengtben out his date.” 
* Neuterly, to grow longer or increaſe 
in length, applied both to ſpace and time, 

LE/NGTH WISE, Adv. according to the 
length ; with one end foremoſt. 
LENIENT, Adj. [leniens, Lat.) leſſening ; 


rendering 
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vendering leſs painful, Laxative, applied to 
medicines. Oils are Jenient.V Arbuth. 

To LENIFY, V. 2 old Fr.] to 
render leis painful. To afſuage, * To 
{nify the pain.” Dryd. 

LENITIVE, Adj. [lenirif, Pr.] leſſening 
or diminifhing any pain. Softening or emo- 
Jient. | 


LE'NITIVE, S. any thing applied to eaſe The /eprg 


pain, or to palliate. 

LE'NITY, S. [lenitas, Lat.] mildneſs. 
A tenderneſs of diſpoſition”; mercy. 

LENS, S. [Lat.] in dioptrics, a ſmall 
Toundiſh glaſs ; generally applied to a glaſs 
that is convex on both ſides, but ſometimes 
Hgnihes any optical glaſs. 

LENT, S. | lenten, Sax.] forty days ſet 
apart for abſtinence by the church, which 
xeceives its name from its happening in the 
ſpring. It is ſuppoſed by Jerom, Leo and 
Auſtin to have been inſtituted even by the 
apoſtles themſelves, becauſe it is not enjoin- 
ed in any council; and in ſome of the oldeſt 
Fathers, is mentioned is a practice of ſome 
1tanding. h 

LENTEN, Adj. uſed in Lent. Abſti- 
nent, or ſparing. 4 A enten ſailad cool'd 
Her blood.“ Dryd, 

LENTTCULAR, Adj. '[ lenticulaire, Fr.] 
having the ſhape or form of lens, or burn- 
ing plaſs. ; 

LE'NTIFORM, Adj, ſhaped like a lens. 

LENTIGO, S. [Lat.] a ſcurfy eruption 
upon the ſkin, , 

LE'NTIL, S. [lentille, Fr.] a plant, 
called alſo vetches, = 

LE'NTISC, 8. [lentiſque, Fr. - lentiſcus, 
Lat.] a beautiful evergreen tree, which pro- 
duces gum maſtich; its wood is of a pale 
brown colour, almoſt white, refinons, of a 
Fragrant ſmell, acrid taſte, and uſed as an 
aſtringent and balſamic in medicine. 

LENTOR, S. [Lat. /nteur, Fr.] tena- 
city, or viſcoſity, Slownefs or delay, ap- 
plied to motion. In Medicine, applied to. 
the fizey, viſcid, coagulated part of the 
blood, which, in malignant fevers, ob- 


ſttructs the capillary veſſels, 


« LE'N TOUS, Adj. | lentus, Lat.] viſcous ; 
tenacious, applied to the conſiſtence of bo- 
dies. 

LEONINE, Adj. [lor inus, Lat.] belong- 
ing to a lion. In Pociry, a kind of verſes, 
the middle of which always chimes or 
1himes with the end. | 

LEOPARD, S. [from Leo, Lat. a lion, 
and pardzs, Lat. a panther, or ſpotted beaſt 
2 large wild beaſt, reſembling a cat; its head, 
teeth, tongue, claws, feet, tail, being like 
thoſe of a cat; it leaps at its prey, as a cat 
at a mouſe ; and will ſpit much after the 
ſame manner; ſo that they ſeem to differ, 
jult as a kite does from an eagle, 

LEP ER, S. [/zpra, Lat.] a perſon infected 
with a Teproſg. 


| 


| grant to a tenant, To le are, to pen 


LET 

LE'PEROUS, Adj. caufng leproſy; in. 
feed with a leproſy. ** The /perous diltill. 
ment.“ Shak. 

LE'PORINE, Adj. [leporinus, Lat.] be. 
longing to, or having the nature of a hare, 

LE'PRO'SITY, S. [from Jeproſus, Lat.] 
diſeaſe wherein the ſkin ſcales off, Applic 
to metals the quality of ruſting, A foulneſi 

of metals.“ Bac, + 

LE'PROSY, S. [aempa, Gr.] a foul dif. 
eaſe, appearing on the ſkin in dry, white, 
feurfy ſcabs or ſcales. It is uſual in ho 
countries, and ſeems to ariſe from a ſtoppage 
of perſpiration. The Jews ſeem to have 
been formerly very much afflifted with thi 
diſorder during their ſettlement in Paleſtine; 
and the inhabitants of Peru are at preſent 
equally troubled*with it, as appears from th! 
travels of Don Juan de Ulloa into thoſe parts, 

LE'PROUS, Adj. [/epreux, Fr.] inte 
with a leproſy. | 

LE'SS, negative and privative termination 
from /eas, leafe, Sax. Joined to a ſubſtan- 
tive, it implies the privation of the thing ex- 
preſſed ” that ſubſtantive, as Shameleſs, o 
want of ſhame, Witleſs, without wit. Child: 
leſs, having no children, or deprived of one's 
* ildren. Fatberleſt, deprived of one's f 
ther, &c. 2 

LESS, Adj. [the comparative degree d 
little, from les, Sax.] that which is nc 
found as large as the thing it is comp: 
with, oppoſed to greater. 

LESS, 8. not fo much; or a quarts 
which is found not ſo great as another n 
compariſon. = BT 

_ LE'SS, Adv. in a ſmaller or lower degree. 

LESSEE, S. [from Jzaſe] a' perlov - 
whom a beaſe is given. | | 
- To LESSEN, V. A. [from /efs] to diminil 
the bulk, or quantity of any thing, Figure 
tively, to degrade, demean or diminiſh the 
dignity, or power of & perſon, Neuterly, 
to grow leſs, ſhrink, or contract to narrowe 
dimenſions, 

LE'SSER, Adj. and Adv. [a barbaros 
corruption of de, formed by habit fro n the 
com mon method of adding er to make the 
comparative, adopted both by poets and gre 
authors in proſe ; but ſhould neither be uſt 
nor vindicated by the'r authority] ſee LES. 

LE'SSON, S. [gen, Fr.] any thing rex 
to a teacher by a ſcholar. A precept, or do. 
tion inculcated by teaching. A portion « 
ſcripture read in divine ſervice. A remot- 
ſtrance, or reprimand, 

To LE'SSON, V. A. to inſtruct. We 
haſt thou I us. Shak. ; 

LE'SSOR, S. a perſon who lets any this 
by leaſe. N 

EST, Conj. [from leaſt} for fear thit 
in order to prevent. a | 

To LET, V. A. [/zten, Sax. ] to per 
allow, ſuffer, or gragt. To put to hire; 


* 


LET 
without hindrance. Followed by Bed, to 


inn. open a vein, ſo as the blood may flow out. 
To let in, to admit, or open a door in order 
] be. so give a perſon entrance, Followed by into, 
are, o intruſt with, to admit. © To 1er into the 
at. |; ſecrets.” Spe. No. 48 3. To communicate 
pplicd 0 another. Let their thoughts into other 
Ines, wens minds. Locke, Followed by a pronoun 
and the verb knox, to inform, or give in- 
1 aic, eligence To ier of, to diſcharge. To et 
white, t, to free from confinement, applied to 
n hor RY Liquors or animals; to permit the perſon the 
ppage i »'© of for money or rent. To obſtruct; to 
epi binder or oppoſc, from ettan, Sax. A fign 
h this Net the optative mood when uſed before the 
Nine; WY firſt perſon, but of the imperative when uſed 
reſent defore the third; before the firſt perſon ſin- 
m the WY gular it implies reſolution, fixed purpoſe, 
parts, {i egeſtaeſs, and ardent wiſh, ** Let me die 
fed dhe death of the righteous.” Numb. xxii. 
10. Before the firſt perſon plural, it implies 
nation WY exhortation. ** Rite; det us go.” Mark 
ban. before the third perſon ſingular, .and plural. 
oo er. I implies permiſſion or command. Le 
% MW ſoldiers ſeize him. Dryd. Before a thing 
m che paſſive, it implies a poſitive command. 
onen Ler this be done.” Dryd. When followed 
es by verb, , the fign of the infinitive, is 
Y omitted, © The word which you r fall.“ 
re 94. | | 
1 6a LET, S. an obſtacle, hindrance, or ob- 
* ſiraQion, 

f LETHA'R G1C, [leet argique, Fr.] ſleepy; 
1411 BY of the nature of a 1-thargy, or exceeding the 
dh natural power of ſleep. 

LETHA*RGICNESS, S. dfleepineſs ; 
eg re drowſineſs. A ſtrong and conſtant pro- 
{or i: pen ity to ſleep. 

LETHARGED, Adj. ſeized with a te: 
mind thargy. His diſcernings---are /erhbarged,” 
Figure Shalk. ; 

a diſ- 


LETHARGY, S. [/«thargie, . 
eaſe confiſting of a profound drowſineſs or 
lep, from whence a perſon cannot be caſily 
awaked, or if awaked remains ftupid, and 
preſently ſinks into ſleep again. 

LETHE, S. (Nn, Gr. from xa. 
Gr, to forget] oblivion; forget fulneſs. 
* Lethe the river of oblivion.“ Milt. 

LE'TTER, Ss. {from er] one who gives 


ke the 
d oreal 
iſ 


LESS. leave or permits, One who hinders, One 
g red who gives vent; hence a Se- lester. 

or be LETTER, S. a character either in print- 
jon a ing or writing, of which ſyllables are com- 
remon- poſed. A written meſſage, A writing 


whereby a perſon communicates his ſenti- 


« wlll ments to another at a diſtance. The primary 
meaning of a word, oppuſed to a figurative 

jy this ſenſe. Any thing to be read. A type with 
which books are printed. In the plural, 

ir tha earning. © A man of letters.” © How 
knoweth this man /etrers.”* Jobn vii. 1 5. 

pern To LETTER, v. A. to mark with let- 

ire; 


ters. 
LETTERED, Adj. learned ; converſant 


[ 


J , 
0 
1 
* 
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in reading, Muiked with letters. Git 
and ſetrered. +: 

LE'TTER-FOUNDER, S. one who cafts 
the letters or types uſed in printing. This 
art was # long time monopolized by the 
Dutch; till the ingenious Mr. Caſlon, with 
whoſe types this book is printed, aroſe, and 
not only rivaled, but exceeded them in the 
quality of his types. 

LE'TTUCE, S. {4&uca, Lat.] a plant 
which derives its name from the milky juice 
which it contains. : 

LEVANT, Adj. Fr.] raiſing or mak - 
ing turbulent. Eaſtern. | 

LEVA'NT, S. the Eaſt, but more parti- 
cularly thoſe coaſts of the Mediterranean that. 
are Eaſt of Italy. 

LEVA'TOR, S. [Lat.] a ſurgeon's in- 
ſtrument, whereby the depreſſed parts of the 
ſkull are lifted up. 

LE'VEE, S. [Fr.] the time of riling. 
Figuratively, ag aſſembly of perſons meeting 
together at the houſe of a man of conſe- 
quence, to pay him compliments at his 
riſing. 

LE'VEL, Adj. [1ef!, Sax. ] even, or nov 
having one part higher or lower than ano- 
ther. Even, or in the ſame line with any 
thiag elſe. 

To LEVEL, V. A. to make even. To 
make of the ſame height with ſomething 
elſe. To make or lay flat. To reduce to 4 
condition equal to that of another, Neuterly, 
to aim at, or take aim at, pplied to guns or 
other artillery. To conjecture or gueſs at. 
Level at my affection. Shak To aim or 
make attempts. York did level at thy 
crown.” Shak, 

LEVEL, S. a plane, or even ſurface. 
Fignratively, a rate; ſtandard, or condition. 
„% Above my ordinary level.“ Dryd. A flute 
of equality. In Mechanics, an inſtrument 
uſed by maſons to regulate their work: like- 
wiſe an inſtrument uſed to draw a line pa- 
rallel to the horizon, and continue it at plea- 
ſure, by which means may be found the true 
level, or difference of aſcent or deſcent be- 
tween ſeveral places for conveying water, &c. 
Figuratively, a rule. Be the fair /ave/ of 
thy actions laid. Prior. The line of direc- 
tion in which any piece of ordnance is placed, 
or the inſtrument made uſe of to bnd that 
direction. The line in which the fight 


paſles. 

LEVELLER, S. one that makes any 
thing even. One who endeavours to bring 
all ranks of people to the ſame degree of 
dignity, applied, during the. great rebellion, 
to a {ct of people who eſpouſed this fenti- * 
ment. 

LE'VELLING, S. the a:t or act of deter- 
mining the height of one place with reſpe&t 
to another, for lay iag grounds even, tegu- 
lating defcents, draining moraſles, conducting 


| water, &e. 
| LEVEL. 
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LEVELNESS, S. evenneſs or equality, 
Go to ſurface. Of an equal height or 
diſtance from the ſurface, compared with 
\fmething elſe. Equality of rank or condi- 
tion. 

LE'VER, S. [levier, * in Mechanics, 
the ſecond, if not the firſt of the mechanical 
powers, being an inflexible right-line ſup- 
Ported, in a ſingle point, on a fulcrum or 
prop, and uſed for n_ weights, being 
either void of weight itſelf, or having ſuch 
as may be eaſily counter-ballanced. 

LE'VERET, S. [/ievre, Fr.] a young 
hare, in the firſt year, | 

LEVERPOOL, a town of Lancaſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs; 
viz. on July 25, and November 11, for 
horſes and horned cattle. It is commodi- 
ouſly ſeated on the river Merſey, where there 
is an excellent ſafe harbour for ſhips. It is 
much increaſed and beautified of late, being 
next to London and Briſtol, the moſt trading 
town in England. Here is a handſome town- 
houſe, ſupported by ſtone pillars and arches; 
and underneath it is the Exchange for mer- 
chants. The houſes are generally new, and 
built with brick, after the manner of Lon, 
don. It contains three churches, beſides 
ſeveral meeting-houſes for Diſſenters; and 
the New Church, is ſaid to be one of the 
fineſt in England. At the eaſt end of the 
town is a wet dock, with iron flood-gates, 
which will hold a great number of ſhips. It 
is a corporation, and ſends two members to 
parliament ; and is 15 miles W. of War- 
rington. 30 W. by S. of Mancheſter, and 
185 N. W. of London, Lon, 14. 35. lat. 

28. 

53 LEVI ABLE, Adj. [from /evy] that which 
my be levied. © Leviable by courſe of law. 
acon. PI. 
LEVVATHAN, S. rr, Heb.] the 
crocodile ; commentators are divided in thelr 
opinions with reſpect to this word, ſome 
making it the whale ; but if we conſider the 
deſcription given us of it in Fob xli. we 
ſhall find criteria enough to reſtrain it to the 
crocodile, The hardneſs of his ſkin, inipe- 
netrable to any miſſile weapons ; his ſleeping 
on ſhore when ſatiated, hinted by the danger 
run in awakening or ſtirring him up, v. 10. 
the wideneſs of his jaws, alluded to by the 
expreſſion, the doors of bis mouth, v. 14. the 
| hotneſs of his breath, owing as naturaliſts 
relate, from its being long repreſſed during 
his ſtay under water, mentioned, v. 20, 21. 
His eye being uſed by the Egyptians, as the 
hieroglyphic for the morning, hinted at in 
+. 18. Beſides this we may add that the 
ſcene of ye ſacred drama, for ſuch I take 
the Book of Job to be, is placed in Egypt, 
and the — every one — to wy the 
tyrant of the Nile, its beft and chief river; 
likewiſe it may be obſerved that the other 
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potamus, or river horſe, which is 4 natiii 


of that river. According to the notion d r 
our forefathers, modern poets uſe this word il *©* 
for the Whale. More to embroil * deep — 
leviathan---and his unweildy train.“ Thonſ, Will 
To LE'VIGATE, v. A. [levigatus, La}; 
te grind to an impalpable powder between 1 
two ſtones. To mix liquors till they-become F 
ſmooth and incorporated. Conliltiag of N 4] 
alt, oil, and water, much {evigated of WW... 
ſmooth.“ Arbuth. | __ 
LEVIGA'TION, 8. the at of reducing il, e 
hard bodies into a ſubtile powder. ＋ 
LE VITE, S. [levita, Lat. Murr, Gr, J 
from Levi, Jacob's third , ſon, ſo called by ror 
his mother Leah, from *, Heb. one 0 
the tribe of Levi, who was by inheritance ＋ 
an inferior kind of miniſter in the Jewiſh tu. fa; 
berriacle and temple, having the care of the q 
ſacred utenſils, The Levites had no ſettled and 
lands, but wete diſtributed among all the il... 
tribes, and in the time of Solomon were 6 — 
numerous, that they amounted to 38, ooo, . 


excluſive of all under the age of twenty-three; 
A prieſt, uſed as a word of contempt. 
LEVFTICAL, Adj. belonging to the 
Levites ; exerciſed by_the Levites. 
LEVITY, S. [/evites, Lat.] Ightneſß, 
or want of weight, when compared with one 


that ĩs heavier, Inconſtancy, or changeable ia wp 
neſs, applied to the diſpoſition or temper, Few 
Unſteadineſs, applied to the mind, Idle II 


—.— or vanity. He nover employed 
is omnipotence out of /ewity or oftentation.” 
Cambray. Trifling gaiety; want of feriouſ- 
neſs, ** Our graver bufineſs frowns at his 
_ Shak. 

o LE'VY, V. A. [lwer, Fr. ] to raiſe of 
bring together. ** Levied a mighty army.” 
Davies. To raiſe or collect money as a tat 
or fine. He ſhould /-vy ſuch a ſum of 
money,” Clarenden, To make, raiſe, of 
carry on a*war. ** cruel wars.“ Milt. 
"946 to paſs ; to /evy a fine, is to paſs? 

e. 


LE W D, Adj. wicked, or vicious. At 155 


preſent it is confined to ſignify luſtful, or To 
being loſt to all ſenſe of mgdeſty. hing 

LEW DLV, Adv. wickedly or viciouſly, win 
* Perſons /erodly bent. Shak, Luſtfully; LI] 
uſed only in the laſt ſenſe at preſent, d writ 

LE W/DNESS, S. the quality of indulging . ger. 
ſuch actions and inclinations a$ are incon- LI'R 


ſiſtent with modeſty. | 

LEWES, a town of Suſſex, with a market 
on Saturdays, and three fairs; viz. on May 
6, for horned cattle; on Whit-Tueſday, fot 


rt ag 
LIB 
oming 
entime 


beaſt mentioned in this bock is the hippo- | 
4 | 


horned cattle and horſes; and on October 2, ied tc 

for ſheep. It is ſeated on an eminence on the Bi... 

banks of the river Ouſe, and ſends two LIB] 

members to parliament, It is a large place, , | 

with handſome houſes, two ſtreets paved, and Wt min 

ſix pariſh churches built with flint-ſtone. If LI'B 

is the beſt town in the county, and is inh#- anne! 

bited by ſubſtantial tradeſmen, as well * Lr 
ſore Ne 


LIB 


ative WI owe who live on their fortune. It is go- 
n of Bl verned by a beadborough and conſtabie, and 
word N coutains about 1 5co houſes, built with brick 
deep und flint- ſtone, and about 6200 inhabitznts. 
Dm, It is 30 miles E. of Chiceſter, and 50 S. of 
Lu London. Lon. 1. 40 lat. 50. 50. 
my LEXICO'GRAPHER, S. {l-xitogrepbe, 
dome Fr. } a writer of dictlonaties or books, wherein 
ge etymologies and meaning of words are 
0 explained j generally applied to thoſe who 
5 write dictionaries of the Greek and oriental 
dein N .ngvages. ; 
LEXICO'GRAPHY, S. the art or prac- 
„ ace of writing dictionaries. 
d by WY LEXICON, s. v,, Gr.] a book 
be d containing the explanations of words. 
* LVABLE, Adj. [ Fr, from Hier, old Fr.] 
o 1. ſubject to; not exempt from. 
f the WF rn, s. one who wilfully and delibe- 
ttled stein tells a falſehood. The reaſon why 
| the ins word ſhould be an impardonable fe- 
re breach, is becauſe it ſeems to include in it 
o Wome degree of cowardice, or want of ſuffi- 
hre. ¶ ¶ cent boldneſs to ſpeak the truth ; or a de- 
dree of diſhoneſty ſimilar to that of thieving, 
the Be; picking of pockets, and is conſequently « 
grievous accuſation to a n of courage, 
nel, nice honour, and unde fil integrity. 
Sew LISA TON, S. [/1batio, Lat.] the pour- 
able. jag of wine on the ground in divine worſhip. 
Te Figuratively, the wine ſo poured. 


LYBEL, S. | /ibel/us, Lat. a ſmall hook} 


ohe. malicious aſper ſion of a perſon, in printing 
. or wiiting, tending to blacken the reputation 
— f a rn. As in order to expoſe them to 
4 


public contempt, hatred, or ridicule; it is 
ho juſtification that its contents are true, or 


iſe of that the reputation of the perſon was an- 
my. ccedentiy bad; for the greater appearance 
G * dere is of truth, the greater is the provoca- 
| 


tion of a libel. 3 fl. 174. 5 Rep. 125, 131. 
lawk. P. C. Ie. 627. This is extraor- 
dinary doctrine, though it is approved by 
lord Mansfield, In the civil law, an original 
eclaration of any action, or a charge in 
nting againſt a perſon in court. 

To LIBEL, V. A. to print or publiſh any 
hing that ſhall blacken the character of a 
erſon. 

LYBELLER, S. one who fpreads a report 
ng which may injure a perſon's cha- 
ater, 

LIBELLOUS, Adj containing ſome re- 
rt againſt a perſon's character. 


arket BE LIBERAL, Adj. {Fr. /ibera/is, Lat.] be- 
MJ wing a gentleman, appked to birth, or 
v2 entiment, Generous, or bountiful ; ap- 


ied to the act of giving money or ary other | 


operty. 

LIBERA'LITY, S. {/iberafire, Fr. librra- 
, Lat.] bounty. A generous diſpoſition 
t mind, 

LIBERALLY, Adv. giving in a generous 
anner, or without grudging. | 
LIBERTINE, S. one 2 acts without 


L IC 
reſtraint, and pays uo regard to the precepts 


of religion. 

LIBERTINE, Adj. [Abertin. Fr.] licen- 
tious; acting without 1eftraint ; having no 
reſpect to the precepts of religion. | 

V'BERTINISM, S. an opinion or prac- 
tice inconſiſtent with the precepts of religion. 

LIBERTY, S. [/iberte, Fr. libertas, 
Lat.] the power in any agent, tb aQ accvrd- 
ing to the choice of the mind. Aera! 
liberty, is the power of Qing ur forbeuring 
any action, according to the free choice of 
the mind. Political liberty, is a power of 
acling agreeable ts the laws whick are enaQed 
by the conſent of a people, and net incon- 
fiſtent with the "natural rights of a ſingle 
parting, or the good of ſociety. A privi- 
ege ; an exemption; au immunity. Free- 
dom A leapde or pet miſſion. 1 ſhall take 
the /iberty to couſider. Lac ke. 

LIBI DINOUS, Adj. [ {ibidirofus, Lat.] 
lewd; lecherous, 

3 Adv. lewd'y ; wan- 
touly. 

LIBRA'RI AN, S. \ /ibrariur, Lat.] one 
who has the cate or cuſtedy of a libra: y. 

| LVBRARY, S. [braree, Fr.] a laige col- 
lection of books. Figuratively, the room in 
phich they are placed 

To LIBRATE, V. A. [/bratzs, Lat.] to 

iſe, balance, or counterpoiſe 

LIBRA'TION, S. [Fr. from L[brati, 
Lat.] the ſtate of being balanced. In Aſho- 
nomy, the balancing or trembling motion 
in the firmament, whereby the declination 
of the ſun, and the latitude of the (lars 
change from t me to time. The ratten 
of the earth is that motion, whereby it is fo 
reſtrained in its o1bit, that lis axis continucs 
con ſtantly parallel to the axis of the world. 

LIBRATOR L, Adj. | from /ibratus, Lat] 
balancing; playing like a balance. 

LICE, S. the plural of LOUSE, 

LICENCE, S. Fr. licentia, Lat.] con+ 
tempt of Jawful reſtraint. A grant ot per- 
miſſion. A liberty or conſent. A power, 
authority, or leave given a perſon to do ſome 
lawful act. In ecclefiaſtical Law, a liberty 
granted to a perſon to marry without publi- 
cation of buns. Among publicans a liberty 
granted by a juſtice of peace for ſelling beer, 
wine, ſpirits, &c. 

To LICENSE, V. A. ¶Hccnſſer, Fr.] to 
ſet at liberty. To permit a pe; jon to do 
ſomething. 

LYCENSER, S. one who grants permit- 
ſion to do a thing. 

LICENTIATE, S. [ trentiatus, low Lat.] 
one who uſes licence or treecom!' Among 
the college of phy ſicians, a perſon who has 
licence given him for prectiüng phyſic, 
though not a fellow of the college. 

To LICENTIATE, V. A | Gcertier, Fr.] 
mit; to authoriſe by licence. 
LICE/N TIOUS, Adj. | /icerfievx, Fr.] nor 


to 
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Q reſttalned 
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T 


LIE 


te e ned from vice, by law, morality, or 
religioa. Unconlined. « The Tyber, whoſe 
Foamices weves.”” Roſcomm. | 

LICE'NTLOUSLY, Adv. with too much 
freedom without reſtraint. | 

LICE'NTIOUSNESS, S. boundleſs li- 
berty ; neglect of juſt refiraint. 

To LICK, V. A. {licean, Sax. ] to paſs 
over with the tongue, Io lap or take in by 
the tongue. To ii up, to devour. When 
luxury has Ad up all thy pelf. Pope. To 
drink up any ſmear or moiſture, ©* She licks 


all che ditt with her cleaths. To beat or | Gent 


rike,. a vulgar term. 

LIC'K, S. ablow, ** Give me a lick acroſs 
the face. Pd. The act of rubbing the 
tongue over any thing. | 

LIVKERITSH, LIC'KEROUS, Adj. { lic- 
cera, Sax.] Eager ; greedy. Nice in the 
choice of food. ; 

LICKERISHNESS, S. gluttony. Nice- 
neſs of palate. Ko 

LID), S. {blid, Sax /if, Belg. ] a cover 
which ſhuts down doſe upon- any thing; 
The membrane, which covers the eye, called 


alſo the cycled. 


LE, S. [ Fr. leg, tel. 2 liquor impreg- 
nated with fume bing elſe ſuch as ſoap or 


LYE, S. [/iga, * deliberate, and 
wilful falſchood. A charge of falſehood; 
uſcd with give. A fiction, The truth is 
moral, though the tale a lie. Dryyd. See 
LYE. 
To LIE, V. N. [/ogan, Sax. ] to be guil 
of a wilful alſchood. © r 
To LYE, V. N. {Preter, I /ay, lade lain, 
from liegen, Sax. ] to reſt on horizontally. 
To reſt or lean upon. Figuratively, to- 
place in the grave. © I will lie with wy fa- 
thers.“ Cen. xlvii. 30. To repuſe or be in 
a bed; to be or approach near any ſtate. 
„Lieth at the point of death.“ Mark v. 23. 
To paſs the time of ſleep, or take one's reſt. 
« In a cavern lie. Prior. To de by, to _> 
in reſerve; to preſerve, © Divers of whic 
I have yet lying by me.“ Boyle. To be placed 
ar ſituated. What Ges beyond our poſitive 
idea Locle. To be in a perſon's power 
to depend on à perſon, uſed with in. Ka- 
deavour as much as i thee iet. Dip. To 
I is by, to reſt, to remain ſtill, or ceaſe from 
action, Uſed with &own, to reſt, repoſe, or 
$0 to bed in order to fleev. ** The needy 
all /ie doti u in ſafcty.“ Iſaiab. To lie in, 
to be in childbed. oda with on, to be im- 
puted to,. Let t lie on my head.” Uſed 
with on or upon,to preſs, © That anguiſh 
which ſeems ta ie ſo heavy on Leonora.“ 
Addiſ. Bat when joined with bands, to be 
troubleſome or tedious, 4 Thoſe hours that 
lie upem their hands Guardian. Followed 
roth, to have carnal knowledge of. 
LIE. F. Adj. Hef, Sax. licf, Belg. } dear, 


ſicemed, or beloycd. My 4% liege.“ 
Sa. 5 ; | 


LIF 
LIEF, Adv. willingly, freely; or readily 
wh had as /ief have the toppery of fredom. 


LIEGE, Adj. lige, Fr.] bound by ſons 


feudal tenure ; ſubject; henee liegeman, : 

m—_— Sovercign ; Their king and li 
rd.“ . A1! 

Lx. S. ſovereign ; a ſuperior lord 

Pardon me my liege. Shak.. 
LIE'GEMAN, S. a ſabject. Liegena 

to the Dane.” Sal. 

' LIENTERIC, Adj. belonging to de 


Lit NTERY, S. ſ from xuss, Gr. ſmooth, 
evrepoy, Gr. an inteſtine or gurl a kind of 
looſeneſs, wherein the food paſles through 
the body, with little altcration. 

LYER, S. [from o lie] one that reſts lic 
down, or remains concealed, *© There were 
liers in ambuſh.” J. viii. 4 

LIEU!, S. [Fr. pronounced /uuw] place; 
room, or ſtead; in conſideration of, only 
uſed with in. In eu of ſuch an increaſe,” 


liv Adv. [ llingl 
LIE VE, Adv. [/ief, Belg,} willingly, « 
readily ; uſed always 110 % had a 
— the town crier had ſpoken my lines.” 
a 
LIEUTE'NANCY, S. [pronounced te- 
nancy, lieutenance, Pr.) the office of a licutc- 


ant. 


LIEUTE'NANT, S. [from ien, Fr. and 
tenant] one that is commiſſioned- to act tor 
another in his abſence, In War, one who 
holds the next rank to a captain, and acts is 
his ſtead, when abſent. 

LIEUTE'NAN TSHIP, 8. the rank « 
office of a lieutenant. 

LIFE, S. [plural /ives ; - if, Sax. ] that 

ſtate wherein the ſoul and body are united 
and co-operate, The preſent (tate, Fig 
tively, blood, which is by ſchoolmen defines 
that cauſe fine qua non, or that without which 
life itfelf canuot ſubſiſt. The warm /#/ 
came iſluing through the wound,” Poe 
Conduct, or the general manner in which 2 
perſon behaves with reſpect to virtue or vice 
The continuance or duration of our pr# 
ſent ſtate. An exact reſemblance of 3 
living form. A tate of vegetation, or gros. 
ing, applied to plants. The general ſtate t 
mankind. Manners. Arts that poliſh 
life.” Par. Le. The common courſe ol 
things „ That which lies by us in dai 
life,” Per. Laß. Alivng perion, © hilt 
1 ſee life.” Shak. Spirit z., vigour ; vivaci!): 
« Liſe and fire in fancy and in words 
Felton, 
LVFELESS, Adj. deprived of life; dead. 
Void of lite; never animated. #igurative!?, 
without vigour, force, or ſpirit. ** A lifes 
king.” Prior. 

LIYFELESSLY, Adv. without vigour t 
firength. Frigid, or without ſpirit, appli 
to wiilings. 
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geſtion.” D, yd. Active or nimble. ** Lighe 
of foot.” 2. Sum. ii. 18. Not thick or groſs. 


gay ; airy ; tiifling ; without gravity z irre- 
gvlar or not chaite, 


Make a heavy huſband,” Shak, Bright, or 


LIG 
LIFELIKE, Adj. like a livi perſon. 
« Minerva, 77744 Poe. 18. 
LIFE-TIME, S. the duration of life, 
Te LIFT, V. A. [e, Swed.} to raife 
from the ground. To raiſe or ele vate. To 
raiſe in eſteem, fortune, dignity, To puff 


vp, or ſwell, applied to pride or vanity, 
Newterly, to ſtrive to raiſe by an effort of 
ſtrength. I" 
LIFT, S. the act of raifing 
om the ground, including the idea of 
weight and exertion of ſtrength. An eſſect, 
or ſtruggle. A dead lift implics an eſſort to 
raiſe ſomething that cannot be moved, and 
figuratively, any Rate of helplefs diftrefs, or 
ability. In the plural, applied by failors, 
10 * ropes that raiſe and lower their ſails at 
leaſure. 


LIF TER, S. one that raiſes or lifts any 


thing. 

LIGAMENT, S. [ Fr. Jgamentym, Lat.] 
any thing that binds one thing to another. 
In Anatomy, a white, tough, folid, and in- 
flexible part of the budy, fofter than a carti- 
lage and barder than a membrane; whoſe 
chicf ule is to faſten the bones together, 
which are articulated for motion, | 

LIGAMENTAL, LIGAMENTOUS, 
Adj. of the nature of a ligament. 

LIGA'TION, S. Carle, Lat.] the act of 
binding. The ſtate of being bound, 

LVYGATURE, S. a bandage, or any thing 
bound on. The act of binding. ſtate 
of bcing bound. | 

LUGHT, S. [ leobt, Sax. [icht, Belg. ] that 
ſenſation eccalioned by the view of lumi- 
nous bodies a certain action of luminous 
bodies, on the medium between them and 
the eye, whereby they become viſible, A ſtate 
wherein bodies become viſible ; rays pro- 
cceding from a luminous body. Figurative- 
ly, illumination, inſtruQion, improvement, 


er a new. diſcovery. A point of view; a fi- 


tuation, the direction in which Age falls. 
Setting them in their proper Iigbts.“ Spe. 
No, 291. Explanation. One part of the 
text could not fail to give /ight to another.“ 
Lecke. A caudle, or any other thing uſed to give 
light in the night-time, A perſon of great 
parts and eminent abilities. | 


bear, applied to burdens, 


| 


N 


| 


LIG 
| Hioing ; elerr. Not dark; tending to white, 
applied to colour. Tb coloured. 

To LYGHT, v. A. to kindle, or fet on 
fire. To give light to; to render things 
vilüble, or guide by a beam of tight. To 
lighten, or cafe of a load; from /izbr, the 
adjective. ' 

To LOT, v. N. [Fe&:, Peig.} ro fall 
upon by chance; ufed with a fn. To de- 
ſcend from a borfe or carriage. To ſall in 
any -partieuhar direction, uſed with . 
** Lights on his fect.” Dryd. To fettle, to 
= or reſt, ** Then as a bee---lightron that, 

d. | 

o LYGHTEN, V. N. [/ichrar, Sax. ] to 
flaſh, applied to the glare of hight occafioned 
by the exploſion of combuſtible particles in 
the air, Figuratively, to ſhine like lighting. 
To fall or tight. Lord let thy mercy 
lighten us. Com. Pray. 

re LTGHTEN, v. A; [from Ne, ſub- 
_— to illummate; to make things vi- 
ſible, To dilperſe any gloom; to convey 
knowledge, applied to the mind. Lighter 
our darkneſs we befeech thee O Lord. Cares 
Pray. To make leſs heavy, or more eafy to 
Tocheer or make 
* * my humour with bis merry 
.“ Shak. _ 
LVGHTER, S. a large ſtrong boat, into 
which ſhips are unloaded. | 
LUGHTER MAN, S. one who works a 
lighter. 
| , LOND FI'NGERED, Adj. nimble, pil- 

LIGHT-FOOTED, Adj. nimble in 
dancing, or running. 

LIGHT-HEADED, Adj. - unſteady 3 
thoughtleſs; giddy. In Medicine, diſorder- 
ed in the mind by diſcaſe. 

LIGHT-HEA'RTED, Adj. gay; merry; 
cheerful ; ſprighily. 

LYGHT-HOUSE, S. an hizh bnilding, 
at the top of which lights are hung in order 
to guide thips at fea. 

LYGHTLY, Adv. without prefling hard, 
applied to weight. Without deep impreſ- 
hon, applied to the mind, Eaſfily; readily, 
or without examination. Believe't not 
lizhtly."* Shak. Without wneafinels ox affiice 


25 


LIGHT, Adj. [che, Belg.] of ſmall 


weight. Not burdenſome to be born, worn, | igltly.” Shak. Unchaſlely; 


= 7 


carried or litted up. Figuratively, eaſy to be 
endured; not cauſing much affliction. 
* Light ſufferings.” Dryd. Eaſy to be . 
formed. The taſk was IgL/. Dryd. Eaſy 
to be acted on by any power, © Light of di- 


* Light bread,” Num.  xxi. 5. Light 
fumes” Dryd. Eaſy to admit any influence; 


« A /izbt wife doth 


| 


ton; cheerfully, © Sceming ro bear it 
immodeſtly. 

f I were liobily diſpoſed.” _ 
Nimbly, or withoat ſinking by weight. 
Led me /ightly o'er.” Dryd. * 

LYGHTNESS, S. abſence or want of 
weight. Figuratively, agility or nimbleneſs. 
In conſtancy. Unchaſtity or levity, applied 
to conduct. 

LVGHTNING, S. a flaſh of light which 
accompanies thunder, A mitigation of 
abatement of violence, applied :> diſesſe s 
*« Lightning before death.” Spe. No. 517. 

Qz LIGUT 


LIL 


LGH rs, S. | ſuppoſed tobe ſo called from 
their lightnels in proportion to their bulk] 
the lungs, or organs by which the action of 
breathing is mes, | 

LI'GHTSOME, Adj. luminous; with- 
out ſhade or obſcurity. Gay; airy; having 
the as to render cheerful, — to the 
mind. | 1 

LI'GHTSOMENESS, S. luminauſneſs. 
Cheerfulneſs, levity, applied to the mind, 

LIG'NUM VITA, S. [Lat.] a hard 
wood, called likewiſe guaicum. | 

LUKE, Adj. [/ic, Sax, lic, Belg,] reſem- 
bling. Equal; of the ſame quality or quan- 
tity. Probable or credible; when following 
with it is. „ is like that the experiment 
would have been eſfectual.“ Bac. Likely. 

LIKE, S. [it is obſepved that this ſub- 
ſtantive is ſel dom, more than the adjective, 
uſcd elliptically, as the ie, for the /ike thing, 
or like pe- ſon] ſome perſon or thing reſem- 
bling another. Near opprozch ; a ſtate not 
far off, or like to another. Report—had 
like to have beeij my over-. hrow.” Raleigb. 

IIK, Adv. in the ſame manner. In 
ſuch a manner as becomes. Ut 
ſeives /ite men.” 1. Sam, iv. 19. Followed 
by enough, TREE or likely ** Like 
enzugh it will.” Shak. This ſenſe, though 
populer, is not anglogical. | 

Lo Li'K?, V. A [/icia, or licigian, Sax. 
to pleaſe, {ichan, ol 
chuſe with ſome degree of preference. To yiew 
with apprubation, love, cr fondneſs, To 


pleaſe or be agreeable to. To chooſe; to 


chink proper. He may either go vr ſtay 
as he beſt its.“ Locke. 

LIKELIHOOD, LVKELINESS, . s. 
# from Hei] appearance. or ſhow. Reſem- 
blance Probability. Thus in all /ikelt- 
Hud it would be with a libertine.“ Arrerb. 


LIKELY, Adj. ſuch as may be liked; 


ſuch as may pleaſe by their external ap- 
pearance, Probahle, Such as may reaſon- 
ably be thought or believed. | 

LUKELY, Adv. probably. | 

To LFKEN, V. A. to repreſent as having 

me reſemblance ; to compare. 

LYKENESS, S. reſemblance. The form 

or appearance uf a perſon or thing. 

LUKEWISE, Adv. in like manner, Alſo, 
moreover. 

L1 KING, S. Plumpneſs, health, or good 
Nate of bady. A (tate of tijal, that a perſon 
may ſee whether he likes, or is approved ot 
Come but a while on IA. Dryd. 

1. L. ED, Adj. ade ned with ihes ; re- 
{cmbling the whiteneſs of a lily, 

II. U o, George, was by protc{ſion a jewel- 
ler, and was born in the neighbourhood of 
Moore. te in London, on the 4th of Feb. 
1995. in which ncighhou hood he purſued 
his vecupation for many years with the faireſt 
an non unbltem:thed character. He wes bred 


np n the principles of the proteſtant dilln- 


% « 


our- 


Fr, licken, Belg. ] ta 


fi Þ , 
ters; but let his religious traQts have been 
what they would, he would have been an ho, 
nour to any ſect he adher'd to, He ws 
ſtrongly attached to the muſes, yet ſecm' 
to have laid it down as a maxim, that the 
devotion peid to them ought always to tend 
to the promotion of virtue, morali:y and n. 
ligion, In the purſuance of this aim Mr, 
Lillo was happy in the choice of his ſubjech 
and ſhewed great power of affeRing the 
heart, by wor king- up the paſſions to ſuch ; 


height, as to render the diſtreſſes of common 
an 


domeſtic life equally intereſting to the 
audiences as that of kings and heroes, and 
the ruin brought an private families by an in. 
dulgence of avarice , luſt, &c, as the havock 
made in ſtates and empires, by ambition, 
cruelty or tyranny. His George Barnwell, 
Fatal Curioſity, and Arden of Feverſham, are 
all planned on common and well-known 
ſtories ; yet they have perhaps more frequent. 
ly drawn tears from an audience, than the 
more pompous tragedies of Alexander the 
Great, All for Love, &c. particularly the 
firſt of them, which, being founded an x 
well-known old ballad, many of the critics 
that time, who went to the firſt repreſents 
tion of it, formed ſo contemptible an idea of 
the piece in their expectations, that they 
e the ballad, ſome thouſand of which 
were uſed in one day on this account, in d. 
der to drew compariſons between that and 
the play. But the mirit of the play ſoon 
got the better of this contempt, and preſencel 
them with ſcenes written ſo truly t the 
heart, that they were compelled to ſubſcrite 
to the power, and drop their ballads to take 


{up their handkerchiefs, Mr. Lillo, as be- 


tore obſerved, has been happy in the choice 
of his ſul jets ; his conduct in the manage- 
ment of them is no leſs meritorious, and 
his pathos very great. If there is any fault 
to be objected to his writings, it is that ſome 
times he afttts an elevation of ſtile fore 
what above the limplicity of his ſubjech 


and the ſuppoſed rank of his characters; but 


the cuſtom of tragedy will ſtand in ſome de. 
gree of excuſe for this, and a (till better args 
ment perhaps may be admitted in vindics 
ion, not only of our preſent author, but e 
„ther writers in the like predicament, ubich 
is, that even nature itſelf will juſtify thi 
conduct, ſince we find even the moſt hun- 
ble characters in real. life, when under pecu- 
liar circumRances of diſtrets, or actuated i 
the influence uf any violent paſſions, will 4 
times be elevated to an aptneſs of exprefbot 
and power of lenguage, not only greatly t- 
perior to themſelves but even to the genen 
language of converſation of perſons of mu 
higher rank in life, and of minds more pes 
feQly cultiv.ted. This author died Septem- 
ber 4, 17-9, in the g7th year cf his age, 
lea ing behind him the character of a man 


ſtrict mo! als, great good- nature, and a fe,,nd 
unde 
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LIM 


aderſtandingz and, what added a double 
uſtre to all theſe perfect ons, endued with un 
p1common ſhare of modeſty. —Whincop (or 
he compiler of the liſt of plays affixed to his 
-anderberg) has indeed ſpoke but ſlighting- 
y of his genius, on account of ſome little 
ort of rivalſhip and pique ſubſiſting between 
hat gentleman and our author, with reſpect 
» a tragedy of the latter's, entitled the 
hriſtian Hero, written on the ſame ſtory 
zith the Scanderbeg of the former, Not- 
ithſtanding which, under the ſanction not 
pnly of the ſucceſs of his pieces, but alſo of 
he commendations beflowed on them b 
Ir. Pope, and other indiſputable judges, 
all venture to affirm that Mr. Lillo is far 
rom ſtanding in the loweſt rank of merit 
however he may be ranged with reſpect to 
ame) among our dramatic writers, His 
Jramatic pieces are ſeven in number. 

LL, S. { lifium, Lat.] a flower reſem- 
bling the flear-de-lys, but of a white or yel- 
ow eolour. 

LIUCLY OF THE VALLEY, S. a white 
awer of one leaf, called alſo the May 


lilly. 
TT LYLIveRED, Adj. white livered; 


owardly, “ A /ily-livered knave,” Shak. 
LUMB, S. [In, Sax.] a member; a joint 


of any animal. 
To LIM, V. A. to aſſume limbs. To 
r or rend aſſunder; to diſmember. 
LIMBED, Adj. having limbs. Large 
limbed,” Pope. 


LI MBER, Adj. [/limp, Brit.] flexible; 


eaſil bent looſe, 

LIMBERNESS, 
eaſi'y bent; Bexibiliry. 

LYMBRO, S. {from /imbus, Lat.] a mid- 
dle (tate, bordering on hell, where there is 
neither pleaſure or pain. Popularly, hell, 
or a priſon. Any place of miſery or con- 
hnement. ** Jn the ſelf ſame limbo put.“ 
Hudib. 

LUME, S, Ihn, Il. lim, Sclav.] any viſ- 
cous ſubſtance ; generally applied to that 
which is laid on twigs, and (ticks to the 
wings and feet of birds that touch it, hence 
called birdlime, Matter from which mortar 
is made, ſo called becauſe uſed in cement. 

LUME, $. in botany, called likewiſe the 
Linden-tree ; its wood is uſed by carvers 
and turners. The trees continue ſound many 
years and grow to a conſiderable bulk. Si 
Thomas Brown mentions one in Norfolk, 
lixteen yards in c:rcuit. A ſpecies of lemon 
which grows in Jamaica, from /ime, Fr. 
Where lemon and the piercing /ime.” 
Thorſon, 

To LIME, V. A. to ſmear with lime. 

o cement or unite. © To ie the ſtones 
together. Shak, To manure with lime. 
Figuratively, to entangle or enſnare. 


LIN 


LVMF-WATER, S. a liquor made by 
pouring boiling water on uhſlacked lime, and 
racking it off when ſettled ; uſed internally 
in all cutaneous cruptions, and in diſeaſes of 
the lungs. 

LIMIT, S. [limite, Fr.] a bound; a bor- 
der; the u moſt extent. 

To LIMIT, VSA. [ limiter, Fr.] to con- 
fine. Lo reſtrain. To circumſeribe. 10 
reſſ rein or confine the ſenſe, applied to 
words. a 

LIYMITARY, Adj. placed at the limits 
as a guard. Proud /mitary eherub.“ Par. 


IMITATION, S. reſtriction; refraint. 
Confinement from a vague, to a particular 
meaning, applied to words. 
2 2 painter; or one who draws 
rtraits 
a LYMWOUS, Adj. [/imoſus, Lat.] muddy or 
my. 
To LYMP, V. N. [/impen, Sax.] to halt, 
or walk lamely. 
LYMPED, Adj. f /impide, yl clear, pure; 
tranſparent; not muddy or foul. 
LUMPIDNESS, S. the quality of being 
tranſparent, or free from any toulneſs; ap 
plied to fireams. h 
LUMPINGLY, Adv. in a lame halting 
manner. | 
LIM, Adj. {/ym, 11.] containing lime. 
&« A /imy ſoil.” Viſcous or glutinous. In 
limy ſnares.” Spenſer, 
LIN'CH-PIN, S. an iron pin that keeps 
or ſecures the wheel on the axletree. 
LINCOLN, the capital town of Lin- 


8. the quality of being colnſhire, with a market on Fridays, and 


4 fairs. on the ſecond Tueſday after April 
12, July 5, firſt Wedneſday after Sep- 
tember 12, od November 12, for horſes, 
cattle, and ſheep. It is pleaſantly ſeared 
on the ſide of a hill, on the river Wi- 
tham, which divides into ſeveral ſtreams, 
and waters the lower part of the city, 
over which there are divers bridges. It 
had formerly 50 churches, which are now 
reduced to 14, beſides the cathedral, or 
minſter, It is well built, and well inha- 
bited, and the ſhops are well turuiſned 
with commodities. It is a biſhop's ſee, 
whoſe dioceſe is the largeſt in England. 
The cathedral is one-of the moſt ſupurb 
ſtructures of this kind in England, and 
the country to the N. may be ſeen tor 50 
miles diſtance, The great bell, called 
Tom of Lincoln, requires 15 able men to 
ring it. It has the title of an earldom, 
and ſends 2 members to parliament, It is 
2 county of itſelf, whoſe liberties extend 
20 miles in circumference, It is 32 miles 
N. E. of Nottingham, 41 S. of Kingſton 
upon Hull, and 128 N. of London. Lon. 
17, 8. lat. 5 3. 13. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, a county of Eng- 


LIME-KILN, S. a kilo where ſtones are 
burnt to lime. | 


land 


N 


— — —ͤ— 


Ders to Parliament, which, with 2 for the 
county, make 12 in all. The principal | ſons.” Shak, Adtively te protract or din 


LINE, S. [re, Fr. linea, Lat ] quantity 


| fender firing. A thiead extended as a 


milly, or relations. 


Figur atively, to put any thing in the in- 


LIN 
end, 75 miles in length, and 44 in breadth, 
| dounded on the E by the German Ocean, 

on the W. by Nottianghamſhire, on the 
N by Yorkſhire, and on the S. by Rut- 
Iandſhire, Northamptonſhire, and Cam- 
bridgeſhire. It contains 4090 houſes, 
24,340 i: habicants, 631, pariſhes, «nd 

market-towns, whereof 5 ſend mem- 


mivers are, the Humber, the Trent, the 
Witham, the Nire, the Welland, the 
Ankhum, and the Dun. It is divided 
into three parts, Lindſay, Keſteven, and 
Holland; the air of this laft is unwhole- 
Dome and toggy, on account of the fens 
and targe merſhes 1he foil of the N. 
and W. parts is very fertile, and abounds 
in corn and paſtures, The E. and S. parts 
are not fo proper for corn, but then they 
ſupply them wich, fiſh and fowl in great 
plenty, particularly ducks and geeſe. Lin 
coln is the principal town 
 LIN'CTUS, S. [fiom Ig, Lat.] a me- 
cine, fo called, becauſe it is to be licked 
by the tenguc. 


extended in length, Any extenſion, con 
fiered only with regard to length. A 


or rule, The (t.ing that fuſtaivs 
che hook in angling. A lineament in the 
face. A fingle row of letters from one 
mug to the other. A breach, applicd 
to fortification, Extenſion; a limit: Eden 
. Aretched her line — from Auran eaſtward.” 
Par. Loft. In yeography, the equator, or 
<;uinoctia} line. In pedigree z progeny ; fa- ; 


LIO 


in linens. 
A Kind of fea fiſh, uſually dried and ſalted 


contiuue long in a ſtare of illheſs or pain 


out to length. Ste lingers, deſites. Shul 
LINGERER, S. one who does any thing 
as flowly as he can. 
LIUNGkRINGLY, Adv, in a tediou, 
flow or delaying manner. 

LUNGO, 8. hes language: Tong, 
dialect, or ſpeech. A low word. 
LUNGUIST, S. {from lingua, Lat.] 
perſon {killed or converſant in languages, 
LUNIMENT, | Fr. Jinimentum, Lat.] a 
ointment; or aty medicine that may be 
ſpread over a ſoar. 
LINING, S. [from /ine.] the inner & 
vering of any thing. That which is con. 
tained within. The linings of his coffc,” 
JSbak. 

LINK, S. a ring of a chain; any thin 
forming a loop reſembling the ping of ; 
chain. Any thing tht connects; a chain 
ln reaſoning, a ſingle part of a ſeries « 
chain of conſequences. 4 feries ; a chin 
* Though 1 have choſen only this ſogl 
link of martyrs.” Aldiſ. A torch made o 
pitch and hards, from Avxv2;, Gr. any thing 
that blackens. There was no link to c- 
lozr Peter's bat.” Shah. 

To LINK, V. A. ta join together as the 
links of a chain, Figuratively, o unite it 


concord. To join by any league. Io cow 


To LYNE, V. A. to cover on the inſide. f nect. Generally uſed with tegetl er. 


ade. Line one of their hands.” Shak. 
LYNEAGE, S. | /inage, Fr.] race; pro- 


LINK-BOY, S. a boy that cartics1 


torch to light perſons. 


LINNET, S. * Fr.] a ſmall Gngin; 


geny; family, couſidered either as aſcending | bird with a delightful note, about the tne 


ex deſcending. 


LYNEAL, Adj [l/inealis, from linea, 


a ſparrow, 


LIN'SEED, S. [corrupted from lintſces, 


Lat.] compoſed of lines delineated. Deſcen-| the ſeed of flax. 


Eng directly as the fon from the father, 


 LINSEY-WOOLSEY, Adj. made of |- 


&c._claimed by deſcent, © Our juſt and| nen and wool mixed together. Figurative 


cal entrance. Sbak. Allied by direct de-| ly, vile, mean, compounded of unfuitzvx 


Kent. parts; mongrel ;  ** Linſey-wozlſey bio 


LFYNEALLY, Adv. in a direct line; ap- | thers. Pope. 


ed to pedigree. 


LINSTOCE, S. a ſtaff of wood with: 


LINEAMENT, S. [Fr. lineamentum, Lat.] match at one end, uſed by gunners in firing 
truture; or any mark which diltivguithes| cinnon. 


one perſon from another. 


LYNT, S. [ lintum, Lat.] linen ſcraped i 


LYNEAR, Adj. [4ncaris, Lat.] compo-| a knife into a ſoft ucolly fubltance, uſed & 


led, or having the form of liues. 
LINEA”TION, [/incatio, from /inea, Lat. ] 


ſurgeons to lay on wounds. 


LYON, S. [Fr. % Lat.] the fierceſt 20 


molt magnanimuus of wild beaſts, Mis ha! 


LINEN-DRAPER, S. a perſon who de 


LUNG, S. (ing, III.] a kind of heal, 
To LINGER, v. N. Ig, San.] » 
Figuratively to heſitate. To remain Jong i 


any tate, as loath to leave it. To be log 
in producing an effect. Ling'ring pi 
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2 draught, or appearance of lines, ** "There 


are in the hurney {ſubitance two white 
Bxcations.”” Woods. 


LUNEN, S. Ileum, Lat.] cloth made of 
hemp or flax. 

LUNEN, Adj. [/neus, Lat.] made of 

2. Rcfcmbling lincu, 


is reddiſh, or ot a deep yellow, the fore pit 
of his head ſquare, his noſe flat and large 
his eyes terrible, his mouth wide, his teugs 
ſharp, and armed with two rows of rugges 


points like nails, with which he licks 
| teats 
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us his food off the bones; His neck is 
wered with a bully mane, his belly ſlender, 
is tegs and thighs large and nervons, and 
is tail long, large, and very ſtrong; he 
x5 five slaus on his fore-ſcet, and four on 
11s hind feet. = 
LVONESS, S. a ſhe on. 
LYON-HEARTED, Adj. of undaunted 
odrage or valouc, like a lion. See len- 
arted Richard.“ Philips. 

LIP, S. Cite. Sax. } the muſculous part 
hich ſhuts and covers the mouth, both 
hove and below. Figuratively, the edge of 
ny thing. © In wounds the % fink.” 
Vin. Speech or words. “ Not only with 
ur lips, but in our lives,” Cem. Prayer. 
nale 4 lip, is to hang the lip in ſullenneſs 
nd contempt. 

LIV'P-LABOUR, S. the action of the lips 
ithout coucurrence of the mind. Profeſ- 
on without practice. When prayer is 
ot directed to its purpoſe, tis /ip-latour,” 


TIFO'THYMOUS, Adj. [from M6:xw, 
r. and Suecg] ſwooning ; fainting. © A 
ipthymous an gour. Harvey. 
LYPO'THYMY, S. in medicine: A 
woon, or fainting fit, 

LIP'PED, Adj. having lips. 

LIPPITUDE, S. Fr. /ipprude, Lat.] a 
eaſe in the eyes ariſing from a decay of 
heir natural moiſture ; called likewiſe blared- 
eſs of the eyes. 

LI'P WISDOM, 8 an appearance of wiſ- 
om, © All is but lien which wants 
xperience."* Sidney. 
LIQUA'TION; s. ure Lat.] the 
c of melting. Poſſibility of being melted, 
| Congealed beyond /iquation.”” Brown. 

To LI'QUATE, V N. {/zzuo, I. t.] to 
zelt, to diflolve. “ They are apt to li- 
wte,” Made ; 

LIQUIFACTTION, S. [Fr. liguifu#is, 
Lat.] the act of melting. 

— 203; Adj. capable of being 
neſted. 

To LUQUEFY, V. A. [ /iguefier, Fr. Ii. 
vefacio, Lat.] to melt: To diſſolve. Neu- 
erly, to grow liquid. © The blood of St. 
anuarius /iguefied.”* Addi 
LIQUIB, 5 . Lat.] fluid 
t or clear, applied to ſound. In gram- 
har, pronounced without ary harſhneſs, and 
'pplicd to the conſonants, L, - M, N, and R. 
Ia law, diſolved, fo as not to be recoverable 
dy any ſuit at law. © Though the debt be 

tirely /iguid.'* A, ift. 

LIQUID, S. a body which has the pro- 

y of fluidity, 

To LYQUIDATE, V. A. to clear away 
ets. In commerce, to make hills current 

4 payab'e, 

LEQUIDNFSS; S. the quality of having 
parts eaſily put into motion and of wet- 
and adhe. ir g to any thing immerged. | 


I, 


| LIT 
 LVYQUORICE, s. [/igavritis,] a feet 
LIQUOR, S. ae, F ] any thing 
„ $. | liqueur, Fr.] my thin 

Berry — — to Gab ahi 
has ſome inebriating ingredients fleeped ins 
it. Strong drink. | 
To LYQUOR, V. A. to drench or 
moiſten. 

To LISP, v. A. [wliſfp, Sex.] to ſperk 
— the tongue too much applied to the 
teeth. 

LI'SP, 8. the act of ſpeaking with too 
＋ an application of the tongue to the 
teeth. 

LI'SPER, S. one who ſpesks liſping. 

LIST, S. [e, Fr] a roll or catalogue. 
Incloſed ground in which combats me 
fought ; hence & enter the lis, is to contend 
with a perſon. A deſire, inclination, pro- 
penſity, or choice. He had no , to 
crow.” Diyd. A flrip on the extremities of 
cloth; a border. Jo let them ſtand as a 
lift or marginal border. Horher, A firip of 
cloth, from . Sax. / He, Fr. or ficium, Lat. 

Te LIST, V. N. , Sax.] to chuſe 
or deſire; to he inclined to. To ſpeab 
as they /i.“ Hooker. 

To LIST, v. A. [from #f a roll] t 
enliſt, To retain and enroll as foldiers or 
failors. To encloſe for combats, from {if 
encloſed ground. J hearken to. 

To LISTEN, v. A. har, Sax.] to- 
hearken. i 

LIUSTNEFR, S. one who hearkens, at- 
tends, or liſtens. 

LUST'LESS, Adj. without any incline» 
tion or determination. Cuclefs ; heedlefs,, 
indifferent, 

LI'5TLESSLY, Atv. without attention. 

LISTLESSNESS, S. want of inclina- 
tion or attention. 

LIU TAN, S. [/iravie, Fr.] a genera 
ſupplieation uſed in public worſhip to requeſt 
thoſe virtnes whieh a perſon wants ; the li- 
tany of the church of England for its nerv- 
wufrefs, conciſencſs, humility, and the air 
of piety that breathes throughout the whole, 
is 2 both inimitable and unexception- 
able. ; 
LITCHFIELD, a town or city of Staf- 
fordſhire, with two markets, on Tueſdays 
and Fridays, and three fairs, viz; on Shrove- 
Monday, for cattle, ſheep, bacon, cheeſe, 
and iron; on May 12, for ſheep and cat- 
tle; and on Fridzy before November 8, for 
geaſe and cheeſe. It is a city and county os 
itſelf, and is ſeated in a pleaſant champaign 
country. It is divided from the cloſe and ca- 
thedral, which are joined together by two 
bridges and cauſeways. It is well built, in» 
differcatly large, and contains three pariſh» 
churches, beſides the cathedral, which is n 
handſome ſtructure. Here is a free gram- 
mar ſchool ard two hoſpitals, and it is much 


RIS by the better ſort of people. It is 
15 
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| I; miles N. W. of Tamworth, 14 S. E. of 


bra ord, _ 118 N. W. of Lobdon. Lon. 
15. 55. lat. 52. 43. This, together with 
Coventry, is the ſee of a 8 
LI TERAL, Adj. (from litera, Lat.] ac- 
cording to its molt obvious ſenſe oppoſed to 
figurative, or word for word, applicd to tranſ- 
Jations ; conſiſting of letters. 
LVTERALLY, Adv. according to the 
obvious ſenſe of words, With cloſe adhe- 
rence to the ſenſe of an original. 
LYTERALITY, S. original meaning. 
« Beyond their literalities.” Brown. 
LVTERATTI, S. [Ital.] the learned. 1 


| ſhall confult ſome [iterati,” Spect. No. 581. 


LITERATURE, S. [literatura, Lat.] 
learniny acquired by ſtudy or reading. 
LITHE, Adj. [Sex.] limber; pliant; 
eaſily bent, 
LY HENESS, S. the quality of being lim- 
ber, pliant, or eaſily bent. 
LITHER, Adj, foft; pliant. 
LITHOMANCY, S. {from Nigg, Gr. 
and warrua. the art of foretelliag by ſtones. 
LITHONTKIPTIC, Adj. {lithontrip- 
rigue, Fr. ] in medicine, applied to thoſe re- 
medies which are ſuppoſed to have the power 
of diſſolviag the ſtone in the bladder. 
LITHO'TOMIST, S. {from ai; Gr. 
2 t,] a ſurgeon ho extracts the 
one. 
LITHO'TOMY, S. the practice of eut - 
ting for the fone, © 
LITIGANT, S. [Fr. litigans, Lot. a 
perſon engaged in a law ſuit. © The caſt /i- 
tigant, Dryd. 
, LFTIGANT, Adj. engaged in a law 
uit. | 
To LI'TIGATE, V. A. {/itigatus, Lat.] 
to conteſt in law. 
LITIGATION, S. [/itigatio, Lat, a ſuit 


of law. F 
LITFGIOUS, Adv, [/itigieux, Fr ] quar- 


relſome; fond of going to law. Contro- 


vertible, 
LITFGIOUSLY, Adv. in a quarrelſome, 


- wrangling manner, 


LITYVGIOUSNESS, S. a wrangling diſ- 
poſition. A diſpoſition which indicates a 
fondneſs for lawſuits. 

LUTTER, S. [liriere, Fr.] a carriage born 
by horſes, containing a bed. The ſtraw laid 
under animals, A breed of young, chiefly 


applied to thoſe of ſwine. Any number ot 


things thrown confufedly together. 
Te LITTER, V. A. to bring forth 
young, applied to ſwine, To cover with 


| ttraw; to furniſh cattle with ſtraw 10 lie 


on. 
LIT TI. E, Adj. I compar. 4ſt; ſuperlat. 
leaſt. Leitels, Goth, ] ſmall in quantity, qua- 
key, number, dignity or importance. Same 
degree. Who will but read with a ie 
attention.“ Locke. a 


LITTLE, S. a ſmall ſpace. A mall 
5 


LIV 


part. A flight affair. ** How little ging 
thee joy or pain. Prior. Not much. 

LITTLE, Adv. in a ſmall quantity. 1; 
ſome ſmall, though not in a great epree, 
Not much. 
| LIT'TLENESS, 8. ſmallneſs of bull 
Meanneſs ; want of dignity. 

LVYTURGY, S. Dre, Gr. and 89y0,]; 
form of ptayers uſed in public worſhip. Th 
Englith Liturgy was firſt compoſ:d, 
proved and confirmed in Parliament, Ar: 
1543, the offices for the morning and even: 
ing prayer being then in the ſame torm as they 
Fand in at preſent, exceping that there wy 
no confeſſion and abſolution; the office be- 
ginning with the Lord's prayer, 

To LIVE, v. A. [pronounced with the 
i ſhort, as in gift] to paſs life in any man: 
ner with regard to habit, good or ill hap- 
pineſs or — To continue in lite. F 
guratively, to be in a ſtate of enjoying even 
thing that ean render life deſirabſe. T'o co- 
tinue, oppoſed to being deſtroyed. Men 
evil manners Ive in braſs. Sat. To ln 
with, to converſe or continue in the tant 
houſe with another. Then /ive with me. 
Shak. To be ſupported by, followed by / 
Live of the things of the temple.” 1 Ce. 
ix. 13. To feed. Live upon vegetables.” 
Arbuth. In navigation, to outride a (torm, 
„Nor can our ſhaken veſſels live at ea.” 
Dryd. 

LUVE, Adj. ſthe i pronounced lony] 
quick; having life. Active; burning, 
plied to fire. A live coal,” Boyle. 

* LIVELIHOOD, S. [from /ively and bu 

har Lade, Sax. a ſtate or condition. Johnſun 
erroneouſly ſuppoſes it corrupted from {+ 
lade] ſupport of life ; maintenance. 

LYVELINESS, S. appearance of life. V. 
vacity, activity, forightlineſs, 

LIUVELONG, Adj. tedious; ſomething 
long in pafling. Laſting ; durable; 0 
eaſily deſtroyed by time. Haſt built thy- 
ſelf a /ivelong monument.“ Myr. 

LIVELY, Adj. briſk ; vigorous; with 
great activity of ſpirits. Cay; airy, New! 
repreſenting life. A /wvely imitation of it. 
Dryd. Strong, energetic or active. Ui 
faith muſt got only be living, but le 
too. South. 

LVVELILY, LYVELY, Adv. in a biik 
and active manner. With a ſtrong reſcn- 
biance, applied to deſcription 

LIVER, S. one who is alive. One who 
lives in any particular manner with reſpet 
to virtue, or vice In anatomy a ſolid maſs d 
a dark red colour, a little inclined to yellos, 
Gruated immediately under the diaphragm; 
its uſe is to purity the maſs of blood 
ſecreting the bilious humwours containts 
uit. 

LIVERY, S. [/iwrer, Fr.] in Jaw, the 
a@ of giving or taking poſſeſſion. The wi! 


y which poſleſſion is obtaincd, The {t'* 
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LOA 


being kept at a certaio rate. -C'oaths 


LOB 
LOADER, S. a ptrſpn who puts a bur- 


ven to inferior ſervants. Jo fand at li- then on a man, heait, or in any carriage. 


„ applied to horſes, ſignifies to be kept 
2 publick (table. 

LIVERYM4N, S. a fervant who wears 
livery, In London, a c tizen who wears 
gon at public cavalcades, and has a li- 
ty of voting for the members in patlia- 
ent, Ec. ; 

LI'VES, S. the plural of Ciyre, 

LUVID, Adj. { /ivide, Fr.] diſcoloured 


LIVIDITY, Ss. [/ividief, Fr.] diſco- 
ration, cauſed by a {lroke, or blow; a 
> and blue colour, | 
LIVING. S ſuppott, maintenance: For- 
he on which a per ſon lives, Livelihood. 
wer of continuing life. The benefice of 
lergyman. 


LIVING, Adi. in a ſtate of motion o. 


petation.” “ 4 ſpacious cave of /iving 
ne.” Dayd, '** Coul groves and /iving 
es.” Drzd. Alive, enjoying lite. 

LI Va. S. [Fr. from Ja, Lat.] a 
ench money of account, conſiding or 20 


$, 

LIXI'VIAL, Adj. [from /ixiviem, Lat. 
pregnated with ſalts; obtained by cal- 
ing vegetables, and mixing their aſhes 
Ith water, | 
LIXI'VIATE, LIXVVIOUS, Adj. [hei- 
ux, Fr.] made from burnt vegetables, and 
trated by waſting. ; 
LIXVVIUM, s [Lat.] lye; water im 
grated with ſalts. 
LIZAR), S. (Harde, Fr ] a ſmall crea- 
e of a green colour, with four legs, re- 
bling a crocodile in ſhape; there are 
e in Arabia à cubit long. In America 
y are eaten by the natives of Peru, wir. 
teldy has a curions deſeription of a flying 
„in his natural hiſtory, to which the 
der is referred, | 
LO! Iatetject. [, Sax.)}-Look! Sce! Be- 
4! a word uſcd to turu the ettention to 
ie ohjeA of ſight. 

OCH, S. [/ache, Fr.] a fich, of the 
nſpirious kind, with only.one fin on the 
K, tha breeds in little and clear brooks 
| rills, and lives upon pravel there. 

OA D, S. (ade, Hlade, Sax.] a bur- 
n; a freight, or lading As much 
icht as any perſon or animal can bear. 
uratively, any thing that depreſſes, ap- 
d to the mind. As much as a waggor: 
well carry at once, applied to hay. 
Lo LO'AD, V. A. to.put goods on board 
ip; or burthen on a man, or a beaft, 
uratively, to encumber or embarraſs, ap- 
d to the mind. To charge, applied to 
arms, To make grievous, or ſcarce to 
endured, by ſomething added as a con- 
ence, or appendage. *© Thy dreadful 


LO*ADSTONE, S. (properly, according 
to Johnfoa, lede- ene, or laading- one, trum 
Kuen, Sax. to loid, and ſlone, on account 
of its guiding or dieting mariners by the 
necele, which points, when touched with it, - 
towards the North. But Skinner derives 
it from laden, Teut. to invite, and „em, 
Teut. a ſtone, alluding to another of its 
proporties, i e. its attiaCting iron] the mag- 
net; a peculiar rich iron ore, found - in large 
maſſes, of a deep iron grey, when fieſh 
broken, aud often tinged with a browniſh or 
redd,th colour; it is very heavy, and is te- 
markable for attrafting iran, and always 
giving it a direction toward the north. 

LO AF. S. | plural /oawes, balf, Jaf,, Sax.] 
a mais of bread baked. 

LO'AM, S. lia, /aam, Szx,} clay wi h a 
mixture of ſand in it. The black carth 
called mould. A reddiſh carth uſed in mak=- 
ing bricks ; a kind of mortar, 

lo LO*AM, V. A. to ſmeor with loam, 
marl, or clay. 

LO'AMY, Adj. marly or-clayey. 

LO AN, S. /aun, Guth.] any thing lent; 
money lent the government for a certain 
time, during which the lender is to receive 
intereſt ; the interefr, ,premiam, or con- 
deration ſor money lent. Any thing g ven 
to another on condition of his returning it. 

LO'TH, Adj. [2:5] unwilling ; diflik- 
ing; diſinelined. 

To LG“ CH, V. A. to look on with great 
diſguft or abhorrence. To feel food with, 
nauſeouſneſs or ſqueamiſhneſs. Neuterly, 
to create diſguſt: To ſee a diſpuſt or ab- 
hot rence. 

LO'ATHER, S. one who conſiders or 
looks upon any thing with abhorrence. 

LO'ATHFUL, Adj. full of abhoerrence, 
Abhorred or hated, ** Leacbful fin,” Spenſer. | 

LO'aTHINGLY, Adv. in a manner 
that teſtifies abhorrence or diſguſt. 

LO'A THSOME, Adj. abharred. Cauſing 
diſguſt, or nauſeouſneſs. “ The ſweeteſt 
honey is lcatbſzme.”” Shak. 

LO'AVES S. the plural of Leaf. 

LO'B, S (Ape, Teut.] an heavy, ſtupid 
perſon. Leb prand, a priſon ; the flocks, 
or a place of confinement for lazy and ui dy 
hegvars. „ Crowdero, u hom thou batcly 
threat into Leb pound.” Hudib. 

To LC“, V. A. to let fell in a clowniſh 
aukward manner. Lob down their heads,” 
Shak. 

LO'BBY, S. [/aubs, Teut,] a porch or 
opening before a room, or apartment, 

LO'vE, S. [Fr. from ge, Gr.] a divi- 
ſion or diſtinct part; uſually applied to the 
two parts into which the lungs are divided; 
and to the tip of the car. 


b, leaded with death,” Aadiſ. 
0, XVI. ; 


LO'BSTER, S. Leere, Fr.] a ſhell-6ſh, 
R which 
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E1T 
's miles N. W. of Tamworth, 14 S. E. of 
Stafford, and 118 N. W. of London. Lon. 
15. 55. lat. 52. 43. This, together with 
Coventry, is the ſee of a biſhop. 
 LVYTERAL, Adj. (from litera, Lit.] ac- 


cording to its moſt obvious ſenſe oppoſed to | 


figurative, or word for word, applicd to tranſ- 
Jations ; conſiſting of letters. 

LYVTERALLY, Adv. according to the 
obvious ſenſe of words, With cloſe adhe- 
rence to the ſenſe of an original. 

LUTERALITY, S. original meaning. 
„ Beyond their literalities.”* Brown. 

LVTERATT, S. [Ital.] the learned. 1 
ſhall conſult ſome liter gti.“ Spe. No. 581. 

LITERATURE, S.  [ literatura, Lat.) 
learning acquired by ſtudy or reading. 

LITHE, Adj. -{Sax.] limber; pliant; 
eaſily bent. 

LY FHENESS, S. the quality of being lim- 
ber, pliant, or eaſily bent. 

LITHER, Adj. foft; pliant. 

LITHOMANCY, S. {from av, Gr. 
and wavrrua. the art of foretelling by ſtones. 

- LITHONTWIPTIC, Adj. {lithon:rip- 
rigue, Fr.] in medicine, applied to thoſe re- 
medies which ate ſuppoſed to have the power 
of diſſolving the (tone in the bladder. 

LITHO'TOMIST, S. {from a0; Gr. 
2 tu,] a ſurgeon -who extracts the 

one. 

LITHO' TOMY, S. the practice of cut- 
ting for the flone, 

LITIGANT, S. [Fr. /itigans, Lat. a 
perſon engaged in a law ſuit. © The caſt /i- 
tigant. Dryd. | 
N LFTIGANT, . Adj. engaged in a law 

uit. 


To LI“ TI GATE, v. A. [litigatus, Lat.] 


to conteſt in law. 
LITIGA'TION, S. [/itigatio, Lat. a ſuit 


of law. x 

LITVFGIOUS, Adv, (/itigieux, Fr ] quar- 

relſome; fond of going to law. Contro- 
vertible, 

LITVFGIOUSLY, Adv. in a quarrelſome, 
- wrangling manner. 

LITVGIOUSNESS, S. a wrangling diſ- 
polition. A diſpoſition which indicates a 
fondneſs for lawſuits. 

LUTTER, S. [litiere, Fr.] a carriage born 
by horſes, containing a bed. The ſtraw laid 
under animals, A breed of young, chiefly 

applied to thoſe of ſwine. Any number ot 
things thrown confuſedly together. 

Te LITTER, V. A. to bring forth 
young, applied to ſwine. To cover with 

| ftraw; to furniſh cattle with ſtraw 10 lie 
on. 
LIT TI. E, Adj. [compar. Jeſs; ſuperlat. 
leaſt. Leitels, Goth. ] ſmall in quantity, qua- 
key, number, dignity or importance. Sume 
degree. Who will but read with a /irtle 
attention,” Locke. 


LITTLE, S. a ſmall ſpace. A ſmall 
5 


| 


LIV 


part. A flight affair.  ** How Hittle yin 
thee joy or pain. Prior. Not much. 

LITTLE, Adv. in a ſmall quantity, | 
ſome ſmall, though not in a great deg; 
Not much. 

LIT'TLENESS, S. ſmallneſs of by 
Meanneſs ; want of dignity. 

LYTURGY, S. AHT, Gr. and 89y0,] 
form of ptayers uſed in public worſhip. Ti 
Engliſh Licurgy was firſt compoſ:d, : 
proved and confirmed in Parliament, Ar 
1543, the offices for the morning and even 
ing prayer being then in the ſame torm as they 
and in at preſent, exceping that there wg 
no confeſſion and abſolution ; the office bs 
ginning with the Lord's prayer, 

To LIVE, V. A: (pronounced with th! 
i ſhort, as in gift] to paſs life in any mw 
ner with regard to hahit, good or ill, hap 
pineſs or miſcry. To continue in lite. H 
guratively, to be in a ſtate of enjoying even 
thing that ean render life deſirabſe. T'o cos 
tinue, oppoſed to being deſtroyed, ** Men 
evil manners Ive in braſs.”” Shak. To ln 
with, to converſe or continue in the tant 
houſe with another. Then „ie with me. 
Shak, To be ſupported by, followed by / 
Live of the things of the temple.” 1 C. 
ix. 13. To feed. Live upon vegetables.” 
Arbuth. In navigation, to outride a (torn, 
„Nor can our ihaken veſlels Ive at ſes. 
Dryd. 

LUVE, Adj. ſthe i pronounced long 
quick; having life. Active; burning, 2 
plied to fire. A Jive coal,” Boyle. 

LIVELIHOOD, S. [from /ively and h 
yon Lade, Sax. a ſtate or condition, Johnſu 
erroneouſly ſuppoſes it corrupted from {+ 
lade] ſupport of life ; maintenance. 

LUVVELINESS, S. appearance of life. V. 
vacity, activity, forightlineſs. 

LIUVELONG, Adj. tedious; ſomething 
long in pafling. Laſting ; durable; nt 
eaſily deſtroyed by time. Haſt built thy 
ſelf a /velong monument.“ Myr. 

LVVELY, Adj. briſk ; vigorous; with 
great activity of ſpirits. Cay; airy, Newiy 
repreſenting life. A lively imitation of it. 
Dryd. Strong, energetic or active. 1 
faith muſt aot only be living, but „i 
too. Fourth. 

LIVELILVY, LYVELY, Adv. in a bi 
and active manner. With a ſtrong reſem- 
biance, applied to deſeription 

LIVER, S. one who is alive. One who 
lives in any particular manner with reſpet! 
to virtue, or vice. In anatomy a folid maſs & 
a dark red colour, a little inclined to yellos, 
Gruated immediately under the diaphragm 
its uſe is to purity the maſs of blood 
ſecreting the bilious huwvurs contained 
iu it, 

LIVERY, S. [/ivrer, Fr.] in Jaw, the 
a@ of giving or tak ng poſſeſſion. The wi? 
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LOA 
being kept at a certsio rate. -C'oaths 
en to inferior ſervants. To fand at li- 
„ applied to horſes, ignites to be kept 
2 publick (table. 
LIVERYM4N, S a ſervant who wears 
very, In London, a citizen Who wears 
own at public cavalcades, and bas a li- 
ty of voting for the members in parlia- 
nt, Sc. 
LIVES, S. the plural of Ciye, 
LUVID, Adj. { wide, Fr.] diſcoloured 
tha blow ; black and blue. 
LIVFDITY, Ss. {/vidief, Fr.] diſco- 
ration, cauſed by a oke, or blow; a 
> and blue colour, | 
IVING. S ſuppott, maintenance: For- 
e on which a perſon lives. Livelihood. 
wer of continuing'lite. The benehice of 
lergyman. 
LIVING, Adi, in a tate of motion o. 
etation-. 4 ſpacious cave of /iving 
ne.” Deyd. Cool groves and living 
es. Drzd. Alive, enjoying lite. 
VAE S. Fr. from Ira, Lat.] a 
nch money of account, coniding or 20 
$, 
IXI'VIAL, Adj. [from /ixiviem, Lat. 
pregnated with ſalts; obtiined by cal- 
ing vegetables, and mixing their aſhes 
th water, | 


LIXI'VIATE, LIXVVIOUS, Adj. [Ar- 


ux, Fr.] made from burat vegetables, and 
tracted by waſting. x 

IXV/VIUM, s [Lat.] lye; water im 
grated with ſalts. 
LIZ 4R4), S. | /ifarde, Fr ] a ſmall crea- 
e of a green colour, with four legs, re- 
bling a crocodile in ſhape; there are 
e in Arabia à cubit long. In America 
y are eaten by the natives of Peru, wir. 
telby has a curions deteription of a flying 
„ in his natural hiſtory, to which the 


LOB 


then on a man, heait, or in any carriage. 

LO ADSTONE, S. fproperly, according 
to Johnſoa, lede- ene, or laading- lone, trim 
learn, Sax. to loid, and ſlane, on account 
of its guiding or diecting mariners by the 
needle, which points, when touched with it, 
towards the North. But Skinner derives 
it from laden, Leut. to invite, and em, 
Teut. a ſtone, alluding to another of its 
proporties, i e. its attiaCting iron] the mig- 
net; a peculiar rich iron ore, found-in large 
maſſes, of a deep iron grey, when ficih 
broken, aud often tinged with a brownilh or 
redd.th colour; it is very heavy, and is te- 
markable for attiafting iron, and always 
giving it a direction toward the north. 

LO AF. S. | plural /aves, balf, daf,, Sax.] 
a mals of bread baked. 

LO'AM, S. [!im, laam, Szx,} clay wi ha 
mixture of ſand in it. The black carth 
called mould. A reddiſh earth uſed in mak- 
ing bricks ; a kind of mortar, 

10 LO'AM, V. A. tv ſmeor with loam, 
marl, or clay. 

LO'AMY, Adj. marly or-clayey. 

LO/AN, S. /aun, Goth. ] any thiog lent 3 
money lent the government for a. certain 
time, during which the lender is to reccive 
intereſt ; the interefr, ,premiam, or conff- 
deration ſor money lent. Any thing g ven 
to another on condition of his returning it. 

LO'TH, Adj. [/:5] unwilling ; diflik- 
ing; diſinelined. 

To LG“ CH, V. A. to look on with great 


nauſcouſneſs or ſqueamiſhneſs. Neuterly, 
to create diſguſt: To ſee a diſguſt or ab- 
hot rence. 
LO'ATHER, S. one who conſiders or 
looks upon any thing with abhorrence. 
LO'ATHFUL, Adj. full of abhorrence, 


der is referred. ö 
LO! Iaterject. I, Sax. ] Look! Sce! Be- 
4! a word uſcd to turu the attention to 
ie object of ſight. | 

OA CH, S. [lache, Fr.] a fith, of the 
{pirious kind, with only.one fin on the 


LO'aTHINGLY, Adv. in a manner 
that teſtifies abhorrence or diſguſt. 

LO'ATHSOME, Adj. abharred. Cauſing 
diſguſt, or navſeouſnefs, © The ſweeteſt 
honey is /carhſcme.”” Shak. 


*, thay breeds in liitle and clear brooks | LO'AVES S. the plural of Leaf. 


| rills, and lives upon gravel there. 

OA D, S. (ade, lade, Sax.] a bur-/ 
mn; a freight, or lading As much 
ght as any perſon or animal can bear. 
uratively, any thing that depreſſes, ap- 
d to the mind. As much as a waggor. 
well carry at once, applied to hay. 
Lo LO'AD, v. A. to put goods on board 
up ; or burthen on a man, or a beaft, 
wratively, to encumber or embarraſs, ap- 
4 to the mind. To charge, applied to 
arms. To make grievous, or ſcarce to 
endured, by ſomething added as a con- 
uence, or appendage. **, Thy dreadful 


, leaded with death.“ Aadiſ. 
0, XVI. 


LOB, S. [lappe, Heut. ] an heavy, ſtupid 
perſon. Leb proand, a priſon; the ffocks, 
or a place of confinement for lazy and ſſ u dy 
begvars. * Crowdero, u hom thou balcly 
threa"it into Leb pound.“ Hudib. 

To LC“B, V. A. to let ell in a clowniſk 
aukward manner. Lob down their heads.“ 
Sbak. 

LO'BBY, S. [/aubs, Teut,] a porch or 
opening before a room, or apartment. 

LO'sE, S. [Fr. from age, Gr.] a divi- 
ſion or diſtinct part; uſually applied to the 
two parts into which the lungs are divided ; 
and to the tip of the car. 

LO'BSTER, S. [lppeftre,Fr.] a ſhell-fiſn, 

R | which 


| LO/ADER,-S. a perſon who puts a bur- 


diſyuft or abhortence. To feel food with, 


Abhorred or hwed, ** Learbful fin,” Spenſer, | 


| 


LOC 


which when caught is black, but when boil- 
gd is red. A word of contempt for a fol- 


gier. 
LO'CAL, Adj. [Fr from locus, Lat.] re 
Jating to place. Confined gr appropriated tc 
yore place. 
* LOCALITY, S. exiſtence in place. Re- 
lation of place. 
LO'CALLY, Adv, with reſpect to place. 
LOCA'TION, S. | fcatio, Lat. ] ſituation; 
the act of placing. 
LO CH, S. [Scot. Jet, Gr.] a lake. 
6 A lake or loch. Cheyne, In Medicine, a 
compoſition of a conſiſtence between a ſyrup 
ad a ſoft electuary, uſed in diſeaſes of the 
ungs. 
LOCHIA, S. [Lat. xis, Gr.] the eva- 
cuations conſequent on a delivery. 
Lock, S. [iec, Sax.] an inſtrument 
with bolts, &c. uſed for the ſecurity, of 
doors, drawers, &c. The part of a gun by 
which fire is firuck. A quantity of hair or 
wool hanging together. A tuft or ſmall 
quantity of hay. Smelling to a beck of 
hay.“ Audiſ. In a river, « place where the 
waters are confined, by floodgates ro increaſe 
the fore of the ſtream in order to render it 
navigable. A place where thieves carry or 
Hide ſtolen goods. An hoſpital where none 
but venereal patients ae ada itted. g 
To LO'UK, V. A. to faſten a door, Cc. 
by turning the key round in a lock. To 
Mut vp or confine, uſed with vp. To clcfe. 
To embrace or fold in the arms. Locke in. 
his arms. Neuterly, to become faſt by a 
Jock. To unite by mutual inſertion. “ They 
hock into each other.“ Boyle, Uſed with into. 
LO CEE, [JOHN] was born at a place 
ealled Wringtog, ſeven miles from Eriſtol 
in 1632. His father belonged to the law, 
and was ſteward or court-keeper to eolonel 
Alex. Popham ; our author was ſent by him 
e Weltminſter-ſchool, and was removed 
From thence in 16;1 to Chrift-chwrch, Oxon, 
| where he was a ſtudent, His peculiar ſtudy 
was phyſic, in which he made no ſmall pro- 
reſs, as appears from the dedication of, the 
reat Sydenham io his Obſervationes Medic : 
To enumerate the publick employs he was 
honoured with, and Liſcharged with the 
reateſt honour to himſelf, and ſatisfaction 
2 the public, wohld be to reflect fame upon 
him from a quarter, whence perſons of leſs 
genius might expect it. For it we conſider 
the great ſervic® he has done to philoſophy 
and religion by ſubverting the babel of ſchool 
earniug, overthrowing the ſyllem of Ari- 
olle, which was for ſeveral ages looked on 
as the ſtandard of truth, and his introduc- 
ing ſuch a ſyſtem in ite ſtead as contributes 
to the enlrging our minds, the diſcovering 
of truth, and the improving of reaſon to its 
ptmoſt extent, we muſt look on him as a 


| 


no trouble, for his thoughts and ſtudies, | 
hs latter days, were employed pprely in 
paring for it ; and the manner in which! 
quitt.d this life, ſhowed the utmoſt ſereni 


and reſignation. 


with a lock; a drawer, Gonerally applies! 


a ho!low ſeat in a window, 


of moving from one place to anoth 
© The motion or lecootive faculty.” Der 


Botany, a little diſtin cell in the ſeed it 
ſels of plants, 


ſembling a gra 
larger, and of a browniſh colour, very & 


LOC: 


The methods he uſed to acquire knowl 
in all branches, deſerves imitation, inc: 
look: on even the mechanic arts as nut! 


the meaneſt work man about his peculiar, 
cupation, in order, by that means, ton 
der every one capable of converſing » 
him, ne the ſame time to make himſc 
maſter of every profeſſion, If we lonk 
the Eſſay of the Human Underſtanding, 
all its parts, we (hall find-ſach a clearnch 
underſtanding as muſt deſcryc admiration, z 
ſuch a knowledge of the powers and op: 
tions of the mind, as no other perſon cn 
ever boaſt of; but though his knowle 
was greater than that of «hers, we hl 
delivered in ſuch terms as perſons of 
meaneſt capacity can underſtand. It my 
iadeed be acknowled;.ed that; in ſome op 
ons, he ſeems to be too fond of fingulir 
and that rather than think right with t 
vulg:', he choſe to go wrong by him 
not but that he gives ſprcious rexfonrs or 
adherence, and almoſt perſuades» his op 
wents, His Iiic was not ſeſs amiabie th 
his writings ; his converſation being e 
and facetious ; he won the love of thoſet 
knew him by his probity and was alu 
ſafe from the attacks, either of falſchood 
a flatterer. His complaiſance was free tn 
ſervility ; his behaviour ſuch as beſpcke 
perſon of great exper::nce, and as great 
manity, on which account, he gained 
reſpect of his inferiors, the eſtecm of! 
equals, and the confidence «f his ſuperiat 
His temper was ſomething choleric, but { 
pacified ; and if he retained any reſentm 
it was - oa himſelf, for having given: 
to a paſſion, which he ſaid might do a gr 
deal of harm, but never did any good. | 
regard for religion was great and ſincere, a 
that for the Chriſtian diſpenſation high 
than ſome of his adverſaries will perhaps 
low. His death, which he ſaw approach 
through the viſtos of ſeveral years, gave hit 


LO'CKER, S. any thing that is faſte 
'LOCOMO'TIVE, Adj having the pom 
LO'/CUL MENT, s. [ heulum, Lat.] 


LO/CUST, S. — Lat.] an animal" 
opper, but conſider? 


4 
0 


Pender. or at 16ſt a glory, not only to his 


— 


1 


| tructive to vegetables, moving in herds wh® 


* 


own country, but likewiſe to his ſpe 


low his attention, but would diſcourſe ui 


oud h. 
phied t 
LOF. 
evatior 
blimit! 
e mine 
LOF 
bbiime 
831 
eat an « 
ntages 
LOG, 
ely, a 
avigati 
gulat f 
ike it 


to kee 


LOI 


ſhip's way, by obſerving the length of lins 
unwonnd in Half a minute s time, the ſhip 
ſailing the fame number of miles in an hour, 
as that of the Knots, which are run out id 
half a minute. 

LO'GARITHMS, S. [ hgaricthme, Fr. 


LOG 

herded by a particular one of the ſpecſes, 
| therefore not inelegantly compared to 
army ; by the ſcriptures they are very hb. 
ons in the Faſt, and Dr. Pocock informs 
in his travels into Egypt, that they are 
n by the natives of thoſe parts; from 


is 
nowle 
„ lince 
as not! 
uric wi 


e together with the probibition of vpe, and gte, Gr.] certain artificial 
dog es them in Lev. xi. 21, 22. where they | numbers proceeding in arithmetical progreſ= 
hin ranked among, © Flying creeping things, | ſion, correſponding to as many others pro- 
log upon all fours, and have legs above | ceeding in geomettical proportion. They 
dine ir feet to leap with,” It is almolt demon- | wete in invented by Napier, lord Marche- 
-arneh ble, that the /oruffs mentioned to be the | ſon, a Scotch baron. . 

tion. 2 t of the baptiſt, Matt. iii. 4. and Mark. | LO/GGERHEAD, S. — logge, Belg, 
id c. 45 not 2 vegetable, as ſome commen- | ftupid, and bead] a perſon that is flow of ap- 
on rs ſuppoſt, but a real animal. prehenſion, or a blockhead. Three or 


To LO DGE, V. A. [hogian, Sax. Hager, | tour logger brad.” Shak. Th go to loggerbeads, 


% ie afford dwelling, or to admit a perſon | is to ſcuffle or fight. 
s off lie or dwell in the ſame houſe. Figura- LOGERHE ADE D, Adj. dull, ſtupid, 
1: ny, to place, fix or plant. Ideas that | heavy. 


hdged in the memory.” Locke, To har- 
r, or cover. To trace toa pace where a 
ſon fixes or ſtops. ** The deer is dg d. 
iſ. To afford place to, applied to the 
nd, To beat down, dr lay flat, applied 
corn, c. Lodge the ſummer cotn.” 
. Neuterly, to reſide or dwell in a part 
another perſon's houſe. 
LODGE, S. a ſmall houſe in a park z any 
all houſe. “ A porter's lege. 
LO/DGEMENT, S. git; accumulas 


hood 
ce n, or the act of putting in a certain place; 
ſpoke Fortification, an encampment made by an 


y; a work caſt up by beſicgets, during 
ir approaches, in ſome dangerous polt, 
dere it is neceſſary to cover themſelves 
inſt the fire of the beſieged ; as in a co- 
t- way, breach, &c. 

LYDGER, 8. a perſon who lives ia an 
artment in the houſe ot another. One that 
des any where. x 

LODGING, S. apartments hired in the 
uſe of another. A place of rchdence ; a 
ice to lie in. Harbour. 

LOFT, S. a floor, The higheſt floor in a 
uſe, or other building. 

LOFTILY, Adv, on high ; at a diſtance 
om the ground upwards: Fleuratively, in a 
vud hauphty manner. With clevatin 
plied to f ile or ſentiment. Sublimely. 


ich! 
reni LO'F LINESS, S. A from the ground, 
evation, applled to ftile or ſentiment ; 


_ Pride or haughitineſs, applied to 
e mind. 

LO Fry, Adj. high 7 ſitusted on high. 
dime: elevated, applied to tile or ſenti- 
nt. Proud ; havghty, or conceiving 100 
eat an opinion of one's own abllities, or ad- 
ntages, apphed to the mind. 

LOG, S. a large piece of wood. Figura- 
ely, a fluggiſh, lazy, inactive perſon, In 
aVigation, a ſmall piece of timber of a tri- 
gulat form, having lead at one end, to 
ke it ſwim upright in the water ; its uſe 
to keep account, and make au eſtimate of 


LO'GIC, 8. [hgique, Fr.] the art of 
uſing reaſon well in our inquiries after 
truth, and the communicatica of it to 
others 

LO/GICAL, Adj. belonging to, or taught 
in logic. Skilled in logic. “ A clear and 
logical head.” Speft. No. 28 . 

LO/GICALLY, Adv. reaſouably; agtre- 
able to the rules of logic. = 

LO'GICIAN, 8 {| /ogicien, Fr.] a perfor 
verſed or ſkilled in logic. 

LO'GIST, s. [hgifa, Lat. vie,, Gr.] 
one ſkilled in arithmetic. * 
ILOGTs ric, &4j. in atithmetic applied 
to the docttime of ſetageſimal fraction 
uſed by aſtronomers before the invention 
logarithms. A curve 6 called from its uſes 
in explaining the nature of logarithms. 

LOG-LINE. S. {ſee Los] in navigas 
tion, a ſmall line, faſtened to a piece of 
board, by which a ſhip's courſe is reckoned; 
| LO'GWOOD, S. [be, Belg.) a wood 
of a vety denſe and firm texture, brought to 
us in thick, and large blocks or logs, 
and is the heart of the tree that produces it, 
It is very heavy, and hard, and of a deep and 
ſtrong red colour; has been long known to 
the i; , who uſe it in colouring blue and 
black, and lately has been introduced into 
medicine, wherein it is ſound to he aftrin- 
gent. It is brought from the Bay of Cam- 
peachy in the piovince of Tucaten in the 
Welt Indies, where our right to the cutting 
of logwood ſeems to have been uncontro- 
vertible, 

LOIN, 8. Ag.. Brit.] the back of an 
animal as carved by a butcher. In Anato- 
my, the lower part of the {pine of the back, 
compoſed of five large vertehi æ, ſerving as 4 
baſe to thoſe of the back, and ets near 
the hips, commonly called the waiſt, ar 
reins. 

To LOUTER, v. N. [lteran, Belg.] to 
linger 3 to make uſe of delays, * 


R 3 LOT TERIR, 


LON 


: OIL“ TER ER, S. one who is ſluggiſh and 
Ailat ry. 


manner againſt any thing. To hang out, 
applied to the tongue of a beaſt, which is uſu- 
ally hung out when it is tired with heat or 
axceflive labour. AQively, uſed with out, 
to put out the tongue as a ſign of con- 
tempt, 

LONDON, the metropolis of Great Britain, 


' 


= 3 hut they are now taken down to ren 


LON 


pe of'a grove of , ips, laden with er 
| : | dities of various kinds, London Bridge i 
To LO'LL, V. N. to lean in an idle little farther to the welt, which was fo prez 


ly admired for having fine houſes on en 


the pallage more commodious, and lately 

middle arch was widened, an the whole brig 
is beeutificd The ſtyne gate-houſe, whi 
commanded the paſſageꝭ into London fron 
Surry and Kent, built neas the entrance & 


is very ancient, but was neither buiit by 
Brute nor king Lud, as ſome dreaming au- 


thors pretend; nor yet was it in being in the 
time of Julius Czfar, though it is mentioned 


by Tacitus as a place ot conſiderable trade, 
in the reign of Nero, and hence we.may con- 
clude it was founded about the time of Ciau- 
dius, and the year cf Otiiſt 42. It is ſaid, 
but with no great certainty, that it was fur- 
rdundgd with a wall by Conſtantine,” It had ſe- 
ven pates by land, namely, Ludgatez Ana te, 
Cripp:cyate, Newyate, Aldertgate, Movr- 
fate, and Fiihopſyate: of which the three 
firit were taken down in Scptember 1963; 
and Alderſgate, Moyrp?te, and Biihupſgate 
are hnce token down. Orr the fide of the 
water there were Dowpate and Billingſgate, 
long lince demoi'ſhed, as well as the poltern 
gate near the-tuwer, and the greateſt part of 
the walls 
gute erected, called Temple bar, which deter- 
mines the bounds of the city welward. This 
elly has undergone great e of vari- 
ous kinds, but the two laſt were moſt re- 
lark able; that is, the plague in 1665, which 
ſwept away 68,596 perſons, and the fire in 
1666, which burnt down 13, 200 dwelling- 
houſes ; in memory of this laſt there is an 
oheliſk erected, called the monument, near 
the place where:it began, which is one of the 
molt remarkable ſtructures in the city, The 
tower of London is very ancient, but the 
founder is uncertain ; however, it is ſaid 
William the Conqueror built that part of it 
called the & hite Tower ; it is ſurrounded 
by a wall, and partly by a deep ditch, which 
encloſes ſeveral ſtreets, beſides the tower, 
properly fo called: this contains the great 
artiilery, a megazine of ſmall arms for 
6a,cco men, and the large horſe armoury, 
among which are 15 figures of kings on 
ktorfeback. Hreie are the jeweis and orna- 
ments of the crown, as well as the other re- 


In the year 1670 there was: a. 


the bridge, is alſo taken down, The bu 

ot England began to be erected in 1732, an] 
in 1735, aut ayeur after iu was finiſhed, | 
marble ſtatue ot Willi m III. was ſet up n 
the hall. Great additions have lately | 

made to it. The Royal exchange, in Con. 
hill, is generally allowed to be the finel 
ſtructure of this kind in the world. It uz 
firſt built by-Sir Thomas Greſham, in the 
years 15'6, and 1567, but being bun! 
down in 1666, it was rebvilt in a grande 
{ minner, with Yortland ſtone ; it was finib. 
ed in 1660, „d coſt 66,cccl. The qu 
drangle within is 144 feet long, and in 
broad, and there are piazzas on the gutt 
of the walls, and over them are 24 nitche, 
18 of which are filled with the ſtatues of the 
kings and queens of England. In the mid 
of the area is the ſtatue of Charles II. in: 
Poman habit. The tower and turret of th: 
lanthern is 178 feet high. In the ple 
u here Stocks market was held. is the manſion. 
houſe tor the lord- mayor to reſide in; the 
firſt ſtone of which was laid. in Odtober 17; 
it is a noble and: magnificent ſtructure, bu 
too heavy, and too large for the uſe for which 
it was deſigned, Bowchureh is admired tor 
the beauty of its ſteeple, and that of Wal⸗ 
brooke, behind the manſion-hovuſe, for its cu- 
rious architecture. Guildhall, in Cheap-lid;, 
is the town-houſe of the city, and the yrat 
hall is 153 fect long, 50 broad, and g 
high, and will hold near 7000 people. Be 
ſides the two giants, it is embelliſhed with the 
ictures of Edward the Confeſſor, king Wil- 
iam, queen Mary, queen Anne, George |. 
queen Caroline, George IT, and their preſent 
majeſties. Blackwell-hall in Baſſiſhaw ward, 
is famous for being the greateſt mart for 
woollen-cloth in the world. Sion-college 
ſtands by London wall, .and has a library 
appropriated to the vſe of the London cler- 


gy; and under it there is an alms-houſe, 


paliaz the mint ter coming of money, «nd | conſiſting ot 10 poor men, and as many 
the munagerie tor range ids and beats | women, each of whom are allowed ſix pounds 


The corcontter: vce ot the whole is accyunted | a- year. 


about a mile. T here is cue paritt-chwch, and 
it is under the command of a conſtab e and a 
lieutenant. In Thoemcs- flat near the tower, 
is the cullom-houte, which is a large, ſtately 
ftructgre, where the king's cuſtoms me re- 
cixed, for all yools imported and exporicd : 


St. Paul's cxthedral is allowed to 
be the fineſt preteſtant enurch in the world 
and was built after a model done by Sir Chi- 
ſtopher Wren ; its length from E. to W. i 
463 teet, and including the portico, 500 
and the height trom the ground to the top of 
he croſs, 544 feet. 


phylicians college, where two of the fellows 


av oppolte thee, as well as 2 vrent way 
don u. the rise, Mee. is Colightti] prof- 


In Warwick-lane is the 


mect twice ina week, to give 3 
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LON 
the voor, gratis; the ſtructure is very fine, 


but it is in a manner hid. Surgeons-hall is in 
the Old- Bailey, and is built in the modern 
taſte, ſince the ſurgeon's company ſeparated 
from that of the barbers. Chriſt's hoſpital 
was formerly a houſe of the Grey-friers, and 
was founded by EdwafY VI. for the enter- 
tainment and education of the poor children 
of citizens, of both ſexes: a mathematical 
ſchool was founded here in 1673, and a 
writing ſchool in 1694, and the charity has 
been otherwiſe increaſed, by a great many 
noble benefactions. Doctor's commons is 
not far from St. Paul's, and is a ſpacious, 
commodious ſtructure, with ſeveral hand- 
ſome courts, where the judges of admiralty, 
cou:t of delegates, court of arches, &c. meet, 
Near it is the herald's college, to which be- 
long three kings at arms, namely, Garter, 
Chrencicux, ard Norroy, with fix hera'ds, 
four purſuivants, and eight proctors. It is 
a ſpacious building with convenient eport- 
nents, a good library xelating to heraldry, 
ang the coats of arms are kept of all the ta- 
milies of note in England. Near Temple Bar 
are the inner and mivdle temple, which are 
doth inns of court, for the ſtudy of the law. 
The temple church was founded at firſt by 
the knights templars. in 1185, and it is now 
one of the moſt beautitul gothic firuQture 
in England. There are twelve other inns of 
court, which it would be too long to dwell 
upon. There is a fine ſtone bridge over the 
Thames at Black-Friars. The ſeſſions houſe 
is in the Old-Bailey, where they hear and 
determine eriminal cauſes eight times a year. 
Fleet-priſon-is by Fleet-market, and Bridewell 
by Fleet-dirch, which is an hoſpital, and a 
houſe of correction. St. Bartholomew's hoſ- 
pital is near W. Smithfield, and contiguous 
to Chriſt's hoſpital, and it is deſigned for the 
relief of the ſick and lame: the buildings 
have been greatly enlarged of late, The 
ſmall- pox hoſpital in Cold-bath-fields, the 
lying-inn hoſpital in Brownlow-fireet, and 
another in Alderſgate-ſtreet, in lieu of which 
another is building in the city road. Beſides 
theſe, there are St, Thomas's and Guy's 
hoſpitals, in Southwark, St. George's hoſpi- 
tel at Hyde-park corner, Middleſex hoſpital 
n:Tottenham-court-road, and the London 
hoſpital at Mile-End. Add to theſe Bedlam, 
or Bethlehem | ofpizal, fox med-people, in 
Lower Moor-ficlds, and St. Luke's, for the 
ſame purpoſe, in Upper Moor-fields. To 
wich add the magnificent ſtructure in 
Lamb's Conduit- fields, called the Foundiing- 
boſpital, Weſtminſter is generally reckoned 
port of London, though under a diltin& go- 
'Fament, and has jong been famous for 
the palaces of our kings, the ſeat of our law- 
Ibunals, and of the high court of parlia- 
ment. It is named from its abbey, former- 


L ON 


tiom in regard to St. Paul's. The abbey is » 
truly venerable pile of building in the go- 
thic taſte, where moſt of our monarchs have 


been crowned and buried, It was founded 
before the year $50, but the preſent fabric 
was erected by Henry III. It is 489 feet in 
length, and 66 in breadth at the W. end, 
but the croſs iſle is 189 feet broad, and the 
height of the middle roof 9 feet, At the- 
E. end is the chapel of Henry VII. which :s 
fo artificially wrought, that Leland calls is: 
the miracle of the world. The ſcreen or 
fence is entirely braſs, and within are the fi- 
gures of Henry VII. and his queen, of folid* 
braſs, gilt with gold: but the magnificent. 
monuments in the abbey arc ſo numerous, 
that it would. require a volume to deſcribe. 
them. Weſtminſter-hall is near the abbey, 
and is one of the largeſt rootus in Europe, 
whoſe roof is not (upparted by pillars. Here: 
the law courts are kept, and adjoining ate 
the houſes of the lords and commons. 


| Weltmiuſter bridge, over the Thames, is. 


univertally acknowledged to be a miſter-picce- 
of art, and ſuperior to any thing of this Kind 
hi.herto erefted. The new buildings ins 
the liberty of Weſtminſter, are enereaſed to- 
a prodigi-vs degree, inſomuch that they 
reach as far as Marybone to the N. Picca- 
dilly to the S. and Hyde-park wall to the: 
W. among them arc ſeveral magnificent 
ſquares, as thoſe of Hanover, Grofvenor,, 
Berkley, and Cavendiſh. St. James's, Soho, 
Leiceſter, Golden, and Bloomſbury, are old 
ſquares. To theſe may be added the mag - 
nificent ſquare called Lincoln's: Inn-ficlds, 
and — others of leſs note both in the ci- 
ty and ſuburbs, Lately the number of how» 
ſes in the cities of London and Weſtminſter,. 


bs. called aminliter, and from its W. fitua- 


. 


and their liberties, were computed at 
122,930, which, multiplied by 10, the num 
ber ot people in each houſe, the inhabitants 
will amount to , 229, 300. But, if theke is. 
no more than 8 perions in à houſe, the 
total will be 983,440, that is 16, 560 lefs. 
than a million, As to the number of 
pariſhes, there are 97 within the walls, 16 
without, 19 in the out-pariſhes of Middle- 
ſex, and 11 in the city and liberties of 
Welitminſter, which added together, make 
141. The number of meeting-houſes, for 
proteſtant-diſſenters of all denominations, is 
upwards of 1co, beſides which there ate 
3 Jewiſh. ſynagogues. The public ſchools. 
are thot of St, Paul, merchant-taylor's ſchool 
in Cannon-ſtreet, mercers-chape[ ſchool in- 
Cheapſide, the charter- houſe, the royal ſchool 
in Weſtminſter, and St. Martin's ſchoot 
near the King's Mews. The trading part oF 
the city of London is divided into 89 com- 
panies, but ſome can hard!y be ca led fo, be - 
cauſe they have neither charters, hails, nor 
liveries. Of theſe there are 12 principal, 
of one of which the fend mayor is uſnally 
| Acc 


LON 100 


free, and they are, the mercers, grocers, dra- [extent in length, oppoſed to ſhort, and az. Wl follo 

» fiſhmongers, goldſmiths, ſkinners, [plied to meaſure. Reaching to a preat dif. to fi 

merchant- taylors, haberdaſhers, ſalters, iron- |tance, Ii the way be too lng. Deut. ar, 0 

wongers, vintners, and clothworkers. The | xiy, 24. — od as 

city magiſtrates are, the lord-mayor, 26 alder- LON, Adv. to a great length or ſpace, WW carr) 

men, 202 common-councilmen, a recorder, A great while; applied to time. In the very 

2 ſheriffs, a chamberlain, a common-ſer- comparative, it implies a greater ſſ ot alarr 

E and a town · clerk. The city and li- more time; and in the ſuperlative, the To l 

erties of Weſtminſter are governed by a teſt ſpace, or moſt time, ** Thoſe who to 0 

high-ſteward, an under-ſteward, a head-bai- have the longeſt had iſſue.” Lock. After ne Uses 

Uff, a high conſtable, and 14 burgeffes. it implies ſoon © Not long after there - to ©: 

Places for diverſion are, Vauxhall, Ranelagh= | roſe,” Acht xxvi. 14. Followed by ago, 2t ſerve 

—— The Pantheon, Marybone-gardens, | ſome period of time far diſtant. “ Spread yard 

e two 1 the opera-houſe, and | Jong ago.” Tillorſ. All along, or throughout. lecke 

occaſional ng little theatre in the Hay- |«« Fingeth all night lng.“ Shak. From er. 

market. rned bodies of men, beſides the | ng or au hong, Fr. i hoke 

. clergy, are, the royal ſociety, the college of o LO'NG, V. N. ¶ gelangen, * to wiſe 

phyſicians, and the ſociety of 2 — deſire earneſtly, to wiſh for with an ardent jale, 
The fineſt repoſitory of rarities is, Sir Hans deſire. Longs for equal foes.” Dryd, dle! 
Sloane's muſzum, now kept in Great-Rul- | « Longing after Immortality.“ Addiſ. to e 

| ſel- ſtreet, In general, London, Weſtmin-) LO/NG BOAT, S. the largelt boat be- Ulec 
| fer, and Southwark, a e ſeated on the banks longing to a ſhip. X the 
of the Thames, and trom Ratcliff-croſs inthe] LONGE'VILY, S. {[longewus, Lat.] Collie 

| E. to Northumberland houſe in the W. {length of life. agail 
| there is a gradual aſcent to the principal] LONGIMA'NOUS, Adj. [ng tivel 
ſtreets. The hackney-cozches were about | Lat.] long handed; having a long reach. L 
5 800, but are lately encreafed to 100, and] LON GTEME TRT, S. | longimetrie, Fr.] ſervi 


the ſedan-chairs very numerous. There 
are 22 priſons, 42 markets, 27 ſquares, of all 
forts, and the common firing is pit- coal, com- 
monly called ſea-coal, of which there is con- 


the art of meaſuring lengths. L 
LONG'INGLY, Adv. with ardent and 
inceſſant wiſhes and deſires. 

LO'NGISH, Adj. ſomewhat long. L 


krg a coming.” cel. ziv. 12, Of great applied to the mind, To expen, 1 
: hoe 


ſu upwards of 600,000 chaldrons ev LONGITUDE, S. [Fr. from lengituds, behe 
r. This rendersthe air grofs, but then it has | Lat.] in its primary ſignification, length. Leek 

a ſalutary eſſect in preſerving the city from In Aſtronomy, the diſtance of a ſtar from L 
peſtilential diſtempers, and the ſame has been | the firſt point Aries. In Geography, the repr 
obſcrved of ſome cities in Germany: where- | diftance of a place from ſome of the firſt rele 
as, when wood was the chief fuel, the plague | meridians, In Navigation, the diſtance of a L 
returned every 10 years It is 400 meaſured | ſhip or place, either caſt or welt from each fact. 
miles S. by E. of Edinburgh, 225 N. W. of other, counted in degrees of the <quator, 1 
Paris, 690 N. by W. of Madrid, 750 N. W. LONGITUDINAL, Adj. [Fr.] mes to a 
of Rome, 66 W. N. W. of Vienna, $34 | fared by the length; lengthwiſe, L 
S. E. of Dublin, and 190 W. S. W. of Am-“ LO'NGLY, Adv. longingly ; with great P ec 
ſterdam. Lon. 17. 115 lat. 52. 30. defire. L 
LO'NE, Adj. ſolitary, applied to places. ] LO'NGSOME, Adj. tedious ; weariſome. , or t. 
By one's ſelf, or without company, applied] LO'NGSUFFERING, S. patience under may 
to perſons. offences z clemeney. . 
LO'NELINESS, S. want of inhabitants} LO'NGWAYS, Adv. lengthwiſe. MY 

or buildings, applied to places; want off LO'NGWINDED, Adj. longbreathed,; Sal 
company, applied to perſons : A diſpoſition | tedic us, tireſvme. | L 
to avoid company, applied to the mind. 1.0'O, S. {trom Loſen, Belg.] a game of loop 
* 1 ſce the myitery of your /enelineſs.” | £a1ds, wherein the knave of clubs is reckoned L 
Sha". | the higheſt. : oper 
LO'NELY, Adj. without any inhabitants! LO'OBILY, Adv. awkward; clumſy; Hud 

or buildings, ſolitary. Ford of unfrequent- | clowniſh, * 
ed places and avoiding eompany, applied to! LO'OBY, S. 2 clumſy, awkward clown. bing 
rions. | LO/OF, S. %u, Sax. above} the part fron 
LO'NENESS, S. ſolitude; a place un- | of a ſhip aloft, which lies before the chels thif 
frequented. Diſlike of company. trees. i let g 
LO'XESOME, Adj. a gout ; void | To LO'OF, v. A. to bring the ſhip cloſe to d. 

of company or buildings, applied to places, | to a wind. ; uſed 
Diſmal. Diſliking, or without company, | LO'OFT, LO'OFED, Adj. gone to a dif- xxv 
v pplied to perſons, n tance, ** She once being het. Shak, L 
LO'NG, Adj. [org. Sax.] with ſome con- To LOOK, V. N. [ lecan, Sax. | to direct char 
timusnce; dilatory. © Death will not be the eye towards any thing. To conſider, — 


LOO 


followed by another verb. 4 He muſt Jook| 


to fgbt.”* Ciarend, To appear, followed b 
2 2 like, and uſed — * 6c * 
ed as lightly prefſed.” Dryd. To ſeem, or 
carry an air, mein, or 1 4% Looks 
very ſullen.” Burner s lock about, to be 
alarmed; to be circumſpet and vigilant, 
Fo lit after, to attend to; to take care of; 
to obſerve with care, anxiety or tenderneſ. | 
Uſed with fer; to expect. Uſed with in, 
to examine 3 to ſift ; to inſyect cloſely or ob- 
ſerve narrowly. Uſed with en, to reſpect, re- 
yard, eſteem, conſider, view, or think. 1 
loked on Virgil as a ſucciact, majeſtic wri- 
ter.” Pryd. To conſider or eſteem, © Th 
hoked upon themſelves as the happieſt an 
wiſeſt of the world.“ L:cte, To be a mere 
jdle, and inactive ſpectator. Il be a can- 
dle holder and /cok on.“ Shak. To look over 
to examine ; to purſue ; to try one by one, 
Uſed with cut, to ſearch or ſeek. To be on 
the watch. Bound to lee out ſharp.” 
Celler. Uſed with ta, to watch; to guard 
againſt; to take care of; to behold, Ac- 
tively, to ſcek. 

LOOK, Interj. bchold 4 ſee, look, ob- 
ſerve. 

L'OOK, S. air of the face, or counte- 
nance. The act of ſccing. The act of di- 
xefting the eye towards any object. 

LO'OKER, S. a ſpectator. One that 
beholds or ditects his eyes towards any object. 
Leok:y an, an idle ſpetctator. | 

LUOKING-GLASS, 8. a glaſs which 
repreſents the figure or form of a perſon by 
reflection. 

LO'OM, S. a frame for weaving manu- 
fattures, 

To LO'OM, V. N. Leman, Sax.] at ſea, 
to appear, 1 | 

LO'ON, S. a ſorry fellow; a ſcoundrel, 
Pied as a word of reproach. 

LO'OP, S. [hen, Belp.:to run] a thread 
or twiſt, &c. doubled ſo that a ſtrin g or lace 
may be drawn through it. 

LO/OPED, Aj. full of holes like loops. 
Fu Your /:9ped and window'd raggedneſs.“ 

al. 

LOOPHO E, S. an aperture or hole in a 
loop. Figuratively, any ſhift or evaſion. 

LOOP HOLED, Adj. full of holes, or 
openings, “ This uneaſy /cophold jail,” 
Hudi. 

To LO'OSE, V. A. [en, Sax.] to un- 
bind or untie a thing. To relax. To free 
from any obligation. To deliver from any 
thiflg that biaſles, applied to the mind. To 
let go. Neuterly, in Navigation, to ſet ſail ; 
to depart from a place by looſing the anchor, 
uſed with from, ** Locſed from Crete.“ As 
AXVI. 21. 

LO'OSE, Adj. unbound; untied. Unfit; 
changing place, Not reſtrained tight; or 
confined. © A /2ofe robe.“ Wanton, ©* Looſe 

e, 


LO R 

oppoſed to coheiſe, applied to file, Not 
cloſe. Unconnected or rambling, applied to 
the parts of a compoſition. Diſengaged from 
any obligation; uſed with from, and ſome- 
times of. ©* Looſe of my vow,” Addiſ. Atter 
let, at liberty or tree from any reſtraint or 
confinement. | 

LO'OSE, S. liberty; freedom from re- 
ſtraint 3 indulgence ; uſed with give. © Give 
a looſe to ſorrow." Addiſ. Diſmiſſion or dif- 
charge from any reſtraining force. A ſharp 
/coſe.”* Bacon. 5 | 

LO'OSELY, Adv. not faſt or firm, ap- 
plied to any thing tied. Not collected by 
any bandage, but ſuffered to hang at liberty, 
Without any union or connection Irregu- 
larly, or not reſtrained by the rules of chaſ- 
tity or virtue. Living 1 Camd. In 
a caxeleſs, inattentive, or beedleſs manner, 
applied to the mind. Superficially, oppoſed 
to deeply. A prince ſhould not be fo 
looſely ſtudied. Shak. 

To LO/OSEN, V. N. to undo a thing 
that is tied. To be made leſs coherent. 
** By lo ſening the earth.“ Bacon, To ſepa- 
rate or divide any things which are united or 
accompred together. To free from reſtraint. 
* It /ooſens his hands.” Dryd. To cure of 


eoſliveneſs. © Fear looſencth the body.“ 
Bacon. 
LOO'SENESS, S. the ſtate of things which 


are moveable, and deprived of their firmneſs. 
A diſpoſition of mind, not reſtrained by 
law, morality, or religion. In Phyſic, a 
habit of body whexein a perſon is obliged to 
go frequently to ſtool. 

To LO/P, V. A. to cut off the branches 
of trees. Figuratively, to cut off a part 
from any thing. 

LOPP, S. that part which is cut from 
trees, ; 

LO'?PER, S. a perſon that cuts branch-s 
from trees. 7 

LOQUA'CTOUS, Adj. [l:gnav, leguacit, 
Lat.] Nude talk. Talking PR Tn 
ing, or vocal. © With volant touch-travel 
le uach ut (trings.”” Philizs, Blabbing ; or 
diſcovering ſccets. 

LOQUA'CITY, S. the quality of talking 
to excels, ; 

LO'RD, S. [from Haſord, Sax, a giver 
of bread, alijud.ng to the hoſpitality ot our 
antient nobility] a perſon inveſted - with ſo- 
vereign power. Maſter, © But now I was 
lord—of this fair manſion.“ Shak, A title 
of honour given to tyoſe that are inveſted 
with the dignity of a baron ; by courteſy, it 
is apphed to all ſons of a duke or marquis, 
the eldeſt ſon of an earl; perſons in honour- 
able offices. In Seriprure, it is peculiarly 
applied to Go. Then ſhall the Lon p be 


my Gon.“ Gen. 28, 31. In the New Tef- 
tament it is likewiſe given to Chriſt, who is 
co-equal with the Father as tonching hig 


ages violate chaite eyes.” Dryd, 


|godhead. « How then did David call hi 
Y Lord.” 


LOT 
Cerd.“ Hatt. xxii. 43, and 48. 
23. In the ſame ſenſe, the word is applied 
to the Holy Gholt. 2 The,. iii. 5. 

To LORD, V. N. to exerciſe unbounded 
authority, To behave tyrannicaliy, 

LORDLING, S. a little, diminutive, 
paultry, or contemptible lord. © F.om 
lorillings prong! Swift. | 

LURDLINESS, S. dignity ; high Ration. 
Pride, havghtineſs. 

LO'RDLY, Adj. like, or becoming a lord, 
in a good ſenſe. Proud; impcrious ; inſo- 
dent ;- in a bad ſenſe, | 

LO'RDLY, Adv. like a lord; in an im- 
perious, proud or inſolent manner. Lord!y 
Kerce. Dyyd. | 

LO'RDSHIP, S. dominion; power. 
Seigviory, A title given to a bation; a 
complimental addreſs to a judge, &c. 

LO'RE, S. Lare, Sax,] aleflon ; docti, ine, 
or in ſtruction. Thie will- heard not her 
re. Par. Loft, 

LO RIMER, LO RINER, 8. [Lor mier, 
Fr. from lora, Lat. à bridle] a bridle- cutter. 
In London, applied to the corporation of 
bridle-ſmiths or bit- makers, who make all 
the appurtenances to bridles or harneſs, which 
conſiſt of metall. 

To LOSE, v. N {preter and pafiive 4% 
to ſuffer the want of any thing a perſon was 
poſſeſſed of before. To miſlay, fo as it can- 
not be found again. Uſed with the reciprocal 
pronouns, &c. To bewilder ; to be embar- 
raſſed in an inextricable manner. Whercin 
the mind loſes icſe f Locte. To poſſeſs no 
longer. They {ft their trade. Graunt 
To employ ineſfectually, followed by upon. 
That are too often {oſt upon great men.“ 
Pope. To miſs; to be unable to recover. 
Neuterly, ta be beaten at apy game or con- 
teſt, oppoſed to win. To decline; or fail. 

LO'SER, S. à perſon that is deprived of 
any thing he was in poſſeſſion of, by acci- 
dent, fraud, gaming, or miſlazing. One 
that ſells for leſs money than he buys. 

LO'SS, S. a diminution of a perſon's 
wealth by fraud, by accident, by miſlaying, 
and by ſelling for leſs than prime coſt; any 
detriment ſuſtained, Throwing away. Ule- 
lefs and ineffectual application. It would 
be /o/s of time to explain how.“ Baker, In- 
extricable embarraſſment, applied to the 
mind. Reaſon is always ſtriving, and 
always at a /.“ Dryd. 

LOST, Bart. Adj. not to be found ; not 
to be perceived, ** Half in vapours Jeſt.” 
Dryd. 

LO'T, S. [laut, Goth. et, Sax.| a die 
or any thing uſed to determine a chance, A 
chance determined by lot. Condition, cir- 


cumſtance or ſtate, aſſigned by Providence. 


«© Tt was my /of to be married.“ A portion 
or parcel of goods, r to ſales. The 
proportion of taxes aſſeſſed by the proper of- 


1 


bn. wx. | 


LOV 


with. 
LO'/TTERY, S. [| etterie, * 


mined by tickets gut in two oppoſite wheels, 


the blanks and prizes. 

LOUD, Adj. 
morous ; turbulent. 
born.“ Prov. Xii. 11. 
of voice. 
manner. i ä 


tance, 


gard with great affection. 
with, To be fond of. Smelts love to yet 
into rivers. Bacon To regard as a parent, 


gratitude, an admiration of the divine attri- 
antes, a readineſs to obey, and unwillingae(s 
to offend ; applied to our duty to Gop, 


cited at the appearance of any object that 
appears amiable and defiralle; it is divided 
into two ſpecies, viz. the love of friend(hip 
and of dehre, the one betwixt friends, the 
other between lovers; the oue a rational, 


the other a ſcnſual paſli:n, When applied 


to the aſſection between perſons of different 
ſexes, it implies courtſhip, as © Demetrius 
made {ove to Nedar's daughter.“ Shak. When 
it is exerted between perſons of the ſame 
ſex, it implies friendſhip, kindneſs, or bene- 
volenee. When applied to our country, the 
preferring its intereſts to our own, and rei- 
dineſs to encounter any dangers in its behalf. 
Figuratively, a lover, an object of love, 
Concord. A figurative or pictureſque image 
of love. A kind of thin (ilk of a black co- 
lour. ; 

LO'VELY, Adv, in ſuch a manner as to 
excite love. 

LO'VELINESS, 8, qualities of mind or 
perſon which excites love. 

LOVER, S. a perſon who has an ardent 
aſſeclion for one of another ſex. One who 
libes any thing. 

LO'VESICK, Adj. languiſhing with love. 
LO'VESOME, Adj. lovely. Or bau- 
tiful or /aweſome can appear.“ Dryd. 
LO'VE-TOY, S. any preſent from a lo- 
ver. Sport or gambols between lovers. 
LOVING, Part. kind; affe ctionate. Ex- 
preſſing kindneſs or affeclion. Loving 
words. Eſth, xv. 8. ' 
LOV'ING-KINDNESS, S. tenderneſs ; 


ters. 


favour; or that atu;bute of the deity __ 


LO'TITON, S. a medicine compounded & 
aqueous liquids, and uſed to waſh any part 


a kind of 
public game at hazard, ſet on foot by au. 
thority of governinent, in order to raiſe 
money for the ſtate, conſiſting of a num- 
ber of blanks ad prizes, which are deter. 


and drawn by different perſons, one of which 
contains all the numbers, and the other af 


Lud, Sax.] noiſy; cla- 
She is bud and ſtub. 


LOU'DLY, Adv. with a great exaltatioy 
In a clamoious, or turbulent 


LOU'DNESS, S. that quality of ſound 
which cauſes it to be heard at a great di 


To LO'VE, v. A. Cn, Sax] to te. 
To be pleaſed 


2 friend, and bcnefaftor, with a ſenſe of 


I. O' VE, S. [/erf, Sax.] the paſſion ex- 


zurativ 
LO 
mean 
TA 

LOI 
LOL 
clow! 
LO 
n this 
tature 
d [tat] 
lace, 
ills 0 
ownw 
ater, 
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tuatio 
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reſſed 
udible 
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ſe of 
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ed 
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cla. 


ſtub. 


ati 
uicnt 


bund 
dit 


LOW 

diſplayed in pouring upon us that 
e do not deſerve ; 2 delaying pu- 
iſhments which we merit. 


. 
-— 


LOVINGLY, / Adv. in a manner that 
jiſplays great kindneſs and affection. 
To LOUNGE, V. A. * Belg. | 


o loiter. To live in an and lazy man- 


er. * 
LOU'NGER, S. an idler. A hazy per- 


ON. 

LOU*E, S. [plural /ice, Ius, Sax. ] a ſmall 
nſect which breeds on human bodies, and 
re of different ſpecies; the head louſe is ge- 
erally Nuggiſh, that of the body more tran(- 


arent and more nimble. 
To LOUSE, V. A. [this word is diſtia- 


viſhed from the ſubſtantive by pronouncing 
he « like x. Luyſen, Belg.] to hunt for 


ice ; to cleanſe from lice, 


LOUSE-WORT, S. a plant, called like- 
iſe rattle and cockſcomb. 
LOU'SILY, Adv. in a paultry, mean, 
dale manner. 
LOU'SINESS,'S, the quality of abound- 
in lice. 
LOU'SY; Adj. ſwarming with lice, Fi- 
uratively mean; low bred ; poor, 
LOU'T, S. [Lat. old Belg Jad, Dalm.] 
mean, aukward, ſtupid, and clowniſh fel- 


D*. 8 

LOU'TISH, Adj. clowniſh ; aukward. 
LOU'TISHLY, Adv. in the manner of 
clown, 

LO W, Adj. gur, 1. ] near the earth, 
n this ſenſe it is oppoſed to high: applied to 
tature, ſhort, and oppoſed to rail. Applied 
d (tation or condition, mean. Applied to 
lace, in a hollow, or a -bottom, oppoſed to 
ills or other eminencies: - deſcending far 
ownwards, or deep : Applied to the tides or 
ater, ſhallow, or not very deep. Applied 

price, cheap. Applied to latitude or the 
tuation of places on the globe, near to the 
ne or equator, Applied to the mind, de- 
teſſed or dejected. Applied to found, ſearce 
udible, Applied to ſtile or ſentiment, mean, 
roveling, vulgar. In medicine, to make 


le of abſtinence, „ To keep the body 


LOW, Adv. not high, cheap; mean or 
aſe, applied torank, circumſtance, thoughts, 
e expreflions. Applied to the voice, ſo as 
arce to be heard yſed with bring, in a ſtate of 
bjetion, Having been once ſo la 
gh." Spencer. b 45 

To LOW", V. N. [blowan, Sax. leyen, 
elg.] to bellow or make a noiſe, applied to 
at nf:de by oxen, bulls, or cows, John- 
n obſerves that the adjective low is pro- 
ounced ; but the verb low is pro- 
ounced len; but ſeems a miſtake ſince the 
ondoners pronounce both alike. 

To LO'WER, V. A. (pronounced /o-er,] 
o bring lower; to ſtrike a flag, by way of 
Idmiſſion. To ſuffer to fink below the ſur- 

No. XVII. 
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| LOZ 

applied to water. It kqwers them.” 
Wodw. To leſſen the prize of a thing, To 
make weaker by the addition of ſome other 
liquor. Figuratively, to leſſen a perſon's 
— Neuterly, to fink ; to fall ; to grow 
To LOWER, V. N. [the ow is pro- 
nounced. as a dipthong, like that in now. 
When applied to the appearance of the ſky, 
it ſeems to he derived from law, or te grow 
low, ]. to appear dark, gloomy, or ſtormy; 
— be * applied to the ſky. To 

rown or look ſullen; to appear angry, a 
plicd to the countenance. e 

LOWER, S. ſ che ow' is pronounced as 
2 dipthong, like that in now, j cloudinets or 
glouninel, applied to the ſky, Figurative- 
Y, an appearance of anger. i 

LO'WER INGLY, Adv. with cloudineſs, 
or gloomineis, applied to the ſky ; with an 
appearance or air of anger, applied to the 
countenance. 

LO/WER MOST, Adj. below all others 
in place, circumſtances, fituation, or rank, 

LO'WLAND, S. a vale; or plain; op- 
poſ-d to an eminence : a country ſituated low. 

LO'WLY, Adv. in an humble manner. 
Meanly. 

LO'WLINESS, S. humility. Meanneſs ; 
want of dignity. 

LOWLY, Adj. humble, of low rank ; 
mean, wanting dignity. Without pride, or 

randeur. 

LO/WLY, Adv. in an humble or meek 
manner, 

LO/WN, S. a raſcal or ſcoundrel; uſed 
as a word of reproach, and to convey an 
ides of meauneſs of birth and baſeneſs of 
ſentiment, 

LO'WNESS, S. the quality of being near 
the ground: ſhortneſs, applied to ſtature. 
Meanneſs, applied to condition; want of 
rank or dignity. Want of ſublimity, ap- 
plied to ſtile. Dejection or depreſſion, 

— Adj. dejecled; de- 

reſſed. : 

4 LOY'AL, Adj. [Fr] true to the duty 

a, to a prince, Figuratively, faithful in 
Ve. 


LOY'ALIST, S. a perſ:n who profeſſes 
an inviolable adherence to a king; a term 
applied to thoſe who adhered to king 
Charles in the great rebellion. 

LOY'ALLY, Adv, with inviolable fide- 
lity to a king. 

LOYALTY, S. Lin,, Fr.] inviolable 
adherence to a prince, Figuratively, fidelity 
to a lover, s. 0 Jak 

LO'ZENGE, . e, Fr.] a re 
conſiſting of four e ſides, Toa 
of whoſe angles are acute and the other two 
obtuſe, In heraldry, a figure of four equal 
ſides but unequal angles, reſembling a dia- 
mond on cards : In this all unmarried wo- 
men and widows bear their arms. In medi- 

5 cina 


LUC 
eine, a remedy ſometimes cut in the form of 
a lozenge, to be held in the mouth till diſ- 
ſolved. | 

LU'BBARD, S. a lazy, ſturdy fellow. 
* Their curmudgeon lubbards ” Stift. 

LU'BBER, S. a ſturdy drone, an idle 
auk ward perion. 

LU"BBERLY, Adj. lazy and bulky. 

LU'BBERLY, Adv. in an aukward, lazy, 
and clumſy manner. 

LU'BRIC, Adj. [lubricur, Lat. ] ſliprery. 

To LU'BRICATE, v. A. | /«bricus, Lat.] 
to ma kę ſmooth or ſlippery. 

LUBRICITY, S. [/ubricire, Fr.] ſlippe- 
rineſs. Aptneſs to glide over any part 
« The Hubricity of the oil.” Ray. Uncer- 
tainty; inſtability, #* The [ubricity of for- 
tune.” L'FESTRAN. Wantonneſs ; lewd- 
neſs, ** As if wantonneſs and lbric:ty 
were eſſential.” Dryd. 

LU'BRICOUS, Adj. [/ubricus, Lat.] flip- 
pers ſmooth. 

UBRIFA'CTION, S. [from Jubricus, 
Lat. and facios, Lat.] the act of making 
ſmooth or ſlippery. 

LU'CENT, Part. [/ucens, Lat. bright; 
ſhining, plittering. 

LUCID, s. [ /ucide, Fr.] ſhining ; bright, 
glittering: & Lucid like a glow-worm.”" 

ext, Opt, Tranſparent. * Lucid ſtreams.“ 
Par. Le. Without any diſorder of the 
mind, applied to thoſe intervals of ſenſe, 
which are met with in lunatics, 

LUCFFEROUS, Adj. c-, Lat.) 
bringing lipht either to the eye, or mind ; 
affording means of diſcovery, ** This ex- 
periment is not /uciferous enough.“ Boyle, 

LUCYVFIC, Adj, [from lux lucis, Lat. 
light, and facio to make] making or pro- 
ducing light. Though their /ucific mo- 
tion be continued.“ Grew. 

LU'CK, | gcluck, Belg.] {ny thing which 
happens unexpectedly in a perſon's favour, 
Any event that happens without being de- 
ſigned or foreſeen. - Good or ill fortune. 

LU'CKILY, Adv. fortunately. 

LU'CKIN+S, S. the quality of turning 
out to a perſon's advantage. Caſual ſucceſs, 

LU'CKLESS, Adj. unfortunate or un- 


happy. 
LU'CKY, Adj. [geluckig, Belg.] fortu- 
nate, contrary to expettation. 


LU'CRATIVE, Adj. {lucratif, Fr.] gain- 
ful; profitable, | ; 

LU'CRE, S. [lverym, Lat] gain; pro- 
fit. Increaſe of money; uted in a bad 
ſenſe. * #7] | 

LUCYFERGUS, Adj. profitable. 

LUCRT FIC, Adj. produeing gain. 

To LUCUBRA'TE, V. N. [lucubratus, 
Lat. to ſtudy by night. Ts. 

LUCUBRA'TI}ON, S. [/ucubratio, Lat.] 
ſtudy by candle - ſiaht. Any thing compoſed 
by night. hy Zzcubrations have been pe- 
ruſed. Sp:&, No. 78. | 5 


| -LUK 
LUCUBRA'TORY, Adj. [lucubrat: 
Lat.] compoſed by night. Write ay 
epiſtle lucubratory to your friends.“ Pope, 
LUCULENT, Adj. | luculentus, Lat! 
clear or tranſparent, © Luculent along—t 
purer rivers flow.“ Thomſ, Certain, plai 
evident. The moſt luculent teſtimonies, 


Hook. 
LUDICROVUS, Adj. [/udicres, Lat.] by 
lifque ; ridiculous ; exciting laughter by i 


oddity. | 

LU'DICROUSLY, Adv. in a burleſq 
manner, 

LU"DICROUSNESS, S. the quality a 
being ridiculous. The quality of excim 
mirth or laughter. 

LUDLOW, a town in Shropſhire, with 
market on Mondays, and five fairs; viz. u 
Tueſday before Eaſter, and Wedneſday x 
Whitſun-weck, fo horned cattle, hork 
ſheep, pigs, and linen and woollen cla; 
un Aug. 21, Sept. 28, and Dec. 8, f 
the ſame, beſides hops and fat hogs. Its 
ſeated on the river Tamd and is a lay 
well-built corporation-town, conh ſting 4 
four wards, which ſends two members | 
parliament. Here a court is held for 0 
marches of Wales, and it is encompalid 
with a wall, having ſeven gates. It hu 
likewiſe a ſtrong caſtle, where all buſi 
was formerly tranſacted for the principal 
of Wales, and a very beautiful ſtath 
church, which was formerly collegiate, | 
ſides an alms houſe for thirty poor peop# 
It is governed by two bailiffs, a record 
twelve aldermen and twenty-four maſter 
The houſes amount to about three hundre 
and the ſtreets are broad and paved. It 
29 miles S. of Shrewſbury, 25 N. of Her 
ford, and 136 N. W. of London, Lo 
14. 50. lat. 52. 28. 

To LU FF, v. A, [Hhuveyer, Fr.] atk 
to keep cloſe to the wind. See look, 

To LU'GG, V. A. to hale, drag, « 
pull with violence. To lug out, or dia- 
ſword, in burleſque language. They i 
out and cut.“ Dryd. Neuterly, to drag; i 
move heavily. Lug: along.” Dryd. 

LUGGAGE, S. any thing cumbrovs ( 


LU 
unwieldy to carry, generally applicd to thin 


voluti: 


that are of more weight than value. LU 

LU'KEWARM, Adj. moderately wan cod: 
1 to the afſections, indifferent j not piece 

ent. ( 

LUKE WARMLY, Adv. with modes TU 
warmth. V-*th indifference. ſhape 

LUKEWARMNES, s, the quality plane 
being moderately warm, applied to thy Fts et 
In divinity, an opinion or perſuaſion tb : .. 
dare perſonal attendance in places of pub ne 0 
worſhip on Sundays, following one's d lo- 
employments on other days, and abſtain" ....:, 
from groſſer acts of hurt or injury is all '"WM:1lcy at 
chriſtianity requires, Applied to the a nch 
tions, indifference, or want of ardour- Tec 


fencin 


by 


LUN 
To LULL, V. A. [u, Dan.] to bring 
dn ſleep by ſinging or making ſome agree- 


1. ie ſound. Io compoſe, quiet, or pacify. 
|, LU'LLABY, s. Illu, bat.] who, Tur- 
Py ebus contends, was a deity invoked by 


purſes. A kind of ſong made uſe of to make 
bildren flee ah 
LU"MBER, S. [ /oma, Sax.] any thing that 
5 uſeleſs and cumberſome. 
To LUMBER, V. A. to heap together 
a confuſed manner like uſeleſs goods; uſed 
rich together, Neuterly, to move in a heavy 
nd noiſy manner; uſed with over. 
LUMINARY, S. luminaire, Fr.]. any 
bing which gives light, A perſon that 
makes diſcoveries and communicates them. 
* The two great /uminaries of this iſlaud. 


Bentley. 

LUMINA “TION, S. the act of emitting 
ight. 

LUMINOUS, Adj. [ lumineux, Fr.] ſhin- 
vg; darting rays. Enlightened. Bright. 
LU'MP, S. (ne, Belg.] a ſmall ſhape- 
eſs maſs, The whole. The groſs. Se- 


ing > eral counties are ſtigmatiſed iu the lump.” 
wift. . 
= LUMPING, Adj. large; heavy. © Thou 


LUMPISH, 

dull or inactive, applied to perſons, 
LU"MPISHLY, Adv. in a heavy ſtupid 
magner. ? 
LUMPISHNESS, S. ſtupid, inactivity. 
LUMPY, Adj. full of lumps. 
LU'NACY, S. (from , Lat, the 
00n] a kind of frenzy uſually moſt vio- 
ent at full moon, dneſs -in general. 
ſs of reaſon. 

LUNAR, LUNARY, Adj. [ /unaive, Fr. 
lunaris, Lat.] relating to the moon; under 
the dominion of the moon. 

LUNATED, Adj. [from luna, Lat.] 
formed like a half moon. 

LU'NATIC, Adj { lunattcus, Lat.] mad; 
2 | 

LU'NATIC, S. a mad perſon ; a perſon 
that is ſometimes of ſound memory, and at 
other times mad. 

LUNA/TION, S. [unaiſon, Fr.] the re- 
volution of the moon. 

LU'NCH, LUNCHEON, 8. ſas much 
food as can be held in the hand. A large 
piece of bread or meat ; uſually applied to 
tood eaten between regular meals. 

LUNE, S. [luna, Lat.] any thing in the 
ſhape of a half moon. In Geometry, a 
plane in form of a creſcent or half moon. 
Fits of lunacy or madneſs ; mad freaks from 
i des lunes, Fr. ** Theſe dangerous unſafe 
lunes of the king.“ Shak, 

LU'NETTE, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
Gmilune; an inveloped counterguard or 
elevation of earth made in the middle of the 
* before the curtin. 

lo LU'NGE, V. A. [allergir, Fr.] in 
fencing, to make a puſh. * l 


hall ha ve a Jumping penny worth. Arbutb. 
Th heavy; groſs; bulky, 


LUS 


LUNGE, S. in Fencing, a puſh. 

LUNGED, Adj. [from /wnzs} having 
lungs. Reſembliug the aQiou of the lungs. 
Ihe /ang'd bellows.” Dryd, 

LU/NGS, 8 Cungena, Sax. ] the lights, or 
that part of the body by which the act of 
breathing is performed. 

LUNIS'OLAR, Adj. [kniſolaire,] com- 
poundedof the revolution ot the fun and moon. 

LUNT, S. ent, Belg. Ante, Teut.] the 
match - cord with which guns are fired. 

LU RSH, S. in Gaming, the act of win-? 
ing, ſo as that the oppoſite party ſhall have 
gained not above half the gime, To be 


left in the lurcb, is to deſert a perſon in 


iſtreſs; or to leave in a forlorn condition, 
or without help. 

To LU'RCH, V. N. to ſhift. To lie in 
wait for ; now changed for /urk. Actively, 
to win a game with great advantage; figura- 
tively, to defeat or diſappoint. ** Lurch the 
expectation. Sourb, To (tea! privatcly; to 
filch, or pilfer. 4 

LU'RCHER, S. one that lies in wait to 
ſteal, or to betray. A kind of a hound, A 
glutton, or gormandizer. 

LU'RE, S. [/eure, Fr. hre, Belg.] in Fal- 
conry, a piece of red leather cut in the ſhape 
of a bird, with two wings ſtuck with te. 
thers, and ſometimes baited with a piece of © 
fleſh, uſed to reclaim or call back a hawk. 
Figuratively, any enticement ; any thing 
which promiſes advantage, 

ToLURE, V. N. to call back hav ks with 


a lure. AQtively to intice by ſomething which 


flatters a perſon's expectations. 

LURID, — luridas, Lat.] gloomy, 
dark, or diſmal. * The 4wrid grove.” 
Thompſon. 


To LU'RK, V. A. to lie in wait: To lie 
hidden, or concealed 
LU'RKER, S. a thief that lies in wait 
for a proper opportunity of ſecuring his 
rey. ; 
a LU'RKING-PLACE, S. a hiding place. 
LU'SCIOUS, Adj. nauſeating with ſweet- 
neſs. Cloying ; pleaſing ; deligbtful. The 


luſcious propoſal of fome gaintul purchaſe.” 


South. 

LU/SCICUSLY, Adv. fo ſweet, fat, or 
rich as to cloy. 

LU'SCIOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing ſo ſweet, rich, or fat, as to cloy ſoon. 

LU'SH, Adj. [ /z«(che, Fr.] of a dark, deep, 
full colour, oppoſed to pale Ho /ufb and 
luſty the grats looks. Shak. Hamer. 

LU'SORY, Adj. | /uſcrivs, Lat.] uſcd in phy. 

LU'ST, S. | Sax. Bcly. and Teur.} car- 
nal or lewd deſire. Any irregulor or violent 
deſire, Vigour; aQtivey, ** Incicaling the 
lu or activity of the root.“ Puc. Seldom 
uſed in the laſt ſenſe. 

To LU'ST, V. N. uſed with 


| 


. to 
have art unchaſte defire for; to deſue vio- 
lently, applied te things. 

1 LU'STFUL 


L UT 


LUST FUL, Adj. lewd ; having ſtrong! 
and unchatte deſires; having intemperate 
delires. Prevoking to lewdneſs. 

 LU'STILY, Adv. in a ſtout, able, or 
vigorous manner. : 

LU'STINESS, S. ſturdineſs ; ſtrength, vi- 
gour, 

LU'STRE, S. Fr.] ſplendour ; bright- 
neſs. A ſconce made of cut glaſs for hold- 
ing lights, Eminence; renown, * When 
he might live with Ire.“ Swift, . 

LU'STRING, S. [pronounced Juteftring ] 
a ſhining, glofly ſilk, invented by the French? 
for promoting the making this manufacture 
in our own iſland a cotporation was formed 
in the reign of king William and queen 
Mary, as appears by 4 and 5 W. and M. 

LU”'STK OUS, Adj. [from luſtre) bright; 
ws «© Good ſparks and luftrous.”” 

bak. 

LU/STY, Adj. [luſtig, Belg.] ſtout ; vi- 
gorous; healthy; ſtrong. 

LU'TE, S. [/uth, lut, Fr. liuto, Ital. Jurte, 
Dan. N, Arab. from /aut, Teut. ſonor- 
ous, or ſounding} in Muſic, a ftringed in- 
ſtrument conſiſting of a table, in the middle 
of which is a roſe or paſſage for the ſound ; 
a body or belly which has 9 or 10 fides; the 
neck which has 9 or 10 ſtops or diviſions 
marked with ſtrings, and the head or croſs, 
wherein are ſcrews for raiſing or lowering 
the ſtrings to the proper tone; it had an- 
tiently but five 1ows of ſtrings 3 but in 
courſe of time 5 or 6 more were added. In 

laying, the ſtrings are ſtruck with the right 
hand; and the ſtops are preſſed with the left. 
In Chemiſtry, any compoſition made uſe of 
to faſten the different parts of ſtills or alem 
bics, 

To LU'TE, V. A. to cloſe or faſten to- 

ether with cement. 

LUTHER, [MARTIN] fo called from 
the Greek name, he aſſumed in ſtead of that 
of his family, which was Lotter or Lauter, 
was born at Iſleben in Thuringia in 1483. 


After finiſhing his ſtudies, he entered himſelf the Holt, oricular confeſſion, meritoriow 
among the Auguſtives, and in x512 took the] works, indulgences, the worſhip of imags, 
depree of Doctor in Divinity, in the nniver- ) the faltings of the Romiſh church, mon 
ſity of Wirtemberg. In 1516 he began to] ſtical vows, and the celibacy of the clergy! 
fee through the miſts of ſchool divinity, He oppoſed the doctrine of Free-will, hold- 
which he attacked in ſeveral theſes, endeav- ing abſolute predeſtination ; that we are ne- 
ouring to ſubvert the doctrine ef Ariſtotle, | ceſſitated in all we do; that all our action 
and bring it into diſeſteem. In 1517 Leo X. done in a ſtate of ſin, and even the virtue 


having ordered indulgences to be given -to 
thoſe that ſhould contribute towards the 
building of St. Peter's church at Rome, and 
giving the diſpenſation of them to the Do- 
minicans, it irritated the Auguſtines, who 
thought themſclves robbed of their privi- 
leges, and choſe Luther as their advocate, 
authorizing him to preach againſt this in- 
croachment. But Luther being a perſon of 
a warm ſpirit and lively imagination, ac- 
quitted himſelf in a manner his employers 
could not have ſuſpected; for from inveigh- 


LUX 

ing againſt the preachers of indulgences, . 
attacked the very indulgences themſelye,; 
but being warmely engaged in diſputes « 
this ſubject, the pope, in order to put a (i 
to the torrent he ſcemed to threaten hin 
with, bad him pabliekly condemned an{ 
excummunicated. The 's thunder 
ſo far from intimidating Luther, that it on 
animated him in the work of reformatin, 
and made him openly attack ſeveral oth 
corruptions of the Komiſh church. Ki 
character, which was that of an exemplar 
liver ; the reputation he had acquired in the 
open attack he made upon the ſchool - din. 
nity ; the ſtrength of his arguments, a 
the weakneſs of his adverſaries, ſoon a 
quired him a number of followers. In 1515 
he quitted the habit of religion, and married 
in 1524. If we may form a judgment d 
this great reformer from the accounts w 
have of him, both by his followers and a 
verſa:ies, we muſt acknowledge, that he vs 
tos warm in his expreſſions ; in his ridicuk 
of the papiſt doctors and univerſities, ratbe 
trifling and puerile, than grave and ſolemn; 
he was rather too fond of punning, for one 
who had aſſumed the character of a refor- 
mer; in his judgments he was likewiſe tos 
precipitate, and indulged ſome errors that 
ſpeak the frailties of humanity fo plainly, 
that it is a matter of aſtoniſhment, that i: 
fhould have been able to have proſelyted 5 
many countries to his doctrine in fo ſhon: 
time, and to have fo terribly ſhaken the 
chair of infallibility. 

LU"THERAN, Adj. belonging to Lute. 

LU'THiZRAN, S. a perion who pro- 
feſles the principles and doctrine of Martin 
Luther, 

LU'THERANISM, S. the doctrine d 


Mig 
LU? 


luxuri 


5 


ittle 1 


Martin Luther, a famous reformer in th: ef the 
16th century; who reduced the number d larg 
ſacraments to two, wiz. Baptiſm, aud the place « 


Lord's Supper, maintaining the maſs to e pat 


no ſacrifice, and exploding the adoration « 


themſelves of the heathens are crimes ; that 
we are juſtified only by the imputation of the 
merits and ſatisfaction of Chriſt, and, in the 
ſacrament, that the matter of the bread and 
wine remain with the body and blood d 
Chriſt after conſecration, 45 

LU/TULENT, Adj. {lutukentus, Lat} 
muddy. 

To LU'X, to LU'XATE, V. A. [Er, 
Fr.] to put out of joint. 

LUXA'TION, S. the act of putting o 
of joint. Any thing out of joint. 5 
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LYN 
LUXE, S. [Fr Juxus, Lat.] luxury. 

LUXU'RIANCE, LUXURIANCY, 8. 
lururians, Lat.] abundance, applied - to 


lenty. Exceſs in growing, applied to vege- 


ables, 

LUXU'RIANT, Adj. —.— Lat.] 
uperfluouſly plenteous. Growing to ex- 
8. 


To LUXURIATE, V. N. Tluxuriatzs, 
Lit.] to grow to exceſs. 

LUXU”"RIOUS, Adj. [luxuritux, Fr.] in- 
lolging in high foods or liquors, Adminif- 
ring to luxury. Luſtful. A Hixurious 
bed. Shak. Enſla ved to pleaſure. ** Luxu- 
ious eaſe.” Dryd. Luxuriant; growing to 
xcels. ; 
LUXURIOUSLY, Adj. voluptuouſly. 

LUXURY, S. [ Juxure, Fr. luxuria, Lat.] 
a diſpofition of mind, addicted to pleaſure, 
ot, ſuperfluities, Luft or lewdneſs, Lux- 

riance, exceſs of growth. Deliciouſneſs, 
applied to food. A ſtate abounding in ſu- 
pcrfluities of furniture, food, &c. 

LY'E, S. and V. See LIE. 

LYCA'NTHROPY, S. [lycantrope, Fr.] 
a ſpecies of madneſs, wherein perſons afflict- 
dimagine themſelves transformed into, and 

owl like wild beaſts; of this kind, is that 
tiforder which is produced by the bite of a 
ad dog. 

LYING, S. a falſehood ; wilful and eri- 
minal falſehood. 

LYING, Part. [of ie] ſpeaking falfe- 
hoods wil fully. 

LYME, a ſea-port town of Dorſetſhire, 
with a matket on Fridays, and two fairs, on 
February a, and September 21, for cattle. 
t is ſeated on the ſea-ſhore, and has a good 
well-known harbour. It is ſo called from a 
ttle liver, which runs through the middle 
df the town, and falls into the ſea. It is 
a large well-built corporation-town. Is a 
place of good trade, and ſends two members 
o parliament, The duke of Monmouth 
landed here, with a handful of men in 168 5, 
which were ſoon increaſed to 6000, and he 
then was proclaimed king; but he was de- 
feated by 2 ames's army, taken priſoner, 
and beheaded, It is 28 miles E. by S. of 
Exeter, 23 W. by N. of Dorcheſter, and 
44 W. by S. of London. Lon. 14. 30. 
at. 50. 40. ; 

LYMPH, S. {lymphe, Fr. lympha, Lat.] 
n Anatomy, a thin, tranſparent humour, 


like water, ſecreted from the ſerum of the 


lood in all parts of the body, returning to 


it again by its own duéls called /ymphatics, 


LYMPHA'TIC, s. [/ympharigque, Fp. ] a 
enJer, pellucid tube, whoſe cavity is con- 
ratted at unequal diſtances, and ſerving to 
onvey the lymph to the blood. 
LYMPHEDUCT, S. [from {ympha, and 
7 Lat.] a tube or veſſel which conveys 
le ym 


LYNN-REGIS, a town of Norfolk, with 


— markets, on Tueſdays 8nd Sa- urdayg, 
and a fair of fix days, proclaimed February 
14. It is « handſome, large, well-buile cor- 
ponition-town, and ſends two members to 
parliament, It is encompaſled with a wal 
and a deep trench ;. and there are two ſmall 
rivers that run through its ſtreets, over 
which there are about 15 bridges, It is a 
trading place, on account of its cummodious 
harbour, It is governed by a mayor, recor- 
der, high ſteward, 12 aldermen, and 18 
common council- men. Formerly it was well 
fortified 3 but has now only a battery of 10 
guys, It has two churches, 'a very large 
| chapel, and two diſſenting meeting-houſes, 
Here ate about 2000 houſes, moſtly pretty 
good ones, built with brick: the ſtreets are 
narrow, but well-paved ; and it has a very 
good market-place, with an elegant croſs ; 
and there are here fome remains of monaſ. 
teries, It is 46 miles N. by E. of Cam- 
bridge, 64 N. W. by N. of Ipſwich, 42 W. 
by N. of Norwich, and 98 N. by E. of Lon- 
don. Lon. 18. F. lat. 52. 46. 
LYNKX, S. [hnx, Lat.] a wild beaſt 
ſpotted all over its body. | 
LYRE, 8. { pre Fr. re, Lat.] a harp; 
the invention of this inftrument is aſcribed 
to Jubal, who gives us the hiltory of the 
variation it underwent from his time to that 
of Anacreon ; which is conſiderable, it hav- 
ing only three ſtrings at firſt, but in the 
time of Anacreon twenty; what then muſt 
we ſay of its ſucceſſive alterations, when as 
preſent the Welch-harp has forty ftrings ? 
LYRIC, Adj. ric, Lat. lyrigae, Fr.] 
ſomething compoſed or ſung to, the 2 
LV RIC, 8. a ſpecies of ry, which 
conſi ſting of ſongs that are or ſung to 


odes, or ſongs. The old Grecian /yrics, 


Addif. 

LY'RIST, S. hies, Lat.] a muſician, 
or perſon who plays upon the re or hatp. 
„% The charming Jyrif,”” Pepe. One whe 
writes /yric poetry. 


the lyre. A perſon who writes lyric poetry, 


is a o_ conſonant, the twelfth 
9 letter in the Engliſh alphabet. It 
is pronounced by ſtriking the upper 
lip againſt the lower, in which its pronuncia- 
tion agrees with that of B, the only differ- 
ence conſiſting in a little motion or breathing 
made in the noſe in pronouncing the former ; 
whence it happens, that when a perſon has a 
cold and cannot breathe freely through his 
noſe, he generally pronounces a B inſtead of 
an M. The ſhape of our capital M is the 
ſame as that of the Goths, which ſeems to 
be borrowed from the Greek, that of the 
Saxons being ſomewhat different, and made 


as it were of two capital C's, one of which 
| 8 


MAC 

is reverted thus Hy, which are joined by a 
ſtraĩt ſtroke in the middle, in imitation of 
which we have borrowed the following letters 
Ci to expreſs an M, the numerical letter 
for a thouſand, It has one unvaried ſound 
and is never mute. In Law, it is uſed for 
the brand with which a perſon is burnt in 
the hand for manſlaughter; and in numbers, 
with 2 daſh over it, thus M, ſtands for 
thouſand. | | 

MACARO' NE, 8. ſmacarone, Ital.] 
coarſe, rude, clowniſh fellow. To hear 
#his macaroic talk on in vain,” Denne. Hence 
the macaronic ſtile in poetry, which is a low 
Nile, wherein the language is deſignedly cor- 
zupted and confilts of a hodge podge of dif- 
ferent tongues. A kind of ſweet biſcuit 
made of almonds, eggs, and ſugar. Theſe 
Macarones are reckoned a very faſhionable 
food among the fops in Italy, whence the 
name has been applied to them as well as 
the biſcuits, The Englich too have lately 
imported the word, and beſtow that appella- 
tion upon a very foppiſh coxcomb who drefl-s 
in ſuch a ridiculous ſtile as to excite the 
langhter of every ſenſible beholder, 

MACCLESFIELD, a town in Cheſhire, 
with a market on Mondays, and five fairs ; 
viz. on May 6, June 22, July 11, October 
4, and November 11, for cattle, wool, and 
cloth. It is ſeated at the edge of a foreſt of 
the ſame name, upon a high bank, near the 
river Bollin. It is a large handſome town, 
with a fine church, which has a very high 
ſpire-ſteeple. It has manufactures in mohair, 
twiſt, hathands, buttons, and thread, Of 
late there have been ſeveral ſmall filk-miils 
erected here. It is 36 miles E. of Cheſter, 
and 151 N. W. of London. Lon. T5. 25. 
lat. 53. 15. 
 MA'CE, S. ſna, Fr. maza, Span.] an 
enſign of authority borne befoce magiſtrates 
A heavy blunt weapon, or club. With 
his mace their monarch ſtruck the ground.“ 
Dryd. From maſſa, Lat. maſſuc, Fr. A 
kind of ſpice of a thin, flat ſubſtance, an 
oleaginous and yellowiſh colour, an extremely 
fragrant and agreeable ſmell. It is the ſecond 
covering of the nutmeg, and uſed in medi- 
cine as a carminative, ſtomachic and aſtrin- 


ent. 
e MACE-BEARFER, S. a perſon who car- 
ries the mace before a magiſtrate, 

To MA'CERATE, V. A. [maceratus, 
Lat. | to make lean ; to wear away; to ſteep 
a thing till it is almoſt diſſolved. 

MACERA'TION, S the act of waſting. 
Mortification, In Medicine, an intuſion 
whereby the ingredients are intended to be 
al moſt diſſolved. 

MAaCGIA'VEL, [NICHOLAS] a native 
of Florence, a perſon of great parts, and a 
very elegant writer. Though we find a great 


many beautiful paſſages trom the ancients | 
| 3 


MAC 


interſperſed in his works, yet be is ſuppoſd 
to have had but a very ſuperficial acquaint 
ance with the Latin. He was both fee: 
tary and hiſtoriographer to the republic d 
Florence, which fal poſt he obtained 
means or cardinal Julian de Medicis, with 
handſome ſalary, in order to avoid his 1s 
ſentment for having put him to the torty 
on a ſuſpicion of his being an- accomplice iy 
the plots againſt the houſe of Medicis ; the 
ſtrength and reſolution with which he unde. 
went his trial is ſurprizing, Some time 1. 
terwards he was ſuſpected a ſecond time 

being concerned in a plot to aflaſſinate the 
cardinal on account of the encomiums he be 
{towed on Brutus and Caſſius, both in hy 
writings and converſations, and from thi 
time lived miſerable, abandoning himſelf » 
irreligion, and turning every thing into rid 
cule, In 1530, he died of a remedy whit 
he had taken by way of antidote to preſert 
him from the attacks of any diſcale, Hi 
works are numeroes, but that which is me 
famous, or rather notorious, is his Prira 
which contains ſuch ſhocking and irreligiou 
principles, that it ſeems in Mr, Pope's wordy 
to be damned to everlaſting fame,” Thok 
who would conceive n idea of him, without 
reading him, need only to be told that he i 
the Bolingbrook of Florence, and that he 
had all the elegance and al! the irrelizia 
that can be met with in that polite, but ins 
pious writer. 85 

MACHIAVULIAN, Adj. according u 
the principles or diſpoſition of Machicvel; 
crafty, ſubtle, cunning. 

MACHIAVT'LIANISM, S. che do&trine 
or principles laid down by Machiavel in hn 
Prince, or the practice of politics. 

To MA'CHINATE, V. A. { machinatu 
Lat.] to plant, plot, ſcheme or contrive. 

MACHINA'TION, S. [Fr. machinats 
Lat.] a plot, artifice, or wi contiivance 
Uſed in a bad ſenſe. 

MACHLINE, 8 [Fr. pronounced maßen 
machine, Fr.] a contrivance, or piece « 
workmanſhip compoſed with art, and mas 
uſe of to produce motion ſo as to ſave eitlc! 
time or torce, An engine. In dramats 
Poetry, the introduction of à deity, or ſome 
ſupernatural agent upon the ſtage. In epi 
Poetry, gods, angels, ghoſts, &c. ſo-called 
from the machines or engines in which the 
were brought upon, or carried away fon 
the ſtage. 

MACHINERY, S. [pronounced maſs 
nery] an engine of which the ſeveral pan 
are ſet in motion by ſome principle contain 
in itſelf, In Pociry, that part which de 
deities, angels, or demons perform. | 
theatrical exhibi ions, the engines made ub 
of to introduce perſons in a ſurprizing mi 
ner on the ſlage. 
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To make furious or enrage. Neuterly, to 


MAD 

ner fiſh, having no viſible ſcales, of the 
on ſpinous kind, with only two ſoft fins on 
he back, and caught on the coaſt of France; 
ommonly in ſeaton in the month of May 
ad June. 

MAC'KFREL-GALE, S. [a cant word 
{irony breeze, as Johnſon - ſuppoſes, ſo 
led becauſe ſuch as is neceſſary to bring 
zckerel to market. Blew a mack're/ 
ale.” Dryd. 

MA'CK OCOSM, S. [macrecoſme, Fr. ] the 
old or univerſe, 

MA'CULA, S. [Lat. plurgl macule) a 
pot. © The body of the ſun may contract 
ome maculæ. Brown Theory, In Phyſic, 
y ſpors on the ſkin, ; 
MA'D, Adj. {mato, Ital.] diſordered in 
he mind, deprived of the ufe of reaſon. 
ipuratively, hurried away by any violent or 
nreaſonable defire ; uſed with on, after, ; 
but perhaps better with ſy, though after is 
hoſt common before the object of deſire. 
* Mad after a wench,”” Furious or raging ; | 
ſed with againſt. 

To MAU, V. A. to deprive of reaſon. 


un mad, or become furious. | 

MA'DAM, S. {ma dame, Fr. my lady] a 
erm of compliment uſed at preſent to wo- 
nen of every degree. 

MA'D-BRAIN, MA'D-BRAINED, Adj 
liſordered in mind, Hot-headed, crazy. 

MA'DCAP, S. a mad-man. A wild, 
houghtleſs, or hot-brained perſon. 

To MA'DÞDEN, V. N. to become wild, 

urious or mad, To enrage or make fu- 
ious, . 
MA'DDER, S. [maddre, Sax.] in Bo- 
5 called likewiſe rubia, from its being 
ſed in dying red. This plant is ſo neceſſary 
or the dying and printing linens of a red 
vlour, that vaſt ſums of money are paid to 
viland for the purchaſe of it ; though for- 
nerly we had not only enough for our own 
ſe but for forcign trade I'kewiſc ; the ſociety 
or improvement of arts, ſciences and com- 
erce have therefore, with a true ſpirit of 
patriotiſm, endeavoured to retrieve this trade, 
nd keep this enormous ſum at home, by an- 
ually publiſhing a premium for ſuch as 
13 greateſt quantity of madder in this 
Hand. 

MADE, Part, Pret. of MAKE. 
MADEFA'CTION, Adj. [from made- 
aftus, Lat.] the act of making wet, 
MAD'HOUSE, S. a houſe where mad 
der ſons are con fined. | | 
MA'DLY, Adv. in a furioue, raging, or 
unatie manner; like one that is deprived of 
he uſe o/ reaſon. . 
MA'DMAN, 8. a man deprived of the 
Ile of reaſon. © A madman is one who 
mws falſe concluſions from right princi- 
les."* Lee. 

MAN Ess, 8. the ſtate of a perſon 


MAD 


whoſe underſtanding, mind, or reaſon is diſ- 
ordered ſo, as to make him dangerovs. 
Fury; wildneſs or rage. 

MADRID, the capital town of Spain, in 
New-Caſtile, and the place where the king 
uſually reſide, It was formerly an inconſi- 
derable place, belonging to the archbiſhop of 
Toledo, but the purity of the air engaped 
the court to remove hither. Indeed the 
ſtreets are very dirty, eſpecially in the morn- 
ing, for they empty all their naſtineſs into 
them; however, the hot rays of the ſun 
ſoon render them dry. It is very populous, 
and ſome pretend that the number of inha- 
hitants amount to 300, 00. The houſes ate 
all built with bricks, and the ſtreets are 
long, broad, and ſtrait ; being adorned at 
proper diſtances with bandſome fountains, 
There are above 1co towers or ſteeples, in 
different places, which contribute greatly to 
the embelliſhment of the town. It is ſeated 
in a large plain, ſurrounded with high moun- 
tains, but it has no wall, rampart, or ditch, 
The royal palace is huilt on an eminence, at 
the extremity of the town, and as it is but 
two fories high, it does not make any extra- 
ordinary appearance, A fire happened in 
1734, which almoſt reduced it to aſhes, and 
it was a long time in rebuilding.” The fineſt 
ſquare in Madrid is the Placa Mayor, which 
is ſurrounded with zoc houſes, five ſtories 
high, and of an equal heighth, Every ſtage is 
adorned with a handſome balcony, and the 
fronts are ſupported by columns, which form 
very fins arches Here the market is held, 
and here they have their famous bull-fights. 
However, it is obſervable, that the very 
fineſt houfes have no glaſs windows, they 
being only Hattices. Moſt travellers obſerve. 
that the ſtreets are generally naſty, and have 
a very bad ſmell, Caſa- del Campo is a houſe 
of pleaſure, a little above half a mile from 
Madrid, with very fine gardens, pleaſant 
walks, and a great many uncommon animals. 
It is ſeated beyond the river Manzanares, 
Buen Retiro is on this fide the river, next 
the town, and is a proper place to retire to 
in the heat of ſummer, there being a great 
number of fiſh-ponds, grot toes, tents, proves, 
and hermitages, which yield a very pleaſant 
ſight ; as for the building, it is wore like a 
monaſtery than a houſe of pleaſure. When 
the inhabitants buiid a houſe the firſt ſtage 
belongs to the king, who may either ſell, or 
ler it, as he pleaſes. Philip 17 built a large 
and magnificent bridge over the river, «hich 
river being exceeding ſmall, has occaFoned 
a great many jokes. It is 15 miles S. W. of 
Alcala, 265 N. E. of Liſbon, 690 5. by W. 
of London, 625 S. S. W. of Paris, and 750 
W. of Rome. Lon. 14. 30. lat. 40. 26. 

MA'DRTGAL, S. [Fr. and Span. madris 
gale, Ital.] a little amotous poem or ſong, 
containing a certain number of unequal 
verſes, not confined eicher to the ſcrupulous 


regulas 


MAG 
regularity of a ſonnet, or the ſubtlety of an 


epigram. 

MAGAZINE, S. [Fr. pronounced maga- 
geen, magacen, — a ſtorehouſe, generally 
applied to an arſenal. A miſcellaneous pam- 
phlet, ſewed in blue covers, publiſhed once 
a month. 

MA'GGOT, S. ſmagred, Brit. ] a ſmall 
kind - worm of a whitiſh colour which turns 
into a fly, Figuratively, a whimſcy; caprice 
whicleat ar add rock "EE 

MA4'GGOTTINESS, S. the ſtate of a- 
bounding in maggots. 

MA'GGOTY, Adj. full of maggots. 
Having one or more maggots. Figuratively, 
whimſical ; capricious, applied to the mind. 

MA'GI,S. a title given to the antient 
philoſophers, among the Perſians, who were 
the chief perſonages in the kingdom, and 
had the management of public affairs, as 
appears from Hyde's acount of the religion 
of the Perſians, 


MAGIC. 8. [magia, Lat. ] in its primary | ſto 


. ignification, the dottrine of the ancient ma- 
gi. The knowledge of ſecret operations of 
the powers of nature. Writers of natural 
magic. Bac. Uſed in a good ſenſe. A cor- 
*. with bad ſpirits by means of 
. which a perſon was able to perform ſurpriz- 


ing things; ſorcery; in a bad ſenſe, andin |. 


which word ſcems only uſed at pre- 
ſent. 

MAGIC, Adj. acting by the co- tion 
of evil ſpirits. Acting by irreſiſtible influ- 
ence, © By magic numbers and perſuaſive 
ſound." Congreve. 

MA'GICAL, Adj. performed by inviſible 

owers, either of nature or evil ſpirits, 

MA'GICALLY, Adv. according to the 
rules of magic, or the practice of magicians. 

MA'GICIAN, S. {magicus] a conjurer ; 
one ſuppoſed to be ſkilled in magic, or to 
perform ſurprizing things by the co-opera- 
tion of evil ſpirits, 

' MAGISTERIAL, Adj. [from magifter, 
Lat.] becomes a maſter in a good ſeuſe 
Lofty ; arrogant, or imperious. 

MAGISTE'RIALLY, Adv. in a proud, 
arrogant, or inſolent manner. 

M4'GISTEFRY, S. [magiſfterium, Lat. | in 
Chemiſtry, a very fine powder made by ſolu- 
tion and precipitation; moſt commonly ap- 
plied to the preparation of any body by 


which the whole, or greate(t part is, by the 
of a different kind, as when irron or copper 
is turned into cryſtals of Mars or Venus, 
the dignity of a perſon, whe is charged wich 
authority over others. 

on publicly inveſted with authority. A 
Fic of the peace. | 
' MA'GNA-CHARTA, s. [Lat, the great 


ſize. Grandevr, or ſublimity, 


Uſed figuratively of a Woman 
exceſs. 


a virgin, A woman ſeryant. A = 


— 


- 


"MAT 
per or chatter] the . an pager of the 
gland ; its origin may 


rties and laws of En 

derived from Edward the confeſior, and ug 
continued by Henry I. and his ſucceſſn, 
Stephen, Henry II. and king John, but thy 
more particularly meant by this word, 4 
granted in the ninth year of Henry III. ſag 
which Sir Edward Coke, obſerves that, ew 
in his days, it had been confirmed aber 
thirty times. 

MAGNANT'MITY, S. [magnanimite, Ft, 
a diſpoſition of mind exerted in contemnin 
dangers and difficultics, and deſpiſing eartly 
pomp and ſplendor. 

MAGNA'NIMOUS, Adj. [magnaninu, 
Lat.] of a ſoul undannted at dangers and di 
cultics, inſenſible to temptations, and cos 
temning earthly pomp and ſplendour. 

MAGNA'NIMOUSLY, Adv. with gret. 
neſs of mind and contempt of dangers, di- 
ficulties, Ke. 

MAGNET, S. [magnes, Lat.] the lou 


ne. 

MAGNETIC, MAGNE'TICAL, 44 
having the properties of attracting bod 
like the load ſtone. The loadſtone, * 4 


the magnetic hardeſt iron draws.” Par, Ag ble p 
This — an eliptical expreſſion, iaſtead en 
the magnetic ſtone. hool 
MA'GNETISM, S. the attractive prope 1 2, 
ty of the loadſtone. The power of atm. by 
tion, | 14 


MAGNIT TABLE, Adj. to be extolled « 
rendered greater by praiſe. 

MAGNITIFICENCE, S. [Fr. magnificentia, 
Lat.] — — and elegance of zppearance. 

MAGNIFICENT, Adj. [magnificus, Lat. 
grand. Striking the eye with an appearance 
of richneſs, pomp or ſplendour, Fond d 
ſplendour or pomp, 
MAGNIFVER, S. one that praiſes, or ei 
tols a perſon by dwelling on his virtues, » 
quilitions, or wealth. In Optics, a gl 
which renders the appearance of objects large 


than they are. in ft 

To MA*GNIFY, V. A. [magnifico, Lat, To N 
to make great; to extol with praiſe, To Nen 
exalt; to clevate or raiſe higher in eſteen MA'I 
© Thee—thy-thunders magnify'd.” Par. LA dish 


To think too highly, or have too good a 
opinion of one's ſelf; uſeq with the no- 
procal pronouns. If ye will magnify you 
ſelves.” Fob. xix. 5. In Optics, to make i 
thing appear larger than it is. Figurativel, 
to repreſent a perſon's virtues or vices to l 
greater than they are. 

MA'GNITTUDE, 8. greatneſs ; bull 


MA'GPYE. S. a bird particoloured vid 
biack and white, ſometimes taught to talk 
o talks u 


MA'lob, MAIDEN, 8. [meden, Sis] 
fity gi 


addition of ſomewhat, changed into a body 
MA'GISTRACY, S. [mogifratus, Lat. 
F MA'GISTRATY, 8. [magiſftratus, Lat.] 9 
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MAI | 


bled ajecttvely. A maid child.” Lev. Xii. 
g. A fiſh, a ſpecies of ſkate, 

MAIDEN, Adj. freſh ; new; unuſed; 
aſullied ; unpoluted. By this maiden 
Mm. Shak. 

MAIDENHEAD, 8. [medenhad, Sax.] 
The (tate or condition of a maid or virgin. 
Figuratively, newneſs; freſhneſs ; an unpo- 
ated (tate, The laſt ſenſe is reckoned ſome- 
phat low at preſent. | ; 
MAIVDENLY, Adj. like a maid ; modeſt; 
gentle; timorous. 

MAID-SERVANT, S. a female ſervant. 

MAJE'STIC, MAJE'STICAL, Adj. au- 
uſt ; noble; great, or like a king in ap- 
arance. Stately ; pompous. Sublime; 
levated or lofty, applied to ſentiments or 


ile. 

MAIDSTONE, a town of Kent, with a, 
arket on Thurſdays, and four fairs, on Feb- 
ruary 13, May 12, June 20, and October 
7, for horſes, bullocks, and all forts of 
ommodities. It is ſeated on the river Med- 
ay,a branch of which runs through the 
wn, and is a large, populous, and agree- 
ble place, where the aſſizes are held for the 
unty. It is a corporation, has a free- 
hool, and ſends. 2 members to parliament, 
is 24 miles W. of Canterbury, and 36. S. 
. by E. of London, Lon. 18. 12. lat. 


t. 20. 
MAJE'STICALLY, Adv. with dignity or 
andeur. 
MA'JESTY, S. [majeftas, Lat.] greatneſs, 
nity, or ſolmnity of appearance, Power 
ſovereignty. Dignity or elevation of 
ought or ſite. The title given to kings 
nd queens. 
MAIL, S. [maille, Fr.] a coat of ſteel net- 
ork, worn formerly for defence, Any ar- 
our. A bag of letters, from mallette, Fr. 
To MAIL, V. A. to drefs in a coat of 
al, Ta cover as with armour. © Maid 
in ſhame.” Shak. | 
To MA'IM, V. A. to cut off the limb of 
perſon ; to wound, 
MA'IM, S. the act of cutting off a limb, 
dishyuring a perſon by a blow with a 
arp inſtrument. An injury or miſchief. 
n eſſential defect. A maim in hiſtory.” 
wood. 
MA'IN, Adj. [magne, old Fr.] principal 
chief. Valt. Containiug the chief part. 
MA'IN, S. the bulk, or yreateſt part. 
ce, © With might and main.” Hudib. 
MA'INLY, Adv. chiefly or principally. 
reatly, ** He cannot but increaſe mainly.” | 


MATNMAST, S. the middle maſt. 

MAINPRISE, S. {from main, Fr. the 
nd and priſe, Fr. taken] in Law, the re- 
ving a perſon into friendly cuſtody, who 
erwiſe muſt have gove to priſon, on ſe- 
ty given that he ſhall be forth coming at 


MAK 

To MAINPRISE, v. A. to receive a per- 
ſon into friendly cuſtody by giving ſecurity 
for his appearance at a certain time, 

MATNSAIL, S. the fail of the mainmaſt. 

MAUNSHEET, S. the ſheet or fail of the 
mainmaſt. | 

To MAIN TAN, v. A. [maintenir, Fr.] 
to pteſerve or keep, To defend. To vin- 
dicate. To ſupport or keep up an expenes. 
To ſupply with the conveniences of life. 
—— to ſupport by argument; to aſſert 

itively. 

MAINTATNABLE, A4j. defenſible, juſ- 
tifiable. 

MAINTAINER, S. a perſon who ſup- 
plies another with the conveniences of lite. 
One that defends a place. One that ſupports 
any doctrine dy arguments. 

MAI'NTENANCE, S. [maintenant, Fr ] 
a ſufficiency to ſupply with the conveniences 
or neceſſaries of life. Support, ptotection, 
or defence, 

MAINTOP, S. the top of the main» 
maſt, a 

MAINTOP-GALLANT-MAST, S. a 
maſt half the length of the mainmaſt. 

MAIN TOP-MAST, S. a maſt half the 
leagth of the mainmaſt. 

MAINYARD, S. the yard of the main 
maſt, 

MAJOR, S. the comparative of magnus, 
Lat.] on in number, quaatity, extent, 
or quality, 

MA'JOR, S. in the army, an officer next 
above the captain, and the loweſt field officer, 
In Logic, the firſt propoſition in a regular 
ſyllogiſm. One perſon who is of age to 
manage his own affairs ; the eldeſt of two, 

MAJORA'TION, S. the act of making 
greater; increaſe; enlargement. There 
be five ways of majoration of ſounds.” Bacon. 

MA'JOR-DOMO, S. [ Ital. majeur domo, 

Fr. ] one who occaſionally holds the place ot 
the maſter. A ſteward, A maſter of a fa- 
mily, 
MA'TOR-GENFRAL,S. a general officer 
of the ſecond rank who receives the generals 
orders, and gives them to the majors of 
brigades. 

MAJO'RITY, S the flate of being great- 
er. The greater number from maj rite, Fr. 
Anceſtry, from majores, Lat. Full age, op- 
poſed to minority. The office of a major in 
an army. Firſt rank. Holds from all 
loldiers chief ma'ority.”” Shak, 

MA IZE, S. Indian wheat or corn. 

To MAKE, V. A. [preter and participle 
paſſive made, from maccan, Sax. machen, 
Jeut ] to create. To form from materials. To 
compoſe, ſometimes followed by ap. To 
produce as an agent or caufe. To do, per- 
form, ptectice, or uſe. To cauſe to have 
any quality, or bring into any (tate. To com- 
pel or force, followed by a verb. Mare 


frtain time or place appointed. 
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MAE 
& He makes five marks.“ Shak. 
_ gation, to reach, arrive at, or direct the 
courſe towards, Uſed with away, to kill or 
deſtroy ; * Made away his brother.“ Shak, 
To make account of, To eſteem, or regard. 
Uſed with amends, to recompence or repay. 
To make free with, to treat without ceremo- 
ny. Uſed with g:od, to maintain, defend, 
jnſtify, fulfil, or accompliſh; To make light 
ef. to conſider as of no importance; uſed 
with Ive, to court. To make merry, to feaſt 
or partake of a jovial entertainment; To 
make much of, to cheriſh, foſter, or pay an ex- 
traordinary reſpect to; to gain conſiderably. 
Uſed with over, to transfer. To make out, 
to clear up, explain, or ſolve a difficulty ; 
to prove or evince. To make ſure of, to look 
upon, or conſider as certain; to ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of. Uſed with vp, to get together, 
or collect; to reconcile, applied to quarrels ; 
to repair a breach; to compoſe df dif- 
ferent ingredients or things; to ſupply any 
defect. Io make Tay, to force a paſſage; 
to introduce; to procceed, .** We could mate 
little, or no ay. Neuterty, uſed with 7 
or t:2wards, to tend, travel, or direct one's 


In Navi- 


\ 


Ss 


MAT 


cvurſe, or force a paſſage. 

MA'KE, S. form; partieular ſhape, figure. 
Nature. 

MAKER, S. the Creator. One who 
makes or produces any thing. 

MALA DL, S. [maladie, Fr.] a. diſcaſe; a 
diſorder in the body; ſiekneſs; illneſs. 

MALAPERT, Adj. ſaucy; impertinent; 


imprudent. 
MALAPE'RTNESS, S. quickneſs in 
making reply. Impertinence. 
MALAPER&TLY, Adv. ſaucily; anſwer- 
ing in a quick and ſaucy manner. 
MALDEN, a town of Eſſex, with a mar- 
ket on Saturdays, and two fairs, on Lady- 
day and Septembet 8, eight days each, for 
tovs. It is ſested at the mouth of the river 
Chelmer; and is a very ancient place. Here 
ere ſiill to be ſeen the intrenchments thrown 
up by the Danes, with the ruins of an old 
abbey and monaſtry ; and ſeveral curioſities 
have been dug up here, as ancient coins, 
Saxon armour; iron cups, &c. The town» | 
hall is an ancient edifice, and was foi merly- a 
caſtle EE to the king. Here was 
Cromwell's head quarters, and ſeveral battles 
have been fought near this place, This 
town is governed by 2 bailiifs, 8 aldermen, 
and 18 common-council, It has 2 very old 
churches, 3 mecting-houſes, and ahout 1000 
houſes, which are but iadifferently built, 
and the ſtrects are narrow, and not paved 
The town has two bridges over the rivers | 
Chelmer and Black-water, and, having al 
com modious harbour, carries on a con ſidera- 
ble trode, chiefly in corn, coals, iron, wine, 
brandy; and rum, of which the reople im- 
port zrcat quantities, It is g miles L. by N. | 


of ChelMsford, and 38 E. N. E. of Lond; 
Lon: ky, — 61. 4. n 
A'LE, Adj. fmale, Fr. noi 
hd 27) hog, 
MA'LE, s. the he of any ſpecies, 1 
MALE-ADMINISTRA'TION, s. be 
conduct, or management of affairs, | 
| MALE-CONTENT, MALE: conf” 
TE'NTED, Adj. diſcontented ; difſatisfied. | 
MALEDVCTED,. Adj: [malcdi&us, La." 
accurſed. ipr 
MALEDVCTION, 8. { Fr, nene, Lt). 
a curle; execration; the act of wiſhing e 
to fall upon a on. = 
MALE-PRA'CTICE, s. any bad or vi. *"1 
od practice. Any practice contrary to ſettle 
rules or cuſtoms. ry 
MALE'VOLENCE, S. Taler abu, U 
Lat.] ill will, An inclination to hurt. M. . © 
lice. WA 
„ MALPVOLENT, Adj. [malevelens, La. WW” 
ill diſpoſed, inclined to do another an in- A. 
jury. 

MALE/VOLENTLY, Adv. aſter a mu- Ns 
ner which ſhows an inclination to injure. : 0 
MA'*LICE, s. [Fr. malitia, Lat.] deile- e 
rate and premeditated miſchief, A long c- . 
tinned de ſire of revenge Lil 

 MALICVOUS; AS. [malicieus, Fr.] pre- — 


ſerving a continual propenſity towards others 
" MALICIOUSLY, Adv. in a mange 
which ſhows an - habitual and inveterate thirk 
of revenge. 
— MALVCTOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing ob{tinately bent tor ſometime to do ano- 
ther a miſchief. 

MAtrGN. Adj: [maligne, Fr.] ſtrongly 
and obſtjnately bent to do a perſon miſchict, 
Iv Medicine, infectious, peftilential, or fatal 


to the-body, ** Malign ulcers,” Bac. ; 
To MALIGN, v. A. to regard with er · P 112 
vy or malice. To do a miſchief, Fi 
MALTGNANCY, S. malice g revenge j y 
unfavourableneſs In Medicine, a defirue > 
tive tendeng p. N 
MALI GNANT, Adj. Fr.] envious ; mu- boy, / 
lieious; revengetul, In Medicine, mortalo A 5. ( 
endangering lite; Malignant fevers.” UG 
MA4LIGNANT, S. a perſon of ill i- ond 
tentions, or maliciouſly diſpoſed. Duri ese 
the civil wars it was givery by the friends a — c 
Cromwell to thoſe that adbered to thr ur. 
church or the king, fon's b 
MALI GNAN TLY, Adv. in a malicious To 
envious, or miſchievous manner, . WO vith 
* MALI1 GNER; S. a perſon who is obſt- ſtren t 
nately beat to do another'a miſchief, 4 See. 1 
cen ſurer. To att 
MALI'GNITY, 8. [malignice, Fr.] her 11A 
fulnefs. A diſpoſition obitinately bad dt 30 mil 
malicious. In Phyſic, a quality whi® —— 


threatens life, 
MALI'GNLY, Adv. envicuſly ; with! 
malicious inclination to. do ill. 
MALI. 


. MAN 


nd; ; 2 MA“ LL, 8. [mal, Sax. ] a ſtroke ar blow. 
Gave that reverend head a mall.” Hudib. 
A mallet. A walk where they formerly uſed 
to play with malls and balls; whence the 
mail in St. James's park; and Pall. Mall near 
b. James's. N 
MA'LLARD, S. [malert, Fr.] the he 
ON of the ſpecies of wild ducks. 
: MALLEABVLITY, 8. the quality of 
bearing to be beaten with a hammer, and 


Lat] {reading under the ſtrokes of it, b 

Lat} MA'LLEAB LE, Adi. [from malleus, Lat.] 
1 capable of enduring the ſtrokes of an ham- 

gf mer, and being hy that means made «thinner | 

wick nd of a greater bulk. 

witles MA'/LEEABLENESS, S. the quality of 


enduring the hammer, and of being inereaſ- 
m ed in breadth thereby. 

wy To MA'LLEATE, v. A. [malleus, Lot] 
to hammer; to forge or ſhape by the ham- 


1 mer. — 
10 MALLET, s. Callas, Lat.] a wooden 
hammer. + 

MA'LMSEY, S. [matveiſie, Fr.] a kind 
of grape or wine, Chian, or Cretan wine, 


in Sack. 
MALT, 8. [mealt, Sax. ] barley ſteeped 


> ©01" in water till it ſprouts, and then dried in a 
kiln, and uſed in making beer or ale, 
Js MA'LT-MAN, MA'LSTER, 8. one 


who makes malt. 
"Ut BL, 2A LVERSA/TION, 8. [Fr.] a mean, 
138 — dirty, wicked, and fraudulent trick or 
'Its 
= MAM, MAMMA“, 8. [ mam, , mammog, 
e eammwys, Brit. mamma, Lat.] a word ulcd 
* by children for a mother. 
1 MAMMOCK, s. a large, ſhapeleſs piece, 
A offal or fragment of meat. 
To MA'MMOCK, V. A. to pull into 
a- Pieces in a diſagteeable manner, £ 
MA'MMON, [Syr.] the god of riches, 
„ WH pratively, riches or wealth, 
Nee AN, S. [plural mer, manna, Goth, ] 


rt BY human being. A male, oppoſed to a fe- 
1 mal. A perſon full grown, oppoſed to a 
** boy. A rational creature, oppoſed to a beaſt, 
N A perſon in e (tate of independence or wealth. 


"= Uſed in a looſe ſenſe for any one. A man 
— would expect to find.” Addif, A moveable 
nd: of” of wood, uſed at cheſs or draughts. A 
the male ſervant. A man of wwar, is a ſhip of 
0 war. He is not bis own man, implies a per- 
ſon's being out of his mind or mad. 

To MAN, V. A. to furniſh, or ſupply 
vith men, Figuratively, to fortify, or 
ſtrengthen, 4 Having mann'd his ſoul.” | 
Neck. No. 164. In Falconry, to tame. 
To attend, ſerve, or wait on. | 

MAN, an ifland in the Iriſh Sea. It isabout 
30 miles in length, and 8 in breadth. It 
contains 17 xe and the chief towns 
ae Ruthen, Douglas, and Peel. The foil 
Is good, and produces more corn than is 


MAS :- 
. healthy, and the inhabitants live to 2 


very old age, and are a mixture of Engliſh, 
Scots, and Iriſh, They have a biſhop, cal- 


led biſbop of Sodor aud Man; but he is 


not a lord, nor has he a ſeat or voice in the 
Britiſh parliament. The commodities of 
this iſland are wool, hides, and tallow ; but 
it is moſt noted for running of goods, which 
they diſpoſe of either in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland; for it is only 12 mites S. of 
Scotland, 30 N. of Angleſea in Wales, 57 
W. of the coaſt of Cumberland, and 40 E. 6 
the coaſt of Irelind. Lon. 13. 5. lat. from 
„80. to 54. 25. 
53775 MA'N ACLE, v. A. to chain or bind 
the hands; to ſhackle. b 
MA/NACLES, S. [manicles, Fr.] chains 
for the hands ; ſhackles 
To MA'NAGE, v. A. [menager, Fr.] to 
conduct or carry on, applied to a charge or 
proceſs. To train a horſe to graceſul airs, 
To govern ; torule. To wield, or make uſe 
of. To huſband, or make the beſt of. To 
treat with caution and decency, fo as to ſe- 
cure obedience, and prevent that reſiſtance 


| which might otherwiſe happen.“ To ma- 


nage his Proteſtant ſubjects. Addif. Neu- 
terly, to ſuperintend, or tranſact affairs, uſed 


with for. 


MA'NAGE, 8. Fmenage, Fr.] conduct; 
adminiſtration, Uſe or action. Could 
not endure the manage of the fire.” Bac. The 
government of a horſe, 

MA'NAGEABLE, Adj. caſy to be uſed, 
obedicot, tract ble. | 

MANAGEMENT, 8. ory ages Fr.] 
conduct; the manner of tranſacting or con- 
ducting any thing. Prudence, ling 3 
tranſaftion, Ie had great managements 
with eecleſſaſtics.“ Addiſ. 

MANAGER, S. one who has the direc- 
tion of any thing or perſon. A perſon who 
makes the beſt of every thing. A prudent or 
frugal perſon. . | 
MA'NAGERY, S. [menagerie, Fr.] con- 
duct; direftion.” Huſbandry or frug-lity. 
The manner of uſing an inſtrument or wea- 


pon. 


MANCHESTER, a town in Lancaſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three tairs ; 
viz, on Whit Monday, September 21, and 
November 6, ſor horſes, horned cattle, bed- 
ing, cloth, and toys. It is ſeated between the 
rivers Irk and Irwell, upon a ſtony hill, and 
is a place of great antiquity. It is now a lar 

flouriſhing town, very populous, and has 
ſeveral curious manufactures, known in Lons 
don by the name of Mancheſter goods. Their 
velvets of late are come into great repute 
and are much made uſe of for breeches. 
Its chief ornaments are the college, the mar- 
ket-place, and the collegiate church; which 
laſt has a ſmall choir of excellent workman- 
ſhip, It has an addifiooal church, which 


cient to maintain the natives. The air 


was begun in queen Anne's reign, and finiſh- 
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MAN 


It ſends no * to 


ed in 1723. 
13838 but it has the title of a dutchy. 

t is 67 miles W. S. W. of Yoik, 39 E. N. E. 
of Cheſter, 55 N. N. W. of Derby, and 166 


NN. W. of London, 


43. 27. 

MANCHINEE'L,'S. [marchinella, Span.) 
a tree which grows in South-America, whoſe] 
jnice is ſo corroſive as to raiſe bliſte:s on the 
fin, and burn holes in linen. 

MA'NCIPLE, S. [mancipio, Ital.] the 
ſteward that furniſhes proviſions for a ſocie- 
ty ; more particularly uſed of the purveyor 
of a college. | 

MA/NDAMUS, S. in Law, a wris that 
iſſues out from the court of king's bench, ſo 
called from the firſi word. 

MAN DATE, S. ſmandatum, Lat.] a com- 
mand. A commiſſion, charge, or precept. 
In Law, a judicial command of the king or 
his juſtices to have any thing done for the 
diſpatch of juſtice. 

MANDA'TOR, S. Lat.] a ditector. 

MANDATORY, Adj. [mazdatus, Lat.) 
containing a command, precept, direction, or 
commiſſion. 
| MA/NDIBLE, S. [mandibula, La',) the 
jaw. * The upper mandible. Grew. 

MA'NDRAKE, S. [mandragore. Fr.] 2 
plant, whoſe root is ſuppoſed to bear a 
reſemblance to the human torm. 

MANDUCA'TION, S. [manducatio, Lat. 
eating. The motion of the lower jaw. 

MA'NE, S. [mzwng, Brit. maenc, Belg.] 
the long hair on the neck of horſes, and 
othcr animals, 

MA'/N-EATER, S. a perſon that eats hu- 
man fleſh. 

MA'NED, S. having a mane. 

MA'NE3, S. [from manes, Lat. to re- 
main] a ghoſt, or what remains of a perſon 
after death. 

MA'NFUL, Adj. bold; ſtout; dajing ; 
courageous. | 
MAN FULL, Adj. in a bold, daring, 
courageous manner. 

M A'NFULNESS, S. the quality of beha- 
ing in a manner that ſhews undaunted cou- 


Lon 15. 23. lat. 


Tage. 
: VMANGE, S. [rargeaiſen, Fr.] the itch 
or ſcab in cattle. 

M ANGER, S. [mangerrire, Fr.] a place 
in which the food of cattle is contained in 
a ſtable. 

MA'NGINESS, S. the quality of having 
the mange. 1 7 | 

To MA'NGLE, V. A. [mangilen, Pelg.] 
to cut and hack. To tear piece-meal ; to 
butcher. | 8 

MAN GLER, S. a perſon that hacks or 
deſtroys in a butcherly manner. . © 
MNG, S. [mangaſtan, Fr.] a fruit of 
the iſle of Java, reſemb ng a melon, brought 


N MAN 
MA NG, Adj. 


: 12 to Europe, 


bag marge] infel 


with the mange. Scabby 


MA NH O OD, S. [from man and bud d 1 
bade, Sax. condi jon or ſtate} the ſtate o pe 
a man. Human nature, The ſtate of; co 
male. The (tate of a perſon full - grosg th 
oppoſed to childhood. Courage; braven w. 
reſolution ; ſtrength. | by 

MANVAC, MANVACAL, Adj. Lare lic 
cus, Lat.] raging with madneſs. : Vi 

MA'NIFEST, Adj. [manifefius, Li, ch 
plain; open; not doubtful; publicly known, th 
Decected, or publickly conv:Aed, pſcd wi thi 
of. * Mani fen of ſhame.“ Dryd. - 

| MANIFEST, S. [manifef+, Ital.] a pub bel 
lic declaration ; a public proteſt. pl: 

To MANIFEST, V. A. | manifeſto, La) | 
to make appear; to make public ; to d civ 


cover. . 


MANIFESTA'TION, S. [Fr.] a diſs f 


very. The act of making public. CG of 
and pndoubted evidence. « | 
MANIFES'TIBLE, Adj. [properly ſp Dry 


manifeſtable] eaſy to be proved, or made ei- 
dent. 

MA'NIFESTLY, Adv. clearly; plainly; 
evidently. 

MA'NIFESTO, S. [Ital.] a public pp 
teſt or declaration. 

MANIFOLD, Adj. of various kind 
Many in number. Complicated, 

MA'NIKIN, S. [manniken, Belg.] a vey 
little man. A dear manikin,” Shak. 

MA'*NIPLE, S. [manipulus, Lat.] a hats 
ful. Figuratively, a ſmall band of f. 
diers. 

MANKTULLER, S. a murderer, * Ti 
kill mankillers.” Dryd.' 
; MA'NKIND, S. the human race or {+ 
cles. | 

MA'NLIKEE. Adj. ſtrong; vigorou; 
brave; reſembling a man full grown, 

MA'NLINESS, S. the appearance of! 
man full-grown, Bravery; ſtoutneſs. Dy 


nity. 

Max LY, Adj. becoming a man. Stoa 
brave, undaunted, courageous. 

MA'NNA, S. [ Lat. derived by ſome fros 
mennah, Heb, a gift, becauſe it was 2 
from heaven; by others from mirnab, Ht. 
prepared, becauſc it was fit for cating] ® 
Pharmacy, a kind of honey-like juice © 
gum, concreted into a ſolid form, of a wit 
iſh, yellowiſh, or browniſh colour, in it 
form of flakes, exſuding in Calabria a 
Sicily from two trees, which are varieties 
the aſh, That mentioned in Scriptus, 
ſeems to have been a king of honey-dew cuꝶ 
denſed, on account of its difſolving 
the heat of the ſun, jts form reſembling 20 
riander ſeed, &c. and was propably, wht 
in the New Teſtament, called wild hong 
and ſaid to be part of the ſubſiſtence of # 
Baptiſt when he was in the * * 


* * 
— 


M AN 


full MA'NNER, S. {maniere, Fr.] form or 
method. Cuſtom ; practice; habit, or fa- 
ved of ſhion, Sort or kind. A way peculiar to any 
ite of perſon, Mien, or articular caſt of the 
e of! countenance, The A quality of 
row, the mind. In the plural, morals ; general 
avery; way of life, Ceremonious behaviour; good- 
breeding. In Poetry, the particular inclina- 
matis lion, virtues, or vices, which the writer gives 
| his per ſonages. In Painting, the particular 
Li character, tile, or mark, which diſtinguiſhes 
neun. the productions of one maſter from ano- 
d wit ther. 
| MA'NNERLINESS, S. the quality of 
a pub behaving with politeneſs, civility, or com- 
laiſance. 
„LI! MANNERLY, Adj. [manierlick, Belg.] 
to civil; with complaiſance and good-brecd- 
my. 
diſcs MAN NISH, Adj. having the appearance 
Cor a man. Figuratively, bold; maſculine. 
« A woman impudent and manniſþ grown.” 
ly ſpet ryd. J 
ide ei. MA'NOR, 8. [manoir, old Fr.] an an- 
cient lordihip or royalty. In Common Law, 
Linh; a government which a man has over ſuch as 


bold land within his fee. 

M4'NSION, S. { manſon, Lat.] an abode 
pr houſe. In Law, the lord's chicf dwell- 
ing-houſe within his fee. 

MA'NSLAUGHTER, S. in its prima- 
ry Ggnification murder. In Law, the kil- 
ling a perſon without malice propenſe, as in 
a battle that ariſes from a ſudden quarrel, 


&c. 
MANSLA'YER, S. a perſon who kills 


« 11 another. 
MANTEL, S, [old Fr.] work raiſed be- 
or (7-B fore a chimney. | 
MA'NTELET, S. a ſhort kind of cloak 
gorou: Bn worn by women, In Fortification, a kind 


of moveable pent-houſe, made of pieces of 
timber, ſawed into planks three inches thick, 
nailed one over another to the height of ſix 
feet, generally caſed within, going upon 
wheels, and drawn by pioneers, to ſerve as 
blinds to ſhelter them from the enemy's 


_” 
8. Dig 


Stoa, 


me wa ſhot. 

s 2 ft MANTLE, S. {mantell, Brit. mental, 
b, He.] a kind of cloak thrown over the reſt 
ting] st the dreſs, worn formerly by generals, and 
juice n preſent uſed to carry intants abroad in. 

f a whit To MA'NTLE, V. A. to cloke ; to cover; 
in dero diſguiſe. f 


bria and 
rieties a 


To MANTLE, v. N. to joy or revel. 
To be expanded, To froth, or ferment; ap- 


criptu plied to liquors, 

dew co MA'NTLE-TREE, S. in Carpentry; 
Lviog de picce of timber over a chimney, and com- 
ing only projecting out trom the wall, to hold 
„ whats ina, &c, 


{| hon 
e of U 


ſs. 


MANTUA, S. [corrupted from man- 
iy, Fr.] a woman's gown. 


MAN 


MANTUA-MA KER, S. one who makes 
gowns for women. | 

MA'NUAL, Adj. [manzel, Fr.] per- 
formed or uſed by the hand. 

MA*NUAL, Adj. {from manus, Lat.] a 
_ book that may be eaſily carried in the 
hand, . 

MANUDUC' TION, S. [menudu#io, Lat.] 
the act of leading by the hand. 

MANUFA'CTORY, S. {from manus, 
Lat. a hand, and facio, Lat. to make] a 
place wherein great numbers of people are 
employed to work upon any particular fort of 
goods. A commodity, or any fort of work 
made by the hand, uſually applicd to ſuch 
whoſe materials are the products of the ſame 
country. | 

MANUFA/CTURE, S. any ſort of work 

rformed by the hand, 

To MANUFA'CTURE, V. A. [manu- 
| faFurer, Fr.] to work upon any thing by the 
hands, or by art, 

MANUFA'CTURER, S. one who per- 
forms any work by the hands; or keeps 
numbers of men to work upon any particular 
commodity. 

To MANUMISE, V. A. [manumiſſus, 
Lat.] to ſet free, or deliver from ſlavery, 

MANUMLUSSION, [Fr. nanumiſſio, Lat. ] 
the act of giving liberty to ſlaves. 

To MANUMIT, V. A. [manunittog 
Lat.] to deliver from ſlavery. 

MANURABLE, Adj.] capable of being 
improved by cultivation, applied to ground. 

ANURANCE, S. (from manure} Agri- 
culture or Huſbandty, “ kept from manu- 
rance. Spencer. An obſolete word, but 
worthy ot revival. : 

To MANURE, V. A. [manowvrer, old 
Norm. ] to cultivate ground by huſbandry or 
annual labour, To dung or fatten land. 

MANU'RE, S. any thing laid on lands to 
enrich and fatten them, Oak bark, or tan- 
ners bark; retten vegetables; the weeds of 
ponds, or lakes, and vegetables cut down as 
ſoon as they begin to flower; the refaſe of 
kitchen gardens 5 fern mowed down while 
green and tender, and rotted by being laid 
in heaps; aſhes of all kinds ot vegetables; 
rotten wood and ſaw-dult ; bones, horns, 
and other parts of an mals; decayed fiſh. 
dea ſand and ſhells are, by Miller, recom- 
mended as very uſeful compoſts fur this pur» 

ſe. 

MANU'REMENT, S. the imprevement 
of land by manual labour, or covering it 
with compoſts, | 

'MANU'RER, S. a perſon who improves 
land by manual labour; a huſbandman. 


* MANUSCRIPT, S. [manuſcrit, Fr.] an 


original, written by an author's or copier's 
hand, generally applied to ſuch books as 
have never been printed, 

"i MA/NY 


M's 


| 


5 _.erful. ** Joo many for them.” LE Hrange. 


ſoldiers. A grave and ſolemn walk, a tune 


MAR 


MANY, Adj. [comparat. more, ſoperla.. | 


me, from manig, Sax. ] numerous; ſeveral, 
An indefinite number; preceded and follow- 
ed by as; all that. As many as were wil- 
ling.“ Zxod. xxxv. 22. Uſed with tes, pow- 


MANY, S. [ſee the adjective. 
Goth ] a multitude; à company or great 
number. When uſed before a noun ſingu- 


dar, it ſeoms to be uſed ſubſtantively, and to 


expreſs ſeveral, or more than one, with 
ſome emphaſis. Many a ſtone.” Dryd. It 
is often uſed in compolition to ſignify ſeve- 
tal and variety. | 


MANY-CO LOURED, Adj. having va- 


rious colours. 

MAN Y-HEA'DED, Adj. having ſeveral 
Heads. | 

MAP, 8. [mappe, Fr. mappa, Ital.] a 
geographical picture, or a pr jection of the 
globe or any part thereof, on a plain ſur- 
1ace,. repreſenting the forms and dimenſions 
of the ſeveral countries, rivers, and ſeas, with 
the ſituation of cities, mountains, and other 
places, according to their reſpective longitude. 
and latitude. 

To MAP, V. A. to make a map, to deli- 
veute a country, & c. on paper. To deſcribe 
the fitustion of a place. If Piſanio have 
exopped it right. Shak. 

To MAR, S. {myrran, Sax. ] to jyjure; to 
ſpoil, hurt, damage, or deſtroy. |, 

MARA*SMLU'S, S. {from 
wither) in medicine, an extr 
conſumption of the whole body. 

MARBLE, S. [marbre, Fr. marmor Lat.] a 
kind of ſtone dug out of quarries, of ſo hard 
and compact a ſubſtance, and fo fine a grain, 
that it readily takes a beautiful poliſh, and is 
uſed in ſtatues, chimney-picces, &c, Small 
round ſtones played with by children. 

MA'RBLE, Adj. made of marble. Va- 
riegated, like marble, * ; 

To, MARBLE, V. A. [marbrer, Fr.] 
to paint with veins or glouds, in imitation of 

arble. 
af MA'RBLED, Adj. ſomething veined or 
clouded in imitation of marble. 

MA'RCASITE, S. [Fr. marcofia, low 


a 8 „ ³ 


„Gr. to 
e waſting or 


Lat J a ſolid, hard foſſile, of an obſcure, re- f. 


gular, and foliaceous ſtructure, a bright glit- 
tering appearance, and found in continued 
beds among the veins of ores. | 

MA'RCH, S. [from Mars, Lat.] the come: 
of the third moth of the year, reckoning 
January as the firſt, | 
" To MA'RCH, v. N. [marcher, Fr. ] to 
journey, applied to an army, To walk in a 
ſolemn and deliberate manner. To bring on 
in regular proceſſion, 

MARCH, S. a motion, or journey of 


played during the march of an army. Sig- 
nals for an army to move, In the plural, 


4 


Managei,” 


{ was very fond of this flower, and Johnſa 


| 


MAR 
borders, limits, or the confines of a county, 
from mearc, Sax. mars, Perl. 

MA'RCHIONESS, S. the wife of a mu. 

vis. 

_ MA'RCID, Adj [marcidus, Lat.] lean; 
pinmg. Withered, applied to plants. ** Mar 
cid, dying herbs.” D. yd. 

MA'RCOUR, S. [marecor, Lat.] leannef; 
the ſtate of withering ; a conſumption. Thy 
extenuation of marcour. Brown. 

MARE, S. mere, mara, Sax. ] the fem 
of a horſe. A kind of ſtagnation which ſeens 
to preſs the ſtomach with a weight; ſup- 
poſed by the northern nations to torment 
perſons aſleep: it is called the night-mar, 
from nacht mare, Belg. 

MA'RESCHAL, S. a chief commande 
of an army. 

MA'RG4ARITE, S. [margarita, Lat.] 
pearl, © The margarite or pearl.” Peachan, 

MA'RGE, MA'RGENT, MA'RGI\, 
S. [the laſt is moſt in uſe, from marge, Fr, 
the border ; a brink, edge, or verge. Th 
blank border of paper in a book which ſu. 
rounds the leaf. 

MA'RGINAL, Adj. [marginal, Fr, 
_ or written on the blank border of; 

ook. 

MA'RGINATED, Adj. [marginatus, Lat 
having a margin. 

MA'RGRAVE, 8. ſmargraff, Teut.] 
title of ſovereignty in- Germany, 

MA'RIGOLD, S. [Skinner ſuppoſes it u 
be derived from a perſon named Mary, who 


from its being dedicated to the virgin Mary; 
but neither ot them produce any authority] 
a yellow flower. 

To MA'RINATE, V. A. [mariner, Fi, 
to ſalt ſiſn, and preſerve it in oil or vinegar 

MARTNE, Adj. {belonging or relating 
to the ſea, 

MARUNE, S. [i marine, Fr.] fe 2 
fairs or forces. A ſoldier on board a ſhip u 
be employed in deſcents of land. 
MA'RINER, S. [marinier, Fr. ] a ſcams 
or ſailor, 

MAR'JORAM, 8. {marjorana, Lat.) 
fragrant plant, of which there are fever 
es 


FP MARISH, Adj. mooriſh ; fenny ; bog?ſi 
watery, © Mariſh, and unwholclo 
grounds.“ Bac. 

MARUTIMAL, MARITIME, 44 
maritimus, Lat.] belonging to the ſea. Bar 
ering on the ſez, Naval. 

MARK, S. [marc, Brit. mearc, Sax. 

token by which a thing is known, 40 8 


ember 
dutch: 
arliam 


preſſion, a proof or evidence. Any th, de, 
which a gun is directed towards, The i cont 
by which a horſe's age may be diſcovered. ouſes, 


character made by thoſe who cannot um 


WWerne: 
their names. A piece of money value 


of B 
F. of 


131, 4d. A letter of mark, a licence 9 
a 


MAR 

N king or ſtate, whereby private perſons are 
"1 — to fit out ſhips and rack wh repriſals 
mu- on the ſubjects of another ſtate; from 
marque, Fr. of marcke, Tent, a limit or fron- 

lean; tier, as being a licence to paſs the limits or 
frontiers of an enemy's country to make re- 
riſals. | ; | 
7 To MA'RK, V. A. merten, Belg. meare 
an, Sax.] to make a choratter, or fign, by 
hich a thing may be known. 


fem odſerve. To work letters or figures on linen, 
ſcem Nc. | 

: ſup- MA RKER, S. [margqueur, - a perſon 
rment at makes ſome fign, mark, or impreſſion 


on a thing. One that obſerves a thing. 

MA'RKET, S. a public place wherein 
hings are bought or ſold, Purchaſe or ſale. 
Figuratively, price; rate, 


at.] 1 To MA'RKET, v. N. to deal at market. 
achan, o make bargains, 

GIN, MA'RKET-CROSS, S. a croſs formerly 
„Fro where a market was held. 

The MA'RKET-DAY, S. a day on which 
cl fur- BW hings are publicly bought and ſold in a mar- 


Met, 

MAR/KET-MAN, S. a man that goes 
o the market to buy or ſell, 
MA'RKET-PLACE, a place where a 
market is held. 


y thing is uſually ſold. 
MA'RKET-TOWN, S. a town that has 


es it e privilege of a ſtated market. 

„ MKE TABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 
ohnſa eld in a market. | 

Mary, BW MA'RK MAN, MA'"RESMAN, S. a per- 
horiy) Wn filled in hitting a mark. 


decome fatter, and of a more enriching qua- 
ty, by a better fermentation, and by its 
wving lain ſo deep in the earth as not to 
ave Gent or weakened its fertilizing qua- 
ty by any product; it is much of the na- 
re of chalk, thought to be rendered fertile 
y its ſalts and oily qualities, the former of 
hich it contracts from the air, and is the 
tter the longer it is expoſed, 

nn MARL, V. A. to manure grounds 
ith marl. - 

MARLBOROUGH, a town of Wilt- 
ire, with a market on Saturdays, and two 
ars on July 10, and November 22, for 
orſes, cows, and ſheep, It is ſeated on 
he river Kennet, in a chalky ſoil, and is a 
andfonz corporation, which ſends two 
embers to parliament, and has the title of 
dutchy. It had a caftle, and once had a 


An} arliament held here. It has often ſuffered 
ny ty fire, and has been haudfomely rebuilt. 
The b contains two pariſhes, and about 500 
ered. WWouſes, with ſtreets broad and paved, and is 
not v" overned by a mayor, &c. It is 40 miles 
values . of Briſtol, T7 W. of Newberry, and 75 
on „of London, Lon 15. 45+ lat. 51. 28. 

4 


MA'RKET-PRICE, S. the price at which 


ö 


ö 


ö 


þ 


| 


To note, or | 


, 


MA'RL, S. [marl. Brit.] a kind of clay | 


MAR 

MA'RLINE, $. [maruy mearetia, Sax, 
ſoft.] a long wreath of untwiſted hemp dip- 
ped in pitch, with which the ends of cabks 
are guarded to preſerve them from fric- 
tion, 

MA'RLINE-SPIRE, S. a ſmall piece of 
iron, uſed in fiſtening ropes together. 

MA'RLY, Adj. abounding in mall. Hay- 
ing the qualities of marl, 

MARMALADE, MARMALET, S. 
¶ marmalade, Fr.] a kind of conſerve made of 
quinces evt and boiled with ſugar. 

MA'RMOSET, 8. {marmouſet, marmue, 
Fr.] a ſmall monkey, 

MA'RQUETRY, S. fmagueaterizr, Fr. 
work 1 with various co — 4 N 

MA'RQUIS, S. [mrarguis, Fr. margnzer, 
Span.] a 2 of hondur — to a duke, Id 
was introduced into England by Richard II. 
who created Robert Vere, ear} of Oxford, 
marquis of Dublin, and was only a titular 


dignity ; thoſe who had the care of frontiers, 


as the word imports, being tiled marchers, 
not marquiſtes, —_— is uſed by Sake- 
ſpeare, inſtead of marchioneſs, from ur- 
quiſe, Fr. The lady margueſs Dorſet. 
heh. 

MA*RQUISATE, S. [marguiſet, Fr.] the 


| province of a marquis. 


MA'RRER, S. from mar] one whe 
ſpoils, damages, or injures any thing, 

MA'RRIAGE, S. [mariags, Fr.] the ce- 
remony by which a man and woman are law- 
fully united for life. This word is very of- 
ten joined with others in compoſition, and 


then takes the nature of an adjechve, as mar- 


rHiage-bed. 

A'RRIAGABLE, Adj. fit for mar- 
riage. Of an age to be married. Figura 
tively, capable of union. They led vine 
—to wed her elm, ſhe ſpous'd, about him 
twines —her marriageable arms. Par, Loft. 

MA'RROW, S. [erg. Sax. mar, Brit. 
a fat ſubſtance contained in the hollow of a 


bone, deſigned by the benificent arehitect of 


our frames to ſupple the bones, and render 
them leſs liable to break. Figuratively, the 
beſt part of any thing. 

MA'RROW-BONE, S. any bone of an 
animal containing marrow. 


MA'RROWEFAT, S. a large mellow kind 


pea. 8 
MA RROWLEss, Adj. having no mar 
row. 

To MA RRV, V. A. [marrier, Fr. ma- 
rito, Lat.] to join a man and woman lawfully 
together, ſo that they may cohabit during 
life, To diſpoſe of in marriage, to enter 
into the ſtate of marriage. 

MARSEILLES, à ſtrong ſea-port town 
of Provence, and the moſt rich and trading 
place therein, Here is a good harbour 


of 


| where the French galleys are ſtationed, for 
% will not admit latge men of war. It is 


divided 
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MAR 


divided into the old town and the new, and 
in the old the houſes are not ſo well built as 
in the other. They are ſeparated by a ſtreet 
which is bordered by trees on each fide, and 
it is ſaid to contain 100,000 inhabitants. It 
is one of the moſt trading towns in France, 
to which its harbour contributes, which 
has a chain croſs its mouth. Without 
the walls is the caſtle of Noſtre Dame, 
which is very well fortified. It is a biſhop's 
ſee, and there is a French academy, it hav- 
ing been noted at all times for men of learn- 
ing. In 1660 Lewis XIV. bailt the citadel 
and fort St, John to keep the inhabitants in 
awe, becauſe they pretended to be free. The 
3 have a very fine obſervatory here; and 
n the arſenal, built not long ago, there is 
arms for 40,000 men. There are publick 
ſchools, where young men are taught navi- 
gation, In the houſe of diſcipline they 
weave gold, ſilver, and ſilk brocades. They 
reckon 2000 country-houſes round about 
Marſcilles, where the inhabitants go in the 
ſummer-time to take the air. The public 
buildings are very handſome, and the fineſt 
drugs are brought hither from all parts of 
the world. A ſhip from Sayde, in 1720, 
brouglit the plague to this place, of which a 
vaſt number of the inhabitants died, It is 
ſeated on the ſhore of the Mediterranean, 
15 miles 8 of Aix, 13 N. W. of Toulon, 
40 S. E. of Arles, and 422 8. by E. of 
Paris. Lon. 22. 2. lat. 43. 18. 

MARS H, S. [merſc, Sax. ] a fen, bog, or 
ſwamp; land abounding in water. 

MA RSHAL, S. [mareſchal, Fr.] the chief 
officer of an army. An officer who regu- 
lates combats in the liſts. One who puts 
things or perſons in proper order. An — 
binger, or one who goes before a prince to 
prepare for his reception, | 

To MA'RSHAL, V. A. to place in pro- 
per ranks or order, 'To lead as an harbin- 

er. 
R MA'RSHALLER, S. one who puts things 
in order. 

MA'RSHALSEA, S. a prifon in the Bo- 
rough of Southwark; fo called from its be- 
longing to the marſhal of the king's houſe- 
hol 


MA'RSHALSHIP, S. the office of mar- 
ſbal. 

MA'RSHY, Adj. boggy ; wet; ſwampy. 

MA'RT, S. [contracted from market] a 
place of public traffic. Figuratively, a bar- 
gain. © Venture madly on a deſperate mart,” 
Shak. 

To MA'RT, V. A. to trade, To buy or 


ſell. 

MA RTEN, MA RTERN, S. [arte, 
martre, Fr.] a large kind of weaſcl,] A kind 
of ſwallow, that builds in houles. 

MA'RTIAL, Adj. [Fr. mariialis, Lat.] 
warhke ; brave; having a warlike appear- 


before the thing exciting wonder. 


MAR 


diery, oppoſed to civil, and applied to hut ers 
or government. In Chemiſtry, having par. gli 
ticles or properties of iron, from Mars, the . 
chemical word for iron. . 

MAN TIN GAL, 8. martingale, Fr.] W 
broad leather thong faſtened at one end to ny 


the girths under the belly of a horſe, from 
whence it paſſes between his forelegs, and is 
faſtened at the other end to the noſeband of 
the bridle, to hinder a horſe from 1caring, 

MA'RTINMAS, S. [from Martin and 
maſs, a feſtival] the feaſt of St. Martin, the 
11th of November, commonly and corruptly 
pronounced and written Martilmaſt, or Mar. 
tlemaſs. 

A'RTNETS, S. ſmall lines faſtened to 
the letch of a ſail, to bring that part of the 
letch next to the yard-arm cloſe up to the 
yard, when the fol is to be furled. 

MARTYR, 8. [ martyr, Fr. Arup, Gr.] 
in its primary ſenſe, a witneſs ; ia its ſecon- 
dary ſcnſe, a witneſs of the truth of Chriſii. 
anity z but as the witneſſing of its truth, 
was at firſt, generally attended with perſecu- 
tion and death, the word is now applied to 
ſuch perſons only as dic in atteſting the truth 
of any doctrine. 

To MART YR, V. A. to put to death 
for reſolutely maintaining any opinion. Fi- 
rr to murder or deſtroy, © Hark 

0 


er th 
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w I mean to martyr you.“ Shak, The tion 
laſt ſeems to be an improper ſenſe, To NV 
MA'RTYRDOM, S. the act of putting e * 
to death for reſolutely maintaining any opi- * 
MIC 11 


nion. The act of enduring death in atteſta- 
tion of the truth of an opinion. 
MARTYRO'LOGY, S. [ martyrologe, Fr.) 
a regiſter or catalogue of martyrs. 
MA'RVEL, S. [merveille, Fr.] wonder; 
aſtoniſhment. 
To MA'RVEL, V. N. ſmerveiller, Ital.] 
to- wonder or be aſtoniſhed ; uſed with « 


MA'RVELLOUS, Adj. | marwelleux, Fr.] 
capable of exciting wonder, Strange, Sut- 
paſſing credit. U ſed ſubſtantively to expreſt 
any thing exceeding natural power. He 
deals in the marvellous.” 

MA'R VELLOUSLY, Adv. in a ſtrange 
or wonderful manner, 

MARY LAND, an Enyliſh fettlement in 
North America, lying at the N. end of Cheſſe- 


peak-bay, which divides it into two parts, . A 
called the eaſtern and weſtern ſhores. It of t 
bounded on the N. by Penſylvania, on the word 
E. by another part of Penſylvania and the Was 1 
ſea, on the S. by Virginia, and on the . but 
by the Aligany mountains. It is 140 mils harift, 
in length, and as much in breadth, At firl, publi 
when it was ſettled, it was almoſt all covert n, 


with trees, except in ſome few ſpots, which 
were old plantations of the original inhe⸗ 
bitants. It reſembles Virginia in all things 
and the planters live in houſes diſperied 
the couutry, and generally near tt 


ance. Uſed in war. Belonging to the ſol- 


| about 


wen, 


- 
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MAS 
vers, for the conveniency of putting their 
pſherds of tobacco readily on board the 
ips, The governor and proprietor of this 


uc 
repreſentatives is choſen by the free- 
pliers. There ate more Papiſts here than 
any of the other ſettlements, becauſe the 


tural fon of his. 
MA'5CULINE, Adj. [maſculin, Fr.] male, 
poſed to female; reſembiing a man; bold 
Grammar, the gender appropriated to the 
ale kind, 
MA'SCULINELY, Adv. like a man. 
pldly, valiantly. | 
MA'SH, S. 2 Belg. wache, Fr.] the 
ce between the threads of a net, frequent i 
tten * Any thing mingied or con- 
ſed together. A mixture for a horſe, 
To MA'SH, V. A. |maſcher, Fr.] to 
iſe into a.confuſed maſs, To mix water 
d malt together in brewing, from miſchen, 
g. to mix. . 
MA'SK, S. [maſque, Fr.] a cover worn 
er the face. Figuratively, a pretext, pre- 
ce or ſubterfuge, An entertainment 
erein the company is maſxed. A dramatic 
ce written in a tragic (tile, wherein inat- 
tion is paid either to rule or probability. 
To MA'SK, V. A. [meſquer, Fr.] to diſ- 
iſe with a maſk. Figuratively, to cover 
ler ſome pretence. Neuterly, to revel or 
mic in a maſk. Figuratively, to be diſ- 
lcd any way. 
M4'SKED, Adj. covered or concealed. 
a maſked battery 
3 S. one who exhibits in a 
fx. | 
— S. [mayon, Fr.] one who builds 
ſtone. 
MASQUERA/DE, S. [maſearata, Ital. 
m maſcara, A rab. buffoonry] a public 
mbly wherein the company is maſked and 
puiſed, A diſgulſe. Came to vilit 
© in maſquerade.” Dryd. 
0 M-SQUERA'DE, V. N. to go in 
xuiſe, To aſſemble in maſks. 
{A'SS, S. [mcfſe, Fr. moſſa, Lat.] a 
y; a lump, A large quantity; bulk. 
 alſemblage of ſeveral things forming one 
y. A groſs body; the general. The 
of the people.” Swift. In Divinity, 
word originally implied only a feſtival, 
was in this ſenſe uſed in the word Chi- 
+ but at length it was uſed to ſigu fy the 
hariſt, and is st preſent appropriated to 
publick prayers nfed by the Romiſh 
Ich, in the celebration of the Euchariſt 
lo Mass, V N. to celchrate maſs, 
wely, t-» thicken : To flrengrhen. 
IASSACKE, S. Fr. from Rare, 
. to kl} | the crime of killing great 


untry was the late lord Baltimore, and the 
— appointed by him, but the houſe} a moderate degree of fire. 


MAS 
To MA'SSACRE, V. A. ſmaſacrer, Fr.] 
to butcher ; to deftroy great multitudes with - 
out diſtinction; uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
MA'SSICO r, S. [Fr.] ceruſs calcinec. y 


MA'SSINE>S, S. greatneſs of weight, 
bulk, or ſolidity. | 
MASSIVE, Adj. [, Fr.] heavy; 


t proprietors were of that religion. Lord Bulky z ſolid. large. 
limore has deviſed this proprietorthip to a 


MASSUVENESS, s. the quality of be- 
ing weighty, bulky, and folid. 
MA'SSY, Adj. weighty; bulky; ſolid ; 


arge. | 

MA'ST, S. [Fr. , Sax.] the poſt 
ſtanding upright in a ſhip or veſſel io whnch 
a ſail is fixed, The fruit of the oak or 
beach tree. 

MAS TED, Adj. carrying a maſt. 

MASTER, S. [meiftar, old Teut. ] a man 
who has ſervants under him. A directur. 
An owner or ptoprictor. A ruler. A chi- f 
or head, A poſkfior. The commander of 
a trading veſlel. A teacher or inſtructor. A 
young gentleman A title of reſpect. A 
perſon eminently {killed in any trade art or 
{cience, A title of dignity at the univer- 
lities, and in the courts uf law, as Malter of 
Arts, ; | 
To MASTER, V. A. to rule. To con- 
quer. To perform with {kill ; to overcome 
any difficulty. 
MA'STER-KEY, S. a key which can 
open many locks that have different wards, 
MA'35TERLESS, Adj. not to be governed, 
Unſubdned performance, Having no meſlce. 
MA*'STERLINESS, S. cminent fill. 
MA'ST+RLY, Adj. ſuitable to a maſter 3 
artful ; ſhowing great {kill, Imperious. 
MA'STER-PIECE, S. a capitalor ingenious 
performance. A chief or eminent excellence. 
MA4'STERSHIP, S. dominion ; rule; 
power. A curious ard capital performance. 
Skill; knowledge : Superiority or pre-emi- 
nence. An ironical or familiar title cf re- 
ſpect. 
MA4.'STER-STRING, S. the chief firing. 
„% The maſter-ftring - that makes the moſt 
harmony.”* Rawe. 
MA'STER-SIROKE, 8. performance, 
that ſhows great (kill. 
MA/SIiIERY, S. dominion; rule; ſu- 
periority, Skill, The act of over-coming 
difficulties, applied to the mind. 
MASTICA'TION,. S. [meſticatio, Lat.] 
the act of chewing. 
MA/STICATORY, S. [maſticaterie, Fr] 
a medicine that is to be chewed, but nor 
ſua loved. Remember meſticaterics.” 
Bac. 
MA'STICH, S. ſ[maſtic, Fr.] a kind of 
gum gathered from trees, in Scio, of the 
ſame name. A kind of cement. 
MS STIF F, S. {mefti#, Fr. a mongrel] a 
larpe dog gencially wicd as a guard in houſes 
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; MA'STLESS, Adj. without maſts, 
Ma T, S. [maatte, Dan. matte, Teut.] a 
kind of a manufacture or texture made of 

flags, or ruſhes woven together, In a Ship, 

Plats made of fine net and thrums, to keep 
the cordage faſt. 

To MA'T, V. A. to cover with mats. 
To twiſt, or interweave. 

MA'TADORE, S. [matador, Span. a 
murderer] à hand of cards, ſo called from 
the aqvantage it has over the contrary party, 
and its winning ſuch a number of pieces out 
'of the pool, which are called matadores Jike- 
wiſe. 

MA”TCH, S. [mecha, Fr. miccia, Ital } 
aſſy thing that catches fire ; particularly ap- 
plied to a kind of rope lightly ewifted, and 
prepared to retain fire, made uſe of in diſ- 
charging guns, Cc. A conteſt; a game. 
One equal to conteſt or fight with another; 
one that ſuits or tallies with another. A 
 matriage. A ſmall piece of deal or card 
dipt in brimſione. 

To MA'TCH, V. A. to equal, To ſuit 
or proportion. To marry or give in mar- 
riage. Neutcily, to be married. To ſuit ; 
to tally. | 

MA'TCHABLE, Adj. ſuitable. Reſem- 
bling perfectly: Fit to be joined to. 

MA'TCHLESS, Adj. having no equal. 
Not admitting compariſon, | 

MA'TCH LESSLY, Adv, in a manner not 
to be equalled, | 

"' MA'TCHLESSNESS, S. the quality of 
not admitting a compariſon, 

MATCH-MAK ER, S. one who occaſi- 

ons a perſon's marriage. One who makes 
matches to burn. 

MA'TE, S. [maca, Sax. maet, Belg ] a 
boſband or wite; a companion, whether 
male or female. One that ſails in the ſame 
ſhip. One that eats at the ſame table, One 
that is the ſecond in rank. A ſurgeon's 
mat.. N 

To MA“ T E. V. A. to marry; to be equa} 
to. To cruſh ; to confound. , 

MATE'RTAL, Adj. [material, Fr.] con- 
ſiſting of matter, oppoſed to ſpiritual, Im- 

rtant 3; momentous ; eſſential, _ 

MATERIALS, S. [materiaux, Fr.] the 
ſubſtance of which any thing is made. 

M 4TE'RIALIST, S. a perſon who denies 
the exifience of ſpirit. | 

MATERIALLY, Adv. in the flate of 
matter, oppoſed to ſpiritually. Eſſentially or 
importanily. 

MATERIALNESS, S. the ſtate of con- 

* Gfting of matter. Figuratively, the quality 

of being eſſential. 

MATERIA'TION, S. [from materia, 
Lat. matter] the act of forming matter. 
« A materiation of even matter itfelf,” 
Facon. 

MATF/RNAL, Adj. {moterne, Fr.] mo- 
therly ; belonging to a motter. 


| 
| 


MAT 
MATERNITY, S. [maternire, Fr.] 


character or relation of a mother, 

MATHEMA'YIC, MATHEM:n7 
CAL, Adj. [mathematicus, Lat. ] agreeable 
the mathematics; belonging to mathematy 

MATHEMA'TICALLY, Adv. ac 
ing to the rules of mathematics. 

MATHEMATVFCIAN, S. farben 
Lat. ] a perſon ſkilled or learned in the g 
thematics. 

MATHEMA'TICS, S { pa8rpealiny, G 
the ſcience which conſiders quantity either 
computible, or meaſurable z it is divided 
pure and mixt; the pure conſiders quan 
in the abſtract, i. e. without any relation 
matter; and the mixt, as ſubliſting in a 
terial beings ; as length in a road; Cc. 

MA'THESIS, S. (Ade,, Gr.] the (cir 
of mathematics. 

MA'TIN, Adj. [ matine, Fr.] uſed in, 
belonging to, the morning. Her og 
ſong.“ 

MA TIN, S. the moruwing. In the pla 
2 to the prayers uſed at morning w 

ip. 


P 

MA'TRASS, S. [matraſs, Fr.] in 
miſtry, a glaſs veſſel for digeſtion or diſt 
tion. Alſo a kind of hard bed put us 
a ſofter. 

MA'TRICE, S. ſmetrix, Lat.] the waz 
A mould which gives form to ſomething | 
cloſed. | 

MA'TRICIDE, S. (matricidium, Lat J 
crime of killing a mother. A perſon »l 
mu a mother, from matricide, Fr. an 

t. 

To MATRICULATE, V. A. [from = 
tricula, Lat. becauſe the names are includ 
as in a matrix, Ains. Rather, becauſe! 
univerſity is conlidered in the charac & 
of a parent] to enter as a member at an us 
verfty, To enliſt ; to enter into any 
ciety. 

MATRICULATE, S. à perſon enter 
in an univerſity. 

MATRICULA'TION, S. the act of entt 
ing a perſon as a member of an nniverſity. 

MATRIMO/NIAL, Adj. Fr. from 
trimonium, Lat.] belonging to marriage. 

MATRINMON WS. [matrimonium, Lit} 
marriage; the ſolemn contract entered in 
between a man and weman to contins 
faithful to each other during life. The ft 
of a married perſon. 

Ma“ TRIX, S. [Lat. matrice, Fr.] U 
womb, Figuratively, a place where 
thing is generated, moulded, or formed. 

MA'TRON,S, [Natron, Fr.] an elder 
lady, or woman. 

A'TRONAL, Adj [matroralis, Lt 
ſuitable to a matron, Of marranal year 
Bacon, ; 

MA'TRONLY, Adv, reſembling 2m 
t ron. Elderly. 
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aſſive ſubſtance ; the firſt principle of na- 


M Au 
ſoldier next below a gunner, who aſſiſts 
n traverſing, ſpunging, firing and loading 
he guns : their uniform is blue. 
MA'TTER, S. a ſolid, hard, maſſy, and 


vral things, from the various arrangements 
nd combinations of whoſe particles ariſe 
e different bodies, that appear in the uni- 
erſe, Body, oppoſed to ſpirit. The ma- 
rials of which any thing is compoſed, A 
jbjet or thing treated of. The matter 
{my ſong.” Par. Le. The whole, or the 
ery thing ſuppoſed. An affair or buſineſs 
he cauſe of any diſturbance, ** What's 
ie matter Shak, Import, conſequence, 
oment or importance; generally preceded 
16% ** No matter, now tis paſt.” Granv. 
he thing which is under particular re- 
ion. Space or quantity upon a modeſt 
mputation, ** A walter of ſeven miles. 
'Eftrange. A purulent running or corrup- 
pn in a fore. - 
To- MATTER, V. N. to ſignify; to 
nport. In ſurgery, to generate or produce 
rruption, matter. or pus. - Actively, to 


corruption, applicd to wounds. 
MA'TTOCK, S. { mattuc, Sax. ] a kind 
toothed inſtrument, uſed to grub up trees 
| weeds, and to pull up wood. A pick- 
Dig with a mattock and with a ſpade.” 
1 


AT TRESS, S. See MaTTRASS. 
MATURATTION, S. [ maturatio, Lat.] 
act of ripening; the ſtate of growing 
Ia medicine, ſuppuration of extrava- 
juices into, matter. 

MA'TURATIVE, Adj. [ maturatus, Lat.] 
dueing ro ripeneſs. In ſurgery, pro- 
ting the ſuppuration of a ſore. 

ATURE, Adj. [maturus, Lat.] ripe ; 
uratively, brought near to a completion. 
il diſpoſed; fit for execution. Well di- 
ted; arrived at years of diſcretion. 

Lo MATU'RE, V. A. [maturo, Lat.] 
pen, 

IATURELY, Adv. ri completely; 
deliberation, well Farid] : 
{ATURITY, S. [maturitas, Lat.] 2 
e of ripeneſs or perfection. 

[AU'DLIN, Adj. [a corruption of Mag- 
", who being drawn by painters with 
lien eyes and a diſordered look, might have 
n occaſion to apply the name to a drun- 
countenance, on account of its bearin 

faint and ludicrous reſemblance 
k; intoxicated with liquour. 
AUGRE, S, [malpre, Fr.] in ſpite of; 
thitanding ; nevertheleſs ; ſeldom uſed. 
0 MA UL. v. A.[ſce MALL} to beat; 
ute in a rough and cruel manner. 


A'UND, S. [mand, Sax, mande, Fr.] a 


k upon, or conſider as of any import-- 
ce, | 
MA'TTERY, Adj. full of matter, pus, 


MAY 


| To MAU'NDER, V. N. [maurpe, Fr.] 
to grumble; to murmur. ; 
MAU'NDERER, one that uſes mer 
muring, grombling, and provoking words 
through diſcontent. | 
MAU'NDY-THURSDAY, S. {derived 
by Spelman, from mande, Sax. a hand-baſke”, 
from which the king was formerly accut- 
tomed to give alms to the poor. Minſhew, 
whimſically, imagines it derived from was- 
datum, Lat. a command; becauſe the Lord's 
_ was inſtituted and commanded to be 
ebrated by Canis r on this day] the 
Thurſday before Good-Friday. | 
MAUSO'LEUM, S. [Lat. maufo/ce, Fr. a 
name given by queen Artemiſia, of Caria, to, 
a monument ſhe etected in honour of her, 


huſband Mar ſalus) a pompous tomb or mo- 
nument erected in our of one that is 
dead. 


MW, S. [maga, Sax.] the ſtomach of 
beaſts, The craw or firſt ſtomach of birds. 

MA'WKISH, Adj. apt to produce fati.ty 
or loathing. 

MA'WKISHNESS, S. the quality of 
cloying. | 

MA'XILLAR, MA'XILLARY, Adj, 
from maxilla, Lat.] belonging to the jaw- 
bone. 
MAXIM, S. [maximns, Lat. ] an axiom z 
an eſtabliſhed principle; a leading truth. 

MAV, ſ an auxiliary verb by means of which 
we form the Engliſh potential mood ; its preter 
is might, from mag, Goth, meg, Sax. Imper- 
felt, might : mig, Il. Ruſſ. Pol. oc 
and maege, Boh — Boks meg bene Belg, . 
mogen, Leut. We decline the 
Eng. I may thou mayefl, be may, &c. 
Sax. Ic mag thu mage, be mag, &c.] 
to be permitted; to be poſſible; to have 
power, In the imparative mood, or when _ 
it is at the beginning of a ſentence, it im- 
plies a wiſh that a perſon ſhould have ſome- 
thing in his power. May you live hap- 
pily and long.” Dryd. May be, uſed ad- 
verbially, implies perhaps, or it is poffiblez 
when uſed adjectively, it implies that the 
thing may, or may not, happen; and ſub- 
—— a bare poſlibilty, ſhift, or 

vo. N 
MA, S. [derived by ſome from maius, 
Lat. the name given by Romulus, in reſpect 
to the ſenators or nobles of his city, named 
in Latin majores ; but others ſuppoſe it fo. 
called from wraia, the mother of Mercury, 
who was ſacrificed to on the firſt day! the 
fifth month in the year, reckoning January 
the firſt: In this month the ſun evters Ge = 
mini, and vegetables are generally in flower. 
Figuratively, the early, gay, and molt plea- 
ſant part of life, Youth. 

To MA'Y, V. N. to gather flowers on the 
firſt of May. ; 
MA'Y-BUG, S. a chaſſer. 


| baſket, 


U2z2 MA'Y. 


MEA 


MAV GAM 
Jett of ridicule. 

MA'Y-POLE, S. a tall pole which is 
danced round on the firſt of _ 

MA'YOR, S. [e, Brit.] the chief ma- 
gifirate of a city or town; 2 juſtice of the 
peace during his mayoralty ; K. Richard I. 
changed the bailiffs of London into mayors, 
in 1189; which was afterwards practiſed 
with reſpect to other cities; and on account 
of the mayor of London's killing Wat Ty- 
ler, the ring-leader of an infurreQtion, with 
his own hands, the mayors of London have 
ever ſince born the tle of lord, and a blood 
dagger was added to the city arms by way o 
commTematation. | 

MA'YORALTY, S. the office of a 
mayor; , 

| MA'YORESS. the wife or lady of a mayor. 

MA'ZE. S. [maſe, Sax.) a labyrinth, 
whoſe paſſages are ſo winding ard intricate 
that it is not cafy to get out of them. Fi- 
gurativelv, perplexity or confuſion. 

To MAZE, V. A. to perplex, bewilder, 
confuſe or confound. 

MAZ V, Adj. winding ard intricate. Per 

lexed : contuſed. 

ME, the oblique caſe of the pronoun J. 
from the dat. accuſ. and ablat, of Ic. Sax. me, 
Arm. end Span. mi, Brit. It is ſometimes 
uſed as an expletive in ludicrous language; 
% Stepe me a little higher,” Shak, And 
ſometimes ungrammatically for I, as me- 
thinks, and “ Me rather had.“ Shak. Inſtead 
of I rather had. | | 

MEA'COCK, Adj. tame; timerous, cow- 
arily. * A meacock wretch.” Shak, | 

MEAD, S. | meads, Sax. ] a kind of drink 
made of honey and water, called likewiſe me- 
theglin. 

ME'AD, ME ADñꝗO W, S [mede, Sax. 
ground not plowed, and covered with. graſs. 

MF/AGER, S. {rraigre, Fr.] lean; thin; 
poor or hungry; applied to ground. 

To MFE/AGER, V. A. to make lean, 


\ 
E, S. a diverſion : the ob- 


„A man meagered with long watching.“ 


Kal. 
ME'AGERNESS, S. leanneſs; ſcanti- 
neſs; ſmallneſs. 

ME AL. S. [mel, Sax] the act of eating 
at a certain time. Supper is my beſt e. 
A repaſt, A part or fragment. The flour 
of wheat corn, finely ground or ſifted, from 
melee, Sax, meel, Belg. and Dan. mal. 
Brit. 

MT'ALMAN, S. one who deals in meal, 

MAL V, Adj having the qualities of meal. 

ME'ALY-MOUTHED, Adj. [Skinner 
ſoppoles it corrupted from mild or mellow- 
rd; Johnſon ſuppoſes it to be derived 
from the fore mouths of animals, which 
when rendered, by that means, unable to 
eat grain, mult be fed with meal; but the 
word aljudes to meaty, or malu, Sax. ] ſoft- | 


- 


. 
— 


through baſhfulneſs. 5 


M E A 
monthed; not able to addteſs 2 perl 


ME'ALY-MOUTHEDNESS, Adv. bh, 


fulpeſs. The quality of being unable | 
ſpeak freely to a perſon fr: m a fear of d * 
tending, or an excets of modeſty. | 
ME'AN, Adj. [mene, Sex.] wanting eg me 
nity; of low birth. Low minded. Contemy 0 
tible, or deſpicable; low, applicd to deor ver 
worth or power. Middle: moderate, or wit: h 
out exceſs, Intervening ; intermediate; cap! tha 
ing or happening between any two periods, fon 
time. In the mean time,” juſt 
ME'AN, S. [moyen, Fr. mian, Perſ.] nr: tied 
diocrity. A medium. An interval, a roi pree 
tion of time happening between two pe In 
mentioned. An inſtrument, or any thin whi 
uſed to eſſect an end. Method or man te 
uſed in the plural, and by the beit uri foot 
though ungrammatically, with an died or | 
ſingular. - ** Employed as a means of dow ſubj 
goad.”” Arterbury. This ſeems to be c in | 
to an elliptical ſenſe, or its being taken pai litec 
titively, inſtead of one of many mears. obe 
all means, ſignifies, without doubt or hefe bmi 
tion. By: no means, not in any degree oi met: 
reſpect. In this number it is likewite d be t1 
for revenue, or fortune; probably, as ſong T 
conjecture, from demejnes. to © 
To MEAN, v. N. {preter and piriahi thin 
ciple' meant, from mænan. Sax.] to hae G 
the mind; to intend, think about or pu thou 
poſe, actively, to deſign or intend, Io eie 
at ; to under itand. mark 
MEANDER, S. [from Meander, a C vicd 
in Phrygia, remarkable for its wind with 
courſe] a maze; labyrinth; a wind M 
courſe, D ſured 
MEA'NDROUS, Adj. having many tur . 
ings or windings. x the q 
ME'ANING, S. purpoſe or intenti ſtend 
The ſenſe of any expreſſion. N 
ME'ANLY, Adv moderately; in 4 thing 
degree. In a poor or baſe manner. Wi M 
out wealth, dignity or reſpect. Wit eaten 
greatneſs or generoſity, applied to the min M. 
ME'ANNESS, S. want of perfection to cat 
excellence. Defect. Want of dipnity, bim MI 
or foitune. Lowneſs, or want of exalted cba 
generous ſentiments, applied to the m Cont 
Sordidneſs, or exceſs in ſparing and ſa led in 
money. | Mk 
MFE ANT. [pronounced ment] the pen one ei 
and part. paſſive of MAN. R. 
; MEAN-TIVE, MEAN-WHILE, g beo. 
in the interval between two periods i cnce 
time. movin 
ME'ASLES, S. [maſelen, Belg.) a engine 
neous difeaſe, conſifting-in a general appt ME 
ance of eruptions, not tending to a ſuff the las 
ration, of the nature of flea bires, »M MF 
come out the fourth day after the peri hi fo the 
taken, and diſappear the ſourth day 3 ME 
mech 


their coming out; ſo that the diltember ba 
| - : 


% 


MEC 


pers a near reſemblance to the ſmall pox. Alfo a 
diſcaſe in ſwine, appearing in red ſpots vpen 

v. bib. their (kin. 

able't MEASLED, Adj. having the meaſles. 


. ME'ASLY, Adj. having the meaſles. 
ME'ASURABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 
meaſured Figuratively, moderate. 
MEASURABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as may be meaſured moderately. 
ME'ASURF, S. | meſure, Fr. miſura, Ital.] 
that by which the quantity of any thing is 
jound. The rule by which any thing is ad- 
juſted or proportioned. Proportion; or ſet · 
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..] ed quantity. A ſutficient quanti or de- 
free. A degree. Moderation. nduct. 
| peri In muſic, the interval or ſpace of time, 
y he which the perſon, who beats time, takes be- 


tween the raiſing or falling of his hand or 
foot, in order to make the movement faſler 
or ſlower, according to the kind of muſic, ox 
ſubje&t that is played or ſang. ©* ſoftly ſweet 
in Lydian meaſure.” Pope. Motion regu- 
lited by muſical time. The cadence or time 
obſerve in poetry er dancing, Syllsbles 
limited to certain numbers compoſing a verſe; 
metre: a tune. To baue bard meaſure, is to 
be treated cruelly, 

To ME'ASURE, V. A. [meſurer, Fr.] 
to compute the quantity or extent of an 
thing. To paſs through : to bee 
Great are thy works z Jenovan. What 
thought can meaſure thee.” Par. La. To 
achaitz to proportion; uſed with by., To 
mark out in certain quantities or portions ; 
vied with ove, To allot or diſtribute ; uſed 
with te before the perſon recciving. 

— Adj. not to be mea- 
ured, 

ME'ASUREMENT, S. the act of finding 
the quantity or extent of any thing, by ſome 
ſtandard or rule. 

ME ASURER, S. one that diſtributes 
things by means of ſome ſtandard or rule. 

Mr Ar, S. {mete, Fr.] fleſh intended to be 
exten, Figuratively, food in general. 

ME'ATED, Adj. fed ; foddered, applicd 
to cattle, 

MECHA'NIC, MECHA'NICAL, [ me- 
chanicus, Lat.] mean; of mean employ. 
Conſtructed by the laws of mechanics, Ski 
led in mechanics. 

MECHA NIC, S. a manufacturer; or 
one engaged in trade or low employments. 

MECHANICS, S. | mcchanica, Lat.] the 
geometry of motion, or a mathematical ici- 
ence which ſhews the effects af powers or 
moving forces, ſo far as they are applied to 
engines, and demonſtrates the laws of motion. 

MECHA'NICALLY, Adv. agrceable to 
the laws of mechaniſm.” 

MECHA'NICALNESS, S. agreeableneſs 
to the Jaws of mechaniſm. 

ME'CHANISM, S. action according to 
mechanic laws, The conſtruction of the | 
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MED 
parts depending on each other in any engine. 

MECO'NION, S. ee in phar- 
macy, the expreſſed juice of poppy. The 
firſt excrements of infants. © A meconize 
or fort of dark coloured excrement.” ar- 
| butbnot. 

ME'DAL, S. [medaille, Fr.] an ancient 
coin, A piece of metal ſtamped in honour 
of ſome extraordinary event or perſon, .- 

MEDA'LUIC, Adj. relating to medals. 

MEDA'LLION, S. [ medaillez, Fr.) a large 
antique medal, bearing the ſame. reſpect to 
ancient coins, as modern medals do to mo- 


dern money. 
MEDALIST, S. | medailliflie, Fr.] ſkilled 
or curious in medals. \ 


To MEDDLE, V. N. [middelen, Belg. ] 
to have to do; to concern one's felt about; 
followed by wich. To interpoſe or inter- 
vene ofticioully, Actively, to mix or min- 
gle, from mel, Scot. m-fier, Fr. Meddled 
his talk with many a tear.“ Spenſer. | 

ME'DDLER, S. a perſon who buſies him- 
ſelf with things which do not concern him. 

ME'DDLESOME, Adj. officiouſly inter- 
poling in the affairs of others. | 

MEDIA'NA, S. ** in Anatomy, the 
name of a vein,” made by the union of the 
cephalic and haſilic in the bend of the elbow : 
likewiſe, the ſeam running along the middle 
of the tongue. 

MEDIA'STINE, S. Fr. mediaſtinum, Lat. | 
in Anatomy, a double fimbriated membrane 
formed by the continuation of the pleura, 
which comes from the ſternum, and goes 
ſtrait down through the middle of the tho- 
rax to the verteb.æ round which the guts are 
convolved, ſuſtained and prevented from fol- 
ling from one fide of the thorax to the 
other, 

To ME'DIATE, V. N. [from medi, 
Lat. ] to interpoſe hetween two parties in or- 
der to procure a reconciliation, To be be- 
tween two, Actively, to form or procure 
by acting between two parties. To limit by 
ſomething placed in the middle. 

ME/DIATE, Adj. [mediate, Fr.] inter- 
poſcd ; coming between, Middle or placed 
between two extremes. Acting as a means. 

ME'DIATELY, Adv. by a ſecondary or 
intervening cauſe. 

MEDIATION, S. Fr.] interpoſition. 
The ſtate of acting between two perſons in 
order to procure a reconciliation. Agency, 
or a power acting between, Interceſſion for 
another, 

MEDIA“ TOR, S. [mediatcur, Fr.] a 
perſon who acts between two parties, in 
order to procure a reconciliation, One who 
acts between to parties. An interceſſor, 
or one who intreats or uſes his influence in 
favour of another. 

MEDIATO'RIAL, ME'DIATORY, Adj. 
belonging to a mediator. 1 


| 


MED 


MEDIATORSHIP, s. 
meliutor. 


vours to reconcile two parties at variance, 
MEDICAL, Adj. [medicus, Lat.] phyſi 
cal; vclating to medicine. 
ME'DICALLY, Adv. according to the 
art or operations, of phyſic. 
METDICAMENT, S. {medicamentum, 
. any thing uſcd in healing; molt com- 
y applxd to external remedies. 
MEDICAME N TAL, Adj. relating to 
medicines. 
To ME DIC ATE, V. A. [medicatus, Lat. ] 


* 


to impregnate, or altcr by the infuſion of 


medicines. 

MEDICA'TTION, S. the act of tinfturiag, 
or altering by the infuſion of medical ingre- 
dents. 

MEDUCINABLE, Adj. [medicinalis, Lat.] 
having the qualitics of curing or removing 
&lorders. 

MEDUCINAL, Adj. [melicizalis Lat.) 
having the power ot healing or curing ; be- 
kongiu g to phyſic. | 

MEDE INS ALL, Adv. phyſically. 

 ME/AICINt, S. [ medicine, Fr. medlicina, 
Lat. | phylic ; any drug. The art of heal- 


ve. 

MTIDIOfCRITY, S. { medinerite, Fr. me- 
Aocritat, Lat.] a ſmail deyree : a middle rate 
os (tate. Moderation; temperance. “ The 
Bw of xeaſon teacheth mediocrity in meats,” 
Healer. | 

To ME/DITATE, V. A. [meditatus, Lat. | 
to pkiu, ſcheme, or contrive. To think on 
er revolve in the mind. Neuterly, io con- 
template with intenſe thought; generally 
apphed to the mind, when contemplating or 
meenſcly thinking on the objects of reli- 


n. 
PUEDITATION, S. (Fr. meditatio, Lat.] 
d&rep thought or intent application of the 
wind to any ſubject. Thought employed on 


trered ſubjects. A ferics 0: thoughts occa- 


honed by any obect or ſubject, generally ap- 

xd to thoſc in divinity. 

MEDiITATIVE, Adj. addicted to in- 
tenſe thought. 

MEDIIERRANE. MEDITERRA'NE- 
AN, METERR 4/NEOUS, Adj. [mediter- 
axe, Fr.] ſurrounded with land In- 


MEDIUM, S. [Lat.] any thing which 
intervenes or comes between, Any term 
uſed in reaſoning in order t draw a con- 
ciuſion ; the miudle term which connects the 
two cx'temes in a propolition The mid- 
ate place or degree. In Mechanical PhUoſo- 
phy, that ſpace or region which a hody paſ- 
es in its motion towards any poivt, In 
Arithmetic, a number a; the taine diſtance 
hom (ch extreme. 

Mr DLAR, S. [Nee, Fr. meg ilus, Lat. 


| 


5 


the office of a 
MEDIA'TRIX, S. a female who endea- | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| MEE 
the fruit of the medlar-tree, which is not fit 


Act 

for eating till it begins to decay. fac 
Mr DLE, or ME'DLY, S. a mixture; | 

a collection of different pieces injudicioully gre 
joined together, Generally ufed to convey the 
contempt. : nv 
MEDLEY, Adj. mixed; confuſed, 

* Make mau, war. Dryd. dif 
MUDWAY, a river which' riſes in Ah. ber 
down Foreſt, in Suſſex; and running N. k. f 
paſſes by Penſhurſt, Tunbridge, Maidſtone, pro 
and Rocheſter in Kent; beyond which it is 0 
divided into two branches by the ifle of af 
Sheapy, and then falls into the mouth of the 0 
Thames. The eaftern branch, called the of | 
Swale, runs to Milton and Feverſham, turr 
where there are the fineſt oyflers in the a 
world. In the weſtern branch, near Cha- % 
hem, is the (tation of the reyalnavy, where gloc 
molt of the firſt and ſecond rate men of wat 1 
are laid up. In 1665 the Dutch came up and 
the Medway, and burnt the men of war, and 
which occaſioned Sheerneſs to be built at its whit 


mouth, to defend the entrance. 

MEDULLAR, MEDU'LLARY, 44. 
{ medu/laire, Fr.] containing or reſembling 
the merrow. n 

MEED, $ [d, mede, Sax.] a reward 
or recompence, ** Without the meedof ſome 
melod ĩous tear.“ Milt. 

MEK'K, Adj. [mebak, mala, Selav.] 
not caſily provoked to anger. Bearing at- 
fronts without reſcatment. 

MEEKEN, V. A. to calm anger or re- 
ſent ment; to make mild or tame. His 
horrid heart—was mec ben d. Thompſon. It 
has, perhaps, no other authority 

MEE KL, Adv. in a. mild, or gentle 
manner; ſv as to bear affronts without any 
reſentment. 

MEEKNESS, S. a temper of mind not 
eaſily provoked to reſentment by injuries, but 
bearing provocations with a nefignaticn 
to God. A diſpoſition of mind to receive 
and entertain any dactrine or truth, without 
oppoling it — rancour. or tejecting it 
through prejudice. Receive with meel- 
neſs, the ingrafted word. Jam. i. 27. 
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MEER, Adj. ſimple, unmixed, See IS] 
MERE. — 

MEE'R, S. a lake or boundary, See E. 
MERE. | nderi 

MEE'T,S. fit; proper; qualified; adapt- ME 
ed to any uſe. oe 

To MEET, v. A. [preter I met, or Haze EI 
met, particip, meet, from wetan, Sax, to find} e act 
to light on. To cloſe or touch. To find; of 
to alſemble in the ſame place . from d flerent | 161 
parts. Neuterly, to encounter or come 1 I 
face to face, To engage. To aſſemble or . E 
come together in the ſame place, Followed trap 
by with, to find, or light on, To join. T 4 
To obviate, anticipate, or prevent. To ad- 0 Wo 
ance halt way. To unite or join. el t9 

0 


ME- 


MEL 


MEF!TER, S. one that accoſts, finds 
xccidently, or approaches a perſon face to 


fact. 
MEETING, S. an aſſembly. A con- 
. The 
883 


rivers. 

MEE/TING-HOUSE, S. a place where 
diſſenters aſſemble to worſhip. The word 
beuſe is generally dropped in converſation, 

Nes TI V, Adv. in a fit, ſuitable, or 

roper manner. | 

MEE'TNESS, S. fitneſs; ſuitableneſs 
or propriety. | 

ME'GRIM, 8. [migrair, . a diſorder 
of the head, attended with a ſenſation of 
turning round. 

MELANCHO'LIC, Adv. [from melan- 
cboly] diſordered with melancholy ; fanciful; 
zoom); or ſad. ; 

MELANCHOLY, S. [from prnavrg, Gr. 
and xen] a diſeaſe ariſing fiom too heavy 
and viſcid blood. A kind of madneſs in 
which the perſon appears dull and ſorrowful, 
and has his mind generally fixed on one ob- 
oft. Gloomine(s ; penſiveneſs. 

ME'LANCHOLY, Adj. gloomy ; diſ- 
mal; penſive and dejected. 

MELCOMB-REGIS, a town of Dorſet- 
ſhire, with two markets, on Tueſdays and 
Fridays, but no fairs, It is ſeated on an arm 
of the ſea, and is joined to Weymouth, th 
oth being incorporated into one body; an 
there is a handſome bridge of timber, over 

hich they paſs from one into the other, 
Melcomb is feated in a flat, and has a mar- 

et-place, with good ſtreets, and yards for 
eit merchandizes. In Weymouth the cha- 
el ſtands on a ſteep rock, and there are ſixty 
eps to go up to it. The united towns have 
church, and about 4co houſes. They are 
boverned by a mayor, ſeveral aldermen, and 
recorder; and each ſends two members to 
arliament, The (treets are broad and 
ved; and they have an excellent harbour, 

d two forts ; by which they carry on » 

retty good foreign trade, It is 8 miles S. of 
Porcheſter, and 132 W. 8. W. of London. 

on. 18. 3. lat. 50. 40. 

To ME LIORATE, V. A. [miliorer, Fr.] 
d make better, mend, or improve. | 

MELIORA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
ndering a thing better. 

MELIO'RITY, s. (melicr, Lat. better] 
e ſtate of being better, 

MELLIFICA'TION, S. { mellifcatus, Lat.) 
e act of making honey ; produttion o! 


A conflux or union of two 


ney. 

MtLLIFLU'ENCE, S. [e, honey, and 
dens, Lat. flowing) a ſweet or honied flow. 
MELLOW, Adj. { m:iliſe, Sax. mily, Pol.) 
r with ripeneſs. Soft in ſound. Fat, ap- 
ed to ground. Figuratively, intoxicated. 
ToME'LLOW. V. A. to Otten by ripe- 


place of worſhip belonging to 


MEM 


1 ME'LLOWNESS, S. the ſtate of fraits 
made ſoft by ripenefs. Maturity; full age. 

MELO'DIOUS, Adj. grateful to the ear ; 
harmonions ; mulical. 

MELO'DIOUSNESS, S. harmony. Sweet- 
neſs of ſound, 10 

ME LOD, S. [LG. Gr.] the agree · 
able eſſect of ified muſical ſounds cauſed 
only by one ſinęle part, voie or iuſtrument ; 
whence it is diſtinguiched from harmony: 
Though both words orc uſed in diſcourſe and 
writiug as if they were 1 Mulic 3 
all agreeableneſs of ſound. 

MELON, S. [Fr. mel, Lat.] a plant, 
which runs along the giound and produces a 
fruit reſembling the cucumber, but far more 
bulky. 

To MELT, V. A. [meltan, Sax. ] to diſ- 
ſolve by means of fluids or heat. To diſſolve, 
or . in pieces. Figuratively, to (often to 
love or tenderneſs. To waſte away, ** Melted 
down thy youth.“ Shak. Neuterly, to be- 
come liquid. Figuratively. to be ſoftened to 
pity or any benevolent paſſion. To be diſ- 
ſolved; to loſe ſubſtance or vaniſh. To be 
ſubdued or overpowered with affliction. 
MELTER, S. one that diſſolves or melts. 
MELTINGLY, Adv. in a tender or af- 
fectionate manner: Like ſomething ren- 
dered ſoft by heat. 

MEMBER, S. [membre, Fr.] a limb or 
joint of any animal. A part of adiſcourſe z 
a head ; a clauſe. Any part belonging to u 
whole. A ſingle perſon belonging to a 
ſociety or community. 

ME'MBRANE, S. [Fr. membranum, Lat.] 
a web of ſeveral forts of fibres ſerving to 
wrap up ſome parts in the fabric of an animal. 
MEMBRANA'CEOUS, MEMBRA'NE - 
OUS, ME"'MBR ANOUS, Adj. Leu , 
Fr.] oonſiſt ng of membranes. 6 
MEME'NTO, S. ¶ Lat. remember] a hint 
to recall a thing into the memory. 
MEMOIR, S. fnemei-e, Fr ] an account 
of ſ-me tranſactions written in a familiar 
manner, cither by one concermed in them, 
or by an eye-witneſs, A hint, notice, or 
account of any thing. 

MEMORABLE, Adj. [Fr. memorebilis, 
Lar.] worthy of being remembered. 

MEM ORABLY, Adv. ſo as to be worthy 
of being remembered, ' 
MEMORA'NDUM. S. a note to aid or 
aſſiſt the memory. 

MEMORIAL, Adj. Fr. memerialis, Lat] 
preſerving the memory of a thing; con- 
tained in the, memory. 

MEMORIAL, S. a monument or ſome 
thing to preſeyve the memory of ſom 
eminent perſon or action. A hint to aſliir 
the memory, The repreſentation of a tranſ- 
action, given by way of remonſtrance or 
complaint. : 

MEMORIALIST, S. one who makes 


6. To ripen by age. To ſoften, To 
ig to perfection. To grow ripe. 


remanſtrances,. or relates en particular cir« 
cumſtanee. ME MORY, 


— 


MEN 
ME'MORY, s. ſmemorie, Fr. memoria, 
Lat.] the act of recellecting things paſt. ; 


Exemption from oblivion. The time er 
period of a perſon's knowledge. A memo- 
: ria}, Reflection 

MEN, the plural of MAN. 

To MEN'ACE, V. A. [menater, Fr.] to 
threaten, to denounce. 

MEN'ACE, S. a threat. 

MENY'ACER, S. one who threatens miſ- 
chief aguinſt another. 

MENA GE, S. [ Fr. pronounced menazuge] 
a collection of animals. The largeſt me. 
nage that I met with.“ Addiſ. 


 MENA'GERIE, or MENA'GERY, S. 


[ menagerie, Fr.] a place where wild beaſts 
are kept. | 
To MEND, v. A. [emendo, Lat.] to re- 
pair any breach or decay. To alter for the 
better. To help or advance. To improve 
or increaſe. Neuterly; to grow better. 
MENDER, S. one that repairs breaches 
ys. One that alters for the better. 
MENDICANT, Adj. [nendicans, Lat.] 


2 
MENDICANT, S. [miirdicant, Fr.] a 
bepgar ; one of a religious ſoriety, or order 
of triars, that ſublifts by alms acquired by 
bepping. | f 5 
MENIAL, Adj. [menj, Sax. ] belong to 


the retinue or number of ſervants. Of al 


low or bafe employ. ©© The moſt menial 
ſervants.” _ Johnſon ſays, with re- 
ſpe to this paſſage, that the dean ſeems not 
to have known the meaning of this word ; 


but it may be replied, that the ſenſe he has] 


affixed to ir, however improper, is autho- 
zviſed by general practice. | 


MENSTRUAL, Adj. [Fr. menſlruus, | 


Lat] monthly; happening every month. 
Laſting a month. Belenging to a menflruum, 
from menſflrucux, Fr. 
ME'NSTRUOUS, Adj. [menftruus, Lat.] 
well a monthly flux. , 
ME'NSTRUUM, S. [ Johnſon ſuppoſes 
it derived from ſame notion of the old che- 
miſts about the influence of the moon in the 
preparing diſſolvents] a liquor uſed to diſſolve 
ny thing, or to extract the virtues of any 
ingredients by infuſion. | 
M=*NSURABPLITY, S8. [menſurabilite, 
Fr.] capacity of being meaſured. 
| MENSURABLE, Adj. [from merſura, 
Lat.] capable of being meaſured. 
ME"NSURAL, Adj. [from menſura, Lat.] 
relating to meaſure. 
To ME'NSURATE, V. A. to take the 
dimenſion« of any thing. 
MENSURA'TION, S. the act of mea 
ſoring The dimenſions of a thing found 
out by the means of a meaſure. 
 \MENNTAL, Adj. { mentale, Fr. from mens, 
mentis, IL. at.] exiſting in, or belonging to 


to gain or lucre. 


ME R 

thought and meditation, oppoſed to exten 
nally, or to practice. 

ME'NTION, S. Fr. mentis, Lat] a hint; 
an expreſſion. A recital of any thing. 

To ME'NTION, V. A. [mentionner, Fr) 
to expreſs in ſpecch or writing. | 

MEPHITICAL, Adj. [mepbitis, Lat.] il. 
favoured ; ſtinking ;z pernicious ; poiſonous, 
© Maphitiral exhalations.” Quincey. 

ME'RCANTILE, Adj [mercor, Lat.) 
belonging to trade, or to a merchant ; com- 
mercial, 


ME'RCENARINESS, 8. a ſordid reſped 


ME/RCENARY, Adj. [mercenarte, Fr.] 
acting from a low and ſordid proſpect of gain, 
Hired. Sold for money. 
ME'RCENARY, S. [mercenaire, Fr.]: 
hireling. One retained or ſerving for pay; 
— applied to ſoldiers. 
ME'RCER, S. [nercier, Fr.] one why 


deals in ſilks. | 
ME'RCERY, S. [mercerie, Fr.] the trade 
ol ſelling ſilk goods, or ſilks ſold by mer. 


cers, | 
| ME'RCHANDISE, S. [merchandiſe, Ft. 
commerce, or trade, Wares ;z any thing 


bought or ſold, TT 
HANDISE, V. N. to trak 


To ME'RC 
. 

MEA CHAN T, S. [marchand, Fr.] one 
who exports and imports goods; one who 
trades with perſons in foreign countries. 

ME'RCHANTLIKE, Adj. like a met- 
chant. 5 
MERCHAN T- MAN, S. a trading ſkip, 

ME'RCHANTABLE, Adj. ſaleable; fi, 
or likely to be bought or ſold. : 
ME'RCIFULL, Adj. willing to pity, 
ſpare, or pardon ; vowilling to puniſh, 

MERCIFULLY, Adv. with compaſſion, 

ity, or an inclination to ſpare an offender. 

ME'RCIFULNESS, S. the quality & 


ont ai. 
7 par 
ne me 


NL, t 
pitying or ſparing offenders. Nie? 
MERCILESS, Adj. without pity, cruel; Mybe .: 


ſevere. 

MFERCILESSLY, Adv. in ſuch a mann, 
as neither to pity nor ſpare an offender. 

MERCURKRIAL, Adj. [mercuria/is, Lat.] 
formed under the influence of Mercur. 
Active; ſpright.y ; volatile. In Medicine, 
conſiſting of quick-filver or mercury. 

MERCURIFICA'! JON, S. the aft & 
mixing with quick- filver, 

MERCURY, S. [mercaurivs, Lat.) in My 
thology, a deity faid to be the meſſenget o 
the gods; to preſide over eloquence and 
trade; to be the inventor of muſie, the is. 
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ter preter of the will of the other de tics, on dmetin 
the ſon of Jupiter by Maia. In Chewiſig, halter 
quick-fifver. In Heraldry, a purple colour, MET 


in Aflronomy, the leaſt and loweſt of it 


. * ſer vin 
planets, next the moon. Figurativh 


MER 


the mind. Internal. | E 
MI'NTALLY, Adv. in the mind; in 


(prightlineſs. © 


Ve re 
MERCY, S. [merci, Fr. from 1 


No. 3 


— 


MER 


ute: t.] unwillingneſs to puniſh. The act of 
irying and pardoning offenders. Pardon. 
int; Nreceded by at, expoſed to the diſcretion, 

price, or power of another. At the 
Fr) wercy of every infant. Pope. 


ME RE, Adi [merus, Lat.] entire. Only; 
xclufive of every thing elſe. Simple. 

ME RE, S. [Sax.] a large pool or lake 
MERELY, Adv. ſimply ; only; barely; 
xcluſive of any thing elſe. 
MERETRICIOUS, Adj. [meretricius, 
at.] belonging to harlots, ſeducing or al- 


uring. 
MERETRICIOUSLY, Adv. after the 


Fr] manner of a harlot: With falſe allure- 
gan. Meants. | 

MERETRI'CIOUSNESS, S. the quality 
a0 * uſing falſe and ſeducing allurements like 
P*); Whoſe of harlots. 


MERIDIAN, S. [meridien, Fr.] noon, 
r mid-day. In Geography, a line from 
to 8. which the ſun croſſes at noon, Fi 
uratively, the particular (tate or place of a 
bing. The higheſt point of glory or power. 
Applied to an artificial globe; the brazen 
ircle in which the globe hangs and turns. 

MERIDIAN, Adj. at the point of noon. 
outhern, or extended to the North and 
jouth, Figuratively, raiſed to the highclt 


do1nt. 


| ME S 
| MERITO'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
a thing, action or perſon, which deſerves ap- 
probation and reward, 6 

MERMAID, S. [from mer, the ſea, and 
maid) a ſea monſter, ſaid to have a woman's 
face and a filhes tail. 

ME'RRILY, Adv. [from merry} in a gay, 
joyous, merry, or mirthful manner. 

ME ARIMAKE, S. a feſtival ; a meeting 
to be gay and joyous. 

To ME'RRIMAKE, V.A. to feaſt; to 
be jovial or merry. 

MERRIMENT,S. mirth; gaiety; ſport z 
laughter. 

MERRINESS, S. the quality of beiug 


chearful, gay, or promoting mirth. 


MF RK Y, Adj. | mirig, Sax. mera, Ital.] 
full of mirth, joy, joility, and laughter. 
Caufing laughter. Making chearful. A 
merry gale.” Dryd. To make merry. To give 
a looſe to laughter, jollity, and joy with & 
fricad. 

MERRY-ANDREW, S. = buffoon, of 
one who endeavours to raiſe laughter by odd 
geltures and expreſſions. 

MERRY-THUUGHT,, S. a forked bone 
on the upper part of the breaſt of towls; it 
derives its name from being pulled on each 
lide by young perſons, from a traditiona 
opinion, that the perion who has the lonyel 
ſlide, ſh»11 be married firſt. a 

ME'RSION, S. {#::fo, Lat.] the act of 
plunging over head. 

ME>ERAVIC, S. [meſaraique, Fr.] belong: 
ing to the meſentery. 15 

MESENTE RIC, Adj. ¶ meſenterique, Ff. ] 
belonging or relating to the meſentery. 

MESENTERY, S. | meſentire, Fr. from 
ute, Gr. the middle, and rio, Gr. an 
inteſtine] in anatomy, a fat membrane pla- 
ced in the middle of the abdomen ; the in- 


 teſtines are faſtened like a border on its cir» 


cumfercnce. 
ME'SH, S. [meeſche, Belg.] the interſtice 


between the threads of a ner. 


] one MER!'DIONAL, Adj. [Fr.] ſouthern, 
: wi tuated or looking towards the ſouth, 
N MERIDVONALLY, Adv. with a ſouth- 
mer. rn aſpect. 
MERIO'NETHSHIRE, a county of North 
- = Vales, 47 miles in length, and 25 in breacth. 
© 3 r is bounded by Crnarvonſhire and Denbigh. 
; lire oh the N. by Montgomeryſhire on the 
Puy, . E. and by the Iriſh Sea on the W. It 
> pntains 2590 houſes, 17, 100 inhabitants, 
1900's pariches, 5 market towns, and ſends but 
nder vember 10 parliament, who is for the 
ny punty, It is watered by ſeveral rivers, the 
cf of which are the Dee and the Douay. 
crve's he air is ſharp, on account of the high bar- 
n mountains, which are extremely ſteep : 
anne, Mgowever, this county feeds large flocks of 
. deep, many goats, and large herds of cattle; 
L.] Heide, which, there is plenty of fiſh of ſeve- 
ercur]* WE! forts, — 
icin, ME RTT, S. [merite, Fr.] deſert: Excel- 
. deſerving honour or reward. A reward | 
act 3 Cl. im or right of approbation, or 
pplauſe. 
ri *. To ME RIT, v. A. [meriter, Fr.] to 
nger 1 ſerve; to have a right to claim ſomewhat 
de . account of one's excellencies. To earn. 
the 11" Bi is moſt properly uſed in a good ſenſe ; but 
De "etimes occurs in a bad one; as, © he merits 
mil halter.“ 
„ MERITO/RIOUS, Adj. [meriteire, Fr.] 
of ſerving reward, ; 
Ae, 


MERITO'/RIQUSLY, Adv. fo as to de- 


rve reward. 


> To MESH, V. A; to catch in a net. To 


en ſnare. 

ME'SHY, Adj. conſiſting of net work. 

ME'SS, S. [es, old Fr. mef>, Ital ] a 
diſh; & quantity of food ſent to table at once; 
an odd mixture of different viands, | 
To ME 55, V. A. to cat or feed with 
| others. 
MESSAGE, S. [Fr. meſaggio, Ital. from 
miſſus, Lat. ſent] an errand; any thing ſaid 
to another to be related to a third perſon, 

ME/SSENGER, S. [meſſager, Fr. a per- 
ſon ſent on an errand. One who is ſent with 
an account of ſomething to a third perſon. 
| A perſon paid by the government to ay 
diſpatches relating to affgirs of ſtate, who 
likewiſe employed by the ſecretaries warrants 
to epprehend and keep in cuftody perſons 


No. XVII. 


ſuſpeQed 
_ peat 


| 


% 


MET 
ſolfected of high treaſon, &c, A forerunner] 


or harbinger. 


MESSI'-H, 8. [FPWN, Heb. anolnted] 


the title given by way f eminence to our 
Saviour, meaning the fame in Hebrew as 
Chriſt in the Greek, and alluding. to the au- 
thority he had to aſſume the characters of 
King, Prieſt, Prophet, and that of Saviour 
of the world. | . 

M:E/SSIEURS, S. {plural of mernfieur, Fr.] 
firs, or gentlemen. 

ME'SSMATE, S. a perſon who eats at the 
ſame table with another, 

ME'SSUAGE, S. [gh gin, Lat.] in 
law, a dwelling-houſe. 

MET, Particirle of MEET, 

METAL, S. [Fr. metallum, Lat.] a firm, 
opake and hard ſubſtance, fuſible by fire, 
when cold growing ſolid again, malleable 
under the hammer, and of a bright, gloſſy 
ſubſtance when newly cut or broken. Figu- 
ratively, courage or ſpi-it, See WET T LE, 

" META'LLIC, META'LLICAL, Adj. 
{ metalligue, Fr.] conſiſting of, or containing 
metal. 

ME'TALLINE, Adj. conſiſting, or made 
of metal. 

ME'TALLIST, S. one who works in me- 
tals. A perſon Killed in metals. 

META'LLURGIST, S. a worker in 
metals. | 

META'LLURGY, S. the act of working 
metals. 

To MET AMO RPHHOSE, [metamorphoſer, 
hl to change into a different ſhape or ani- 
mal. | 

METAMO'RPHOSTS, S. [prrzueogpwr::, 
Gr.] change of ſhape. The various ſhapes 
ſome in ſects aſſume in the different ſtages of 
their exiſtence, as the ſilk worm, &c. 

ME'TAPHOR, S. [meraphbore, Lat.] in 
rhetoric, a ſimile comprized in one word. 

METAPHO'RIC, METAPHORICAL, 
Adj. [metaphorique, Fr.] belonging to a me- 
taphor. Figuratively, not according to the 
literal ſenſe, 
 METAPHRA'SE, S. ſ unla$grom, Gr.] 
a verbal tranſlation from one language into 
another, | 

ME'TAPHRAST, S. [metaphraſte, Fr.] 
one who tranſlates literally out of one lan- 
guage into another. | 

METAPHY'SIC, METAPHY!SICAL, 
Adj. verſed in metaphyſies, abſtracted; uſed 
by +hakeſpeare in its literal ſenſe, tor ſuper- 
natural, 


METAPHY'SIC, METAPHYSICS, S. 


[mc:ophyſigue, Fr. ] ontology, or the ſcience 
which treats of being ia the abſtraR. 

ME TAPLASNM, S from wile, Gr. and 
; in grammar, the tranſpoſing a let- 
ter or tyllable in «a Ford. In rhetoric, the 
placing of words, 1yliables, or letters, con- 
trary to the natural order. 


MET 
MFTATARSUS, S. [Gr, beyend 4 
torſes] in anatomy, that of a lung 
ſkelcton, which reaches from the heel to th, 
toes, containing the middle of the foot, 
METATHE'SIS, 8. [Gr.] in Grammy, 
the tranſpoſition of the letters or ſyllables d 
a word. ; 
To ME'TE, V. A. [rmiior, Lat. na 
Sax. ] to meaſure z to reduce to meaſure, 
To METEMPSYCHO'SE, S. [from », 
tempſychoſe, Fr ] to tranflate from one ſſa 
cies or torm into another. The ſouls d 
uſurer Lucian affirms te be metemp ſyc bei 
Peach. Not in uſe. 
METFEMPSYCRO'SES, S. f from ji, 
and wluxe, Gr.] the tranſmigration « 
ſouls, atter death to other bodies. 
METEOR, S. { puiT:»pa, Gr, raiſcd © 
high] a mixt, changeable, moveable bow, 
3 in the atmoſphere, formed out d 
the common elements by the action of th 
[heavenly bodies. Igncous meteors conll 
of fat, fulphurous ſmoke ſet on fire; x 
lightning, thunder, falling ſtars, &c. Ari 
meteors, eon ſiits of air and ſpititous exhal. 
tions; as winds, &c. Agueous meter, vt 
compoſed of watery particles condenſed h 
cold or heat; as clouds, rainbows, hail, & 
METEORO'LOGICA L,'Adj. belongin 
Ir relating to the doctrine of meteors, 
METEORO'LOGISFT, S. one {killed ir 
the nature of meteors. 
METEOROLOGY, S, [aslrwpa, a 
xiyo, Gr.] the doctrine of meteors. A d. 
courſe on the nature of meteors, 
ME'TER, S. a meaſurer, 
| ME'THEGLIN, s. [meddigllin, Brit.]: 
diink made of honey boiled in water, tog 
ther with ginger, ing and mace; a. 
which it is fermented with yeaſt, and bot 
tled. 
METHINKS, v. impers. [ compound 
of me and thinks ; ſuppoſed to be a Norma 
corruption, who often confound me and I, 
[ think, imagine, or ſuppoſe, So it ſcemsv 
me. Me ſeems is recommended by Johnſ 
to be uſ:d inſtead of this word, as being mor 
grammatical, 
ME' 1 HOD, S. [merhade, Fr.] the plac 
of ſeveral things or ideas, or performing 9 
veral operations in the moſt convenient i 
roper order to attain ſome end. The mit 
ner in which a thing is done. f 
METHO'DICAL, Adj. ſmerbodigue, Ft. 
ranged in proper order; performing things 
a regular manner, 
ME THO'DICALLY, Adv. in a mani 
conſiltent with regularity, order, and methov 
To ME THODIZE, V. A. to regulate 
diſpoſe in proper order, 
ME'THODIST, S. A phyſician who pt 
ſcribes from theory. ** Our warieſt phy 
cians, not only chemiſts, but merhed}» 
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of religi | | aroſe about the year 
738, ſo led! their acgctation of be- 
a2 more (rift obſervers of rule, and pre- 


ending to greater lights than the regular 
ergy. Their diſtinguiſhing dectrine ſeems 
o be a revival of antinomjaniſm, and a pre- 
ence of extraordinary illuminations from the 
{oly Ghoſt ; the new birth, which they ſeem 
confine to their followers ; and ſuch high- 
wn notions of their own perfeQtions, as to 
rand the reſt of the clergy with a total ip- 


orance of the nature of chriſtianity. By 


ie death of Mr. Whitefield, and the ſcanda- 
us behaviour of ſome of the other leaders 
f that ſect, in relation to the living of Aln- 
inkle, methodiſm ſeems to be upon the de- 
line. One of theſe over-righteops gue 
cepted of a living to prevent its lapling to 
e biſhop, on condition of refigning it as 
on as the patron had found a purchaſer for 
e advowſon ; but when the retignation was 
manded, the conſcientious parton In ſiſted 
don holding he living, as it would be farory 
part with it. In conſequence of whic 
e patron, who had 'a large family, was 
ohed of the only property he had a the 


eld. Such ate the prectices of thoſe who}, 
J their expectations on. faith. only / This, 


wever, cannet be reckoned gue of their 
ed vg. | ARLEN 
METHOTUGHT, v. Imp. I thought or 
wgined. It appeared or ſcemed to me 
inſon cenſures this word as ungrammati- 
I, recommending meſcems in its flead, but 
dlerves juſtly, tht meſeemed is not to be 
n in any authour. _—_— 78 
METONY'MICAL, Adj. [ from.metorymy] 


METONY'MY, 8. [metenymrie, Fr] in 
etoric, a figure, wherein a word is uſed in- 
ad of another, as the eſſect for the cauſe ; 


ls 

ME TRE, S. [peetgy, Gr. metrum, Lat.] 
rds diſpoſed in lines conſiſting of a certain 
mber of ſyllables, ſo as to jingle, or ap- 
r harmonions to the ear. Meature, verſe. 
METRICAL, Adj. | merricus, Lat.] con- 
cd to metre ; limited to à certain number 
ſyllables. 15 

METRO POLIS, S. [Lat. .metropole, Fr. 
m A, Gr, a mother, and g, Gr. a 


y; the chief or principal city of any 


wry. 

METROPO'LITAN, 8. [merrepelitanus, 
t. from metropolis, Lat.] a bitbop of the 
ef church in the chief city: An arch- 


op. 
{ETROPO'LITAN, Adj. belonging to 
metropolis. 

SETTLE, S. ſpirit; ſprightlineſs; 
rage. Shakeſpeare uſes it for ſudſſance, 
meta. O thou, whoſe ſelt- ſame mettle.” 


ö 


ed by metonymy, for ſome other word or 
ſe 


us we ſay, the kerrle boils, for the water | 


| M1D 
ME'TTLED, Adj. ſprigbily; courage- 
ons ; full of v'vacity ; ſpirits. or fire. 
ME'T I LESOME, Adj, reply; lively ; 
courageous ; fiery. ** A metcleſeme horſe," 
Tattler, No. 61. % A mertleſore fellow.“ 
METTESOMT Lx, Ac. with ſprightli- 
neſs; vivacity : vgour; dor, or courage. 
MEW, S. ſme, Fr.] a cage; an incla- 
ſure; a place who:eia any thing is confined; 


at preſent, applied to a prince's, or noble- 
man's (tables. 

To en incloſe in a cage. To 
confine, or i To ſhed the feathers, 
from mue of wer, Fr. to moult. Johnſon, 
atter Skinner, belſeves it to be uſed in this 
ſenſe, becauſe birds arc, by cloſe confine- 
ment, brought to. ſhed their feathers. 1o 
make g noife-like a c. 

MEZZOTINTO,& [Ital. half painting] 
a kind-of greving upon copper, originally 
invented by prince Rupert, which receives 
its name. trom reſembling painting, and is 
per ſus ed by marking the plate in forrow's 
or croſs lines, after which t rubbed. 
down, With a cab wa according to the, 
depth or lightueſs of the ſhades cequitcd. 

MICE, che plaral of MU USE. Es. 

MI'CHAELMAS,$. {from Minded! up, 
mas, a feſtival} the feſtival. of St. Michas 
the archangel z celebrared'op the » of 
September.. TO Os 

MICROCO/SM, S. f from ror, Gr. , 
and xogaeg, world, Gr.] the little Korld. | 
Man ſo called by ſome fanciful philoſophers, | 
as having in um ſomething analogous to ' 
the four elements, or containing an epitome | 
of all that is wonderful in the great world or 


microcoſm. 1&1 | 
micaoollwray „S. [from painpo;, Gr, 


yeaqw] the deſcription of the parts of ſuch 
objects as are to be ſecn only by means of a 
microſcope, 2 | 
MICROME'TER, $ ſfrom jirg*;, Gr, 
werger han aſtronomical inſtrument, uh icli 
ſerves ts ,meaſure extremely ſmall diſtances 
in the heavens. Meflrs. Aazovt and Picard 
have the.credit of having invented this uſe- 
ful machine, by common fame, in 1666; 
but Mr. Townley ſhews in the EHE, 
Tranſaftions, that, one Mr. Gaſcoyne, our 
own *<ynptryman, had diſcoved it before 
them, having completed one before the great 
rebellion. : 

Mi'CROSCOPE, S. [from unge, Gr. 
little, and unt, Gr. to ** a dioptrical 
inſtrument, by which very {mall objects are 
magn-fied or ſhewn very large. The im- 
provements this inſtrument has met with 
o_ its firſt invention are very conſidera- 
ble. 

MID, Adj. Cid, Belg. mig, Sax. ] middle; 
equally diſtant fr-m two extremes. Mid is 
frequently uſed in compolition, as it was 
likewiſe by the Saxons. 

X 2 MID- 


: 


ſtation. 


ment than any ten beſides. 


x 


M1ID 

MID-DAY, S. [mid dg] noon, 

MIDDLE, Adj. [mide], Sw.] in the 
centre, Intermediate, or intervening. Mo- 
derate, applied to qualities of the mind, or 

mo with finger, that which is 
the longelt, or has an equal number of fingers 
on each fide, reckoning the thumb for 
one. 

MIDDLE, S. the centre, or part equally 
diſtaut trom two extremes. Any thing be- 
tween two extremes, or diſtant from the 
verge. The time that paſſes, or events that 
happen between any two aQions er periods. 

MIDDLE-AG HD, Adj. of a moderate 
age; at an equal diſtance between childhood 
and old age. 

MIDDLEM OST, Adj. neareſt to the mid- 
dle or center. 

MIDDLESEX, an Engliſh county, twenty 
miles in length, and fourteen in breadth, 
bounded on the N, by Hertfordſhire, on the 
E. by Eſſex, on the S. by the river Thames, 
which ſeparates it from Surry, and on the 
W. by Buckinghamſhire. It is one of the 
leaſt counties in England, but much the 
richeſt, and pays more taxes to the govern- 
It contains 
11, co houſes, 126 pariſhes, beſides Lon- 
don, and four market towns. It ſends eight 
members to parliament, four for London, 


two for Weſtminſter, and two for the county. 
The air in general is healthy, and the ſoil 


kertile, which can hardly be otherwiſe, con- 


ſidering they never want dung to manure the 


; land See LONDON. 


middle rank. Having moderate q 


MI'DDLING, Adj. [midlen, Sax.] of the 
ities. 


_ \ MI'DLAND, Adj. remote or at a di- 


/ 


Nance from the ſea coaſt. 


In the middle or 
midit of the land. 


* The midland ſea.” 


_ 
MIDNIGHT, S. [midnibt, Sax.] the 
depth of night; the twelfth hour at night. 
MIDRIFF, 8. (midbrife,*Sax. ] the dia- 
hragm. 
MIDSHñIPMAN, S. an officer on board 
a ſhip, whoſe ſtation is on the quarter deck, 
his buſineſs is to mind the braces, look out, 
give the word of command from the captain 


and ſuperior officers, and aſſiſt on all-occa- 


ons in failing the ſhip. 
MTDST, S. the middle. 
MIDST, Adj. ſituated in the middle, or 
neareſt to the center. 
MIDSTREAM, S. the middle of the 
ſtream. "IEEE | 
MIDSUMMER, S. [milſumer, Sax.] the 
ſummer ſolſtice, generally reckoned to fall 


on the 24th of June, 


MYDWAY,'S. that part of a way which 
is equally diſtant from the beginning and 
ending. | | 


MIDWAY, Adv, in the middle of the 


way. 


bw, 8. [from mid Sax. and wif 


\ 


MIL 


S*. a woman] a woman who delivers mellc 
men in childbed. "Aterm» alſo» applied vet. 
men who exerciſe that profeſſion; M 
MVDWIFRY, S affiſtance given in chi comr 
birth. Figuratively, the act of producta tainii 
The trade of a midwife. feet. 
MIDWINTER, S. [Sax.] the wing M 
ſolſtice, or depth of winter, ſuppoſed to road 
on the 2tſt of September. any | 
MIEN, S. [mine, Fr.] air; look ; n and 1 
— praCt 
MVGHT, the Preter of MY, Deca ancic 
thus, both in Engliſh and Saxon, M 
Eng. I might thou mighteſt he might, & ke 
dax Ic mibt thu mibteſs he mibt, &t. gland 
MIGHT, S. 2 Sax, pont wove 
{trength ; force; violence. the 
MI'GHTILY, Adv. [mibtelic, Su inſe; 
powerfully, with efficacy. Violently ; vy NM 
rouſly ; in a great degree: the Jt ſen it na 
though authoriſed by the Spectra tor No. 3 all 9 
is low, and not to be 2dmitied . 
MIGHTINESS, S. N mibrineſs, Sax. U ing, 
quality of poſſeſſing power, greatneſs, Ia D 
dignity : a title given to princes, but g ſin, 
liarly applied to the ſtates of Holland. M 
MI'GHTY, Adj. {mibtig, Sax, | pow feſlir 
ful; firong; forcible. beloi 
MI'GHTY, Adv. in a great deyr M 
© Mighty thoughtful.” Prior, ſoldi 
. MIGRA'TION, S. [migratio, from mij to ar 
Lat.] the act of changing places or abode, M 
MILCH, Adj. [milch, I eut. milk | givin lau- 
or producing milk. beal| 
MILD, Adj. [mild, Sax.] indulgent; Any 
compaſſionate ; ſottz gentle; not violent; T 
applied to things. Void of acrimony ; t keats 
from ſharpneſs or acidity ; applied to taſte. Wi with 
MI'LDEW, S. | mildeaw, Sax. meltay der 
Teut. | a diſeaſe that happens to plan 964 
cauſed by a dewy moiſture falling upon ther * 
continuing for want of the ſun's heat, * 
draw it up ; by which means the inmoſt ſu wi 
ſtance of the plant is corroded, the circul M 
tion of the nutritive ſap hindered, the le fron 
faded, and the bloſſoms and fruit are prejs M 
diced ; Miller thinks it rather owing to 2% milk 
temperature in the air, which ſtops tie M 
pores of plants, prevents their perſpiration mill 
thereby conereting their juices upon the ſu * 
face of the leaves, and being of a ſactii boil 
taſte, entices inſets, who, finding it a pit M 
per nutriment, depoſite their eggs thereon oe. 
and multiply fo faſt, as to cover the wi mer: 
ſur face of the plants, and by corroding tl N 
veſſels, prevent the circulation of the [4 perſ 
Spots made in fine; metals, Sc. by ttt M 
dampneſs of the air, Wo N 
To MILDEW, v. A. to ſpot with mir 2 
dew. 
MI'LDLY, Adv. with tenderneſs, gente ing 
neſs, and freedom from ſeverity or violent Wu 
MILDNESS, S.. [mileft, Sclav.] gent 7. 


neſs, tenderneſs, or clemency. tense 1 


MIL 
melowneſs, oppoſed to ſtalenefs or ſharp- 
neſs, o pplied to taſte. 

MILE, Ss. [Sax. meil, Teut. mille, Fr.] a 
common meaſure of roads in England, con- 
taining 8 furlongs, 1760 yards, or 5280 


feet. 

MILE-STONE, S. a ſtone ſet up on the 
road marked with the number of miles from 
any principal town, This cuſtom ſo pleaſing 
and uſeful to travellers, and fo univerſally 
practiſed in this iſland, is borrowed from the 


Decha ancient Romans. 

MULIARY, Adj. [millium, Lat.] ſmall ; 
bt, & le a millet ſeed. Miliary giands, are ſmall 
1, &, lands interſperſed 8 the ſkin, inter 

post woven with its pyramidal papillz, and are 


the organs by which the matter of ſweat, and 


„ Si NY infer ſible perſpiration, is ſecreted from dlood., 
y; vio Miliary fever, is a malignant fever, receivin 
ſt ſen it name from the (kin's being then ſprinkl 


No. zal over with little purple ſpots. 
MI'LITANT, Adj. [militante, Fr.) fight- 

ax.] Ming, or acting in the character of a ſoldier. 

nels, Ia Divinity, engaged in the warfare with hell, 

ut x fin, and the world. 

A MILITARY, Adj. [ militaire, Fr.] pro- 

] powr i felling or engaged in the life of a ſoldier; 


belonging to the army. Warlike. 

MILITIA, S. [Lat. from miles, Lat. a 
ſoldier] the inhabitants of a country trained 
to arms and acting in their own defence, 

MILK, S. [ie, Sax.] a white juice or 
liquor, in the breaſts of women, and dugsof 
bealts for the novriſhment of their young. 
Any white fluid reſembling milk. 

To MULK, V. A. to draw milk from the 
teats of a beaſt, or the breaſts of a woman 
with the hand. To give ſuck. . *© How ten. 


m mi 
bode. 
] giving 
ulgent; 
violent; 


wy ;t 
 talle, 


melon der tis te love the babe that mils me.“ 
plan Shak. 

n then MILK, Adj. conſiſting of milk. 

heat, u MILKEN, Adj. — of milk, © A 

oft ſub nilken diet.“ Temple. 


MILKER, S. a perſon that draws milk 
from animals, 


circul 


ge leave 


e pr 1 S. the quality of reſembing 
to ad milk. 

ps the MILK-MAID, S. a female employed in 
tration, milking cattle. | 


the (ur MI'LK-POTTAGE, S. food made by 


ſwectid i boiling milk with water and oatmeal, 

a p MILK-SCORE, S. an account of milk 
herec iy owed for, ſcored on a board. Figurativrly, a 
e hoe mere trifle, | 


MPLK-$OP, S. a ſoft, eſſeminate, delicate 
perſon. 

MILKWHITE, Adj. as white as mik. 

_— WOMAN, S. a woman who ſells 
milk. 

MUYLKY, Adj. reſembling milk. Yield- 


ing the 
the 5 
by tas 


th mil 


gentle ing milk, Figuratively, ſoft ; gentle; timo- 
olenc- dus. A faint and milky heart.“ Shak. 
gentle MILKY- WAY, in Lat. via lactea] the 
neſs a 


whole heaven 


Lat. a thouſand, and amus, Lat. a 


oy $1axy or broad white path encompaſſing 167 
m . * a 


MIL 
$; it hath been diſcovered by 
the alſiſtance of teleſcopes, to conſiſt of an 
innumerable quantity of fixed ſtars, from 
whoſe light its whiteneſs is ſuppoſed to. be 
produced, 

MVLL. S. { mil, miln, Lincoln.] an en- 
gine, in which corn, &c. is ground. Any 
machine, whoſe action depends on a circular 
motion. 

To MILL, v. A. to grind or divide into 
ſmall particles in a mill. To beat up 
chocolate by putting its particles into a cireu- 
lar motion, with a ſtick rubbed between the 
hands. In coinage, to ſtamp coin, or render 
it of a proper thickneſs to be ſtamped. To 
ſcour, and cleanſe woollen ſtuffs in a mill. 

MVLL-COG, S. the teeth on the edges of 
the wheels, belonging to a mill, 

MILL-DAM, S. the bank by which wa- 
ter is kept upto a proper height for work- 
ing a mill, 

MILLENA“RIAN, S. {from millenarium, 
Lat.] one who believes or expects the mi- 

MULLENARY, Adj. [millenaire, Fr. ] 
con ſiſting of a thouſand. 

MPLLENIST, s. (from mille, 
that holds the millenium. 

MILLENNIUM, S. [Lat. from 72 
Divinity, the ſpace of a thouſand years, 
which the righteous as ſuppoſed by ſome, 
ſhall paſs with Chriſt upon earth, at his ſe- 
cond coming : this opinion which is found- 
ed on Rev, Xx. 4, 7. is eſpouſed by very 
great ſcholars ; Mr. Whiſton who has endea- 
voured to ſupport this opinion in moſt of his 
writings, after making a computation of the 
time it ſhould happen in, aſſerted that it 
ſhould commence in the year 1720, but 
_ long enough to find himſelf miſ- 
taken, 

MILLE'NNIAL, Adj. relating to the 
millennium. 

MULLER, S. one who looks after a mill. 
In Natural hiſtory, the maybug, or chaffer, 
ſo called from the appearance of meal on its 
outſide wings. 

MILLER'S- THUMB, S. a ſmall fiſh 


found in brooks. - 
[millium, Lat.] a plant 


Lat.] one 


MULLET, S. 
which produces a very ſmall grain, much 
uſed in puddings. 

MULLINER, 8. [Johnſon imagines it 
derived from Milaner, an inhabitant of Milan, 
in the ſame manner as Lombard was former 
uſed for a banker] one who ſells ribbands, 
caps, and ather things belonging to a wo- 
man's dreſs, 

MI'LLINERY, Adj. belonging to or ſold 
by a milliner. Uſed ſubſtatively, for goods 
ſold by a milliner. h 

MILLION, S. [Fr. milliogne, Ital. |. the 
number of an hundred myriads, or ten 2 


2 r 
Ared thouſand. Proverbially, any very great 
mumber. N 
MIULLIONTH, Adj. the ten handredth- 
thouſandih. ö 
MI'LL-RFE, 8. [Port.] a Portegueſe 
-=_ coin, and is in value {ix ſhillings ſter- 
ing. 


Ma al. 


MILL STONE, S. [yt n, Sax. ] the 
lone of a mill. 
MUILT, S. [it, Sax. mildt, Belg.) in. 
natural hiſtory, the ſofc roe in fiſh, ſo called 
deczule it yields a white or milky 4uice when. 
preſſed. it is the feed of the male fiſh. In, 
anatomy the ſpleen. | 
MULTER, S. the male of any fiſh. 
MILTON, [John,] the moſt il luſtrious 
of the Engliſh pbets, was deſcended of a gen- 
teel family, ſeated at a place of the r own, 
name, viz. Milton, in Orfordihire. He 
was born Dec. 9, 1608, and received his firſt 
rudi ments of education under the care of his 
parents, aſſiſted by a private tutor. He af 
terwards paſſed ſome time at St. Paul's 
ſchool, London; iv which city his father 
Had ſettled, being engaged in the buſineſs of 
a ſcrivener. At the age of ſeventeen, he was 
Fent to Chriſt's College, Cambridge; where 
he made a great progreſs in all parts of aca- 
demical learning; but his chief delight was 
in poetry. In 1698 he procceded batchelor 
of arts, having performed his exerciſe for it 
with great applauſe. His father deſigned him 
for the church; but the young gentleman's 
attachment to the muſes were fo ſtrong, it 
became impoſſible to engage him in any 
other purſuits. In 1632, he took the de- 
3 of maſter of arts; and, thaving now 
— as much time in the univerfity as be- 
came a perſon who determined not to engage 
in any of the three pruſeſſions, he left the 
college, greatly regretted by his acquaint- 
ance, but highly diſpleaſed with the uſual 
method of training up youth there, tor the 
ſtudy of divinity ; and being much out of 
Humour with the public adminiſtration of 
eceleſiaſtical affairs, he grew diffatisfied with 
the eſtabliſhed form ot church government, 
and dill:ked the whole plan ot education prac- 
tiſed in the univerlity, His parents, who 
now dwelt at Horton, near Colnbrook, in 
— — received him with unaba - 
ted MeQion, notwith{tanding he had thwart- 
ed their views of providing for him in the 
church, and they amply indulged him in his 
love of retirement; wherein he enriched his 
mind with the choicett ſtories of Grecian and 
Roman literature; and his poems of Comus, 
L' Allegro, II Penſoroſo and Lycidas,, all 
wrote at this time, would have been ſuffici- 
ent, had he never produced any thing more 
conſiderab'e, to have tranſmitted his fame to 
lateſt poſteri'y. However, he was not fo 
2bſorbed in his ſtudies, as not to make fre- 
quent excurtions to London ; neither did fo 


much excellence paſs unnoticed among his | 


MIL 
neighbours in the country, with the met 
diſtinguithed of whom he n choſc 1g 
relax his mind, and improve his acquaiu. 
ance with the world, as well as with books 

After five years ſpent in this manner, |, 
obtained his father's permiſſion to travel, h 
farther improvement, In the ſpring of tl, 
year 1638, he (et aut for Paris, where he 
was mtroduced to the celebrated Grotivs; 
from thence he departed for Genoa, and 
trom Genoa he went to Florence; where he 
ſpent two months with great ſatisfaction, i 
the company of perſons the moſt eminent tor 
rank, parts, or learning. Hence he went i, 
Rome, where he paſſed the ſame time in the 
tame manner. His next remove was to N.. 
ples, &c. and he arrived in England, o- 
wards the cloſe of the year 1639. Lie 
times, however, not being yet ripe for lis 
deſign of attacking the epiſcopal order, he 
determined to lie perdue for the preſert; 
but, that he might not be idle, he fer up ; 
gen:eel academy in Alderſyate-ftreet. [n 
i641, he begun to draw his pen in defence 
af the preſbyterian party; and the next gen 
he married the daughter of Richard Powell, 
Eſq; of Foreſt-bill in Oxfordſhire. This 
lady, however, whether from a difference on 
ac count of party, her father being a zealow 
foyaliſt, or ſome other cauſe, ſoon thought 
proper to return to her relations; which ſo 
mcenſed her huſband, that he reſolved never 
to take her again, and wrote and publilhed 
ſeveral tracts in defence of the doct:ine and 
diſcipline of divorce. He even made his ad. 
dreſſes to another lady; but this incident 
proved the means of a reconciliation with 
Mrs Milton. In 1644 he wrote hs tre 
upon education; and the reſtraint on the l- 
berty of the preſs being continued by at of 
patliament, he wrote boldly and nobly 2- 
gainſt that reſtraint: For which ſeafonable 
effort eternal honour and glory be tothe me- 
mory of the wdmirable author! That inte- 
mous ſcheme of licenſing continued, how- 
ever, to the year 1649; when Mr. Mabbot, 
who held the office of licenſer, was ſo much 
alhamed of it, and fo diſyuſted with the 
practice, that he threw up the employment ; 
and the council of ſtate totally annulled the 


office: For which be due reverence pid te 


their memory alſo! In 1645, he publiſhed 
his Juvenile Poems; and about two years af- 
ter, on the death of his father, he took 2 
ſmaller houſe in High Holborn, the back of 
which opened into Lincoln's- Inn- Fields; 
and here he kept cloſe ro his ſtudies, pleaſed 
to obſerve the public affairs daily tending to- 
ward the great end of his wiſhes, till it was 
compleated in the deſtruction of monarchy, 


by the fatal cataſtrophe and death of Charles 


the firſt. But after this dreadful blow was 
rack, the preſbyterians made ſo much out- 


cry againſt. it, that Milton grew appichen- 
ſive leſt the deſign of ſettling a comes. 
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ealth ſhould miſcarry ; for which reaſon he 
ubjilbed his Tenure of Kings and Magi- 
rates.” Proving that it is lawful for any 
o have the power, to call to account a tyrant 


oy pr wicked king, and, after due conviction, 
. „ 4epoſe 2nd put him to death.“ Soon at. 
F i, Fr this, he entered upon his Hiſtory of 
te  Eng)and, a work planned in the ſame repub 
tier D. ſpirit, being undertaken with a view of 

„ crving the country from ſubminting to 
dee Fnonarchical government, in any future 
n, e, by example from the paſt: But, be- 
at ſor ore he had made any great progreſs in this 
ent Pork, the common-wealth was formed, the 
| ouncil ot ſtate erected, and he- was pitched 


pon for the Latin ſecretary, The famous 
a Basin coming out about the ſame 
ime, our author, by command, wrote and 
ubl-ſhed his Iconoclaſtes the ſ-me year. It 
2s alſo by order of his maſters, backed by 
he reward of one thouſand pounds, that, in 
651, he publiſhed his celebrated piece, en- 


* ted Pro Populo Anglicano Defenſio, a 
Fonce Meteace of the people of England, in anſwer 
ten Salmaſius's defence of the king; which 
well, W<formance ſpread his fame over ail Europe. 
Tee now dwelt in a pleaſant honſe, with a 
ce on aden, in Petty France, Weſtminſter, 
he rening into St. James's Park. In 1652 he 
bug uried his wife, Who died not long after the 
ch {@ every of her fourth child; and about the 
never me time he alſo loſt his eye-ſfight, by a 
liſh- utta Serena, which had been growing upon 
« and WJ many years. Cromwell took the reins 
is al. government into his own hands in the 
dent r 1553; but Milton ſtill held his office, 
with is leiſure hours he employed in proſecuting 
tr WI"! ffudies, wherein he was far from being 
he l. WF 'couraged by the loſs of his fight, that he 


en conceived hopes this misfortune would 
Id new vigour to his genius; which, in 
& ſeems to have been the caſe. Thus 
mated, he again ventured upon matrimo- 


Ct of 
ly T2. 
nable 
e me- 


ina. . His ſecond lady was the. Daughter of 
how. in Woodcock of Hacknev: She died 
bbot, childbed, about a year after. þ 

a On the depolition of the protector, Rich- 
\ the WI Cromwell, and on the return of the long 
dent; ment, Milton being ſtill continued ſe- 
4 the WHY be appeared again in print; plead- 


id to for a farther retor mation of the laws rela- 


liſhed g to religion; and, during the anarchy 
rs af- « enſued, he drew up ſeveral ſchemes for 
ok 2 ſlabliſuing the common-wealth, exerting 


bis faculties to prevent the return of 
les II England's deſtiny, however, 
( Charles's good fortune prevailing, our 
dor choſe to conſult his ſafety, and retire 
a friend's houſe in Bartholomew cloſe. A 


ck of 
jelds; 
leaſed 
1 to- 


t was l 8 a 
uchy, ticular proſecution was intended againſt 
harles but the juſt eſteem to which his admi- 
W was e genius and extraordinary accompliſh- 
1 out» P'S Entitled him, had raiſed him ſy many 


nds, even among thoſe ct the oppolite 


chen- 
, that he was included in the general 


mon- 
We-1t 
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This ſtorm over, he married x 
third wite: Elizabeth daughter of Mr. Min- 
ſhall, a Chefhire gentleman; and not long 
attet he took « houſe in the Artillery Walk, 
leading to Bunhill-Fields. T his was his laſt 
itage ; here he ſat down for a longer contin u- 


amneſty. 


ance than he bad before been able to do any 
u here; and though he had Joſt his fortune 
(for every thing belonging to him went to 
wreck at the reſtoration) he did not loſe his 
taſte for literature, but continued his ſtudies 
with almoſt as much ardour as ever; and ap- 
plied himſelf particularly to the finiſting his 
grand work, the Paradiſe Loit; one ot the 
nobleſt poems that ever was produced by 
human genius! We could enlarge with plea- 
ſure on the numberlefs exquiſite beauties of 
this Engliſh epie; but this has been ſo copi - 
oully done by Mr. Addiſon and many others, 
that any attempt of that kind here would be 


altogether ſuperfluous. It was publiſhed in 


1667, and his Paradiſe Reg-inc& came out in 
1670. This latter work fell ſhort of the en- 
cellenee of the former production; although, 
were it not fur the tranſerndant merit of the 
Paradiſe Lot, the ſecond campolitien would 
doubtleis have ſtood foremoſt in the rank ef 
Engliſh epie poems: but, perhaps, the 
ground-work was unfavourable to the poet, 
many being of opinion that the miſteries of 
the Chriſtian ſcheme are improper” ſubjetts 
for the muſe, After this he publiſhed many 
pieces in proſe; for which we refer our rea- 
ders to the edition of his Hiſtorical, Poetical 
and Miſcellaneous Works, printed by Millar, 
in 2 vol. tos in 1753. In 1674, this great 
and worthy man paid the laſt debt to nature, 
at his houſe in Bunhill-Fields, in the 66th ' 
year of his age; and was interred on the 
12th of Nov. in the chancel of St, Giles's 
Crippelgate. A decent monument was erect- 
ed to his memory, in 1737, in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, by Mr. Benſon, one of the auditors 
of the impreſt. As to his perſon, it was re- 
markably handfome, but his conſtitution / 
tender, and by no means equal to his inceſ- 
fagt application to his ſtudies. Thovgh 
greatly reduced in his circumſtanees, yet 

ied worth 150ol. in money, beſide his 
houſhould goods. He had no fon, but | 
behind him three daughters, whom he h 
by, his firſt wife. 

MIME, S. [ mime, Fr. mimns, ] a buffoon, 
who by mimicing or taking off the action or 
manner of ſome other perſon, endeavours to 
create mirth. 

To MIME, V. A. to mimic the geſtures 
or manners of another. 

MIMER, S. a mimic, A buffoon. _ 

MIMIC, Adj. { mimicus, Lat.] imitating ; 
copying the actions and manner of a per ſun 
to excite laughter. 

MIMIC, S. one who imitates another fo 
as to excite laughter. An iwnitatur, 


To 


g 


MIN 

To MIMIC, V. A. to imitate the actions 
or manner of another to excite laughter. To 
imitate. 

MIMICAL, Adj. imitative; copying 
like a mimic. 

MUMICALLY, Adv. in the manner of a 
mimic. In imitation. | 

MI'MICRY, S. the art of aſſuming the 
air, looks, manner, and action of another. 

To MUYNCE, V. A. [either contracted 
from miniſh, or from mincer, of mince, Fr, 
ſmall] to cut into very ſmall pieces. To 
mention any thing ſcrupulouſly. To palliate 
or extenuate. Neuterly, to walk affectedly. 
To ſpeak with effeminacy or affected deli- 

MI'NCINGLY, Adv, in ſmall parts; 
with palliation or extenuation, 

MIND, S. [pemind, Sax. an image] the 
rational ſoul. The underſtanding. Thoughts. 
Opinion, Memory ; remembrance. 

To MIND, V. A. to obſerve, to excite in 
the mind; to recall to a perſon's mind, or 
revive in his memory: to admoniſh, Neu- 
terly, to incline or be diſpoſed to. 

MINDED, Adj. diſpoſed ; inclined ; af- 
fected. 

MI'NDFUL, Adj. attentive; heeding; 
regardful, | 

MINDFULLY, Adv. attentively; with 
heed or regard. . 

MINDFULNESS, S. attention; heed. 

MINE, pronoun poſſefſrve [min. Sax. if a 
ſubſtantive precedes we uſe mine, but when 
it follows my, as, © This is my hat.” Or, 
66 This hat is mine.] belonging to me. 

MINE, S. [mine, Fr.] a cavern in the 
earth containing metals, ſtone, or coal. A 
cavern dug — * any fortification, that it 
may ſink for want of ſupport. A cavity in 
the carth filled with gunpowder and fire- 
works. 

To MINE, V. N. to dig mines; to form 
any hollows under ground by digging. Ac- 
tively, to ſap ;\ to ruin by mines; to de- 
ſtroy by ſecret means, 

MINER, S. {mineur, Fr.] one that digs 
in a mine. One employed in digging cavi- 
ties under ground to be filled with gunpow- 
der, in —— to blow up any thing. 

MINERAL, Adj. conſiſting of bodies 
dug out of the earth, or of metalline par- 
ticks. 

MINERALIST, S. one employed in 
extracting ores ar minerals, 

MINERA*”LOGIST, S. one who writes 
upon minerals, 

MINERA'LOGY, S. [mineralogie, Fr.] the 
doctrine of minerals. ; 

To MINGLE, V. A. [gemengan, Sax. ] 
to join; to unite with ſomething elſe, ſo as 
to make one maſs; generally applicd to li- 
quors. To compound. Neuterly, to be 
united wich. 


| 


MIN. 

MINGLER, S. one who unites or mird 
different liquors together. 

MINIATURE. S. [Fr.] the repreſents 
tion of any thing in a very ſmall ſize. Ute (5. 
by Gay as an adjective, A miniature crex 
ture. | 

MUNIKIN, Adj. ſmall ; diminutive; d 
the leaſt ſize. A minikin pin, is a very (mal ; 
pin, 

MINIM, S. [minimus, Lat. leaſt, the ſi 
perlative of parwus. Lat. little] a ſmall being, 
© Not all minims of nature.” Shak. 

MUNIMUS, S. [Lat.] a being of the lei 
or ſmalleſt ſize. ** You dwarf—You m 
mus of knot-graſs made.” Shak, 

MUNION, S. | mignon, Fr.] a favourite, 
generally applied to one who has the chic 

lace in a great man's favour, on account of 

is ſervile compliances. 

MI'NIOUS, Adj. [minium, Lat.] of the 
colour of red - lead or vermilion. 

MINISTER, S. [Lat. miniftre, Fr.] ay 
perſon employed as an agent for another, 
A perſon employed by a ſovereign in the a 
miniſtration of public affairs. An inſt 
ment or means employed to accompliſh any 
end. A perſon who performs the publi 
ſervice in divine worſhip. An agent from: 
foreign ſtate or power, 

To MINISTER, V. A. to ſerve or 1. 
tend on God; to ſerve the public, or a pri 
vate perſon. 

MUYNISTRY, S. office; ſervice. Th: 
diſcharge of —.— or perfor mance of the 
orders and employment ot another. © With 
miniſteries due and ſolemn rites !” Par. Lt, 
It may be perceived that it is uſed by this a- 


nee, 
dnfiſtir 


thor as a word of four ſyllables, ps, tl 
MINISTRAL, Adj. belonging to on: Z. 
employed by another, or a clergyman, MI'N 
MINISTRANT, Adj. | minifrans, Lit.) Nee of 
acting as ſubordinate, or dependant. ibrief. 
MINIS TRA TION, S. [| miniftratas, La. MIN 
the office of a perſon acting at the comma ie; « 
of another. Attendance. Service; office; WI MI'N 
the office or employ of a elergyman. ive | 
MI/NIUM, 8. Ila. lead calcined till 1 and t 
is of a red colour. hour, 
MINNOCK, S. [perhaps from mig, WW the 
Fr, a darling, Johnſon. fancies it to be &. orſe ta 
rived from Min a favourite, or one who v8 To M 
the object of one's affections, uſed ironically don 
by Shakeſpear. ** Forth my minnock comes. WI MEN. 


MIYNNOW, S. [menue, Fr. from mit 
Lat.] a ſmall freſh water fiſh, of a dappld 
or waved colour. 

MI'NOR, Adj. the comparative of jp 
wus, Lat. little] petty z leſs ; ſmaller. 

MI'NOR, S. a perſon not arrived at ful 
age; one under age; one younger than 5 
ther, when uſed comparatively, In 1c 
the leaſt term in a propoſition, 

To MI'NORATE, v. A. [minor, La 
to leſſen or diminiſh, © Diſtance min” 


emorar 
MIN. 
MINI 
ls; wi 
MINL 
teme 
MIN. 
J., wan 
MUR / 
t whic 


No, X 


ruments. 


win 
x object. Glary. Not yet authoriſed, 
ough a very good word. | 

MINORA'TION, S. the act of making 
5. * A minoration of gravity.” Brown. 


at in uſe. ? 


MINO/RITY, S. [ minorire, Fr.] the ſtate 
a perſon under age. The ſtate of being 
. The ſmaller number, oppoſed to ma- 


tity. 

MIO TUR, S. [minoture, Fr.] a mon- 
er ſaid to be half man and half beaſt, as 
ſeribed by the antients. 

MINSTER, S. (mynſire, Sax.] a mo- 
try; a cathedral church. 

MIUNSTREL, S. (meneftril, Span. ] a mu- 
an; a perſon who plays upon muſical in- 


MINSTRELSY, S. inſtrumental muſic. 
number of perſons playing on muſical in- 


ruments. 


MIUNT,-S. [ni ta, minte, Sax. ] a plant. 
place where money is coined, from mynet, 
x. mint, Dan. money. Figuratively, any 
ace of invention, where news or adventures 
e coined, 

To MINT, V. A. to coin, or ſtamp mo- 
To invent or forge, 

MINTAG#?, S. that which is coined or 


amped, 
MIUNTER, S. a coiner. 


MINTMASTER, S. one who has the 
1 of the coinage. Figuratively, 
ewho forges or invents. *©* The great 
rafters of theſe terms. Locke. 
MUNUET, S. [menuet, Fr.] a ſtately 
nce, performed generally by two perſons, 
fiſting of a ſink, boree and two (trait 
ps, the Figure ſomewhat reſembles a capi- 
Z 


MINUM, S. [minus, Lat.] in muſic, a 
te of flow time, two of which make a ſe- 
brief. 
MINU'TE, Adj. [minutus, Lat.] ſmall, 
tle ; lender. ; 
MINUTE, S. [diſtinguiſhed from the ad- 
ive by being accented on the firſt ſylla- 
and that on the laſt] the ſixtieth part of 
hour, Figuratively, a very ſhort time, 
the plural, the heads of a perſon's diſ- 
urſe taken in writing, 
To MINUTE, v. A. [mixuter, Fr.] to 
t down in ſhort hints. 
MYNUTE-BOOK, S. a book of hints or 
emoranda. 
MI'NUTELY, Adv. every miuute. 
MINU/TELY, Adv, with great exact- 
ls; without omitting any circumſtance. 
MINU/TENESS, S. exceſſive ſmallneſs. 
treme accur Inconſiderableneſs, 
MUNX, 8. | from mincer, Fr.] a young, 
}, wanton, or affected girl, 
MURACLE, S. [Fr. miraculum, Lat.) 
t which is contrary to the fixed laws of 
No, XVII. 


MIS 
nature and courſe of common providence 3 
| which not being to be accounted for in a na- 
tural way, mult be aſcribed to the occafional 
interpolition of God himſelf, or of ſome in- 
viſible, intelligent agent. The miracles 
aſcribed to Chriſt and his apoſtles recommend 
themſelves to our notice, as beſhg wrought 
by perſons who ſolemnly appealed to God 
and declared they would perform them, 
They were wrought in a pablic manner 
before enemies and uubelievers; who nei- 
ther wanted power nor inclinavion to detect 
them, it impoſtures z they were wrought in 
a learned age and in civilized countries; not 
with any air of pride or oſtentation; nor for 
the ſake of luere or worldly advantage; they 
were performed in confirmation of precepts 
and doctrines good and ute ful to mankind ; 


manent nature, and might be reviewed and 
examined; were acts of kindneſs and beneh- 
cence, without having any thing either fan- 
taſtical or cruel in them; converted multi- 
tudes to the faith ; were atteſted by proper 
witnelles, and foretold by the prophets, and 


as, 
MIRA'CULOUSLY, Adv. beyond the 
known powers and laws of nature, and the 
common courſe of providence. | 
MIR A/CULOUSNESS, S. the being be- 
yond the laws or powers of nature, 


dirt. 
To MURE, V. A. to daub with mud. 
Figuratively, to ſeandalize. 
MIRINESS, 8. the quality of being 
muddy or miry. ; 
MIRROIR, MIRROR, MIVRROUR, 
S. { Pope and other modern authors ſpell it 
mirroir; Spenſer, Davis, Shakeſpeare, among 
the antients wrote it mirror; and Spencer 
likewiſe ſpelt it mirrour in his Fairy Queen, 
book 1. ] a looking glaſs or any thing which 
repreſents objects by reflection. A pattern 
or examplar worthy of imitation. 
MURTH, S. [ myrbthe, Sax. ] merriment z 
gaiety ; laughter: a jeſt which excites laugh- 
ter. A ſtate of joy expreſſed in all the out- 


| ward ſigns of pleaſure and jollity. 


MUIRTHFUL, Adj. full of joy, gaiety, 
and cheerfulneſs. © 
MIRTHLESS, Adj. ſotrowful; cheer» 
eſs. 

MIRY, Adj. deep in mud; daubed with 
or conliſting of mud. 

MISACCEPTA'TION, 8. the act of tak- 
ing or underſtanding any thing in a wrong 
enſe. 

MIS ADVENTURE, S. meſawanteur, Fr.] 
any event which falls out contrary to a per- 
ſon's expectation or intereſt, In law, man- 


Naughter, 
wy MIS- 


they were various and numerous, of a per- 


— as the Jews expected from the Meſ- 


MI RE, S. {moeyer, Belg.] mud ; moiſt 
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MIS 

MISADV USED, Adj. improperly adviſed. | 

MISA'N THROPE, S. [u, Gr. ar9pwno;] 
a hater of mankind. One that abandons the 
ſociety of mankind from a principle of difcon- 
tent. 

MISA/N THROPY, S. the act of hating 
or ſhunning the ſociety of mankind. 

MISAPFLICA'TION, S. the act of ap- 
plying a thing to a wrong ute. 

To MISAPPLY”', V. A. to apply to im- 
proper purpoſes 

To MISAPPREHE ND, V. A. to under- 
ſtand a thine in a wrony ſenſe. 

MISAPPREHE'NSION, S. a miſtake. 

To MISBECO'ME, V. A. to be incon- 
ſiſtent or improper, To diſgrace. To be un- 
ſuitable, 

MISBEGO'TTEN, Adj, unlawfully be- 

otten. 

To MISPEHA'VE, V. N. to act im- 
properly, or incoaſiſtent with a perſon's cha- 
racter. 

MISBEHA'VED, Adj. ill-bred ; uncivil; 


rude 


of civility or breeding. 

MISBEELIEF, S. an erroneous, falſe, or 
wrong belief, 
» MISBELIC'VER, S. a perſon that holds 
a falſe religion, or believes wrongly. 

To MISCA'LCULATE, v. A. to reck- 
on or calculate wrong, © - 3 

To MIiSCA'L, V. A, to call by a wrong 
name, 25 ; 
MISCA'/RRIAGE, S. want of ſucceſs. 
Ill- conduct. Abortion, or the act of bring- 
ing forth before due time. 

To MISCA'RRY, V. A. to fail; to fail 
of ſucceſs. To be delivered before due 
time. ; 

MISCELLA'NEOUS, Adj. {miſce/laneus, 
Lat.] mingled ; conſiſting of various kinds. 


MISBEHA/VIOUR, s. ill conduct. Want | g 
4 ill. 


MIS 

To MISCT'TE, v. A. to quote a pif 
from an author wrong. 

MISCOMPUTATION, S. a falſe tech 
ing or computation. 

To MISCONCE'IVE, V. A. to bm 
wrong idea of. 

Misco NCEHPTION, S. a falſe ide, 
tion, or conception. | 

MISCO'NUUCT, S. ill behaviour; | 
management. 

MISCONSTRU'CTION, 8 the 2 
aſcribing a w1ong or improper ſenſeto u 
or actions. | 

Jo MISCO'NSTRUE, V. A. to inte 

or conſlrue wrong. 
' MISCRE4NCE, MISSREANCY, { 
[miſcreance, Fr.] adherence or attachmen 
a falſe religion: falſe faith.“ Hae 
miſcrrancy, Ayliffe. 

MISCREANTI, S. {miſcreant, Fr.]. 
that holds a falſe faith or believes in |! 
gods : ſecondarily, a vile, wicked and at 
doned wreteh, 2 
MISDEED, S. a vile or bad action. 
To MISDEME AN, V. A. to beki 


MISDEME'ANOR, or MISDEME'\ 
OUR, S. a flight offence ſomething k 
than a crime, and generally applied to { 
deſect of mannersor breeding. 

To MISDISTI'NGUJSH, v. A. tom 
wrong diſtinctions. We do miſdiſtinguib 
Eooker. 

M'SDOFER, S. an offender ; one gui 
of crimes or faults, F 

To MISEMPLO'Y, V. A. to apply to 
wrong or improper uſe. - 

MISEMPLO'YMENT,, S. the act of 
plying time to an improper uſe. 

Mi'spk. s. [Lat.] a perſen, who, they 
poſſeſled of riches, endures all the ſultcrin 
and hardſhips of indigeuce, either to e 


MI'SCEUCLANY, S. a book conſiſting of 
a collect on of different pieces. | 
To MISCA'ST, V. A. to compute wrong. 
MISCHA/NCE, S. itl-lvek: A thing 


or avoid ſpending them. 
MISERABLE, Adj. [Fr. from mi 

Lat.] unhappy; wretched, Very d 

Stiagy ; ſaving ; or penurious to excels. 


happening amiſs; an unlucky rdiſchance. 
MISCHIEF, S. [meſchef, old Fr.] an 
thing done to injure another, Any ill-con 
ſequence. | 
© To MISCHIEF, v. A. to hurt or in- 
ure. 
MISCHIEF-MAKER, S. a perſon who 
promotes quarreis, and cauſes miſchief, 
MISCHIEVOUS, Adj. hurtful ; injui- 
ous; ſpiteful; malicious, | 
MISCHIF/VOUSLY, Adv. with an in- 
tention to do hurt or injury. | 
MISCHIEVOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
delighting in doing injury to others. 
MUYSCIBLE, Adj. {from miſcee, Lat.] ca- 
pable of beirig mixed. 


or Citation, 


MISCITA TION, S, a wrong quotation | 


MI'SERABLENESS, S. the quality wit 
denominates a perſon an dbjet of pity. 
cefſive parſimony, or pehury. 

MVSERABLY, Adv. ſo us to be 
an object of compaſſion. Deſperately; ſhod 
ingly. ** Miſerably (bbed to death. Swi 
Wretchedly ; meanly. Covetouſly, pen 
oully. 

MISERY, S. [miſere, Fr. miſeria, 1a 
wretchedacfs, unhappiheſs, or calamity. 

MISESTEEM, S. the act of looking 
a perſun or thing as an object of contempt 

To MISF'/ASHION, V. A, to form 
or amiſs. | 

MISFO'RTUNE, S. want of ſucceſs, 
attaining the wiſh or ends which are inte- 


ed, Calamity; ill-luek, or poverty, * 


Clent e 
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M1S | 
ppening by a perſon's own fault or neg- 


To MISGI'VE, v. A. to ſuſpeft. To 
ige ſomething ill; to ſuſpect ſomething 
oy generally uſed with the reciprocal pro- 
uns me, he, &c 


To MISGO'VERN, V. A. to govern 


MISGO'VERNED, Adj. under no re- 
int; ill-bred, ** Rude, wiſgevern d 
ds.” Shak. . 

MISGO'VERNMENT, S. ill adminiſtra- 
| of affairs. Ill management. Irregula- 


MISGUTDANCE, S. a falſe direction. 

o MISGUI'DE, V. A. to direct wrong. 
conduct wrong. 

ISHA'P, S. any evil or calamity that 
pens unexpectedly. 

o MISINFER, V. A. to draw a wrong 
ence or concluſion. 

o MISIN FORM, V. A. to deceive by 
e accounts, or repreſentations, 
ISINFORMA'TION, S. a falſe intel- 
nce or information, 

To MISINTE'RPRET, V. A. to explain 
wrong or improper ſenſe. 
oMISJUDGE, V. A. to form falſe 
ions or opinions. 

oMISLA'Y, V. A. to lay in a wrong 
to put away, ſo as not to be able to 
| again, ; | 

To MISLE/AD, V. A. [preter and part. 
, nifled] to guide in a wrong way or path; 
betray to miſchief or miſtake under a pre- 
e of guiding, 

ISLE'ADER, S. a perſon that ſeduces 
eads to ill, . 

To MISLI'KE, V. A. [miſliccian, Sax. ] to 
pprove, or be not pleaſed with. 

o MVSLE, V N. to rain in drops that 
not to be diflinguiſhed like a thick 


o MISMA'NAGE, V. A. to conduct or 


7 
- 1 ige Wrong. 

„u NAGEMENT, s. defect of 
y Ab uct or behaviour. 


0 MIS MATCH, V. A. to make a 
lakein matching, 

9 MISNA'ME,V. A. to call by a wrong 
Ie. 

ISNO'MER, s. Fr.] in Law, the 
aking a perſon's name or the uſing of 
name for another, which is deemed a 
cent cauſe for the abatement of writs. 
ISO 'GAMIST, S. [from woo, and 
5 Gr. ] one that hates or has an averſion 
arriage. N 

0 MispELL, V. A. ſpreter and part. 
niſpelt] to ſpell wrong or improperly. 

0 MISPE'ND, V. A. {pret. and part. 
niſtent] waſte, conſume to no purpoſe, 
Tow away. To waſte or decay, uſed 
the reciprocal pronoun. © Miſpend: 
-* Philips, 


ry, 


MIS 


' MISPERSUA'SION, s. a wrong idea, 


notion, or falſe opinion. 
* MISPLA CE, V. A. to put in a wrong 
place. 

To MISPO NT, V. A. to place a wrong 


= improper point or ſtop after a ſentence. 


MISPRI'SION, $. ſcorn, flight, diſdain, 
or contempt, ** Of thy viſpriſon muſt per- 
force enſue—ſome true — turned.“ Shak. 
In common Law, a neglect or overſight 3 
thus, where a perſon is privy to a treaſon or 
felony, and neglects the revealing of it, it is 
called miſprifion of thoſe crimes, This word 
is likewiſe extended to any contempt of the 
king's prerogative, either by refuſing to aſſiſt 
him, or by writing againſt his perſon or go- 
vernment, &c, 

To MISQUO'TE, V. A. to cite or quote 
an author's words wrong. 

To MISREPO'RT, V. A. to give a falſe 
account of. 


repreſentation. 
To MISREPRESE' NT, V. A. to — * 


ſent to diſadvantage; to repreſent falſely, 
thrauoh malice. 

MIiSREPRES®NTA'FTION, S. the att 
of wilfully repreſenting a thing falſely. 

MISRU'LE, S. tumult ; confuſion. 

MI'SS, S. a term of compliment uſed in 
addreſſing a young and unmarried lady. Fi- 
zuratively, a miſtreſs, or proſtitute; -** Six 
miſſes had beſides his lawful wife. Dryd. 

To MISS, v. A. [ pret. iſſed, part, paſſ. 
miſt, Miſſen, Belg.] to miſtake ; to fail of 
obtaining. To diſcover ſomething unex- 
pectedly wanting. To omit, To perceive 
the want of. Neuterly, to fly wide from, 
not to hit a mark, To prove unſucceſsful. 
To fail or miſtake, To be loſt or wanting. 
To fail or miſcarry. To fail to obtain, 
learn, or find; ſometimes uſed with of be- 
fore the ſubject. , 

MISS, S. loſs; want; failure, or miſ- 


To MISH"APE, v. A. [part. miſhapen ] 
to ſhape or form ill; to play To direct 
wrong or ill. Miſbapen in the conduct. 

MP SSILE, Adj. { mifflis, Lat. from miſſus, 
Lat. thrown | thrown by the hand, or trom 
an engine, Striking at a diſtance, applied to 
weapons. 5 

MYSSION, S. [miſſo, Lat.] commiſſion ; 
the ftate of a perſon employed by another. 
A perſon ſent on any account ; uſually ap- 
plied to thoſe who are ſent to propagate the 
goſpel in foreign parts. Diſmiſſion or dis- 
charge. Demanded a miſfon or diſcharge. 
A f.ction or party. Made emulous miſe 


ont *mongſt the gods themſelves.” Shak, 


MISSIONARY, MISSIONER, S. [mi/- 
fionarie, Fr.) a perſon ſent to propagate reli- 
gion in foreign parts. 


| 


MISSISSIPPI, a large river of North 
Y. 2 America, 


MISREPO/RT, S. a falſe account, or 


— 
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America, whoſe ſource is unknown : it paſſes 
S. through Louiſiana, a delightful country 
inhabited by ſavages, and runs above 2000 
miles, till it falls into the gulph of Florida, 

MUISSIVE, Adj. ſuch as may be ſent; 
ſuch as are flung at a diſtance by the hand, 
or from an engine, applied to weapons. 
% The — 72 weapons fly. Dryd, 

MYSSIVE, S. [Fr.] a letter ſent, A 
metſenger. ** Miſſtves (came) from the 
king.“ Shak. - | 

To MISPE'AK, V. A. [preter miſpoke, 

rt. miſpoken ; it ſhould, according to ana- 

gy, be written 1 to ſpeak wrong 
or amiſs, Donne ſpells it with a double /, 
as we have adviſed. Her early child miſ- 
ſpeak half-uttered words. Donne. 

MI'ST, S. [Sax. and Belg.] a meteor, 
conſiſting of a low thin cloud; or ſmall rain, 
whoſe drops are not to be diſtinguiſhed. Fi- 
guratively, any thing that darkens, or ob- 
cures, 

To MTI'ST, V. A. to cloud; to cover 
with a moiſt vapour. 

MI'ST, part. of MISS, 

To MISTA'KE, V. A. to conceive a 
wrong idea of; to take one thing for ano- 
ther. Neuterly, to err; to form a falſe 
judgment, idea, or opinion. 


MISTA'KE, S. the act of taking a ming 


for what it is not. 

To be MISTAKEN, V. N. to form a 
wrong opinion, idea, or judgment. 

MISTA'KINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to form a wrong judgment, opinion, 
or notion. 

To MISTA'TE, V, A. to ſtate wrong ; 
to repreſent in a wrong or falſe light. 

To MISTERM, V. A. to call by a wrong 
name, 

MVISTERY, S. [mefliier, Fr.] in Law, 
an art, trade, employment, or occupation, 
This word is generally, but improperly writ- 
ten myſtery. - | 

To MISTI'ME, V. A. to do at an un- 
ſeaſonable, or improper time. N 

MISTINESS, S. eloudineſs; the ſtate of 
being overcaſt. 

MTSTION, S. [from mifus, Lat.] the 
ſtate of being mixed. 

MUVSTLETOE, S. [myftel, myſteltan, Sax. 
a kind of a plant growing on oak and other 
tices, which is propagated in the following 
remarkable manner; the miſletoe thruſh, 
which feeds on the berries of this plant, 
opens the ſeeds from tree to tree; and the 
viſcous part of the berry ſticking on its beak, 
he ſtrikes it on the branches of ſome neigh- 
bouring tree in order to cleanſe it, and b 
that means leaves the ſeed which adhered, 
by means of this viſcous matter, on the 
bark; which lighting on a ſmooth part of 
the bark, faſtens itſelf to it, and the follow- 
ing winter ſprouts out and grows, This 


MIT 
Druids, and it is now cuſtomary to hang a 
up in the kitchens of inns, &c, in i 
country, : 


plant was held in great eſtimation by the 


MISTLIKE, Adj. reſembling a mit Cc 
like a miſt, © 
MI'STOOK, Part. Paſſ. of MISTAKE in 
MISTRESS, S. [maitreſſe, formerly an | 
ten maiſtreſſe, Fr.] a woman who g a 
and manages a houſe, and keeps ſervant, | co 
woman ſkwlled in any thing. A woman uh tic 
is the object of a perſon's love, in a gu ke 
ſenſe, A proſtitute; uſed as an addre( ke 
.contempt. Miſtreſs of herſelf, implies, | du 
a woman is in her ſenſes, or has her g 5 
ſions in ſubjection to her reaſon. 
MIS FRU“S T, S. ſuſpicion; want of dit 
fidence ; doubt. of 
To MISTRU'ST, V. A. to fuſped; | 
doubt. on 
MISTRU'STFUL, Adj. ſuſpicious; & 
fident. of 
MISTRU'STFULNESS, S. the quali fat 
ſuſpecting, or doubting the fidelity of ande mi 
MISTRU'STFULLY, Adv. in («> ing 
manner as betrays ſuſpicion, | 
MISTRU'/STLESS, Adj. free from (i am 
cion ; confident. vel 
MISTY, Adj. cloudy; overcaſt; ma 
ſcure; dark. nen 
To MISUNDERSTA'ND, V. A. ton len 
any perſon's words in a wrong ſenſe, WW ma 
miſtake. / ; 
MISUNDERSTA/NDING, S. a 4 ri 
ence, ſhyneſs, or diſagreement, imp . 
that the parties do not per fechiy under con 
each other. An error; a falſe judgment I 
conception of the meaning of words. d 
To MISU'SE, V. A. { meſuſer, Ft. can 
uſe in an improper manner; to abuſe. ing 
MISU'SE, S. an ill uſe or treatment. " 
MI'TE, S. [mitte, Belg.] a very ſmil rout 
ſet which breeds in cheeſe, and is 4s N 
imperceptible to the naked eye, In wit and 
the twentieth part of a grain; in m tuo1 
the third part of a farthing : Proverdi whi 
any thing very ſmall or trifling. gene 
I'THRIDATE, S. Fr.] a kind af bec: 
tuary ; one of the capital or principal men 
eines of the ſhops, conſiſting of var) four 
ingredients, and receiving its name! 1 
Mithridates king ot Pontus, who by a 
inventor. M 
MI'TIGANT, Part. [mitigans, Lat) M 
ent; or lenitive. lace 
To MITIGATE, v. A. Cie che 
to abate or leflen, applied to rigour 0 M 
rity. To ſoften or aſſuage, applied % Lat. 
To calm, applied to the heat and tua tivel 
of factions. low 
MITIGA'TION, S. the act of | Fick 
or mitigating any puniſhment, iv « M 
ain. place 
MYTRE, 8. [mitre, Fr, Urea, ] | wonl 
pointed and cloft a top, worn on the® ſome 
| biſhops and abbots on ſolemn occalioWw grey, 


MOC 


i Heraldry, borne as a creſt by a biſhop and 
archbiſhop. 

MI'TTENS, S. [mitaine, Fr.] gloves that 
cover the arms, but not the fingers. 

MITTENT, Part. {mitrens, Lat.] ſend- 
ing forth or emitring, 

MIUTTIMUS, S. [Lat. we ſend] in Law, 
a writ for transferring records from one 
court to another, Likewiſe a writ of a juſ- 
tice of the peace, directed to the goaler, or 
keeper of a priſon, for receiving and ſafe 
keeping an offender, till he be delivered by 
due courſe of law. 2 Infl. 590. Dyer 29. 
5R. 2. c. 15. 

To MIX, V. A. [mixtus, Lat.] to unite 
diferent bodies into one maſs. To compoſe 
of different things or ingredients. 

MI'XTION, S. [Fr.] mixture; uniting 
one body with another. 

MIXTURE, S. [wixtura, Lat.] the act 
of adding different things together. The 
fate of different things united together. A 
maſs or liquor formed by uniting different 
ingredients. 

MIZZEN, S. [meaſane, Belg, miſaine, Fr.] 
amaſt in the ſtern or back of a ſhip; in ſach 
vellels as have two mizzens, that next the 
main maſt is called the main-mizen and that 
next the poop the bonaventure mizzen : the 
length of this maſt is half that of the main- 
malt. f 

To MO AN, V. A. [maenan, Sax. to 

rieve] to ſhow or expreſs ſorrow by the 
coks, a mournful tone of yoice, and diſmal 
complaints. 

MO'AN, S. lamentation ; ſorrow. 

MO'AT, S. [from motte, Fr, a mound] a 
ou of water in a channel round a build- 

of. 
To MO'AT, V. A. [mitter, Fr. ] to ſur- 
round any building with a canal or ditch, 

MOB, S. [contracted from mobile, Fr. 
and Lat.] the croud; the vulgar ; a tumul- 
tuous multitude. In dreſs, a woman's cap, 
which you or ties under the chin, and is 
generally worn to ſleep in z perhaps ſo called, 
becauſe commonly worn all day long by wo- 
men in low circumſtances, an as are 
found in mobs and riots, 

To MO'B, V. A. to harraſs or overbear 
by a mob, riot, or tumult. 

MO'BBISH, Adj. mean; vulgar. 

MOBILE, S. Fr. and Lat.] the popu- 


lace or vulgar. A tumultuous aſſembly of 


the common people. 

MOBLULITY, s. bil, Fr. mobilitas, 
Lat.] the power of being moved; Figura- 
tively, quickneſs of motion; actively, in 
low language, The vulgar or populace. 
Fickleneſs or inconſtaney. 

« MO'CHO-STONE, S. [from Mocha the 
place whence it is brought, and. therefore 


wonld be better ſpelt mocha-flone) a ſons 


ſomewhat of the agate kind, of a clear horny 
grey, with figures repreſenting moſſes, ſhrubs 


MoD 

and branches, in the ſubſtance of the ſtone z 
which is valued in proportion to the perfec- 
tion of the figures that are repreſented, 

To MO'CK,. V. A. [moccio, Brit, moguer, 
Fr.] to deride, ſcoff, or laugh at. To du- 
ride by imitating a perſon's actions. To de- 
feat; to elude, to diſappoint a perſon's ex- 
pectations: To delude with words, © Hi. 
therto haſt thou zocked me and told me lies. 
Fudg. xvi. 13, 15. To raviſh, force, or 
abuſe. The Hebrew ſervant—came in 
unto me to mock me. Gen. xxxix, 17, Neu- 
terly, to ſcoff or jeſt at: To ſpeak merrily 


or in jeſt, oppoſed to earneſt. He ſeemed 


as one that mocked.” Gen, xix. 14. 

Mock, S. ridicule ; a ſnzer; an act of 
contempt ; an object of ridicule ; a contemp- 
tuous mimickry of a perſon's voice or man- 


ner. 

MO CK, Adj. counterfeit; falſe; not real 
or genuine. Uſed in the ſame ſenſe in com- 
poſition. 

MO'CKER, S. one that ridicules, or mi- 
mics the action or manner of another, A 
deceiver ; an impoſtor. 

MO/CKERY, S. derifion; fcorn ; ridi- 
eule; mimickry. Sport. A counterfeit ap- 
rance. or 
MO/CEINGLY, Adv. with inſult, ridi- 
cule, or contemptuous mimicry, : 

MO'CKING-STOCK, S. che object of 
deriſion, or ridicule. 

MO'DAL, Adj. [modale, Fr. moralis, Lat.] 
relating to the form only, oppoſed to eſ- 
ſence, 

MODALITY, S. an accidental differ- 
ence : The quality of an accident. 

MODYE, 8. [ mode, Fr. modus, Lat.] form. 
Gradation or degree. What modes of fight.” 
Pope. Manner or method. State or appear- 
ance, Faſhion or cuſtom, | 

MO/DEL, S. [modele, Fr. modulus, Lat.] 
a copy to be imitated, A mould. A ſtan- 
dard by which any thing is meaſured. 

To MODEL, V. A. [modeler, Fr.] to 
plan; to ſhape; to form, mould or deli- 


neate. 
perſon that plans, 


Mo pDELLER, S. a 
ſchemes, or contrives. 

MO*DERATE, Adj. [mederatus, Lat.] 
temperate, or between the two extremes, op- 
poſed to exceſſive. Not hot, __ to tem- 
per; not extravagant, applied to expence : 
Not extreme, or ſanguine in opinion, Of a 
middle rate. 

To MO'DERATE, V. A. f[muderatus, 
Lat.] to keep within due bounds and limits; 
to repreſs, regulate, or reſtrain. To make 
temperate, © Moderate your ſkĩies. Black- 


more. Se 
MO'DERATELY, Adv. temperately 

mildly. In a middle degree. 
MO'DERATENESS, S. the quality of 


keeping within any two extremes. 
MODERATION, S. { roderatic, _ 
t 
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f the ſtate of keeping betwixt two extremes. | MO'DISH, Adj, agrecable to the faſhion, 

Forbearance of extremity, or abſtinence taſte, mode, or reigning cuſtom. 

from violence in party. Calmneſs; tem- MO'DISHLY, Adv. faſhionably. , 
rance or equanimity, from moderation, Fr. MO'DISHNESS, S. taſte in dreſs; 1 

Frupality, applied to expence. ſtrict obſervance of the faſhion, 
MODERA'TOR, S. ¶ Lat. moderateur, Fr.]] To MO'DULATE, V. A. [ modulatys, 

a perſon or thing which keeps one from fly- | Lat. Pin Muſic, to change the key and return 

ing ivto exceſſes. A perſon who preſides at to it again without giving any offence to the 


a diſputation, to reſtrain the contending | ear. 


parties from indecency, confine them to the | 


MO'DULATION, S. [Fr.] in Mo. 


point in queſtion, and point out the conclu- | ſie, the act of keeping in, and on oc- 


ſiveneſs or incluſiveneſs of their 2 
MODERN, S. [moderne, Fr. 


caſion changing the key; and returning 


ate; not to it again without giving offence to the 


long done or exiſting ; oppoſed to ancient. ear. The regular progreſſion of the ſeveral 
* Uſed by Shakeſpeare, ũguratively, for vul- parts through the ſounds that are in the har. ing 
gar; mean; and common, becauſe both the mony of any particular key, as well as the q 
writers and the productions of the prefeat | proceeding naturally from one key to the ma 
age, are not much valued when compared other. Sound modulated. 1 
with thoſe of the ancients, and things which | MODULA'TOR, S. a perſon that forms mal 
we daily ſee with our own eyes, are common, | ſounds to a certain key. | Cer: 
To make modern, and familiar things, ſu- | MO'DULE, S. { modulus, Lat.] a model; V 
ernatural. Shak. a repreſentation or mere ſhadow. In Archi- * 
MO'DERNISM, S. any thing formed ac- | tecture, a certain meaſure, taken at pleaſure, _ 
cording to the preſent taſte, oppoſed to that | for regulating the ſymmetry or diſtribution mel 
© of the ancients. A word coined by Swift, | of the whole building. 1 ous | 
MO'DERNS, S. thoſe who are living now] MO'DUS, S. [Lat.] in Law, the giving M 
or have lived lately, oppoſed to the an- | a particular ſum of money to a miniſter in- ſcock 
cients. ſtead of his tithes, in kind. M 
To MO'DERNIZE, v. A. to form any] MO HAIR, S. {mvere, Ft.] thread mae ae 
thing to the taſte of the preſent age; to alter | of camels or other hair. ** 
| any thing ancient to the preſent or modern] MOTFDORE, S. [moede, Port.] a Portugal x M 
| taſte. gold coin valued at 25 ſhillings flerling cuc- — 
| * MO'/DERNNESS,- S. the quality af be- rent in England, | , Me 
lately made or received. A novelty. MOVETY, S. [meitie, Fr.] half: oneof 0 
MO DE ST, Adj. [modeſte, Fr.] humble, | two equal paris. A part, ſhare, or pot- Mc 
in opinion of one's own abilities and free tion. weigh 
from boaſting, In doing any thing for fear] To MOT'L, V. A. [mouiller, Fr.] to dawb — 
of incurring cenſure. Chaſte, free from, | with dirt. To fatigue. Neuterly, to h- e 
and avoiding every appearance of vice. bour in the mite; to toil, or labour very MC 
Without exceſs ; moderate. By a made | hard. — 
con verſation. Addiſ. : MOIST, Adj. [meifte, mite, Fr.] wet is Wi: = 
MO'/DESTLY, Adv. in an humble, | a {mall degree. Juicy. Wu 
chaſte, and moderate manner. Without ex-] To MOIST, or MOI'STEN, V. A. to ee 
ceſs, forwardneſs, boaſting or impudesce. | make wet in a ſmall degree. * 
MOD EST, S. a virtue which includes, MOVSTENER, S. that which maiſtens er 0 K 
an humble opinion of one's own abilities, makes wet in a very ſmall degree. 1101 


an abhorrence of the leaſt appearance of 
vice, and a fear of doing any thing which 
may incur cenſure or give offence. 

MO'DESTY-PIECE, S. a narrow bor- 
der, which runs along the upper part of the 
ſtays before, and is part of a woman's tucker, 

MODICUM, S. a ſmall portion, part or 
pittance. - oY 

MOPIFVABLE, Adj. capable of receiv- 
ing a difference or alteration. 

MODIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
giving a thing new forms. That which 
gives a thing any particular manner of be- 
ing. 

To MO'DIFY, v. A. ſmedifier, Fr.] to 
chaqge the form, accidents or qualities of a 
thing. Figuratively, to ſoften or moderate, 
« He modifies his firit ſevere degrees.” Dryd, 
Should not this have been written mo/lify f 


MOTSTNESS, S. the quality of deiog 
wettiſh. . | 
MOISTURE, S. a ſmall quantity of wa 
ter or liquid. Dampueſs. 

MO LE, S. [al, Sax. mol, Belg. mazl, 
Teut.] in Phyſc, a ſhapeleſs concretion of 
extravaſated blood. which forms into a kind 
of fleſh, and is called a falſe conception. 4 
natural ſpot on the ſkin, frequenily having 
hair growing in it. A little animal or beet, 
which caſts up the corth in little hillock%, 
formerly ſuppoſed to be blind, but by wo- 
dern naturaliſts, proved to have perfect c3& 
and holes for them through the (kin, about 
the ſize of a pin's head: As this animal i 
deſtined to live under ground. this circum- 
ſtance is no {mall proof of the wiſdein of 
our beneficent creator, A mound ; dyke; 
or port, From mole, Fr. moles, Lat. molo, Ital 


MO'LE 


MON 


ground. 


diſturb, trouble, haraſs, or vex. 


eni»g or making ſoft, 


18 ſoftened, or appeaſed. 


the 
2 ing ſoft, Mitigation, or pacification, 
= MO'LLIFIER, S. that which appeaſes, 


the makes ſoft or calm, # 
To MO'LLIFY, V. A. [e, Lat.] to 
make ſoft. To appeaſe. To leſſen or mo- 


derate, applied to any thing rigorous. 
a. MO'L'TEN, Part Paſſi ve of Mele. 
hi, MO'LOSSES, MO'LASSES, S. [melaz- 
Hi xo, Ital. whence-it ſeems moſt proper'y ſpelt 
* melaſſes] treacle, In Diſtillation, a ſpititu- 


ous tiquor diſtilled from treacle, 
MO ME, S. a dull, ſtupid blockhead ; a 
— ſiock ; a poſt. 
MOMENT, S. Fr. momentum, Lat. | 
67 conſequence, importance. Force, or acting 
power, An indiviſible particle of time, 
MO'MENTALLY, Adj. for a moment. 


vga « — remaining. Brown, 
MO'MENTARY, Adj. done in, or taft- 
4 jug but a moment. 


q MO'MENTOUS, Adj. [momentum, Lat.] of 
= weight, conſequence, 'or 1mportance. 
MON'ACHAL, Adj. [ monacal, Fr.] mo- 


laub g 

* niſhe ; relating to monks, 

very MO'NACHISM, S. [ monachiſme, Fr.] the 
tate of monks : A monaſtic Hife. 

+ is WI. MONARCH, Ss. [Fr. from Re. Gr. a 
lwgle, and apxe;, Gr. ruler}'a king; a gover- 

WY wn mveſted with abſolute authority. Any 

. hing fuperior to others of the fame kind. 

os The monarch oak.“ Dryd. A prefident, 


* Come thou monarth of the wine. Shak, 
eing MONA'RCHAL, Adj. governed by a 
|; gle perſon or king; fuiting or becoming 
m . — 


8 

MUNA*RCHICAL, Adj. [monarchique, 
.] belonging to a king, | 
To MO'NARCHIZE, v. A. to aſſume 
de character of a king. A little ſeem to 


MO'LEHILL, S. an killock thrown up 
by a mole in working its paſſage under-| from mardag, Dan.] the ſecond = of the 


MON 
MONDAY, 8. [pronounced r 


week, ſo called becauſe dedicated to or 


To MOLE'ST, V. A. [ler, Fr.] to| the moon. 


MONEY, S. {pronounced wann; from 


MOLESTA'TION, S. fmeleftia, Lat. ] | monnoye, Fr, it has properly no plural, unleſs 
d'{turbance : Uneaſineſs oceaſioned by vexa- | when money is uſe 


for a ſingle piece, bur 
monies were formerly uſed for ſums] a piece 


tion. 
MO'LLIENT, Part. [ms/liens, Lat.] ſoft- of metal ſtamped with ſome mark whoſe va- 


lue is fixed by authority , 


O'.LIABLE, Adj. capable of being | MO'NEYED, Adj. rich in coin or caſh, 


oppoſed to wealth in lands. 


MOLLIFICA”TION, S. the act of mak-] MONEY-MATTER, S. an account of 


debtor and creditor, © How moneymaters 
ſtand ** Life of Jobn Bull. 

MO/NE&Y-SCRIVENER, S. a perſon who 
railes money for others, and deals in con- 
veyancing, 

MO'NGER, S. [pronounced munger 3 
from mangere, Sax. a merchant or trader] a 
dealer or ſeller, After the name of any 
commodity, it implies a perſon whe deals in 
it, or ſells it; thus cbecſemonger is one who 
ſells or deals in cheeſe. Sometimes indeed it 
ligniſies one converſant with, as a whores 
manger is one that is converſant with ſtrumpets. 
MO'"NGREL, Adj. of a mixed breed. 
MON!TION, S. [Fr. monitio, Lat.] an 
information or hint. Advice. 

MONITOR, S. a perſon who warns of 
fanits or mforms of duty. One who gives 
uſeful hints. In ſchools, applied to ſcho- 
lars, one of the head commiſſioned by the 
maſter to take notice of the behaviour of his 
ſchool: fellows, 

MO'NITORY, Adj. [monitoire, Fr.] con- 
veying uſeful inſtruction, advice, or admo- 
nition. . . 

MO'/NK, S. [pronounced unt, munec, 
Sax. ] a perſon who gives bimſelf wholly up 
to devotion, and to live in abſtinence and ſo- 
litude. 

MONKEY, S. an ape, or animal bearing 
a ffrange reſemblance to man. 

MON KHOOpD, S. the condition or pro- 
feſſion of a monk. a 
MONKISH, Adj. taught or profeſſed by 
monks. 

MONMOUTH, the county town of Mon- 
mouthſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and 
three fairs, on Whit-Tucſday and Sept. 4, 
for horned cattle, and on November 22, for 


marcbige.”” Shak. 
MO'NARCHY, S8. [monarchie, Fr.] the 
* vernment of a king. A kingdom. 

* MO NAST ERV, S. ſuſually pronounced 
often written Mnaſtry, from maontfere, 
Ja houſe for perſons to retire to on a re- 
8/98 account. A convent, 

MONASTIC, MONA'STICAL, Adj. 
enoftique, Fr. belonging to one that retires 


ofa 


- 


m the world on account of religion; be- only one mem 
: miles W. of Gloceſter, 32 N. of Briſtoſ, 

MONA'S TICALLY, Adv. after the|and 127 W. by N. of London. Long. 14. 
Wa monk, 55, lat, 51,47. 


horned cattle, fat hogs, and cheeſe. It is 
pleaſantly ſeated at the confluence of the ri- 
vers Wye and Munow, which almoſt ſurround 
it, and over each of which there is a bridge. 
It was formerly ſurround-d with a wall and 
a'ditch, and in the midſt of the town there 
is a caſtle, in ruins. At preſent it contains 
two pariſh churches, and that called Monk's 
church is a very curious ſtructure. It ſends 
to parliament, It is 25 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE, an Engliſh coun-' 


5 


MON 


3 


MONOSY'/LLABLE, S. {eng Bash] i be 
ty, 33 miles in length and 22 in breadth, word conſiſting of only one ſyllable. 2d 
bounded on the N. E. by Herefordſhire, u MONOSY'LLABLE, Adj. confiiting of We: 
the S. E. by the river Severn, which ſepa- words of one ſyllable," © Monoſyllable lines,” Miſco 
rates it from Glouceſterſhire and Somerſet | Pope. 5 
ſhire, and on the W. by Brecknockſhive and ONO/'TONY, S. {monotonie, Fr.] 1 un 
Glamorganſhire. It contains 6490 houſes, | fault, or error in pronunciation, wherein: Mie 
38,840 1ohabitants, 127 pariſhes, and 7 mar- | long ſerious of words are delivered with one ve 
Ket towns. It ſends only three members to | unvaried tone, and without any cadence. he 
parliament, that is, one for Monmouth, and | MONSO'ON, 8. {mon/on, mongon, Fr. de. igt 
two for the county. The principal rivers | rived by ſome from Monſoon, an ancient pit Nef. 
are, the Rimney, the Ebwith, the Uſk, and | who paſſed the Indian ocean by means dad 
the great river Wye. The air is healthy | theſe winds : others derive it from the Por. in tt 
and temperate, and the ſoil fruitful, eſpeci- | tugueſe, which ſignifies motion or change of Wis th 
ally in the valley-, and the hills feed cattle, | wind and ſea} periodical or trade winds in M 
ſheep, and goats. Monmouth is the priaci- | the Eaſtern ſea, which blow conſtantly the Mirth. 
| town. fame way for three or {1x months, and the eat 
MONO CULAR, MONO'CULOUS, Adj. | contrary way three or the remaining fi 1001 
[pcor25, Gr. and ocuius, Lat.] one eyed; months: in the Indian ocean, the wink Hear. 
having but one eye, | blow all the year round the ſame way. 101 
MONO DV, S. \monodie] a poem or ſongg MONSTER, S. [monfire, Fr. monſira, her 
related or ſung by a fingle perſon, and ſtrong- Lat.] a birth wherein the parts differ fron gn 
ly expreſſive of grief. the general form of its ſpecies, Something WWonli 
MONO/GAMISYT, S. [from povo;, Gr. | h rrible tor deformity, or wickedneſs, lays, 
and yaje;, Gr.] one who diſapproves or dif- MONSTROSITY, MONSRUOY/SITY, hs t: 
allows of ſecond marriages, S. the ſtate of being out of the common ent 
MO'NOGRAM, S. [from prove, Gr. and | order of nature. The monſtrusſity of M. 
ve, Gr.] a cypher or character com- love.“ * Greater monſirgſity in educations.” Wiperto: 
unded of ſeveral letters. South, MC 
MO'N OLOGUE, S. peoveg, Gr, and neyes, | MO'NSTROUS, Adj, [monſfirucux, Fr] Me 
Gr.] a ſoliloquy. In monologue.” Dryd. | deviating from the ſtated or regular order « own: 
MONOMOTAPA, 2 of Africa, | nature. Strange or wonderful, Irregui n La 
bounded on the N. by Monoemugi, and on | or enormous. No minſtrous height.“ PH del, 
the other ſides by unknown countries. It is Exceſſive ; ſhocking ; hateful. ** The u. ber 
watered by feveral rivers, of which Zambera| frous ſcorn.” Bacon. ociet) 
is the chief. The air is temperate, and the] MON'STROUS, Adv. prodigiouſſy; ere ve 
ſoil. fertile in rice and ſugar-cancs, which laſt | ceedingly ; very much. A cant word. . 
grow without cultivation. There are a great! MO'NSTROUSLY, Adv. in a mann Fathed 
many oſtriches and elephants, with ſeveral | that is terrible, ſhocking, prodigious, or ou ots, 
mines af gold and filver. The houſes are | of the common order of nature, To a gre burt 
huilt of wood, and covered with plaſter, but | or exceſſive degree. hree 
they have very few towns, of which Mono- MO/NSTROUSNESS, S. the quality whic eh 1 
mot2pa is the chicf, The inhabitants are |renders any thing ſhocking or irregular. he Vii 
negroes, who have as many wives or women MONTGOMERY, the county-town ats 
#5 they can get, Their religion is Paganiſm; |Montgomeryſhire, with a market on Tub Wars i 
however, they believe in one God that crea- |days, and four fairs; viz. on March et th 
ted the world. The army of the king con- | June 7, September 4, and November e 
ſiſts only of foot, for they have no horſes in |for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes. It un-! 
the country. The Portugueſe had a ſettle- |pleaſantiy ſeated in a healthful air, on e em 
ment here in 1560, but they were all mug, |aſcent of a hill, and in a fertile foil, Jt 1W@umbe 
dered, or forced away, ſoon after, It lies once a town and a caſtle, which were dene nong 
on the ſea-ſhore, in the ſouthern part of A- liſhed in the civil wars. It only contains, : 
frica, between 15 and 23 degrees of S. lat. | 100 houſes at preſent; but it ſends a menus for 
MONO'POLIST, S. [monepoleur, Fr.] a |to parliament, and has the title of an re diſt 
perſon who by engroſſing or patent has the dom. It is 22 miles S. W. by W. of ungar 
ſole power or privilege of vending any com- |reford, 24 S. W. of Shrewſbury, and re, cf 
modity. N. W. of London. Lon. 14. 25. lat. emely 
To MONO POLIZE, V. A. to have the | 36. ns flo 
ſole power or privilege of making or ſelling MONTGOMERYSHIRE, a county er he 
any commodity. | North Wales. It is 35 miles in lenf ver M 
MONOPOLY, S. [monepole, Fr.] the [and 34 in breadth ; and is bounded on sor 
excluſive privilege of making and ſelling any | N. by Merionethſhire and Denbighſhire ; Tt 's 27 
thing. the E. by Shropſhire ; on the S. by Ra" bon. 
MONOSYLLA'BICAL, Adj. eonſiſting | and Cardigan ſhires ; and on the W. range, 
of words of one ſyllable. another part of Marionethſhire, It coy": 3 N 
\ 9 
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886 houſes, 33,960 iahabitants, 68 pariſhes, 
nd 6 market-towns. It ſends but two 
nembers to parliament, viz. one for the 
unty, and the other for Montgomery, It 
; watered by ſeveral ſmall ſtreams,” which 
un into the Severn, whoſe head is at a ſmall 
ke on the top of Plimllimon-hill, and the 
vers Rhydel and Wye have their ſources on 
he ſame mountain. This county is full of 
dich hills, with a few valleys and meadows 
it for corn and paſtures. The air is ſharp 
ad cold, on account of the mountains; but 
a the valleys it is more mild. Montgome: y 
5 the capital town, 
MO'NTH, S. [pronounced munth ; me- 
wth, Sax.] a ſpace or portion of time 
eaſured by the revolutions of the ſun or 
oon, and reckoned the 12th part of the 
Fear, A lunar mouth is the ſpace between 
wo moons; a ſolar month the ſpace of time 
hercin the ſun revolves through one entirc 
ion of the ecliptic. The calendar months 
onſiſt unequally of thirty and thirty-onc 
lays, excepting February, which in leap years 
as twenty-nine, but in the other years only 


MONTHLY, Adj. continuing a month; 
performed or happening every month. 
MO'NTHLY, Adv. once in a month. 
MONTPELLIER, one of the handſomeſt 
owns of France, and the moſt conſiderable 
n Languedoc (except Thou ouſe) with a ei- 
del, a biſhop's ſee, a famous univerſity 
here they learn the art of medicine, à royal 
ociety of ſcierices, and a mint. The ſtreets 
re very narrow and crooked ; but they arc 
lwaysclean, becauſe there is a deſcent, The 
athedral church was ruined by the Hugue- 
ois, but has been partly rebuilt. The 
hurch of Noſtre- Dame, which is one of the 
hree pariſh churches, is remarkable for its 
ugh ſtceple, high altar, and for the chapel of 
he Virgin Mary. The churches and con- 
ents were very numerous before the civil 
ars in 1861, when 36 were demoliſhed. 
But this place is moſt famous for its univer- 
ty where phyſicians are educated. The 
own-houſe is remarkable for its halls, which 
re embelliſhed with fine paintings, The 
umber of inhabitants are computed at 3000; 
mong whom are a great number of phyſi- 
ans, and 200 apothecaries, who are fam- 
us for their medicinal compoſitions, which 
re diſtributed all over Europe; particularly 
ungary water, oil of ſpike, ſyrup of capil- 
ire, eſſences, and perfumes. The air is ex- 
remely healthy, and a great number of per- 
ns flock thither from all parts to recover 
heir heal h. It is ſeated on a hill off the 
ver Merdanſon, which paſſes into ſeveral 
arts of the town through ſubterranean vaults. 
1527 miles S. W. of Niſmes, 47 N. E. of 
arbonne, 35 8. W. of Arles, 55 $. W. of 
prange, and 180 S. by W. of Paris. Lon, 
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{ MONTROSS, S. an under gunner, Or 
aſſiſtant to a gunner or engineer in the tain 
of artillery. 

MO'NUMENT, s. Fr, monumentum, Lat] 
any thing by which the memory of perſons 
or things is preſerved. 

MONUME'NTAL, Adj. preſerving re- 
membrance. Belonging ro a tomb, raiſed 
in honour of the dead, or to perpetuate ſome 
remarkable event, 

MOO D, S. [mede, Fr. modus, Lat.] in 
Logic, the regular determination of propoſi- 
tions according to their particular affirmation 


or negation, In Muſic, manner or tile, 


In Grammar, the different changes a wor 


and affeftions of the mind. Temper of 
mind: State of the mind as affected by paſ- 
lion, 

MOO/DY, Adj. angry. Mental; intel- 
leQtual : Belonging to the mind from mod, 
Sax, and Goth, the mind. 

MOON, S. {moana, Sax.| in Aſtronomy, 
one of the heavenly bodics, a ſatellite or ſe- 
condary planet attendant on the earth, 


wenty-eight days, } which ſhe moves round, as a centre, perform - 


ing her revolution in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 
minutes, in which time ſhe likewiſe moves 
round her own axis. Figuratively, a month, 
This word is generally uſed in compoſition 
for ſomething belonging to the moon. 

MOO'NEYED, Adj. having eyes aſſected 
by the moon, Figwatively, dimſighted; 
purblind. | | 

MOO'NLIGHT, S. the light given by 
the moon. ; 

MOO'NLIGHT, Adj. enlightened by the 
moon. The moonlight ſhade. Pope. 
MOO/NSHINE, S. the light or Juſtre of 
the moon. A month, in ludicrous and hur- 
— 4 language. Fourteen moonſbines.”” 
Shak. 

MOONSHINE, Adj. during the ſhining 
of the moon; by means of moonlight. 
„ You moonſhine revellers.” Shak. 
| MOO/NSTRUCK, Adj. lunatic; affected 
with lunacy or madneſs by means of the 
moon. f 

MOO R, S. [moer, Belg. mor, Sax] a 
marſh, fen, or tract of land made very moiſt 
with water. A negro, or black. From 
maurus, Lat. 

To MOOR, V. A. [from merry, Lat.] 
to faſten a veſſel by anchors, &c. Neuterly, 
to be fixed, faſtened, or ſtationed. | 

MOO/RCOCK, S. a fowl found on 
moors, the male of the moorhen. 

MOO'RHEN, S. a female fowl that 
feeds in the fens. 

 MOO'RiSH, Adj. fenny ; marſby ; 
moiſt ; overflowed. 


round, 


1. 33. lat. 43. 37. 
No. XVIII. : 


MOO'RSTONE, 8. a ſpecies of granite, 
| MCO RT, Adj. marſhy; fenny. 
S--- To 


undergoes, to ſiguify the various intentions 
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MOORLAND, S. a marſh, or watery | 
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To MOOT, V. A. [motain, mot gemot, 
ax, to mect together, or from mot, Fr. a 
word | in law, toplead a mock cauſe; to ſtate 
a point of law or argue a ce by way of ex- 
ecciſe for a degree ot barriſter in the inns of 
court, A moot caſe or point; ſuch points as 
m iy admit diſpute, 

'MO'P, S. [moppa, Brit. myppa, Lat.] an 
inſtrument uſed in waſhing floors, con- 
fiſting of a long handle, at the end of which 
are nailed pieces of woolen cloths or locks of 
wool, A wry mouth made in contempt; 
perhaps corrupted from mech. “ With mop 
and mow.“ Shak. The laſt ſenſe is ſeldom 


* 

o MOP, V. A. to rub or clean with a 
mop. Neuterly, to make wry mouths in 
contempt, *© Of moping and mowing.” 
Shak, : | 
To MOPE, V. N. to be ſtupid, drowſy, 
ſpiritleſs, inactive, or dull. Actively, to 
make a perſon ſpiritleſs. 

MO PUsS, 8. a drone; a dull, lazy, or 
inactive petſon. I am grown a mere mo- 
pus.” Swift. 

MO'RAL, Adj. [ Fr. moralis, Lat.] rela- 
ting to the conduct of life, or that which de- 
termines an action te be good or virtuous, 
Reaſoning ſo as to promote or in ſtruct in 
virtue. Popular. Generally admitted in the 
uſual occourrences of Hife. A moral im . 
Fbility is a very great or in ſuperable difficul- 
ty, not amounting to a natural impoſſibility. 

MO'RAL, S. morality, virtue, or prac- 
tice of the duties of life, A doctrine, truth 
or eres: drawn as a corollary from a 
fahle. 

To MORAL TSE, V. A. [moraliſer, Fr.] 
to apply to the conduct of oyr actions. To 
explain in ſuch a manner as to convey ſome 
practical truths. To fill with action.“ With 
his prince's arms he moralized his ſong.] 
Prior. Nenterly, to ſpeak or write on ſuch ſub- 
jets at may regulate our actions or conduct. 

MORALIST, S. a perſon who teaches 
or writes on the duties of life. 

MORA'LITY, S. [merali:, Fr.] the 
ſcience or doctrine of morals, or the art of 
living well and happily deduced from the 
reaſon, nature, and fitneſs of things, or from 
the relation in which we ſtand towards others. 
A conformity in things and actions, to thoſe 
unalterable obligations which reſult from the 
nature of our exiſtence, and the neceſſaty 
relations of life, whether to God as ow 
creafor, parent -and benefaQor, or to man- 
kind as our fellow creatures. That 
form or circumſtance of an action which 
renders it an objec of reward or puniſhment, 

MORA&aLi''ZER, S. a perſon who explains 
things in ſuch a manner as to convey ſome 
ufeful truth for the regulation of our lives, 
or conduct. 

MO'«& ALLY, Adv according to the com- 


MOR 

MO'RALS, s. conduct; practice of lle 
duties of civil and ſocial lite. Behaviou 
with reſpect to others. | 

MORA'SS, S. { morais, Fr. See MOOR]; 
fen; a moor; a bog or tract of land abound. 
ing in water. 

MOR BID, Adj [morbidus, Lat.] diſeaſed, 

MO'BIDNESS, S. the ſtate or quality dt 
being diſeaſed. 

MORBPFFIC, Adj. [from morbifique, Fr, 
or morbus, Lat.] — or producing dif. 
caſes ; injurious to health. 

- MORBOYSE, Adj. [morb:ſus, Lat.] pro 
ceeding from diſeaſe ; unhaelthy, 

MO'RDICANT, Adj. [Fr.] biting acti, 
2 The mordicant quality.” Brown, 

MO'RE, Adj. [the comparative of ſen, 
many or much, whole ſuperlative is moſt, mor, 
E greater in number, quantity or degree, 
Greater. Uſed as the comparative of prez, 
«© The more parts,” As xxvi. 12, This lat 
ſenſe is obſolete, 

MO'RE, Adv. to a 22 degree. Alive, 
preceded by ao. Caſſius is no mere. l 
Again, or a ſecond time. Uſed as a partice 
to form the comparative degree before ſuch 
adjectives which, either on account of the 
length of their ſyllables, or the want of har- 
mony, would not conveniently admit the 
addition of er, the ſyllable we borrow from 
the Saxons, who form their comparative & 
gree by that means, 

MORE, S. 4 greater quantity, degree, 
thing or time. 

MORE, {Sir Thomas} the, fon of St 
John More, knt. one of the juſtices of the 
King's-bench, was born in Milk+ſtreet, Los 
don, in 1480, and was educated at a tie 
ſchool called St. Anthony's in Thread 
needle-ftreet, where he had the famous dean 
Collet, founder of St, Paul's ſchool, and & 
veral other eminent perſons for his ſchool 
fellows. Making a very great and rapid pre- 
greſs in claſſical learning, he was recenel 
into the family of Cardinal Morton, arcl- 
biſhop of Canterbury and lord high chance 
lor, who ſent him to Oxford, but wh«the 
he belonged to Chrift Church or St. Mary 
hall iu that univerlity, is a matter of diſputs 
Having becu ſufficiently inſtructed in rhe 
ric, logie, and philoſophy in this ſeminary, 
he quitced it and entered himſelt in News- 
London, whence hc trcmoved to Lincoins 
Inn, where he (laid tit] he was an utter bat 
riſtet, After this he read a public le&ured 
St. Auſtin de Civitate Dei, in St. Lawrence! 
church in the Old Jewry, which was le. 
noured with the preſence of all the md 
learned men in the city. After this he a 
reader at Furs ival's-Ion for three ven. 
from whence he retired to the Chatte 
houſe to devote himſelt more intenſely to '* 
ligious duties, where having reſided fol 


man practice of perſons or occurrences of 
life. According to the rules of virtue. 


| years, he marricd, and ſeitling his family 
Bucklerſbury, flill attended the ſtudy ef 
law at Lincoln's-Iun. His firſt ac 
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note, was the oppoſing the demand of Henry 
VII. in parliament, in 1501, for a marriage 
portion for his eldeſt daughter, in which he 
behaved with ſuch intrepidity, that the mo- 
narch was not a little oftended at him, Af 
ter this he was made one of the under-ſheritfs 
of London; in which ſervice he acquitted 
himſelf with ſo much honour, that it recom- 
mended him to the notice of Henry VIII. 
who ordered Cardinal Woolſey to retain him 
in his ſervice ; but, notwithſtanding, his in- 
tegrity was ſo inviolable, that when Woolſey 
made a motion for a ſubſidy by the king's 
der, he oppoſed it, being then ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, and ſet it afide, tho 
at that time he was chancellor of the duchy 
f Lancaſter, and a member. of the privy 
ouncil, Having been ſens abroad as an am- 
baſſador both to the emperor Charles V. and 
o the king of France, his talents for poli- 
ics became ſo conſpicuous, his knowledge 
pf the laws being eſtabliſned before, tht, 
hen Woolſey was removed, he was declared 
ord chancellor, and diſcharged that ofkce in 
uch a manner, that ke ſeeracd rather to re- 
ect honour upon, than receive any from, it. 
The divorce of queen Catherine and the mar- 
age of Ann Boleyn he oppoſed with great 
ourage, and finding his remonſtrances ineſſec- 
ual, reſigned his .office, and retired to his 
ouſe at Chelſea 3 where living in a private 
anner he applied himſelf to his ſtudies, 
doolmg ſuch objects for his thoughts, as 
ere worthy of a man and a chriſtian. 
here are ſeveral inſtances in his private 
e which recommend him very ſtrongly to 
bur love, and our imitation, among which J 
all ſeleft that of his picty to his father: 
very day as he paſſed through Weſtminſter- 
jall, to his place in the Chancery, by the 
ourt of King's-bench, he went into that 
ourt, and if his father tat before him, would 
neel down and aſk his bleſſing. His private 
ic expoling him to the malice of his ene- 
nies, he was at laſt committed to the Tower, 
nd condemned for refuling to acknowledge 
0d take the oath of the king's ſupremacy : 
but the manner in which he behaved on the 
fold, where he was beheaded July 6 
355, deſerves a more particular account : 
Ide innocent mirth which characteriſed his 
bole life, did not forſake him here; and 
maintained the ſame cheerfulneſs on the 
fold which he uſed to ſhow at the table. 
ne was going up the ſcaffold which ſeem- 
| ready to fall, he ſaid to the licutenant, 
Pray, fir, ſee me ſafe up, and for my com- 
2 down, let me ſhift for myſeif.” After 
wing finiſhed his prayers, he addreſſed him- 
t to the executioner, who ſeemed under 
me concern, -** Bidding him be of good 
urage, and not miſs his neck, on account 
its being very ſhort,” The executioner 
vering to cover his eyes, he told him, he 
wovld do it Himſei;“ tying a cloth ove 
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them with bis own hands. Then laying his 
head on the block, he bid “ the executioner 
ſtay till he had put his beard out of the way, 
adding, that it Had never committed treaſon; ” 
and then recejved the fatal blow, I hus died 
this great man, leaving us this leſſon, that 
the beſt have their failings, and that to a 
perſon, who has a fixed and ſettled hope of 
immortality, death is not the king of ter- 
rors, but the prince of peacr, * 

MOREL, S. a platt; likewiſe a large 
ſpecies of cherry. 

MOREO'VER, Conj. beſides what has 
been mentioned, Sh 

MOROCCO, a hrge empite of Africa, in 
the weſtern part of Barbary. It comprehends 
the kiogdoms of Morocco, Fez, Tafelit, Sus, 
and the large province of Dara, Morocco 
Proper is a part of the ancient Mauritania 
Tingitana, and is bounded on the N. by the 
kingdom of Fez, on the S. and E. by Bile- 
dulgerid, and on the W. by the ocean. The 
principal rivers are, the Omnarabi, the Ten- 
hf, the Sus, and the Gaadelhabi, beſides 
which there ate ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams. It, 
is about 250 miles in length along the ſca- 
coaſt, and 140 in breadth, The land is 
mountainous in ſeveral places, ſandy, dry, 
and barren in others, nor is it very populous, 
nor fertile in corn; but there axe a number 
of camels, and ſeveral mines of copper. In 
the fields there are above 30,000 tents of 
the Arabs, who lodge with their camels, 
beeves, and ſheep; from fificen and up- 
wards they pay a tenth part of all their goods 
to the king, and they compoſe a great num- 
ber of adours or moveable villages, each of 
which has its marabout or M+hometan prieſt, 
and its chief, hom, they cle among them - 
ſelves. The empire of Morocco is 625 miles 
in length from N. to S. and 650 from k. 
to W. It is bounded on the N. by the Me. 
diterranean ſea, on the S. by Teſſet, and on 
the E. by Segelmelli and the kingdom of 
Algiers. The air ot this country is very 
pure and pretty temperace, eſpecially to the 
N. of mount Atlas. The foil, though 
ſandy and dry in ſome places, is fo fertile in 
others, and the fruits are ſo good, as well as 
the paſtures, that it would be a delightful 
country, if properly cultivated, The jn- 
habitants are Mahometans, of a tawney 
complexion, robuft, and very ſkilful in ma- 
naging a horſe, and wielding a launce. How- 
ever, they are unpoliſhed, jealous, ſhame- 
leſs, liars, ſuperſtitious, hypocrites, cheats, 
and of a cruel diſpoſition. There are two 
ſorts of inhabitants, the Arabs who dwell in 
adours, or moveable villages, compoſed of 
about 109 tents, and Berebeties, who are the 
ancient inhabitants.of the country, and who 
dwell in towns and cities. There are 2 
great number of Chrittian ſlaves, and ſome 
merchants. upon the coaſt, beſides a great 


number of Jews, who carry on almoſt all 
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the trade. This is carried on by land with | 
the Negroes, to whom they ſend large cara- 
vans, who travel over vaſt deſerts, almoſt 
deſtitute of water. They carry with them 
woolen manutaQures, ſilk, ſalt, and other 
things, and in return, they have ſlaves, gold, 
and elephants teeth. Out of the ſlaves 
the emperor recruits his cavalry. { They 
alſo ſend large caravans to M-cca every year, 
partly out of devotion and partly for trade, 
conſiſting of ſeveral thouſand camels, horſes, 
and mules, Their commodities are woolen 
manufactures, Morocco leather, indigo, 
cochineal, and oftrich feathers, in return for 
which they have ſilks, muſlins, calicoes, cof- 
Fee, and drugs. In the deſerts there are lions, 
tygers, leopards, a d ſerpents of ſeveral kinds. 
The fruits are dates, figs, almonds, lemons, 
oranges, pomegranates, aud many others. 
They have alſo flax and hemp, but little tim- 
ber. The naval force conſiſts chieflly of ro- 
vers, who now and then take large prizes, 
eſpecially thoſe belonging to Sallee. The 
_ emperor is abſolute, his will being a law, 
and he often exerciſes very great cruelties. 
His uſual taxcs are one tenth of the goods of 
his Mahometan ſubjects, and ſix crowns a 
ear of the * but the emperor often 
breaks through theſe rules, and ſeizes what he 
leaſes, He can bring 100,000 men into the 
field; helf of which are foot, and half horſe, 
but they are poorly armed, and know little 
of the art of war. 
' MO'RN, S (marr, Sax. ] the firſt part of 
the day from ſun riſe tu noon, Uſed chiefly 
poets, 
M O'RNING, S. [mergen, morgen, Sax, ] 
the firſt part of the day from the firſt appear- 


- ance of light tillnoon, 


MO*'RNING-GOWN, S. a looſe gown 
uſcd before a perſon is dreſſed for the day. 

MO'RNING-STAR, S. the planet ve- 
nus, ſo named when ſhe appears in the 
morning. | 

MO'ROSF, Adj. {moreſurs Lat.] ſour of 
temper ; eaſily d ſguſted. 

MO'ROSELY, Adv. ſourly, peeviſhly. 

MORO'SENESS, S. ſourneſs; peeviſh- 
neſs. A diſpoſition of mind not eaſily plea- 
ſed and ſoon diſguſted. 

' MORO'SITY, S. [ morgfitar, Lat.] ſour- 
neſs or peeviſhngeſs. | 

MORRIS, MORRIS-DANCE, s. a 
kind of dance in which the perſon gingles 
bells ſewed to his cloaths, as practiſed by the 
Moors. © | 

MO'RPHEW, S. [morphie, Fr.] a ſcurf 
on the face, 

MORROW, S. [morgen, Sax.] the day 
after the preſent day. To-morroto, an adver- 
bial expreſſion, impiies the day after the pre- 
ſent ; ſometimes it is uſcd as a ſubſtantive. 
% To-morrow is the time. get. 

MO RSEL, S. {from morgeau, Fr.] a 


ſmall piece; a mouthful, A meal, A ſmall 


MOR 


quantity. Morſels of native and py 
gold.” Boyle, Johnſon cenſures the laſt (er; 
as improper.” | 
MO'RTAL, Adj. [ nortel, Fr. mortal 
Lat. ] ſubject to death. Figuratively, can, 
death. Human, or relating to man. © . 
tal ear,” Par. Le. Exceſſive viola, 
* A mortal fright.” Dryd. *% Mortal angry" 
The two lait ſenſes are low, 
MO/RTAL, S. a man or human be. 


ng. 
MORTA/LI TY, S. the ſtate of a hey 
ſubject to death, F iguratively, death, WW of y-. 
Mortality my ſentence.” Par. Loft. FW ther: 
quency ot death. Human nature. Mx.Wcinn 
tality cannnot bear it. Dryd. comr 
MO'RTALLY, Adv. irrecoverably ; «Wpncra) 
tremely ; exceſſively, any 1 
 MO'RTAR, S. [mortier, Fr.] a (row M 
veſſel made of metal or ſtone in which this 
are pounded with a peſtle. In Gunney, cure 
ſhort piece of ordnance, out of which bono be 
or carcaſſes are threwn. In ArchiteQur; Me 
preparation of lime and ſand mixed with ie 
ter, uſed as a cement in building walls, &c. Hels 
MO RTGAGE, S. (pronounced mario 
from more, Fr. dead, and gage, Fr. a ple ttucco 
or ſecurity] a pledge or pawn of lands, & MC 
for money borrowed, ſo called becauſc e w! 
are of no ſervice to the debtor till the mom ¶Cerot 
& repaid, and if mot paid on the day agret MC 
are forfeited to the creditor ; ſubject, bons 
ever, to the equity of redemption jn the couſerees, 
- Chancery, The flate of a thing pled To 


— - 


To MO'RTGAGE. v. A. [pronouncvered | 
morgage] to pledge or pawn, or make over MO 
a creditor as a ſecurity. | MQ 


MORTGAGEE!, S. one who recent 
lands or tenements as a ſecurity for mover deg 
lent. | MO 

Mo R TGAGER, MO'RGAGER, 5. Wn the 
perſon who mortgages his lands, ſublt. 

MORTIFEROUS,. Adj. {mors, and f. | 
Lat.] deſtruQtive, pernicious, 12nifie 


MORTIFICA'TION, s. [Fr.] in , Mo 
gery, a diſcaſe wherein the natural jule, it 
loſe their proper motion, ferment, ee, al 
deſtroy the texture of the parts. In Fee has. 
macy, the act of deſtroying the active qui it li 
ties of any thing, applied to the ilfe Som 
quickſilver and uniting it with turpen ords ; 
The act of keeping in a ſtate of ſubj:Pund þ 
applied to the paſſions The act of ſub! able, \ 
the body by abſtinence or hardſhips, in: med 
ligious view, in order to leſſen the (.renouetvre | 
ot luſts. Any thing that fills the mind wp "ic ; 
vexation, trouble or uneaſineſs. 

ToMO'RTIFY, v. A. [mortifer, f. MO: 
to rob of all the vital qualities. In Pham ch h. 
cy, to deſtroy the active and eſſential qu MO's 
ties, To ſubdue inordinate paſſions or 7? eneral 
tites. To keep the body low by abſtin% 10/7 
in order to render its afſections more c p. 


pliant to reaſon, and to atone for for, fi; 
f » > ot > 1 1 k 


morn 


| „n gravſgre ſions. To humble, deject or vex. 
| (cn! Ncuterly to turn to a gangrene. To be ſub- 
dued ; to die away. i 
rials MO RT ISE, 8. E. Fr.] in Car- 
aut pentiy 2 hole cut in wood for another picce to 
te letinto it and make or form a joint. 
10lcnt. 10 MO'RTI 7 V/A. to cut or join with 
angry. 4 mortiſe. To cover over, ſo as to ſecure 
from (tarting/ „ Braſs nails mortiſed with 
an b. lid Arbuth. N 
MO RT MAIN, S. 
bew ad main, Ft. a hand 
dcath, Mot poſſe ſſion s makes it unalienable, and 
Fi MW therefore ſaid tô be in dead-hand, becauſe it 
Me. cinnot be reſtored to the donor or to any 
common and temporal uſe; the word is ge- 
reer applied to ſuch lands as are given to 
any religious houſe, c 
(1rory MO'RTUARY, S. [mortuaire, Fr.] in 
| thisg w, a gift left by a perſon to his pariſh 
161y, Nchorch in lieu of perſonal tythes negletes 
bombe paid in his lite-time. 
eQurez MOSA/IC, MOSA'IC WORK, S. [mo 
ith r, Fr. Pan aſſemblage of little pieces of 
„ t. Nelas marble, ſhells, and precious tones of 
arious colours, cemented on a ground of 
tucco, and imitating pictures. 
| MOSQUE, S. | meſchir, Turk.] a tem- 
ple wherein the Mahometans per torm their 
devotions. 


rom merte, Fr. dead, 
in Law, ſuch a ſtate 


gag, 
pleche 
de, & 
uſe th 


mot 
; grein oss, S. (res, Sax. ] a plant of the 
„ bo rraſte kind, growing on the barks of 


he cdu trees, &c. 
pled; To MO'SS, V. A. to cover with moſs. 
| MCUSSINESS, S. the ſtate of being co- 
nouncdFvered or overgrown with moſs. 
» Over | MO'SSY, Adj. covered with moſs. 
MQ'ST, Adj. [the ſuperlative of more.] 
onſiſtin g of the greateſt nunrber, quantity, 
dr degree. 
MO'ST, Adv. mai, Goth. w, Sax.] 
in the greateſt degree. Sometimes uſed as 
ſubltantive, and is either ſingular or plu- 
and N. Followed by of, and uſed partitively it 
12nifies the greater number, and is plural. 
in du ef? of the churches.” Addiſ. Uſed with 
al jucF--te, it ſigniſies the greateſt value, or advan- 
at, ae, and is ſin gular. ** Makes the maſtof what 
in Piet has.“ C"'Eſtrange, When preceded by 
ve qui it lignifies the greateſt degree or quantity. 
e kill Some months ar the meſt.“ Back. Such 
rpen 08ords as conſiſt of many ſyllables, or would 
bj: Cound harſh with the addition of eſe, the ſyl- 
ſubd le, w.th which the Goths, Saxons, &c. 
in 2 med their ſuperlative, receive this word 
CrenePetore them which gives them a ſuperlative 
uind wh "* as, pitiful, re pitiful, moe piti- 
ul, , 

fer, f MOUSTICK, S. a painter's ſtick, on 
Pham kehehe leans his hand when he paints. 
rial qui MO'STLY, Adv. for the greateſt part. 


R, 5. 


; of a} erally, uſually. 
b (tine MO TE, S. | mute, Sax. mots, Heb.) a 


ore cell particle, a duſt or atom, any thing 
r for ry all. | 
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MOV 


Mo rn, 8. [meth, Sax. norte, Pelg ] 2 


ſmall winged inſect which eats cloaths. A 
winged inſet of divers colours, diſtinguiſhed 
from a butterfly by its horns which run ta- 
pering from their root, 

MOTHER, S. [pronounced mutber. Mo- 
ther, moder, Sax. ] a woman that has borne a 
child. Figuratively, that which has pro- 
duced any thing, That which has preceded 
in time, or requires reverence. ** A metber 
church.” A familiar term of addreſs. A 
queen mother is the ſame as a queen dowager. 
A thick ſubſtance appearing ef a white co- 
lour in liquors ; of macder, Belg, 

MO'THER, Adj. native ; that which a 
perſon receives at his birth. My mother 
country.” | 

MOTHER OF PEARL, S. a kind of 
coarſe pearl made of the (hell of thoſe fiſhes 
that generate pearls, 

MO'THER LESS, Adj. having no mother. 
Deprived of a mother by death. 

MO'THERLY, Adj. becoming a mother. 

MO'THERLY, Adv. after the manner of 
4 mother, 

MO'THERY, Adj. full of white dregs ; 
applied to liquors. 

MO*THY, Adj. full of moths : eaten by 
moths. *' 

MO*TTON, S. [Fr. eie, Lat.] the act of 
changing place. Gait. Change of poſture. 
Thought or tendeney of mind. A propoſal. 
Lord Chatham made a motion in the Houſe.” 
An impulſe communicated. Natural Motion, 
is that which has its moving force or princi- 

le within the m_— body. Viclent motion, 
is that whoſe principle acts from without. 
Abſolute motion, is the change of abſolute 
ſpace in any moving body whoſe celerity is 
meaſured by the quantity of an abſqlute 
ſpace, which the moveable body runs thro'. 
Relative motion, is the change of a relative or 
vulgar ſpace of the moving body, whoſe ce- 
lerity is meaſured by the quantity of relative 
ſpace run through. 

MO'1IONLESSS, Adj. without motion. 

MOTIVE, Adj. {metrwvus, Lat.] cauſing 
motion. Having the power to move. 

MO'TIVE, S. {metif, Fr.] inducement 
that which determines the choice, or incites 
to action. A mover, . 

MO'TLY, Adj. ſ ſuppoſed to he corrupted 
from med/ey ; but Johnſon imagines it might 
be derived from m:th/ite, or of various co- 
lours reſcmbling a moth] of various co- 
lours. 

MOTOR, 8. [muzer, Fr.] a mover. 

MO r OR, Adj. Ii, Lat.] cauſing 
motion. 

MO'TTO, S. [Ital.] a ſentence added to 
a ring or device, or any writing. 

To MOVE, V. A. [pronounced moove 3 
from moves, Lat.] to put out of one 
place into another, To put in mo- 


tion, To propceiſc: To recommend: To 
perſuade 
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Meubles, Fr.] goods or furniture, 


MOU 


\ 


per ſuade or prevail on. To aſſect: To ſtir 


up or excite tenderneſs or any paſſion. To 
make angry. To put into commotion, 
% All the city was muved.” Ruth, i. 9. 
Neuterly, to go from one place to another; 
to change places, To walk: To go for- 
ward. 

MO'VEABLE, Adi. capable of beiag 
moved. Changing, or not always happen- 
ing on the ſame day, applied to the tcaſts 
obſerved by the church. 

MO'VEABLES, S. [it has no ſingular. 


MO'VEABLENESS, S. the quality of 
deing poſſible to be moved. 

MO'VEABLY, Adv. ſo as it may be 
moved. 

MOVEMENT, s. f nenwement, Fi. ] the 
manner of moving. Motion: Any thing | 
which moves. | 

MO'VENT, S. that which puts any thing 
into motion. N 

MO'VER, S. {pronounced as if written, | 
more] that which gives motion. Some- 
thing in motion. A propoſer. 

MOVING, Part, in motion: Figura- 
tively, pathetic, or cauſing pity. 

MO'VINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to cauſe pity and compaſſion, and ſorrow. 

MOUGHT, Verb. (from mot, Sax. macht, 
Belg. ] it was in my power. Obſolete 

MOU'LD, S. segel, Swed.] a kind of 
concretion on the top of ſuch things as are 
damp, at preſent diſcovered by microſcopes, 
to be a perſect plant. Earth, in which any 
thing grows, from melde, Sax. The matrix 
in which any thing is ſhaped. Caft ; form; 
or diſpoſition. The ſuture of the ſkull, 
wherein the (ſeveral bones meet. 

Mob LD ER, S. one that ſhapes, forms, 
or faſhions. 

To MOU'LDER, V. N. {from ue, 
Sax. dwit | to turn to duſt; to crumble, 

MOU'LDINESS, S. the {late of being| 
mouldy or contracting a whitiſh conciciion 
by being in a damp place. | 

MOU'LDING, S. an ornamental cavity 
in wood or ſtone :; In Architecture, the jet- 
tings, or projectures, beyond the level of a 
wail, column, wainfcot, Ce. | 

MOU'LDY, Adj. covered with a kind of 
white down by ſtanding in a moiſt place. 

MOULINET, S. [Fr. a diminutive of 
#r:ziin, Fr.] in Mechanics, a roller croſſed 
with two levers, which is applied to cranes, | 
capſtones and other engines to draw ropes 
and heave (iones, Cc. In Fortification, a 
kind of wooden croſs turning horizontally 
on a wooden (take fixed on the ground. 

To MOU'LT, V. N. |muy:.n, Belp.] to 
ſhes or change feathers, applied io birds. 

MOU/ND, S. [munciar, Sex.] a bank, 
rampart, or other fence of earth, In Heral- 
diy, a ball or globe with a croſs upon it, 
wiil which our kings are generally drawn: 


MOU 


From monde, Fr, or mundus, Lat. the won 

To MOUND, V. A. to fortify with | 
rampart or bank of carth. 

MOUNT, S. { mont, Fr. mont montis, La 
a mountain, or hill. An artificial hill rai 
in a garden, A bank, © Banks or muy 
of "pexpetuity.” Bac. The painted pare 
ho © the Nicks of a fan. £ 2 

To MOUNT, V. N. enter, Fr.] 
aſcend, To tower er be built to a g 
height. To get on horfeback. To cur 
to, when added together; from amr; 
«« See to what they mount. Pope. Act uch 
to raiſe in the air, to lift or force upwak 
To aſcend or climb, To embelliſh with g 
naments; to ſct in gold or ſilver. To fate 


a picture to the ſticks of a fan. To nan 


ward, to do duty or watch at any particu 
place: To mount cannon, to ſet a piece on n 
wooden frame for the more ealy ficing d 
It. © 

MOUNTAIN, S. [mmmtagne, Fr. m 
fagna, Ital. } a large hill; a part of the earth, 
riling to a conſiderable height above its ſu- 
face. 

MOUNTAIN, Adj built on a mo 
tain ; belonging to a mountain. 

MOUNTAINEER, S. one who lives « 
a mountain. A ſavage, or ruſtic, 

 MOU'NTAINET, S. [a diminitive fron 
mountain] a hillock, or ſmall mountain 
Like two fair mountaintet. Sidn y. 

MOUNTAINOUS, Adj. hilly. Figur 
tively, large; huge; in bulk, as big » 
mountain. * Aﬀeuntainous error.” Shi 
Inhabiting mountains. Mowntainous pe- 
ple.” Bac, 

MOU'N TANT, Adj. Cn, Fr.] rica 
or ſwelling upwards. 

MOU'NT+tBANK, S. | montinebancs, It 
from mentare, to mount or aſcend, à d bandy 
Ital. a bench or ſtage] a pcrion who es 
medicines in public places, and hang 
the mob from a henth or flage. Figura 
ly, any vain ignorant pretender, 

MOU'NTER, S. a perſon that climbs 
aſcends, 

To MOU'RN, V. N. ¶ pronounced nw 
murnan, Sax. ] to grieve. To wear the dt 
of forrow. To preſerve an appearance 4 
grief: Uſed with for. Actively, to grit 
for or lament, To utter in a ſorrowful ten 
or manner. The nightingale——her 
ſong murneth well.“ Nfilt. 

MOU/RNER, S. one that ſhows or 
preſſcs grief or ſorrow, One that follow 
funeral in black, 

MOU/RNFUL, Adj. cauſing forro# 
feeling forrow. Diſmal or expreflive « 
grief. ä 
, MOURNFULLY, Adv. in a forrowh 
mornful manner. 

MOU RNFULNESS, S. ſorrow; ® 
appearance of ſorrow, Grief, 

MOU'RNING, 8. ſorrow; guid 
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M OW 
{; worn by perfons on the death of a re- 
on, Cs 
MOU'RNINGLY, Adv. in a forrowful 


nner 
MOU'SE, S. {muns, Ifl ] a ſmall animal 
ating houſes aad corn fields, the prey of 


ts, 

To MOU'SE, V. A. [muyſen, Belg.] to 
ch mice. To be fly, inſidious, or upon 
catch. ** A whole aſſembly of moufing 
ats. LE range. 


MOU'SE- HOLE, 8. a hole through which 


ice may paſs. A ſmall hole. 


MOU'SER, S. one that catches mice. 
MOU'TH, S. munths, Goth, muth, Sax.] 
Anatomy, that part of the face conſiſting 
the lip, gums, the inſide. of the cheeks, at 
ich the food is received. An opening, or 
it part of a* veſſel by which it is filled or 
tied. That part of a river by which it 
entered from the ſea, Figuratively, a 
ker or orator, Some particular ſtateſ- 
u- who is the mouth of the ſtreet.“ Addiſ. 
ice or breath. Moſt ſpend their mouths.” 
oh, Making mouths, a diſtortion of 
features z a wry face made in con 
pt, © Making mouths,” Addiſ. In 
rſfemanſhip, ſenſibility of mouth or obe- 
ner to the bridle, Down in the meth ; 
plies dejected. 
To MOUTH, V. A. to utter with a voice 
etedly big, applied to ſpeech. To chew 
ind in the mouth, applied to cating. 
eie with the mouth, To form by the 
duth. 
MOU"T HED, Adj. having a mouth; de- 
ed with an affected grandeur or bigneſs 
voice, In Compoſition, foul-mouthed im- 
es, uſing abuſive language: Acaly-mourh- 
reſtrained by bafhtulneſ, from ſpeaking, 
dm uthed, not obedient to the bit, applied 
a horſe, ; 
MOU TH-FRTEND, S. a mere profeſſor 
tnendſhip withont practiſing it. You 
ot of mouth friends.” Shak. 

MOU'THFUL, S. as much as the mouth | 
contain, Any ſmall quantity. a” 
MOU'THLESS, Adj. not having a mouth. 
O W., S. [pronounced like mo, to diſ- 
guiſh it from the verb mowe, Sax. a 
P| a loft where hay or corn is laid up. 
y in mn, properly ſonib.s hay laid in a 
uſe. Hay in rick, that which is heaped 
ether in a field; but this diſtinction is 
talways obſerved, mow being uſed very 
en in its original ſenic 3 as a barley-mow, 


M.UF 


Moch, Adj. [i, Goth.] lerge, ap- 
plied to quantity; long, applied to time; 
many. | 

MU'CH, Adv. in a great degree : by far. 
Often or long, applied to time, Followed by 
as, nearly. 4 

MU'CM, S. a great deal. Moltitude, ap- 
plicd to number; abundance ; a great quan- 
tity, After hint, more than enough, a 
burthen, or very great favour, Any aſſigu- 
able quantity, uſed compatatively. Some- 
thing ſtrange. To make much of, to treat 
with great reſpect. 1 

MU'CH AT ONE, Adv, of equal value or 
influence, © Prayers: are vain as curſes, 
much at ane—in a ſlave's mouth.” Dryd. . 

MU'CID, Adj. { mucidus, Lat.] flimy ; 
muſ!y, 

MU'CILAGE, S. [Fr. mucilago, Lat.] a 
ſlimy or viſcous mater, 

MUCILA'GINOUS, Adj. [| aucilagineux, 
Fr |] ſlimy ; viſcous. 
| MUCIL4"GINOUSNESS, 8. the quality 
of being {limy or viſcous. 

MUCK, S. [mezx, Sax. ] dung uſed for im- 
proving lands. Figuratively, low, mean, ot 
baſe. Toru a muck, is to run mad, or at- 
tack every one that we meet. 

To MUCK, V, A. to dung. | 

MUCK, Adj. [mokrae, Ruſl.] wet or 
moiſt, 

MU'CKINESS, S. naſtineſs. Filth. 

MU'CEKSWEAT, Adj. a profule ſweat. 

MUC WORM, Adj. a worm that lives in 
dung. Figuratively, a miſer, 

MUC'RY, Adj | mucus, Lat.] naſty, fiithy. 

MU'COUS, Adj. {muceſws, Lat.] flimy, 
or viſcons, 

MU'COUSNESS, S, the quality of being 
ſlimy or viſcous, 

MU'CRONATED, Adj pointed.“ Mu- 
cronated or terminating in a pont.“ Mecdto. 

MU'D, S. [mud, Brit. made, Belg.] the 


moiſt earth at the bottom of water. Ihe 


duſt or dirt of the roads made wet wit!y water. 

MUD, V. A. to bury in mud. To make 
water fool by diſturbing the mud. To dawb 
with mud. 

MUDDILY, Adj. with foulneſs or diſ- 
turbed mud and ſediment, Figuratively, 
with a mixture of obfcenity. . | 

3 S. foulneſs cauſed by mud 
or dregs. | 

To MUDDLE, V. A. to make muddy. 
Figurrively, to make half drunk; to cloud 
or flupifv. 


petting of barley heaped together in a 


to MOW, v. A. to Heap tog-ther in a 
*. Donny to gather in the harveſt. 

0 MO'W, V. A. [pronounced mo, preter 
ved, part. paſſ. moxwn, from wawan, Fax.] 
cut with a ſeythe. Figuratively, to cut 
vn. "hs, 


e Wen „8. a perſon who cuts with a 
te, 


' * MU'FF, S. „., Swed.] a kind ef cover- 
2 wg 


MU'DDY, Adj. foiled with mud. Foul 
with mud or ſediments. Figuratively, 
| dark, oppoſed to bright; cloudy or dull, ap- 
' plied to the mind. Impure; dark; grofs. 
To MUDDY, V. A. to make liquors foul 
by diſturbing the mud or dregs at the bot- 
tom. To make muddy ; to cloud. 
To MU'E, V. A. {miler, Fr | to moult or 
' changethe feathers. 
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ing made of feathers or the ſkin of ſome 
animals, uſcd to keep the hauds warm in the 
winter, 

MUFFETF'E, S. fa diminutive of muff] 
a kind of ſhort muſi made of worſted knit, 
and worn upon the wriſt to keep the ſhirt 
clean A vo, 

MU'FFIN, S. a kind of liglit cake, made 
of the belt flower mixed with milk, Cc. 


To MU'FFLE, V. A. Ine, Fr.] to co- | 


ver in order to defend from the inclemency 
of weather. To blindfold. Figuratively, 
to hide, conceal, or involve, To faſten up 
the mouth of a dog with Jeathern thongs to 
prevent his biting, 

To MU'FFLE, V. N. ſmafflen, mofſelen, 
Belg. } to ſpeak inarticulately or ſo as not to 
be underſtood, 

MU'FFLER, S. a cover for the face, A 
cover made of thongs, put over a dog's 
mouth to prevent his biting. A pait of a 
woman's dreſs formerly worn upon the face. 
Chains, bracelets aud mufizrs.”” Iſaiah, iii. 


19. 

 MU'FTT, S. [ Turk. ] the high prieſt of 
the Mahommedan religion reliding at Con- 
ſtantinople. 

MUG, S. a veſſel to drink in. 

MU'GGER, S. [muggur, Run, mannmug - 
ger, Run. a multitude ; generally uſed with 
bugger, as bu — a crowdz a con- 
Fuſed multitude, 

MUGGLETONIAN, S. one who pro- 
feſſes the principles of Lodowic Muggleton, 
a journey man taylor, who lived about 16 57, 
and with his aſſociate Reeves ſet up for great 
prophets, pretending to an abſolute power of 
ſaving and damning whom they pleaſed; 
and aflcrting that they were the two laſt 
witneſſes of God which ſhould appear before 

the end of the world, 

MU'GGY, Adj. [eg, Brit, moguet, 
Arm. ] moiſt; dampilh ; — gloomy. 

MULA'TTO, S. [Span. mulat, Fr.] one 

that has a black and a white for his parents. 
b MU'LBERRY, MU'LBERRY-TRE, S. 
a tree bearing fruit, formed ſamewhat like 2 
pine apple, and affording a delicious juice. 

MU'LCT, S. [multa, Lat.] a nne; a ſum 
of money which a perſon is ſentenced to pay 
for ſome crime or omiſſion. _ 

To MU'LCT, V. A. to ſentence a perſon 
to forfeit a ſum of money for the commiſſion 
of a crime or offence. 

MU'LE, S. { mule, mulet, Fr. mula, Lat.] 
an animal generated by an aſs and mare, or 
by a horſe and a ſhe als. 

" MULETE'ER, S. [mulaticr, Fr.] a per- 
ſon that drives mules, 

MU'LIER, S. [Lat. a woman] in Law, 
one begotten before, but born after marriage, 
and reckoned legitimate, 

MULIFE/BRITY, S. [ mulicbris, Lat.] wo- 
manhcod, oppoſed to virility. 

To MU'LL, V. A. [inulicas, Lat.] to 


| 


MU L 


ſoften or diſpirit, as wine is when heated t 
ſweetened. « Mull d, deaf, ſleepy, inſer end 
ble.“ Shak, To warm avy liquor, but & Mt 
ſpecially wine, from ni, or mogen, N. 
lukewarm, y 

MU'LLET, S. ſmulet, Fr.] a ſeat 3 
In Heraldry, a bearing in form of a fat ut 


el-ſpur, having five points, uſed generallyg 
a diſtingniſhing mark of the fourth ſon, 
third brother of a houſe, from muller, Fr. 
MULTA'NGULAR, Adj. [from un, 
Lat. and angalus, Lat.] having many ange 
'MULTA'NGULARLY, Adv, with ma 
corners or angles, _ Is, 
MULTICA*PSULAR, Adj. [from mu 
Lat. and capſula, Lat.] having many d 
ſules or cells. {FF 
| MULTIFA'RIOUS, Adj. [muliiferis 
Lat.] various; having a variety or diver 
in itſelf, _ 
MULTIFA'RIOUSLY, Adv. in a vai 
of reſpects. In a complicate manner. 
MULTIFA'RIOUSNESS, S. multipli 
diverſity, or variety. ; 
MULTIFID, MULTIFIDOUS, A 
[multifidus, Lat. ] having many partition 
Divided into many branches. 
MU'LTIFORM, Adj. [mu#iformic, L 
having various ſhapes or forms, ** Them 
tiform and amazing operations,” Wat. 
MULTILA'TERAL, Adj. { from mils 
and 7atus,] having many ſides. 
MULTINO*'MIAL, MULTINOM 
NAL, Adj. having mauy names. 
MULTIPAROUS, S. [multipart:, Lat 
bringing or producing m_ at a birth, 


MULTIPLE, MU'LTIPLEX, Adj. [Ln 
manifold, In Arithmetic, applicd to ul, u 
number which contains another ſever Wiſcd b 
times. ' | ; $, 

- MULTIPLYABLE, Adj. [Fr.] that wire it 
may be multiplied, To M. 

MU'LTIPLICABLE, Adj. [from mutter 
plico, . capable of being multiplied. r one 

MULTIPLICA'ND, S. | ew/tip/icon d ma 
Lat.] the number given to be multiplied. ly. 2 

MULTIPLICATE, Adj. I ch, to 
Lat.] multiplied ; having or con ſiſlin N inari 
more than one. 199 

MULTIPLICATION, S. [Fr. ee; 
tis, Lat.] the a& of increaſing any num? Not to 
by adding more of the ſame kind, In AM 
metic, the increaſing any one number kward]y 
another, as often as there are units ers. 

number by which it is increaſed. It i MUM 
fourth, and one of the principal rue nner. 
arethmetic, chou 

MULTIPLICA'TOR, S. [Lat. MUM 1 
cateur, Fr.] the number given to mums 70); 
another by. * Or pe; 

MULTIPLI'CIOUS, Adj.[multipex, MUM 1 
manifold, rade; t 

To MU'LTIPLY, v. A [multiplir, "'cry. 
to increaſe -in number by multiphc! MU 
To work a ſum in multiplication. Ned bogy 


o. XV} 


MUM 


MUR 


ede propagate, multiply, or increaſe in Egyptian manner. In Medicine, the fleſh of 


nſerk, 
ut el. 
„ Br 


omder. 

MULPTIPO'TENT, Adj. {from malrum, 
it. and poteus, Lat.] having power to perform 
ny different things. By Jove multips- 
* ” Shak. 

MULTIPRE'SENCE, 8. [multzs, Lat. 
ch, and proeſentia, Lat. ' preſence] the 
wer of being in ſeveral places at one time, 
Mul preſence of CMN 18T's body.” Hall. 
MULTI'SCIOUS, Adj. {inuliſcius, Lat.] 
ving a great variety of knowledge, | 
MULTISONOUS, Adj. [multifonus, Lat.] 
ring many ſounds. 

MULTITUDE, 8. Fr. multitudo, Lat. 
jote than one. A great number. A croud 
throng of ſeveral perfons. The vulgar. 
MULTETU'DINOUS, Adj. having the 
ratce of a great number. Manifold, 


ea-f 
t 70% 
rallys 
on, « 


„Fr. 


, Lat] manifold, 

MULTO'CULAR, Adj. [multus, Lat. and 
, Lat.] having many eyes. Flies are 
ultecular."* Derb. 

MUM, Interj. [when pronounced it leaves 
e lips entirely cloſed, and on account» of 
ut perhaps is uſed to command ſilence} 
ence! haſh. A word uſed to expreſs 
fre or reſolution not to ſpeak. I 
MUM, S. [according to its etymology it 
ovid be written mumm, mumme, Belg} a 
jong pleaſant liquor imported from Brunſ- 
be, brewed from wheat, oats, and ground 
ns; when it begins to work they add the 
ner rind of fir, the tops of fir and birch, 
rduus benedictus, flowers of roſa ſolis, 
. (L-rnct, betony, marjoram, avens, penny- 
d to a, wild thyme, cardamum ſeeds and 
{eve cd barberries; after whieh they put new 
eggs, ſtop it up and let it ſtand two years 
fore It is drawn. ' 

To MU*'MBLE, V. N. [mrompelen, Belg.] 
mutter ; to ſpeak ſo as ſcarce to pronounce 
If one's ſyMlables. To chew in an awk- 
rd manner for want of teeth. To bite 


ly. To eat with the lips cloſed. A&- 
ech, to utter imperfectly, or with a low 
filling l inarticulate voice. To mouth, or bite 


ly. Fignratively, to flubber over; to 
nul eres; 10 mention or touch upon lightly. 
_ 00 Not to be mumbled up in ſilence.“ Dr;d. 
MU'MBLER, S. a perſon that chews 
kwardly for want of teeth. One that 
ters, 
MUMBLINGLY, Adv. in an inarticulate 
aner. In ſuch a manner as ſcarce to be 
nd though muttering diſcontent. 
MUMMER, S. a maſker; one who per- 
ms frolics in maſquerade; one who mi- 
* or perſonates any character. 
MUMMERY, S. ſmommerie, Fr.] maſ- 
reve; the frolicks played at a maſquerade. 
ery. Mimickry. 
MUMMY, S. [munie, Fr. mumia, Lat.] 
ad body embalmed and preſerved after the 
o. XVIII. 


MULTF VIOUS, Adj. [multus, Lat. and 


a body that has been embalmed. In Garden« 
ing, a kind of wax compounded of one 
pound of common black pitch, and half a 
pound of common turpentine, ſet on fire in 
an earthen pot, and alternately lighted and 
uenched till all irs nitrous particles are con- 
ſumed. It is uſed in planting and grafting 
trees, To beat to m „is to beat ſo as the 
fleſh ſhall appear bruiſed. : 

To MU'MP, v. A. [mompel-n, Belg] to 
nibble, or to chew with a continued motions 
To talk low and quick. To beg. 

MU'MPER, S. a beggar. 

MU'MPS, S. (from mumpelen, Belg. to 
mutter] ſullenneſs ; ſilent anger or diſcon- 
tent. The ſquinaney. 

To MU NCH, V. A. [ anger, Fr.] to 
chew by great mouthfuls. Neuterly, to chew 
ravenouſſy. 

MU“ NCHER, S. a perſon that cats gree- 
ay, or by great mouthfuls, 

UNDA'NE, Adj. (mund, Lat.] be- 
longing or relating to the world. 

MUNDATORY, Adj. {from mundus, 
Lat.] having the power to cleanſe. 


MUNDIFICA'TION, S. [from mundus, 
Lat. clean, and facio, Lat. to make] the act 
of cleanſing from droſs or ſediment. 

MUNDYFICATIVE, Adj. [ſee MUN- 
DIFICATION} having the power to cleaſe. 

To MU'NDIFY, V. A. to cleanſe, purify, 
or make clean. - 

MUNGREL, Adj. generated between ani- 
mals of different ſpecies ; baſe born ; dege- 
nerate, See MONGREL. 

MUNUICIPAL, Adj. [municipaie, Lat.] 
belonging to a corporation. Confined to 4 
* borovgh, applied to laws. 

NVFFICENCE, S. [Fr. munificentia, 
Lat.] the act of giving, or of doing acts of 
— or generoſity, 

MUNTFICENT, Adj, [murificus, Lat.] 
liberal ; generous, 

MUNPIFICENTLY, Adv, liberally ; ge- 
nerouſly. 

MU'NIMENT, 8. [munimentum, Lat.] a 
fortification. Support, or defence, 

To MUNTTE, V. A. [munitus, of munio, 
Lat.] to fortify; to ſtrengthen. To defend. 
* To munite themſelves againſt the force of 
fire. Bacon. 

MUNI'TION, S. [Fr. u iti Lat.] a 
fortification. © Caſlles, garriſons, unitions. 
Hale. Ammunition, or fores. © What men 
provided, what munition ſent,” Shak, 

MU'RAL, Adj. [muralis, Lat.] belong- 
ing to, or made in the form of a wall. 

MURDER, S. {mautur, Goth. merder, 
Sax. ] the act of wilful and felonioufly kiiling 
a perſon upon malice. or forethought, pro- 
viding the ptrfon dies of the hurt or wound 
within a year and a day after its being re- 
caved, 

To MU'RDER, V. A, {maurgan, Goth. 
& a to 


| 
1 
{ 
| 
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MUS 


to kill a man wilfully, and of malice fore- 
thought. Figuratively, to deſtroy, 
MURDERER, 8 ſmordar, Boh] one 
who kills another wilfully, and with malice 
forethought. 
MU RDERESS, S. a woman who kills a 


perſon wilfully, and with malice fore-| 


thought. 

MURDEROUS, Adj. cruel; bloody; 
addicted to ſhedding human blood. 

MURE, S. {mur, Fr. murus, Lat.] a 
wall. Wrought the mure Shak. 

% MU'RE, V. A. {murer, Fr.] to build 
a wall, to confine within walls.“ All the 
gates of the city were mured up.” Knles, 

MURKY, Adj. darkiſh ; obſcure; cloudy. 

MU'RMUR, S [derived from the found : 
murmurs, Fr | a complaint not openly or at- 
ticulatcly expreſſed. 

To MU/RMUR, V. N. [murmurer, Fr. 
murmuro, Lat. ] to make a low, thrill ſound. 
To prumble, or to utter diſcontent. Uſed 
with at before things, and againſt before per- 
ſons, 

MU'RMURER, S. ons who vepines, 

1mbles, or murmurs. 

MU“ RAIN, S. [marwoluth, Brit.] the 
plague, a diſeaſe or diſtemper which kills vaſt 
numbers of cattle. 

MU'SCADEL, MU'SCADINE, S. [muſ- 
cadel, Fr.] a kind of ſweet grape, alſo a 
confection made of pears. 

MU'SCLE, S. pronounced muſſel, from 
muſculus, Lat.] a fleſhy, fibrous part of the 
body of an animal, and is the organ or in- 
ſtrument of motion. In Natural Hiſtory, a 
fiſh with two ſhells of a dirty bluiſh colour; 
the manner in whieh they move, ſeek for 
proper nurture, and moor themſelves by 
means of their trunk or tongue, is ſo aſto- 
niſhing, that we cannot help diſcovering the 
ſignet of infinite wiſdom impreſſed upon this 
animal, though it appears to be the moſt 
helpleſs in the creation. 

MU'SCULAR, Adj. [from muſculus, Lat.] 
belonging to, or performed by means of the 
muſcles. 

MU'SCULOUS, Adj. [muſculeux, Fr.] 
having Jarge and ſwelling muſcles ; brawny, 
Partaling of the nature of a muſcle, 

MUTSE, S. deep thought, attention, or 
ſtudy. A cloſe and intenſe application of the 
mind to any object. With admiration and 
deep muſe.” Milt, A deity ſuppoſed to pre- 
ſide over works of genius, and tn aid the 
writer in any particular branch of ſcience, 
when addreſſed to, 

To MUSE, V. N. [muſer, Fr.] to apply 
the mind to any ſubject. To ſtudy, or re- 
volve in the miud. To be abſent of mind. 
To apply the mind ſo intenſely to the 
thoughts of ſomething abſent, as to be en- 
tirely regardleſs of any thing preſent. To 
wonder or be amazed. Muſ: not that I | 
thus ſuddenly proceed. Shak, Net much 
uſcd in the lalt ſeaſe. 


MUS 


MU'SEFUL, Adj. ploddin ired. 
or ſhowing deep thourhe 3 full' of though 

MU'SER, S. a ploddivg perſon, er on 
hat thinks intenſely. 

MUSE'TTE, S. | Ital. from muſa, Lat.]. 
ſong; a ſhort air or ſong, 
MUSEUM, S8. {povowov, Gr.] a plat 
ſet apart as a repoſitory for curioſities. The 
Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford has long bee 
in repute for its collections of this kind: 
but when we conſider the Britiſh Muſeun, ; 
repoſitory lately eſtabliſhed by the muni. 
cence of parliament, in the houſe of th: 
late duke of Montague, which contains il 
the natural curioſities collected by Sir Ha 
Sloan ; the ineſtimable manuſcripts remon 
from the Cottonian library, and thoſe like 
wiſe collected by the late Harley, cal 
of Oxford; we muſt acknowledge, that i 
has a formidable rival: before 1 eoncluk 
this article, I cannot Help doing jultice to the 
humanity and learning of the gentleme, 
who have the conduct of this noble plac, 
and can, from my own experience, ſay thit 
the collection of ſocial virtuss that diſply 
itſelf in the eaſy acceſs the litterati have! 
this ſource of knowledge, is not Jeſs gloria 
— the treaſures which ate committed i 


their charge. 

MUSHRO “OM, 8. ['muſcheron, Fr.] ir, an; 
Botany, the champignon; it appears at ft in 
of a roundiſh form, like a button; wha MU! 
ſuffered to grow undiſturbed, they increa:{Wpuſk. 
to a large ſi2e, expanding themſelves alm Mus 
to a flatneſs, the red part underneath chan; MUS 
ing to a dark grey colour; their ſeeds, uh MUs 


were long unknown, have by induſtriougran 
botaniſts been lately diſcovered, and by Mes 
means they have obtained a place amo Moss 
perfect plants, Figuratively, an upſtart, WW cloth 

MU'SIC, S. [mufica, Lat.] the ſciene . rec: 
that teaches how ſounds, under certain me its ſ. 
ſures of tune and time, may be product; M's 
and fo diſpoſed as to raiſe agreeable ſenſation, rufle 
either in conſonance, ſucceſſion, or in be MU'S 
Any melodious, or harmonie ſound vnd d uſc 
raiſes an agreeable ſenſation. ' ty a tr 
MU'SICAL, Adj. [Fr.] harmonie es 
ſounding agreeable, Belonging to muſic. Hlged, 
MU”SICALLY, Adv, harmonians ; vi To- 
a ſweet ſound, give: 

MU'SICALNFSS, S. the quality of ſound to 
ing ſweetly or hatrmoniouſſy. ter] 
MCU'SICIAN, S. [muficien, Fr. mu/caluldy, 
a perſon {killed in harmony, or one that Ms) 
feſles to play on any muſical inſtrument. groe 
\ MU'SK, S. [muſe, Fr. muſchis, Ital. Shu MU'S: 
ner imagines the original word to be Ind, Fi 
a dry, light, and friable ſubſtance, d nt whi 
purplith colour, ferling ſmooth and unt liad o 
ous, ſmelling highly perfumed, and ta mix 
bitteriſh ; it is brought from Bantam in d. To M 
Eaſt Indies. The animal which produce WP colles 
is of fo fingular a kind, that it deſerves with 
be deſcribed. It is avout the ſize of a © — — 


MUS 


od, 
ugbt. 
or ow 


Lat.]y 
leeply cloven ; its hair is of a duſky brown, 


| place Wuriegated with red and white, every hair 

The Wciog parti-coloured : The bag containing 
ig ben We maſk is three inches long, and two 
kind: ride, and fitnated in the lower part of its 


eum, ey. Mut, in botany, is the grape hya- 


munit.Wioth, or grape flower. 

of de MU'SKET, S. [mouſguer, Fr.] a fire-arm, 
ins alzrried on the (ſhoulder and uſed in war, 
r Haired by the application of a lighted match; 


* $ length is fixed to three feet oight inches, 
e like 
7. cal 
that it 


xteen in a pound: At preſent the word is 
Pnelud 


omiſcoufly uſed for a firelock or ſuſce. A 


e to tix Wale hawk of a ſmall kind, the female of 


lemen, Which is a ſparrow hawk, 
: place, MUSKETE'ER, S. a ſoldier who carries 
ſay tha muker. 


diſplay 
havet 

loriow 
11ted t 


MUSKETO'ON, 8. [muſguetm, Fr.] a 
re-arm ſhorter and thicker than a muſket, 
þ bore is one thirty- eighth of its length, it 
ics five ounces of iron, or ſeven and a 
alf of lead, with an equal quantity of pow- 
r and is fired by the collifion of a ſteel and 
nt in the lock, A blunderbuſs. 

—— S. the quality or ſcent of 
an A 


r.] 10 
at firh 
; when 
increak 


ame MUSK-ME/LON, S. a fragrant melon. 

| chan; MUSK-PE/AR, S. a fragrant pear. 

„ who MUSK-RO'SE, S. a roſe ſo called from its 
uſtriouWFagrance, 


by a MUSKY, Adj. fragrant, ſweet-ſcented. 
amo MU'SLIN, S. {mouſſeline, Fr.] a fine ſort 
tart, cloth made of cotton, imported from Ben- 


ſcience, ceceiving its name from à downy knap 


in MG its ſurface reſembling moſ. 

roduct ll MU'SLIN, Adj. made of muſlin. © muſ- 
a ſation ruffles.” 

in bet MU'SSULMAN, S. [moſleman, Arab.] a 


| whips uſed among the Mahommedans to fig- 


Ya true believer, 

MU'ST, werb imperſ. my//en, Belg. ] 
liged, forced. 5 _ 
To.MU'ST, v. A. [Ne, Belg.] mouldy, 
gve an ill ſcent or ſtink ; generally ap- 
ed to caſks, To mould or make mouldy. 
erh, to contract an ill ſcent; to grow 
uldy, : 

MUSTA'CHES, 8. 1 Fr.] whiſ- 
growing on the upper lip, 


1oNio0; 
auſic. 
Ss; W 


ff ſound 
, muſica 


that pn 
ent. 


al. $0 MUSTARD, s. [mwſlard, Brit. mou- | 
Ind ., Fr. maſtarda, Ital. moſaerde, Belg. ] a 
ce, 0! Wt which produces a ſmall and warm ſeed. 
1 une bd of ſauce made of the flour of muſtard 


4 taſtin 
m in 


-0ducti 


mixed with water, &c, 

To MU'STER, V. A. [muſern, Bely.] 
collect or bring together with diligence ; 
ſerves with vp. Neuterly, to aſſemble in or- 
f a cM form an army. 


VI"USTER, s. the a0 of reviewing an 


on goat, but taller: Its head reſembles 
hat of a greyhound, and iis cars ſtand erect 
ike thoſe of a rabbit; its tail is erect and 
ort, its legs moderately long, and its hoofs 


om the muzzle to the touch-pan, and 
$ bore wide enough to contain a ball of 


MUT 
army. A regiſter of forces that are review- 
ed. To paſs nuſter, ſignifies to be admitted 
or allowed. 

MU'STER-MASTER, S. a perſon that 
takes an account of every regiment, and 
takes care that no frauds be committed in 
the return of the names at a muſter. 

MU'STER-ROLL, S. a liſt of forces. 

MU'STILY, Adv. {from muſty} with an 
ill ſmell or ſcent. 

MU'STINESS, S. [from muſty] the qua- 
lity of giving a bad ſcent. 

MU'STY, Adj. mouldy, ill-ſcented. Stale 
Figuratively, all heavy; wanting activity. 

MUTABILITY, S. {mutabilite, Fr.] the 
uality of not remaining long in the ſame 
ſtate, Inconſtancy or ficklencis, applied to 
the mind. 


. 


MU'TABLE, Adj. [Fr. mutabilis, Lat.] 
ſubject to change. Inconſtant, fickle, or 
unſettled, applied to the mind. 

MU'TABLENESS, S. the quality of 
changing often. 

MUTA'TION, S. [Fr. mutatio, Lat.] the 
act of changing or altering. 

MU'TE, Adj. ue t, Fr. mutus, Lat. ] 
filent ; unable to day any thing. 

MU“ TE, S. a perſon that cannot ſpeak. 
In grammar, a letter which cannot be pro» 


| 


4 


ö 
, 
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nounced either by itſelf, when before a li- 
quid, or without a vowel. B, C. D, F, G, 
J. K, P, Q, T, V, are what are called 
mutes in the Engliſh alphabet. 

MU'TELY, Adv. ſilently, without ſpeech, 

To MU'TILATE, v. A. [murilatus, Lat.] 
to deprive of ſome eſſential member, part, 
or lim. h 

MUTILA'TION, S. [ Fr. ntilatio, Lat.] 
the loſs of any eſſential part or limb. 

MU'TINFER, S. one that cauſes or 
joins in an inſurrection. l 

MU'TINOUS, Adj. {mutine, Fr.] ſedi- 
tious, taking part in an inſurreftion. Reſiſt- 
ing lawful authority, 

MU'TINOUSLY, Adv. in a ſeditious man- 
ner, 

To MU'TINY, V. N. [mutiner, Fr.] to 
reſiſt perſons in authority. To cauſe or en- 
courage ſedition. 

Mü TINx, S. the act of reſiſting lawful 
authority. Sedition. 
To MUTTER, v. A. [mutio, Lat. ] to 


inarticulate veice. 
MU'TTER, S. a murmur ; or the act of 
expreſſing diſcontent with a kind of inatti- 
culate voice. 

MU'TTERER, S. one that mutters. 
MU'TTERINGLY, Adv. expreſſing diſ- 
content with an inarticulate voice. 
MU'TTON, S. {mouton, Fr.] the fleſh of 
ſheep. ! 

MUTUAL, Adj. [mutuel, Fr. mutuus, 


* 


| 


Lat.] reciprocal ; acting in ſuch a manner 
as to perform the ſame action by turns. 
Aaz Mu- 
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MU'TUALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to perform the ſame action. In return. Re- 
ciprocally. 

_ MUTUVALITY, S. reciprocation Return. 

MU'ZZLE, S. [muſeau, Fr.] the mouth 
of any thing. A faſtening of leathera thongs 
to hinder a dog from biting. 

To MU'ZZLE, V. N. actively, to bind 
the mouth. To fondle with the mouth 
clofe : To mouth. The nurſe was then 
wuzzling,” L'Eftran. 

MY”, pron. poſſeſſive. [min, genitive of ic, 
I ; min, mine, Sax.] Formerly and properly, 
my was only uſed before a conſonant, and 
mine before a vowel, as ** my lands, mine 
oranges,” But this diſtinction is ſeldom ob 
ſerved at preſent. When the ſubſtantive 


follows we uſe my, and when it goes before 1 


mine, as likewiſe in anſwering a queſtion ; as 
This is my book.''—** This book is mine. 


Whoſe book is this? Anſwer, mine; that neſ: 


which belongs to me, or is my property. 

MYO'GRAPHY, S. from qwvs, Gr. a 
muſcle, and ypaq», Gr. to deſcribe} a de- 
ſcription of the muſcles. 

MYO'LOGY, S. the deſcription of the 
muſcies. 

MY'OPS, S. [from uv’, Gr. and Lat. a 
mouſe, , Gr, an eye, perhaps be- 
cauſe the ſame defect or conformation is ob- 
ſerved in their eyes] one whois ſhort ſighted, 
or one who ſces diſtant objects confuſedly, 
and near ones diſtinctly. 

MY'RIAD, S. [ myrydd, Brit. pupiag, Gr.] 
the number of ten thouſand. Figuratively, 
any very large number. 

MY'RMIUON, S. pwupwntawr, Gr.] any 
mad or ſavage ruffian. 

MY'RRH, S. ſmyrrbe, Fr. myrrha, Lat] 
a vegetable product of the gum and roſin 
kind, of a reddiſh brown colour; its taſte 
is bitter and acrid, its ſmell ſtrong; it is 
brought from Ethiopia. 

MY'RTLE, S. [myrtus, Lat. 
a low fragrant ſhrub, bearing ſmall lègves. 

MY'SELF, a reciprocal pronoun. | from 
min ſy fer, Sax. ] uſed by a perſon to ſhow that 
a thing is done or meaut of him only. 

MYSTRIARCH, S. [ pupngior, and apyn, 
Gr.] a perſon who preſides over myſtcties. 
MYSTERIOUS, Adj. {mifterieux, Fr.] 
not to be comprehended or accounted for by 
the human underſtanding, Artfully perplexed; 
"© MYSTE'RIQUSLY, Adv. in a manner 
not to be comprehended by the*underſtand- 
ing. In an obſcure, or perplexed manner. 
 MYSTF/RIOUSNESS, S. that quality 
which renders any thing above the compre- 
heaſion of the underſtanding, 

To MY'STERIZE, V. A. to make my- 
ſterious ; to explain enigmatically. A- 
erizing the twelve ſigus. Brown, 

MY'STERY, S. (here, Fr. pverryu'y, 
Gr.] originally uſed for ſome ſacred rite or 
doQrine, communicated only to a few cho- 


e Fr. ] 


| 


NAG 


ſen perſons by the ancient prieſts. Sort 
doctrine hidden or concealed. A doch 
ſo far above our reaſon that we are inc: pat 
of comprehending it. A doctrine, concen- 
ing which our ideas are inadequate, 2 
therefore fuch, as the connexion ot what 
parts, we are incapable, in many inſtauca 
of diſcerning ; ſo that the term is relatin, 
and we have ſome ideas of a myſtery, thoug 
they are either inadequate or indeterminay, 
A trade or calling. 

» MY'S IC, MV STI AL, Adj. 2 
Lat. ] obſcure ; not eaſily comprehenced iy 
the underſtanding. Emblematical or is 
cluding ſome ſecond or ſecret meaning 


want 
MY'STICALLY, Adv. obſcutely, in phra 
manner which conveys ſome ſecret me ſtude 
ing. T 
Y'STICALNESS, S. the fate of © with 
veying ſome ſecret meaning. Myſteriod N 
8. \ 
| MYTHOLO'GICAL, Adj. relating fil x, 
the application or explanation ot fabb don 
hiſtory, | defen 
MY THOLO'GICALLY, Adv. in whe 
manner ſuitabic to the application or fi 14cre 
of fables. ad ti 
MY THO'LOGIST, S. a perſon who prive, 
plains the fables of the antient heathens, God. 
To MY1 HO'LOGIZ:, V A. ton N. 
plain the fabulous hiſtories of the heathens veriny 
| MYTHO'LOGY, S. [ug, Gr. a fabl ently 
and Aoyog, Gr. a diſeourſe} a ſyſtem of f Na 
bles. An explanation or application of Heth 
fables or fabulous hiſtory of the ancient he vorks 
thens. 5 freed" 
NA 
word 
N. uſed te 
the a 


N A liquid conſonant, and ſemi vow 
9 the thirtceenth letter in the Engi 

alphabet; pronounced like a d pi 
ſed through the __ and having an invan 
able found. Ihe Hebrews call it their 


Num, which ſignifies a child, it being dees 
ed from Mcm. Our ſmall = is forms T0 
fiom the ſmall n by omitting the laſt iron... 
From the capital N, which is the ſame Mferpleti 
the Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Saxon ccd, 
phabets, the ſmall n of the Greeks ices d att 
be fermed, by the omiſſion of the firſt led te 


of the capital, as N. When uſed for 
numeral, N ſtands for goo, and with 


daſh over it thus N for gooo. 


tribute; 
above 8 
ren ſati. 


To NA'B, V. A. [nappe, Swed, ] to cum To! 
take, or ſeize unexpefedly, Ply a w 
NA'DIR, S. [Arab.] in Aſtronomy, u © me 


point in the heavens diametrically oppobe o ditt 


our feet. to en 

NAG, 8 [nagge, Belg: nicke!, Teut.] er mer 
ſmall or young horte. In familiar langs NA't 
a horſe, Figuratively, a paramour or t a n. 
on. «© Your ribbauld zag of Eee 145 


Shak, 
| - MA 


NAM 
Sexe ATL, S. [neg!, Sax. naeghe!, Belg.] 1 


ochun kind of horny ſubſtance growing upon the 
cg, ends of rhe fingers and toes, deſigned by the 
ducen wiſe architect of our frame to defend thoſe 


e, nl arts from external injuries, which are 

whozB ſuſceptible of great pain on account of the 
(fancy WY nerves terminating or meeting in thoſe parts. 
| The talons or horny ſubſtance growing at the 
extremity of the toes of birds or beaſts, A 
ſyike of metal with a ſharp point, and gene- 
rally a flat head, uſed to faſten things to- 
gether, A ſtud or boſs. A meaſure con 
tuning two inches and a half — On the nail, 
implies immediately or without delay. We 
want our money on the nail,” Swiſh T his 
phraſe has probably ariſen from a counter 
ſtudded with nails. 

To NAIL, V. A. to faſten any thing 
with nails. To ſtudd with nails. 

NAVLER, S. a perion who forges nails. 
\ nail- maker. 5 

VA KE D, Adj. [naced Sax. ] without 
cloaths or covering. Figuratively, unarmed; 
defenceleſs ; unprovided. Plain, evident, or 
without diſguiſe. © The raked truth.“ 
Mere; bare; abſtraQed ; without any other 
additional circumſtances. In Scripture, de- 
prived of the favour and protection of 
God, | 

NA'KEDLY, Adv. without cloaths, co- 
yering, or diſguiſe. Merely ; barely; evi- 
ently. 

NA'KEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon 
without covering. Want of provilions, or 
works for defence. Plainneſs ; evidence ; 
freedom from diſguiſe. 

NAME, S. name, Goth. zam, Sax.] a 
word uſed to expreſs ſome idea. word 
uſed to diſtin guiſh a perſon from others of 
the fame ſpecies. A perſon. Reputation 
or character; renown, honour, or glory. 
Memory, or remembrance, Power given to 
a perſon to act for another. Appearance of 
an aſſumed character. In the name of 
brook.” Shak. A reproachful term or ex- 
preſſion, after call. 
To raiſe up to his brother a ve in Iſrael.” 
ent. 7. In Scripture, it is ſomctimes uſed 
tpletively, and ſometimes, when applied to 
Cod, ſignifies any thing whereby his natute 
"nd attributes are made known to us. Ap- 
pled to Chriſt, it ſignißes, his eſſential at- 
nbutes, authority, miſſion, his advancement 
move all principalities, and the goſpel diſ- 
peniation. 

To NA'ME, V. A. [naman, Sax. ] to ap- 

Ply word to diſtinguiſh a perſon or ching. 

o mention the word applied to any being. 

o diſtinguiſh by mentioning the word appli- 

to expreſs any perſon or idea, To utter 
dr mention. 

NA'MELESS, Adj. [namleas, Sax. ] with- 

ta name. One whoſe name is not known 

Ir expreſſed. 
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Iſſue, or poſterity. | f. 


NAP 
| ticularly ; ſpecially; that is to ſay 3 to men- 


tion by name, 

NA'MER, S. one that gives any perſon 
or thing a name, | 

NA MESAKE, S. a perſon that has the 
ſame name with another. | 

NAMPTWICH, a town of Cheſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 
on March a6, September 4, and December 
ts, for cattle, horſes, cloaths, flannel, bed- 
ding, hardware, and pewter. It is ſeated on 
the river Wever, which runs through the 
middle of it, and is a large, well built town, 
with a handſome church. 
ſprings, which lie on the banks of a freſh 
water ſtream, from which they make great 
quantities of white ſalt. It is 20 miles S. E. 
of Cheſter, and 162 N. W. of London. Lon. 
15 3. lat. 53. 6. 

NANKING, a city of China, and capital of 
the province of Kiangnan. It is the largeſt in 
China, being 17 miies in circumference, and is 
about three miles diſtant from the great river 
Vang- tiſe Chiang, fromwhich there are canals 
cut, ſo large that veſſels * enter the toun. 
This place is greatly fallen from its ancient 
ſplendor, for it had a magnificent palace, 
which is quite deſtroyed, as well 2s many 
ancient monuments, and a third part of the ci- 
ty itſelt is quite deſolate, The ſtreets are nar- 
row but handſome and well paved, and on each 
fide are ſhops neatly furniſhed. i he public 
buildings are mean, except a few temples, 
the city-gates, and a tower of porcelain 2c0 
feet high. They have ſeveral manufactures 
in ſilk and wool. The number of the inha- 
bitants are ſaid to be 1,000,000, without 
comprehending the garriſon of 40,c00 men, 
and here the phyficians have their principal 
academy. It is 660 miles 8. E. of Peking. 
Lon. 137. ©. lat 32. 46. 


ſhort ſleep. The fott or downy part of woolen 


cluth. 
To NA'P, V. N. to ſleep; to be drow- 


a NA PE, S. the joint of the neck be- 
hind. 

NAT PH THA, S. [Na, Gr. In Chal. 
thin mineral fluid, of the bituminous Kind, 
of a very pale yellow, with a caſt af brown ; 
ſott and oily to the touch, ſharp and unplea- 
ling to the taſte, and briſk and penetrating to 
the ſmell; it is very ſuſceptible of catching 
fire, and where it abounds exhales a, vapour 
that atches fire at the approach of any flame, 
and burns to à great diſtance, It is found 
floating on the waters of ſprings, and is 
principally uſed externally in paralytic 
caſes. 

NAPKIN, S. [a diminutive from 9 
Fr. nappa, Ital.] linen uſed at table to lay 
in the lap, and wipe the hands with. A 


Egypt 


NAMELY Adv. [neer:lict, Belg.] par- 


val 


handkerchicf. 1 am glad I have _ 


Here are falt- - 


NA'P, S. [*nappian, Sax.] a ſlumber or 


daic, to ouſe or tun] a very pure, clear, and 
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NAP | 
the neplin.” Shak, The laſt ſenſe is ob- 


ſolete. | 

NAPLES, a kingdom in the S. part of Ita- 
ly, which has undergone a great many 
changes, The Normans became maſters ot 
it in the eleventh century; and the ſove- 
reigns were called counts, then dukes, and 
atterwards kings of Puglia; but in 1:82, 
Peter III. king of Arragon, cauſed all the 
Normans to be maſſacred; and this maſſa- 
cre was called the Sicilian veſpers. After this 
Puglia was joined to Sicily, when the ſove- 
reigns had the title of, The King of the 
Two Sicilies, for about 260 years paſt. It 

' Has been called the kingdom of Naples, from 
the city of that name, which is the c-pital. 
The French entered it again in 1544, but 
were driven away, and then it became under 
the dominion of Spain, but the archduke 
harles, afterwards the emperor Charles 

I. got poſleſſi n of it in 1706. In 1735 

it was given to Don Carlos, by the treaty of 

| Vienna, who was lately in poſſeſſion of it, 
but is now king of Spain, and was ſucceeded 
| by his ſecond fon. This kingdom is a fict 
of the church, and the king pays to the pope 
every year # purſe of 75,000 crowns of gold, 
and a white hackney. his kingdom is a 
ſort of a peninſula, and is bounded on three 
ſides by the Mediterranean fea, and on the 
N. by the territory of the church, It is about 

' 250 miles in length, and 70 in breadth. 
— The Appennine mountains croſs the whole 
country from E. to W. and divide it into 

two parts, like two umphitheatres, The foil 

contains a great mixture of ſulphur, of 

/ which there are a great many mines, and 

ſeveral volcanoes. The heat of the coun- 

try is greatly owing to this; and for this 

reaſon the fruits become perfectly ripe, Theſe 

are oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, 

" almonds, dates, capers, bay-berries, and 

figs. Beſides theſe they have ſugar, ani 

ſeed, pepper, and manna. The wine that 

is produced here is excellent; and the beſt 

of this is called Lacrymæ Chriſti, This 

country is not lefs rich in flax, hemp, cot- 

ron, oil-olive, 3 wax, iron, and al- 
lum: likewiſe deer, fiſh, and fowls, are very 

common. The Neapolitan horſes are in 

high eſt. em here. As this kingdom has been 

peopled by different nations, one may readily 

conclude, that this mixture has produced 

ſtrange eſſects; for the — have not 

only the vices of the orginal natives, but 

thoſe of ſeveral other foreign nations. Thoſe 

who live in the country are greatly addicted 

to hunting, and are very ford of horſes ; 

but thoſe in the cities, paſs their time in go- 


— 


| o 


ing to and ſpeftacles, The ladies are 
) * addicted to gallantry; and thougb 
their huſband's are jealous, they find means 


to deceive them. The common people are 


fo inclined to kyavery and theft, that, in 


NAR 


Calabria, one would think the ſeventh con. 
mandment was quite forgot. There ws 
time when Italy (warmed with vagabond 
called banditti, who made robbing a bu 
neſs. Some of theſe companies were ſo bal 
and formidable, that if they intended to mu. 
der any one, he ſeldom eſcaped. This x 
carried fo far, that not only travellers wer 
aſſaſſinated in their inns, but they ſent |. 
ters to perſons of quality, requiring then 
to lay ſuch a ſum of money in a certain place, 
unleſs they were willing to be murder, 
But now this terrible race of men is quite ex 
tirpated, and the roads are free from robbe 
ries. The Jews were baniſhed out of thi 
kingdom till the reign of Charles V. but in 
1740, the late king allowed them to cite 
again tor the ſake or trade; however in 1743 
and 1744, a terrible plague happening, the 
churchmen perfuaded the king that it us 
upon account of the Jews, and fo they wer 
expelled the kingdom again. The kingdon 
of Naples is divided into tour large province, 
namely, Terra-di-Lavoro, Abruzzo, Pug: 


lia, and Calabri, which are all ſubdivided no. 
ſeveral diſtricts, . 

'NA'PLESS, Adj, not having a reer 
worn thread-bare. 8 498 ; 


NA*PPY, Adj. [nappe, Sax. a cup « 
glaſs] fit for drinking Gin a plaſs; * 
briſk ; frothy. With nappy beer.” Gy, 

NARCO TIC, Adj. { v2pxws4, Gr. drow 
lmeſs] procuring fleep ; (tupifying, 

NAR/RABLt, Adj. [from narro, Lit, 
that which is capable of being told or wt 
lated, 

To NAR'RATE, V. A. [| narratus, from 
narro, Lat.] to tell, relate, or recount. 

NARRA'TION, S. [Fr. narratis, Lat] 
an account, relation, or deſcription of at 
action or ſeries ef actions. In Poetry, the 
action or event, which makes the ſubſect d 


, NAT, 

an epic poem. 
NA'RRAT IVE, Adj. [narrative, Fr. 2 
relating; giving an account of a ſerie d vA“ 
facts as they happened: Fond of tdi ele 
ſtories or relating things paſt. Narrative d be cn. 
age. Pope. NA'T 
NA'RRATIVE, S. a relation; an «WW... 
count, or recital, An hiſtory. —_ 
- > (pain Adv. by way of n. x x 
rative. i 
NARRA'TOR, NARRA'TOUR, 5 * 
1 Fr.] a perſon who relates Nur 
. rall A 
To NA'RRIFY, V. A. to rehearſe or 1 pl 
late any fact; to be fond of telling (toni. I. 
«« I ever narrify'd my friends.“ Shak. t artil 
NARROW, Adj, [nearew, nearo, See of 
from near, Sax, naver, Belg. nearer, hey m wh 
cauſe the parts are near each other] conta. MH. 
ing but a ſmall diſtance from one extreme - Ly 


another. Cloſely ſituated to each oth< 


or having a very ſhort ſpace _— 


con- 
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yinces, 


NAT 


t, applied to time, Niggardly or covet- 
L a Med to the mind. Contracted; of] An original inhabitant. Offspring. 


aofined ſentiments ; ungenerous. Near, 


NAT 
NATIVE, S. a perſon born in any place. 


NA'TIVENESS, S. the quality of be- 


within a ſmall diſtance. © Miſs'd fo nar- [ing produced by nature. 


6. Dryd. Choſe ; vigilant ; attentive. 
To NA/RROW, V. A. [car ie, Sax. | 


& or cramp, applied to the farulties of 
e mind, or extent of our knowledge. To 
nfine or limit. In Farriery, to take too 
tle ground, and not bear far enough out to 
e hand or the other ; applied to a horſe. 

NARROW'LY, Adv. with little breadth, 
ontratedly 3 without generoſity of ſenti- 
ent, Clotely or attentively, ** He watch- 


I them narrowly,” Nearly, within a little; 


arctly. In a niggardly manner. 

NA'RROWNESS, S. the quality of hav- 
x its extremities near each other. The 
tneſs of ſpace or diftance between two 
dies, Want of extent or generoſity, ap- 
ied to ſentiments, Meanneſs, poverty. 
ant of capacity, applied to the underſtand- 


NASAL, Adj. [naſus, Lat] belonging or 
lating to the noſe. In Grammar, pro- 
punced through the noſe, 
NA'SICORNOUS, Adj. [from naſus, Lat, 
e noſe, and corm, Lat. a horn] having a 
dra at the noſe. * Naſicarnous beetles.” 
nun, : 
NA'STY, Adj. [naſz, Teut.] nauſeous ; 
thy; dirty. Figuratively, obſcene or 
wed 


NA'STILY, Adv, in ſuch a dirty, filthy, 
anger, as to create nauſeouſneſs. 
NASTINESS, dirtineſs and filthineſs. 
dleenity, groſſneſs, applied to words and 
26 


Na'rAl., Adj. [ Fr. natalis, Lat.] native; 
place where, or day when, a perſon was 


Im, 
NATA'TION, S. [natatio, Lat.] the act 
ſlwimming. In natation, the arms and 
move both together,” Brown. 
NA'THLESS, Adv. [ natheles, Sax.] ne- 
nheleſs ; notwithſtanding. ** MNatbleſs 
o endur'd.” Par. Loft. 

NATION, S. [ Fr. ratio, Lat.] a conſi- 
able number of people under the ſame 
'ernment. A government or kingdom. 
NA/TIONAL, Adj. [Fr.] public, gene- 
+ Bigorted to ones country. Confined or 
nited to a particular country. 

> TIONALLY, Adv. as a nation; ge- 
T4 7. 

NA'TIVE, Adj. [natif, native, Fr.] na- 
„ Lat.] produced by nature; natural, 
t artificial, Belonging to the time or 
of a perſon's birth, Original, or that 
n which a perſan or thing is made origi- 
ly. ** 1 mult return to native duſt,” 


by, Lift 


leſſen the breadth. To contract or ſhorten | 
je ſpace between any two things. To con 


NATTIVITY, Ss. [bit, Fr.] birth: 
Time, place, or manner of birth. 

NATURAL, Adj. {naturel, Fr.] pro- 
duced by nature. In Law, illegitimate; or 
begotten by parents not joined in wedlock. 
Beſtowed by nature, applied to the faculties 
of the mind. Agrecable to natural notions, 
applied to evidence. Unaffeted. Proceed- 
ing from natural cauſes. A natura 
death. 

NATURAL, S. one who has not the 
aſe of reaſon, A native; one born in a 
place. ** The inhabitants and naturals of 
the place.“ Abbey. 

NATURAL ISM, S. the dodtrine which 
accounts for the phenomena, and creation of 
the world from the operation of nature, 


works of nature, and is verſed in their pre- 
pertics and hiſtory, 
NATURALIZATION, S. the act of 


leges as natives and ſubjects, 

To NA'TURALIZE, V. A. to inveſt with 
the privileges of native ſubjects. To fami- 
liarize; to make caſy. Cuſtom has «a- 
turalized his labour to him.“ South. 

NA'TURALLY, Adv. without inftruc- 
tion, by the impulſes of unaſſiſted nature. 
According to nature; without affeation, 
Spontaneoufly. 

 NA'TURALNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
produced by nature. 

NATURE, S. [ Fr. natura, Lat. ] the ſyſ- 
tem of the world; the aſſemblage of all 
created beings. *©* Moſt beautiful things in 
nature. Clanv. A diſtin ſpecies. © Hu- 
man nature. The eſſential properties of a 
thing. Man participating of both aa 
tures Hale. The eſtabliſned order and 
courſe of material things; the ſeries of ſe- 
cond cauſes, or the Jaws which God has im- 
preſſed on matter, ** My end—was wrought 
by nature. Shak. The conſtitutien, or an 
aggregate of the powers, of an animal body. 
© Nature being oppreſſed.” Shak, The ac- 
tion of providence, or that ſpiritual power 
diffuſed throughout the creation, which 
moves and acts in all bodies, and gives them 
certain properties; this, though by the au- 
cients held to be a cauſe diſtin from the 
deity, is no other than God, the firſt cauſe 
of all things, and the preſerver and ruler of 
all the phænomena of nature. Figuratively, 
diſpoſition of mind or temper. ** Whoſe na- 
ture is ſo far from doing harm.“ Shak. Na- 
rural aſſection and reverence, or the princi- 
ples implanted in us by the deity. © Have 
we not ſeen the ſon—through violated natur: 


force his way.“ Pope, The ſtate or opera- 
4 tion 


NA'TURALIST, S. one who ſtudies the © 


giving aliens or foreigners the ſame privi- 
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birth are noutiſhed by, their parents. 
- guratively, the inward part or middle. 


hends but one merindade or diſtrict, whoſe 


wicketly ; corruptly ; unchaſtelz. 


NAV 

tion of the material world, or the ſeries 
of cauſes and effefts, ** He binding na- 
ture faſt in fate Pope, Sort, kind, or ſpe- 
cies, © A diſpute of this nature. Dryd, 
Sentiments or ideas conſiſtent with the truth 
or reality of things. ** Only nature can 


pleaſe.” Add ſ. Natural philoſophy, or the| 


true ſyſſem of the phænomena of nature, 

NATURITY, S. the ſtate or quality of 
being produced by nature, 

NA'VAL, Adj. | Fr, ap, Lat.] con- 
ſiſting of, or 1 * to ſhips. 

NAVE, 8 [Belg. and Teut. af, Sax.] 
the middle of a wheel in which the axle 
moves, and the ſpokes. are fixed. The mid- 
dle or body of a church, from nave, old 


Fr. 

NA'VEL, S. [nafcl, nafo!, Sax. nable, 1. 
navel, Belg. nable, Teut. nawle, Dan.] a 
point in the middle of the belly by which in- 
fants communicate with, and before their 


Fi- 


„Within the naval of this hideous wood.“ 
Milt. 
NAVARRE, a kingdom of Europe, lying 
between France and Spain, and is _—_ 
into the Upper and Lower. The Upper be- 
longs to Spain, and is bounded by the Pyre- 
nees, being about 75 miles in length, and 60 
in breadth. The air is more mild, temperate, | 
and wholefome, than in the neighbouring 
province of Spain; and though it is a monn- 
ra\nous country it is pretry fertile, abound- 
ing in game of all ſorts, and in iron mines. | 
The inhabitants are polite, handy, lively, 
and laborious. It is divided into five diſtricts, 
whofe capital rowns are, Pampetuna, Eſtella, 
Tudeta, Olira, and St. Gueſca, Lower 
Navarie belongs to France, and compre. 


þ 


i 


2 


capital is St. Jean-Pied-de-Porte, It is ſe- 


parated from Spanifly Navarre by the Pyre- 
nees, and is a monnrainous, barren country, 
about 20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth, 
The French King takes the title of king of | 
Navarre from hence. 

NAV'GHT, s. [naw?hr, Sax. nothing] 
bad ; worthlefs ; unchaſte. Thy ſiſter's 
naught.” Shak. 

AU'GHT, S. nothing. 
NAU'GHTILY, Adv. badly; viciouſly; 


ö 


NAU'GHTINESS, S. [nabrneſſs, Sax. 
depravity; unchaſtity, a flight degree ot 
wickedneſs 

NAU'GHTY, Adj. [ſee NAUGHT} 
bad; doing any thing vicious or amiſs, 
Seldom uſed but in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

NAVI'CULAR, Adj. | nawiculaire, Fr. 
formed like a ſhip, applicd to the third bone 
in the foot, ſituated between the aſtragalus 
and offa cuneiformia 


NA'VIGABLE, Adj. [Fr. zavigul ilis, 


to ſail in a veſſel. Actively, to paſs over in 


NE A 


NAVIOABLENESSs, S. the 
being capable to be paſſed 
boats. 

To NAVIGATE, v. N. [navigatus, Lat] 


quality d 
by vercls o& 


a ſhip or boat. 
NAVIGATION, S. [ Fr.] the practice d 
paſſing by water, Veſſels employed in paſſing 
ſeas or rivers. © Swallow navigation up." 
Shak, The art of conducting any veſl:| by 
water from one place to another, the ſho:teh 
and moſt commodious way. 

NAVIGA'TOR, NAVIGA'TOUR, 5 
— Fr.] a ſailor, or perſon, who 

ils from one place to another, One that 
works a ſhip. 

To NAU'SEATE, V. A. [revſeatus, Lit.) 
to loath; to teject with diſguſt. To aft 
with loathing. 

NAU'SEOUSLY, Adv. ſo as to cut 
loathing or diſguſt. 

NAU'SEOUSNESS, S. the quality which 
cauſes or creates loathing and diſguſt, 

NAU“ Tic, NAU/TICAL, S. an, 
Lat.] belonging or relating to ſailing « 
ſailors. 

NA'VY, S. [navis, Lat. a ſhip] a fleet or 
collection of ſhips, generally applied to ſhips 
of war. 

NA'Y, Adj. [nare, Sax. i. e. ne, Sax, not 
and aye,” Sax, yes,] a word uſed to imply 
denial, What is (till more. 

NEA'F, S. [plural neaves, from ef, Il. 
a fitt or hand. Give me thy neaf, Mor- 
feur muſtardſeed.” Shak. | 

To NE'/AL, V. A. [&/an, Sax. to bum 
to temper by heating and eooling gradually, 
Neuterly, to be tempered by fire. 

NE'AP, Adj. [nepfled, Sax.] low; d. 
creaſing; applied only to the tide ; uſd 
ſometimes as a ſubſtantive. 

NE/AR, Prep. 3 Sax. ] at a ſmil 
diſtance from; cloſe to. 

NE/AR, Adv. almoft ; not far oſſ. 
will go ncar to ruin him.“ Spectator. 

NEAR, Adj. not far off. Cloſely related 
joined with kin. Affecting; dear Of fo 
great and near concern ment Lecke, Ir. 
clining to covetouſneſs. A near man.” 
Admitted to confidence and familiarity. 
© The imputation of being zear their mi- 
ter.“ Shak. 

NE'ARLY, Adv. at no preat diſtanct 
Aﬀetingly ; preflingly ; eloſely. In ag 
gardly manner. 

NtE/4RNESS, S. the quality of being n 
a ſmall diſtance, applied to ſituation. All 
ance of blood or afleftion, Niggacdlinefi, a 
too great care of money, applied to et 

nce. 

NE AT, S. neat, Sax. naut, Iſl. and Scot | 
black cattle or oxen. A cow, 

NEAT, Adj. [ net, Fr. nitidus, Lat.] weck 
with ſkil! and clegance, but void eithd 
ſplendour or dignity, Clcauly. In 15 


Lat.] paſlable by ſhips or boats, 
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NEC 
re, unadulterat ed. Nut or net product, is 
e clear profit after all expences are paid. 
NEATH, a town of Glamorganſhire, in 
Wales, with a market on Saturdays, and 
nee fairs, on Trinity-Thurſday, July 13, 
jd September 12, for cattle, {heep, and 
ops. It is ſeated on a river of the ſame 
ame, over Which there is a bridge, where 
wall veſſels come to load coals, which are 
re in great plenty, It is an ancient and 
ty large town, governed by a Port-Reve, 
io is {worn in by the deputy-conſtable of 
e caſtle of Neath. On the other fide of 
e river are the ruins of a fine monaftery, 
tthe houſe belonging to it, being a large 
utture, is kept in good repair. It is ſeated 
ar the Briſtol channel, 32 miles N. W. of 
indaff, and 168 W. by N. ot London. 
on. 13. 17 lat. 52. 42. 

NU@ATHERD, S. [card, Sax. ] one that 
eps black cattle. 
NFATLY, Adi. in a cleanly manner; 
ſuch a manner as diſcovers {kill and cle- 
nce, tree from pomp and dignity. 
NE'ATNESS, S. cleanneis. Elegance 
thout pomp or dignity. The quality of 
ny free from adulteration. 
NEBULOUS, Adj. [eb u,; Lat.] 
iy ; cloudy. 
NECESSARIES, S. [ from neceſſary] ſuch 
ings as a perſon cannot live without; 
ugs neceſſary to cloath the body anc to 
pport life 
1 Adv. indiſpenſably; 
avoidably. 
XECESSARINESS, S. that quality of a 
ng which renders it neceſſary. 
NECESSARY, Adj. [neceſſarius, Lat. 
t which muſt be done; that without 
ich a thing cannot exiſt. Not free; fa 
Concluſive; following by inevitable 
ſequence. 
To NECE'SSITATE, V. A. [from ne- 
n, Lat.] to make or become necellary ; 
eompel by irrefiſtable force. . 
NECESSITA!TION, S. the act of mak 
pectffary, or compelling irreſiſtably. 
NECE'SSITOUS, Adj. oppreſſed (with 
MN, penury, or poverty. | 
NECE'SSI TOUSN ESS, s. poverty; want 


NEE 


part which is between the head and the body. 

A long narrow part. * A nc of land.” Bacon, 
On the neck, immediately after, alluding to a 
perſon's following another ſo cloſcly as to 
lean or reſt upon his neck, And 6 the 
neck of that, taxed the ſtate. Sat. T3 bre 
the neck of an affair, implies to hinder any 
thing from being done; to do a great deal, 
or more than halt, 

NE'CK-BEEF, S. the coarſe fleſh of the 
neck of an ox. 

NE'CK-CLOTH, S. a piece of linen 
worn by men round the neck. 

N&CELACE, S. a ſtring of ornamental 
beads or jewels worn round a woinaa's 
neck, l 

NECROMANCER, S. [from zue, Gr. 
a dead body, and jz>i;, Gr. a prophet or 
toreteller] a perſon who converſes with 
gholts, or revea!s future and ſecret things by 
means ot the dead. 

NE ROMAN CX, S. the art of revealing 
future events by heing ſuppoſed to converic 
with the dead, Enchantment, 

NE'CTAR,S. à delicious liquor, f:igned 
by the poets to be the drink ot the gods, 
and that drinking of it would confer inimor- 
tality, 

NE/CTARED, Adj. tinged, mingled, or 
conſiſting of nectar. 

NE'CTAROUS, Adj. reſembling neQur ; 
as ſwe-t or delicious as nectar. 

NE'CTARINE, S. a delicious wall fruit. 

NEE'D, S. | nead, yd. Sax. | neceflity or a 
preſſing difficulty, Want; ditireſs; po- 
verty. 

To NEE/D, V. A. to require; to be in 
want of, Neuterly, to be neceſſary. 
NEE DER, S. a perſon that wants a thing. 
NEE DFUL, Adj. abſoluiely neceſſary; 
not to be done without; indiſpeuſably re- 
uiſite. 

NEE'DFULLY, Adv. ſo as to be nece(- 
ſary. Neec ſſarily. 
NEE'DFULNESS, S. the being neceſſary 
to an eſſect or end. Necellity, 
NEEDINESS, S. the quality of being in 
want of fuch things as are ctlcntial to the 
ſupport of lite. Want, poverty. 
NEF'DLE, S. fel, Sax. nc:bls, Coth. 


thoſe neceſſaries that are eſſential to the nh, Lil. naed 7, Belg. nadel, Teut.] à ſma. l 


dort of life, 
NECE'SSITOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
in want of ſuch"things, as are neceſ- 
to the ſupport of lite. 
NECE'SSUTUDE, s. | nece/ſtudo, Lat.) 
at; nced. Friendſhip, The laſt ſenſe is 
tiniſm, 
NECE/SSITY, S. [neceffitar, Lat. ] irre- 
dle power, The ſtate of not being ad- 
a choice. A ſtate of poverty, or want 
loſe things without which lite cannot be 
ported, Things neceſſary for the ſupport 
we. Irrefiſtible force ot argument. 


{lender piece of (tcel, uſed in ſewing, poiuted 
at one end, and having one cnd perforated 
with « hole to reccive a thread. The ſmall 
{tcel bar, which points towards the North 
and South in the ſca-compaſs. 
NUtEDLEFUL, S. as much thread as ge- 
narally is uſed at one time with a necdle. 
NEE'DLER, NEEDLE-MAKER, S. a 
perſon who makes needles, 
NEEDLE-WORK, S. any work per- 
formed with a necdle. Embroidery, Tuc 
buſineſs of a ſempſtteſs. 
NEE DLESSLY, Adv. without obliga- 


Neck, S. [recca, laccca, Sax. ] That 
No. XVIII 5 ; g | 


tion or necefliry, Uuncceſſarily. 
B b NEED, 
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NEEDLESS, Adj. unneceflaty ; not re- 
quiſite; no! wanted. | 

NEF/DLFSSNESS, S. the quality of be- 

ing unn<celfiry ; unneſſarineſs. 

N EE Ds, Adv. neceſlirily ; by irreſiſtible 
force or compultion Indiſpenſably. 

NEE'DY, Adj. na, nefſe, Rufl. diſtreſſ- 
ed by poverty; wanting the necellar ics of lite. 
Poor, neceilitous. 

N EER a contraction of never. 

To N EE'SE, V. N. { nyſe, Dan. ] to ſneeſe. 
to diſtharge breath violently and by a con- 
vulſive motion through the noſe, + By his 
nce/ings a light doth ſhine.“ Job. xli. 18. 

NEF, S. {old Fr.] ſce N VF. | 

NEFA'RIOUS, Adj. [nefarius, Lat.] ex- 
ceſſively or abominably wicked. In Law, 
ualawful. 

NEGATION, S. Fr. negatio, Lat. ] de- 
nial, the contrary to affirmation, or aſſent. 
Refuſal, oppoſed to content. The abſence 
of th.t which docs not naturally belong to 
the thing we are ſpeaking of, or which has 
no right, obligation or neceſſity to be preſent 

Vith it, 

NECZATIVE, Adj. [negatif, Fr. nega- 
tivus, Lat | d-nying, centrary to affirmative, 
Implying the abſence of ſomething. Hav- 
ing the power to withhoid, though not to 
compel, 

NE'GA LIVE, S. a propoſition by which 
ſomething is denied. In Grammar, a par- 
ticle implying denial, as, not. 

NEGATIVE:Y, Adv. with denial; in 
the form of a denial, not effirmatively or po- 
ſitively. After a manner which implies the 
abience of a thing, or in what it does not 
conſiſt. 

10 NEGLECT, v. A. [negleFus, Lat.] 
to omi: hy careleſſneſs. To retuſe; te treat 
with ſcornful heedleſſneſs. To poſtpone 
ſomething. 

MEGLECT, S. inſtance of inattention. 
Careleſs tieatment, or ſcorntul heeuleſſucſs. 
Omiſlion of f.mething which ought to be 
done, through tcorn or heedleſſneſs. The 
ſtate of being unreparded. 

NFGLECTER S. a perſon who wilfully, 
ſcorntully, or heedleſsly omits cr neglects the 
doing ſomething, which be ought to do. 

NEGLE'CTFUL, Adj. heedleſs; omit- 
ting through heedleſſneſs or inattention, 
Behaving with coldneſs er indifference ; 
c.r-lets. 

NEGLE'/CTFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to omit ſome duty through heed- 
leſs inattention. I xeating in a cold and in- 

diſſerent manner. g 

NEGLIGENCE, S. [ Fr. negligentia, Lat 
the habit ot omitting ſome duty by heedleſſ- 


neſs or inattention,” Want ot care. 


„ 


N EP 
Scornfully regardleſs; carcleſs of any) 


cular. 
NE'GLIGEN TLY, Adv. carcleſsly, } 
lefly. With inattention or diſregard, 
To NEGO'TI.4 TE, V. N. Inge, N 
to carry on the trade of a merchant, or 
intercourſe of buſineſs. To traffic. Tot 
ter into treaty with a foreign ſtate. Top 
a bill, or note tor money. 
NEGOTIA'TION, S. a treaty of h 
neſs, A treaty with a foreign ſtate. 
NEGOTIA'TOR, S. | nepotiateur, Fr, 
perſon employed to treat with others, ( 
that tranſmits or pays away bills of excha 
drawn on foreigners. 
NEGO'TIATING, Part, employet 
negotiating or treating with others, Pa 
bills drawn on forrigners. ; 
NE'GRO, S. [plural zegrees, from 2 
Span. ] a black moor. 
NE'IF,S, [nif, 10. /, Scot.] thef 
1 kiſs thy if. Shak, 
To NE*IGH, V. N. [brnegan, Su. 
make a nuiſe or utter the vgice like a hy 
or mare, 
NEIGH, S. the noiſe made by a hork. 
NEIGHBOUR, S. | nebgebure, Sax. 
who dwells near to another, One tani 
with another. Any thing near or next 
another, Intimate; confident. ** No ng 
ſhall be the neigbar to my counſels.” \ 


le 

in Divinity, one partaking of the ſame I 
ture, and thereſore entitled to our te 
offices, . \ prof 

To NEI'GHBOUR, V. A. to adjoin WW: 'S7 
confine on, to Bᷣꝰ ſit uated near. To zcqu icy b 
with; to familiarize, ** So reighbur'l Woo, b. 
this youth, and 'haviour, * Shak. able 


NE! GHBOURHOUD, S. a plic he 
joining. The ſtate of being near each c neſt 
Thoſe that Hye within reach of comme bad { 


cation. habj 
NEVGHBOUR 13 Adv. hece ming iſters 
neighbour in a ſocial and civil manner, cer, 


NEITHER, Conj. ( ter, Sax | belor 
cither 3 a particle uſcd in the fit bran 0 NE 
a negative ſentence, anſwered by rr. 31880 NE 


neither with ſmall, nor great.” 1 Kings) cloſ 
31. And it is ſometimes the ſecond bey, 
of a negative ſenten ce, as Ye ſhall brd 
of it, veitter ; ye touch it.” Gen, il er v. 
Sometimes it follows a negative at the ET,“ 
of a ſentence, and otten, though not g. large 
maticaily, after another negative. ing d 
come not to the knewledge- till they er. 


to the uſe of reaſon, ger then neicher,”' np: 
NEVTHER, Proa. not either: not“ 

nor the other. 

NEO'PHYTE, S. Fr. from g, Gr. 

vw, a convert: A regenerated perſon, 


NEPE'NTHE, S. in Antiquity, a dan 
potion, drug or opiate, which made pF that. 
forget all thcir pains aud grief, 6, bu 
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N E l 
ther or ſiſter. Formerly uſed for a grand- 
, agreeable to the Latin, but now obſolete 


that ſenſe, 
NEPHRYTIC, Adj [nephritigue, Pr.] 


longing to the kidnies, reins, or organs of 


de. Troubled with the ſtone. Good 
inſt the gravel and ſtone. 
NE POTISM. S. | nepotiſm, Fr.] fondneſs 
eſtcem for nephews. 
NER'VE, S. {nerf, Fr. tervus, Lat.] in 
tomy, a round, white, long body, like a 
d, compoſed of ſeveral fibres, deriving its 
gin from the brain or ſpinal marrow, and 
Iributed through all parts of the body, 
ing as the organ of ſenfation or motion, 
| ſuppoſed by ſome anatomiſls to contain 
vice called the animal ſpirits, or ſome 
trical fluid, by means of which the im- 
ſion of odjects is conveyed inſtantenouſ- 
0 the brain, or the ſoul relident therein, 
fnew or tendon 3 in Poetry, any thing 
ich gives ſtrength or is eſſential towards 
mating any end. 
ERVELESS, Adj. faint z without 
ngth or vigour. Weak. 
ERVOUS, Adj, {nerwoſus, Lat.] ſtrong ; 
prous. Relating to the nerves; having 
ſeat in the nerves. - Having weak or dif- 
ed nerves. ** A nervous complaint.“ 
'ERVY, Adj. ſtrong ; vigorous. ** In 
terey arm.“ Shak. 
IESCIENCE, S, [ neſciens, from neſcio, 
the ſtate of not knowing. Ignorance. 
\ profeſied neſcience. Clanv. Not in ufc. 
ST, S. [reft, Sax. ] a bed or repolitary 
d by a bird. or fowl for incubation or 
og, hatching and feeding her young in, 
able to provide for themſelves. Any 
here animals are produced: the young 
neſt ; a bode, or place of reſidence, uſed 
bad ſenſe. © A ne of rogues. A warm, 
e habitation, uſed in contempt, * Our 
iſters draw forth from their warm neſts.” 
der. A collection of drawers or boxes, 
belong to the ſame frame. ö 
o NE ST, V. A. to build neſts. 
o NESTLE, V. N. to ſettle, harbour, 
cloſe and ſnugg like birds in a neſt. 
rey, to houſe, as in a neſt. To cheriſh, 
bird does her young. She like his 
er »-fi/es him. Chapman, 
ET,S. net, nyt, Sax. ] a texture woven 
large interſlices, or meſhes, uſed in 
ing birds, fiſhes, &c. 


EITHER, Adj. { neathar, Sax. nedra, 


omparatives that have no poſitive. This 
8 which, in this point, reſembles the 
die, that it has no poſitive, and it is 
"ly when a compariſon is implied, but 
when it is exprefled, as we ſay. ** The 

part.“ Pnt never, “ This part is nether 

that.” It ſeems indeed contained in 
o dut that cannot be ſaid to be uus poſi- 


NET 
NE DHE W, S. , Sax. ] the ſon of a '! tive, becauſe it muſt then be written, Zee. 


nerther, of which we have no example or 
authority] lower oppoſed to upper. Situated 
in a lower place ; infernal, belonging to the 
regions below. 

NETHERLANDS, a large country of 
Europe, which was anciently called Belgick- 
Gaul, and which comprehended all that 
tract of land lying between the Rhine, the 
Maeſe, and the Schelde, from the ocean as 
far as Alſace, In the 5th century the Francs, 
a people of Germany, coming to ſettle in 
Gaul, tounded a new kingdom to which they 
gave the name of France; but the country 
we are now ſpeaking of ws not compre» 
hended therein. In the gth century, the 
ſong of the empetor Lewis the piovs having 
divided the dominions of their father a- 
mong themſelves, tor he puſſcfied Germany, 
France, and Italy; a new kingdom was 
then formed, comprehendivg Getmany and 
France, which extended from the Mediterra- 
nean Sea to the ocean, and contained a part 
of the Netherlands. It was called Lotharia, 
hut did not long ſubſiſt, for it was ſoon di- 
vided into two, and that which was ſeated 
near the Mediterranean was called the king- 
dom of Burgundy, but that to the N. had 
the name of Aultrafia, Neither did this laſt 
continue long, it being divided into ſmall 
provinces under different names, which till 
depended on the empire of Germany, and 
were called Lower Germany, In proceſs of 
time, the houſe of Burgundy purchaſed many 
of them, and was about to form them, with 
Burguney, into a kingdom; but Charles the 
Hardy, the laſt duke of Burgundy, being 
killed by the Swifs in 1477, his part of the 
Netherlands fell to his daughter Mary, he 
having no male iflue, and the marrying the 
emperor Maximilian, the Netherlands fell 
to the houſe of Auſtria, Some time after, 
the emperor Charles V. reunited them all 
under the title of the circle of Burgundy, 
making it a pait of the Roman empire. 
This circle was then compoſed of 17 pro- 
vinces, namely, Brabant, Limburg, Luxem- 
burg, Guelderland, Flanders, Artois, Hai- 
nault, Holland, Zealand, Namur, Zutphen, 
Frieſland, Mechlin, Utrecht, Ove yſſel, Gro- 
ningen, and Antwerp. After his death his 
dominions were divided between his brother 
Ferdinand I. and his ſon Philip II. fo that 
the Netherlands fell to the ſhare of Philip, 
and were united to Spain. This monarch 
was defirous of founding a fifth monarchy, 
and made choice of the Netherlands to begin 
his projects in. But foreſering that he 
could not make this country a ſezt of war by 
ſea and land, while the inhabitants enjoyed 
their ancient privileges, he undertook to de- 
prive them of them. For this purpoſe he 
{ent the duke d'Alba, well known for his 
cruel diſpoſition. This duke went from 
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place to place, exerciuug unheard.of eruel- 
ties, in order to obtain his ends. After he 
had murdered above 100,900 people, and 
had exccuted near 20co by the hands of the 
common hangman, ſeven ot theſe provinces 
were determined to throw off the yoke, and 
an agreement was made at Utrecht in 1579. 
Spain endeavoured for 7 years together to 
rednce them to their obedience, but all in 
vain: and from this time the Seven United 
Provinces became a tree and independent re- 
publick, which was confirmed by the treaty 
4 Weltphalia in 1648. After alt theſe vi- 
ciſũtudes, the Netherlands had yet another 
to come, which happened at the death of 
Charles II. king of Spain, in 1702; for then 
the Spanifh provinces fell to the ſhare of the 
houſe of Auſiria, and thence came the deno- 
mination of the Auſtrian Netherlands and the 
United provinces, Ts the Auſtrians belong 
the countics of Artois, Flanders, Hainault, 
and Namur, the duchics of Luxemburg, 
Limburg, Guelderland, Brabant, and Mech- 
lin, as alſo the marquiſate of Antwerp ; all 
which provinces ſee in their proper places. 
"The French have alſo fome part of the Ne- 
therlands. 7 he Netherlands in general are 
bounded by the N, Sea, which gives the in- 
kabitants the means of trading to all parts of 
the world; on the E. by Germany, Weſt- 
Frieſland, the territories of Munſtey, Cleves, 
Juliers, and Triers; and on the S. by France 
and Lorrain. As the ſituation is dangerous, 
they have raiſed up dykes on the fide of the 
ſea, and on the other hide there are numerous 
fortreſſes to oppoſe the invaſion of their 
enemies. It is about 300 miles in length on 
the fide of the ocean, and about 140 on the 
S. fide. It is full of large cities, towns, and 
villages, which put it upon a par with the 
J-rgelt kingdoms. The harbours arc not ſo 
deep as might be expected, on account of the 
tide, which brings in large quantities of 
fand, mud, and ſhells; beſides, it is ſo cold, 
that they are frozen up in the winter. In 
this country there is an inlet ot the ocean 75 
niiles in length and 250 in eircumfetenee, 
called the Zuyder- zee, and within this the 
merchaut- ſhips take in their loading. The 
principal rivers are, the Schelde, the Maeſe, 
the Rhine, and the Moſe la. The Auſtrian 
Netherlands are about 100 miles in length, 
and 150 in breadth, and the air is tempe- 
rate, being neither too hot nor too cold. 
The foil produces no wine, hut a great deal 
of corn and rich paſtures, as well as ſeveral 
fine fruits, Therc are ſcarce any hills, but 


| 


herb. 


In no degree. 


NEW 


linen and lace, particularly lawns, can. 


ricks, Mechlin and Bruſſels lace. They lf 
make 9 rich tapeſlry, and have (i 
good woolle 
blets and light ſtuffs. Their numerors f. 
vers and navigable canals are of great adyin. 
tage to trade, as the carriage is ſo excecding 
Ccap. 

NE'THERMOST, Adj. [the ſu perla 
of neither, formed by adding moſt to it 
loweſt, 


NE'TTLE, 8. [netle, Sax.] a ſtingy 
To NE'TTLE, V. A. [ nettelen, Pelg.] u 


ſting, irritate, enrage or provoke, 

NETWORK, S. any thing made vid 
interſtices reſembling the meſhes of a net, 

NEVER, Adv. [ n&fre, Sax. ] at no tin: 
„Never the worſe.” Non, 
not any. He anſwered him to new i 
word.“ Mart. xxvii. 14. It is much ven 
compoſition,, as, never fading; never en 
ing. 
NF/VERTHELESS, Adj. notwith(tand 
ing that, 

NEUROLOGY, S. [vepor, Gr. a ner. 
and res,, Gr, a diſcourſe} a deſcripti 
of, or a treatiſe on the nerves, 

- NEURO'TOMY, S. {from vzupoy, Gr. 1 
Tivo, Gr.] the anatomy of the nerves. 

NEU“ TER, Adj. [ Lat. nevter, Fr.] ind 
ferent; not engaged in either ſide, In Gran 
mar, applied to a noun, that which imp 
no ſex ; applied to a verb, that which fg 
hes neither action nor paſſion. 

NEU'TER, S. one indifferent, not & 
gaged on either ſide. 

NEUTRAL, Adj. Fr.] indifferent; wn 
concerned; not engaged on either f 
Neither good nor bad. In Medicine, nc 
ther acid nor alkaline, 

NEU/TRAL, S. one who does note 
gage on either ſide. 

NEUTRA'LITY, S. a ſtate of ind* 
rence in which a perſon or ſtate avoids bit 
friendſhip or hoſtility, A ſtate betuz 

ood and evil. 

NEU'TRALLY, Adj. indifferent!y, « 
neither ſide. | | 

NEW, Adj. [newid, Brit.] lately i 
not old; freſh; not uſed. Modern; ' 
antiquated; having the effet of r 
Not accuſtomed, habituated, or tm 
Renovated or repaired, ſo as to rechte 
firſt Nate. Of no ancient extraction. 
nerally applicd to things, in the ſame ® 
as young is to perſons. In compolitis 


there are very fine forefts, which ſupply 
wood tor buidins, and for fire. In tine 
weather it is a good country to travel in, for 
vou are ſcarce out of one city hut you come 
near another: however, in the rainy ſeaſon, 
the roads are almoſt impaſſable. In ſeveral 
places they cultivate a great deal of flax and 


lignißes newly, or not long ago. 
nego-heal'd wound,” Shak, *»* Aww 
eggs. 

NEWBURY, a tewn in Berkſhire, * 
a market on Thurſdays, and four fai; 
Holy-Thurſdey, for horſes and other c 
on July 5, for horſes, cows, and bog.“ 
on Augult 24, and Od ober 28, fer & 


hemp, and they have live manufactures ot 


n manufactories, cſpecially can. 
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NEW NE W : 
mY borſes. It is commodiouſly ſcated on free-ſcho.] and a market-houſe. It * 17 
de river Kennet, and is a large, well fre- miles E. of Shrew{bury, 10 W. of Statlord, 
wented corporation, with a handſome mar- | and 134 N. W, ot London, Lon. 15 9. 


et-houſe. It as built out of a Roman] lat. 52. 45. 
wn called Spinz, which is now a village} NEWPORT, a town of Monmonthſhire, 


hoining thereto. It is 16 miles W. ot with a Market on Saturdays, and four taits, 
Reading, 59 F. of Briſtol, and 56 W. of | Viz. on Holy Thurſday, Whit 1 huriſday, 
London. Lon. 16. to. lat. $1. 27. auguſt 15, and November 6, tor cattle. Ix 
NEWCASCLE UPON TYNE, the county | is feared on the river Uſk, over which there 
on of Northumberland, with two markets, | 1s an handſome bridge; and it has a good 
1 Turſdays and Saturdays, and two fairs, | harbour, or port, from whence it has its 
1 Auguſt for nine days, and on October eg name,; and it had a ſhong caſtle, which is 
x nine days, for horned cattle, horſes, bow demolithed. It is 19 miles S. S. W, of 
deep, hogs, linen, and woollen cloth; and] Monmouth, 12 N. E. of Cardiff, and 151 
aus other goods, It is ſeated on the N.] W. by N. of London. Lon. 14. 35. lat. 


unk of the river Tyne, over which the-e is] 51. 40 . 
bridge, and on the S. fide a conſiderable aſcent, EWPORT, a town of Pembrokeſhire 


It is a corporation, containing four pariſh- in South Wales, with a market on Saturdays, 
zurches, beſides ore at Gateſhead, and has] and one fair on July 27, for cattle, horſes, 
> handſome exchange, and a cuſom-houſe, | ſheep. It is ſeated at the foot ot a high hill, 
It is (urrounded with 2» ſtrong wall, through | hear the fea ſhore, and is an ill-built place, 
hich there are ſeven gates, and had a caſtle, | but bas an handiome church, and the ruins 
ch is now in ruins. It is rich, populous, | Of, a caſtle. It is governed by a mayor, 12 
nd carfies on a great trade both by fea and | aldermen, a recorder, two bailifls, and tix 
ad ; but it is principally noted for its coals, conſtables, It has one church, with abour 
jth which it 10.ds many thouſand hips in aj 150 houſes, with broad paved ſtreets. the 


er, that are carried to LSndon and other Neveru, a fice navigable river, runs by the 
ms. It is 14 miles N. of Durham, 94 N.] end of the town, and emptics itſelt into 
f York, 63 5. by E. of Berwick, 60 E. ot Briſtol channel. It is 18 miles N. E. of $t, 
ariifle, and 276 N. by W. of London. It Davids, and 2co W. N. W. of London, 
nds two members to parlament. Lon. 16. Lon. 12. 45 lat 5a. 6. 
3 lat. 55. o. |  NEWPOR | -PAGNEL, atown of Buck- 
NEWCASTLE UNDER LINE, a town | inghamthire, with a market on Saturdays, 
n Staffordſhire, with a market on Mondays, and four fairs, viz. on April 22, June 22, 
nd five fairs, on Eaſter Monday, Whit- October 22, and December 22, for cattle, 
Monday, July 6, firſt Monday in Septem- It is ſeated on the river Oute, over whic' it 
Tr, and November 6, tor cattle, It is | has two bridges, and is noted for the bone- 
ated on a rivulet, and is a large place, with | Lice that 35 made here. It has an od church, 
road, paved ſtreets; but the buildings are and two mectinghoutes, end the ftrcets, 
ow, and many of them thatched. It had though they arc in gencral compoted ot but 
ur churches, now reduced to one, and the indificrent houſes, are pretty well paved. it 
altle from whence it had its name, is qui c is 14 miles E. N. K. of Buckingham, 14 W, 


| C 1 . . 
emoliſhed, It holds pleas for actions under S. W. of Bedford, and 54 N. N. W. of 
London Lon. 16. 45. lat. 82. c. 


o pounds, and ſends two membere to par- N ö 52 8 
ament, It is 15 miles N. of Stafford, 23 NEWS, S. { withour a ſingular) freth ac- 
S. E. of Warrington, and 149 N. N. W. counts of any thing. Something not heard 
df London. Lon. 16. 3. lat. 53. 0, ' betore. Papers which give accornnt ot tie 
NEWFA'NG LED, Adj. formed with a | tranſactions of the preſent times, both to- 
un, fooliſh, and affefted love of novelty. | reign and domeſtic, 2 
NEWF 4 'NGLEDNESS, NEWFA NT. NEWSMONGER, S. one who deals in 
JLENKSS, S. a vain, footiſh, and affected | news-papers. One whote employment it is 
ove of noveity. | to hear and tell news. 
NE WLV, Adv. lately; freſaly; not NEWTON, [Sts ISAAC} deſcended from 
og ago, an ancient tamily in Lancainire, and was 
NE'WNTSS, 8. freſhneſs; lateneſs; the born in the county of Lincoln, in 642. 
Juaiity of being lately made, Ciicoverea, or At rwelve years of ape he was put to the 
0:4. tree-ichonl at Grantham, by his mother, 
NEWPORT, a town in Shropſhire, with | who bon took him away again, to initiate 
market on Saturdays, and tent fares, on | him hetimes in taking care of his own at- 
turday hetore Paim- Sunday, May 22, and tairs : but tinding bim very inatteniive to 
Iuly 27, for horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep ; things of that nature, and entirely devoted 
nd on December 10, for the ſame, and tat to his books, ſhe ſent him to Grantham 
tlie. Jt is feated on a plain, near the bor- again, from whence he went to Trinity Col- 
as of Staffordſhite, and has a Hand ſome | lege Cambridge, where he entered in 1660, 
961 
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NEW 
being then eighteen years of age. His ge- 


nius for mathematics was ſo great, that he 
underſtood the Elements of Evelid, as ſoon 
as he read them, and could, by barely caſting 
his eyes on the contents of the theorems, 
make himſelf a perfect maſter of them. In 
1664, he took the degree of bachelor of arts, 
and in 1666, being then retired from the 
univerſity on 2ccount of the plague, and 
ſitting in his garden, was led by a train of 
thoughts, occalioned by the fall of ſome 
bloſſoms, to thoſe diſcoveries relating to gra- 
vity, and the power by which the celeſtial 
bodies are retained in their orbits, which 
have immortalized both his own memory and 
that of his country. In 166g, he was cho- 
ſen profeſſor of mathematics in the univerſity 
of Cambridge on the reſignation of Dr. Bar- 
row ; and in that year, and the two ſubſe- 
quent ones, read a difcourſe of optical lec- 
tures, replete with ſuch diſcoveries on that 
ſubject, as both aſtoniſhed and delighted. In 
1687, his Mathematical Principles were pub- 
liſhed, a book. which, being too profound to 
be underſtood by every one, met with no 
ſmall oppoſition; but when it was once 
known, was ſo well received that nothing 
was heard from all quarters, but one general 
ſhout of admiration. The Marquis de l' Hoſ- 
pital uſed to aſk the Engliſh that viſited him, 
«© Does Mr. Newton eat, drink, or ſleep like 
ether men ? I repreſent him to myſelf as 
one of the Genii, or a celettial intelligence 
entirely diveſted of matter.” The ſame year 
as his Principia, &c. were publiſhed, he ap- 
peared one of the moſt zealous defenders of 
the privileges of the univerſity of Cangbridge, 
when attacked by King James II, and was 
on that account rominated one of the dele- 


gates of the univerſity to the high commiſſion 


court. In 1688 he was choſen one of their 
members for the convention parliament : 
in 1696 was made warden of the mint, in 
which office he was of ſignal ſervice, when 
the money wes called in to be recoined, In 
1699 he was elected one of the members of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris ; 
in 1701 was choſen member of .parliament 
for the univerſity of Cambridge, and in 
1703 was elected prefident of the Royal So- 
ciety, and continued ip the chair for twenty- 
three years without interruption. His health 


till his eightieth year, was generally ſettled, | 


but about that time he began to be afflicted 
with an incontinence of urine; but for the 
five years, which preceded his death, he had 
great intervals of health or eaſe, which he 
procured by obſerving a ſtriet regimen, But 
the circumſtance which was the only one 
that could have perſuaded us of his being 
mortal, ſeized him with ſuch violence, that 
I rge drops of ſweat run down his face; yet 
ſo illuſtrious was he for patience, that during 


his agonies, he never uttered the leaſt — 


NIE -- 

plaint, nor expreſſed the leaſt impatience, 
and as ſoon as he had a moment's eaſe would 
ſmile and talk with his uſual cheerfylnek,; 
after having been deprived of his ſenſes tor 
ſome hours, he died on the 20th of March, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age. Hig 
ſtature was middling; his countenance plez. 
ling, and venerable at the ſame time, eſpe- 
c-ally when he took off his peruke and 
ſhewed his white hairs; which he wou 
often do with a degree of pleaſure. He never 
made uſe of ſpectacles, and loſt but one 
tooth in his life, His diſpoſition was f 
meek, and his opinion of himſclf ſo humble, 
that he would rather have choſen to hare 
ſtoſen unknown through life, than to expoſe 
himſelf to thoſe ſtorms, to which genius 
and learning generally expoſe thoſe that ar 
illuſtrious for either. So great was his mo. 
deſty, that the moſt malicious cenſurers could 
not charge him with vanity ; ſo great his 
affability, that he always put himſelf upon: 
level with his company; ſo great his clu- 
rity, that he would often ſtrip himſelf 9 
ſhew his generoſity to his relations and 
others ; he choſe to do his good offices him- 
ſelf, and thought a legacy no gift ; he wa 
firmly attached to the eſtabli church; 
was a firm believer of the truth of revds 
tion, and amid(t the great variety of books 
he had before him, that which he ſtudied 
moſt was the bible; but we muſt ſtop here! 

NE'XT, Adj. {the ſuperlative of nr, 
next, Sax. ] neateſt in place; immediate) 
ſucceeding, — to order, Neareſt in any 

adation or degree, 

NEXT, Adv. at the time immediately 
ſucceeding, 

NIB, S. the bill or beak of a bird, The 
* of any thing, generally applied to that 
OT A . 


To NIB, V. A. to cut the point of 


pen. 
NTBBED, Adj. having a nib, having iv 
point cut, a 

To NVBBLE, V. A. [knibbelen, Belg,] 
to bite by a little at a time. To eat flowly. 
To bite like a fiſh at a bait. Neuterly, to 
bite at, Figuratively, to find fault with, 
*« Nibbling at one ſingle paflage.“ Tiller. 

NVBBLER, S. one that Pin by a littl 

at a time, 
NICE. Adj. [neſe, Sax. nf, Wincheſſ. 
accurate in judgment to a minute exaCtne(, 
Delicate; ſcrupulouſly and minutely c- 
tious z ſqueamiſh; faſtidious. Eafily in 
jured. Formed with the greateſt exaCtne\ 
. the moſt minute exactneis. Re- 
ned. 

NI'CELY, Adv. accurately, minuteh 
in ſuch a manner as diſcovers the greatel 
accuracy, delicateneſs, and the moſt fc 
pulous exaftneſs, ; 

NVYCENESS, S. the quality of being m. 


nut! 


linatio 


rungin, 


NV 


NIG, 
"% Wl naely era , ſuperfluouſly delicate, and ex- 
of; WH ccffively ſcrupulous. - 
. NICETY, S. minute accuracy; accurate 
ary erformance. Squeamiſhueſs ; taſtidious de- 
ferey. Minute obſorvance, or critical ex- 
plea aftneſs. Delicate and cautious treatment. 
tfeminate ſoftneſs. In the plural, dainties 
and cor delicacies in eating. 
ould NI'CHAN, S. a plant. 
NICHE, S. [Fr.] a hollow in which a 
ſtatue may be placed. f 
1 80 NICK, S. [nicke, Teut. the twinkling of 
nhl. a eye] that exact point of time in which a 
„dig is moſt proper, neceſſary, or eonve- 
(pot nient to be done, A notch cut in any thing, 
corrupted from niche, nock, or notch, A ſcore 


OY or reckoning, A lucky caſt, from niche, Fr 
mo. merry trick. * 
ould To NICK, V. A. to hit. To touch 


t his bockily; to perform at that point of time, 
which is moſt proper and convenient. To 
cha. Neut in nicks or notches, To ſuit like tallies 
cut in nicks. To defeat or cozen ; to diſap- 
point by ſome trick. 
Tom: NICKNAME, S8. {nom de nique, Fr.] a 
name given in ſcoff and contempt, 

To NVUCKNAME, V. A. to call by ſome 
vez. reproachful name, or appellation. 
* To NI CTATE, V. N. {nifetus, Lat.] 
vdied 0 wink. 
NI'DE, S. fſnid, Fr. nidus, Lat. a neſt] a 


* brood, as ** a nide of pheaſants.“ 
7e NIDIrI CA“ T ION, S. | nidificatio, Lat.] 
n any he act of bui ding neſts, 


NIDORK O'SE, NI DOROUS, Adj. [nide- 

arch WF” Fr. from rider, Lat.] reſembling the 
mell or taſte of roafted fat. Incenſe or 

Te ſmells.” Bacon. 

** N!DORO'SITY, S. eruction or belching, 
"th the talte of undigeſted roaſt meat. 

of: N[DULATION, | nidulatus, Lat.] the 
ime of remaining in the neſt. 

ing iv NIE'CE, S [pronounced neece, from niece, 

. r.]-che daughter of a brother or ſiſter. 

Belg, NUGGARD, S. [ ninggr, III.] perſon 
ho gives or ſpends little, and with great un- 


lowly. WW... : 

1y, i ngneſs. A miſcr, a curmudgeon. 
i NUGGARD, Adj. ſpending or giving 
* ile with great reluftance. Sparing. Sor- 
lite . a varitious, perſimonious. 

To NVUGGARD, V A. to ſtint. To 
cheſl.) e grudgingly. ** Which we will aiggard 
Qnefs, ich = little reſt.“ Shak. 
cr. NVGG 4 RDISH, Adj. having ſome in- 
ly in- ination to avarice, or to give and ſpend 
Ones. Mungiagly or ſparingly. 

Re (ME NG GARDLY, Adj. avaricious ; giving 


ſpending little, and with grudging. 
paring. Wary, Parcimonious. 
NU'GGARDLY, Adj in a ſparing or 
udging manner; ſordidly. 
NUGGARDNESS, S. avarice. 

VI GH. Prep. (nah, Sax. ] not far from. 


NIL 


NIVGH, Adj. near, at no great diſtance, 
Allied cloſely by bleod, upplicd to Kindred. 

To NUGH, V. N. {mibidan, Perſ.] to ap- 
proach ; to advance; to draw near. | 

NIU'GHLY, Adv. nearly, within a little. 

NIGHT, S. [Labs, Goth.] the time 
when the ſun is below our horizon, and 
darkneſs is upon the face of the eath. From 
ſun-ſet to ſun-riſe, Otten uſed in compoſi- 
tion. 

To NIGHT, Adv, [ foncht, Sax. ] this 
night. At this night. 

NVIGHTED, Adj. blind. “ His zig b,, 
life.” Sha. Black, ** Caſt thy aightly co- 
lour off.“ Shak, Darkened. 

NI'GHTFOUNDERED, Adj. diſtreſſed 
for want of knowing the way in the night. 

NUGHTINGALE, S. [e al, Sax.] a 
ſmall bird that ſings in the night with ra- 
markable melody. A word of endearment. 

NVGHTLY, Adv. in the night; by 
night. Every night. 1 

NI'GHTLY, Adj, done by night; act- 
ing, or happening by night. 

NVGHTMAN, S. one who cleanſcs jakes, 
or carries away ordure by night. 

NI'GHT-PIECE, S. a picture ſo coloured 
as to be ſuppoſed to be ſeen by candle- light. 
Adeſcription, or repreſentation of ſome ſcene 
in the night. . 

NIGHTRAIL, S. a looſe cover thrown 
over the drefs by night, in order to keep it 
clean. 

NI/GHTRULE,S. a tumult in the night. 
What nigh/-rule now. Shak. 
NIUGHTSHADE, S. [ nibt ſcade, Sax.] a 
plant of two kinds; viz, the common, and 
the deadly night- ſhade. 

NIGHTSHINING, Adj. glittering, 
ſhining, or ſhewing brightneſs by night. 
 NVGHT-WALKER, S. a perſon who 
roves in the night upon ill defigns. A proſ- 
titute, ſo called from her walking in the 
ſtreets b night. 

NI'GHTWARD, Adj. towards night, 
NUGHT-WATCH, S. a period, part, 
or time of night diſtinguiſhed by a chan ge of 
the watch. . 
NIHULITY, S. ibi, Fr.] nothiog- 
neſs. The (tate of being nothing, Pure 
nibility, or more nothing- Watts. 

NILE, A great river of Africa in Egypt. 
Its ſource is at the foot of a high mountain 
in the province of Goyam in Abyſinia, and 
it runs firſt N. E. and afterwards turus di- 
rectly E. and enters the great lake Damvia, 
running through it, and paſſing among the 
rocks the fight of it is almoſt loſt, Then it 
runs towaids the S. and then towards the 
W. paſſing towards its ſource, which it leaves 
25 miles to the E. forming a ſort of penin- 
ſula : after this it runs through the remain- 


NI'GH, Adv. at no great diſtance, A, 
cc not far off, Not remote. 


ing part of Abyſſinta into Nubia, and then 
into Egypt, till it arrives at Cairo: a little 
below which it divides itſelt into two great 
A branches, 
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„ Hranches, which, with the Mideterranean ſea, 
torms the iſland called the Delta, The an- 
<icnts reckoned 11 mouths ef the Nile, of 
which 7 were conſiderable 5; but at prefent ; 

there are only two that are navigable at al! 
times; and thoſe are at Roſetta and Damiet- 
ta. In the middle of this river, detween 
Old Cairo, and Gize, is ſeated the iſland ot 

- Radda, which is almoſt as long as Old Ciro. 

It is 5600 paces in breadth in the middle; and 
the front of the Mokias takes up all the 
breadth of the ſouthern part. This is the 
work of the Saracens, and derivesits name 
trom its uſe, for it ſignifics meaſure In 
reality they obſerve there every day, by 
mcans of the graduatcd column, the 1nc1 caſe 
or decreaſe of the waters of the Nile; and 

it is by that, that the public cryers regulate 
the proclamations they make ot theſe events, 
at different hours through the city. On 
dome places of this river there are rocks. 
from whence the water falls down 290 feet 
at leaſt, and theſe are called the cataracts 
of the Nile It overflows regularly every 
year, from the 15th of June to the 17th ot 
September, when it begins to decreaſe. The 
. Eertility of Fpypt depends upon the overflow- 
any of the Nile; and they reckon it will be 
a bad year, when it is leſs than 14 cubits, 
and above 13, but 16 cubits is the proper 
Height; and when this happens they make 
pubic reoicings throughout the Delta. This 
river affords plenty ot fiſh, and it breeds a 

. great number of crocodiles, which are very 
large and very dangerous. Different authors 

give different accounts of the juſt height of 

the innundation :; but that is not very mate- 
vial to an Engliſh reader, The Delta, or 
Lower Egypt is always overflowed ; and 
when the aer, arc almoſt gone off, they 
- fow it with rice, which delights in watery 
grounds, During the innudation, the little 
cowns ſtending upon eminences look like 
ſo many iſlands; aud they go from one to 
the other by boats. In Cairo there is a c- 
Bal called Khalis, which is opened when the 
waters is high enough; from thence it is 
conveyed into reſervoirs and ciſterns, and 
13 afterwards diſtributed into fields and gar- 
dens as occaſion requires, This inundation of 
the Nile. is cauſed by the periodical rains 
which fall every year between the tropics, 
and more particularly in Abyſlinia, which is 
foil of high mountains. | 
To NULL, v. A. [, Sax. ] to reject ; 
to ret uſe, | 
NULL, S. [from nal of onælan, Sax. ] the 
ſhining ſparks of braſs in trying and melting 
the ore, x 
To NUM, V. A. (in, Goth, ] totake, 
to ſeal, or take away the property of ano- 
ther. 
NUMBUE, Adj. {from iar, Sax.) ma- 


| 


| 
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NT'MBLENESS, S. the quality of m. 
ving with ſwiftneſs, quickneſs, or expe. 
tion. Activity ; ſpeed. 

NUMBLEWITTED, Adj. too quick in 
diſplaying ones wit or eloquence. Eager u 
ſpeak. 

NUMBLY, Adj. quickly; 
ſpcedily, 

NIM/MER, S. a thief, a pilferer. 
NIN'COMPOOP, S. a tool or filly pe. 
ſon. A trifler. 

NINE, S. [sinn, Goth. ] a number cor- 
ſiſting ot one more than eight. A nut- 


ſwitd) j 


ber et four and five added together, 10 
NINEFOLD, S. nine times: any thing 1 
cepeated nine times. VI 1 
NUNE-PINS, S. a play wherein ri Ja 
pieces of wood are ſet in a ſquare in th. 
rows, to be knocked down with a bowl. * 
NFNE- SCORE, S. nine times twenty, u * 
one hundred and eighty. eve 
NUNETEEN, Adj. [nizenryn, Sex., 
number copſiſting of nine and ten added u. - 


ether 
NINETEENTH, Ad}. [ng tet la. 
next in order to the eighteentt f 
NINETY, S. ntunteberda, Goth 1» 
times ten: ten added nine tunes. 
 NENTH, Adj ; mgub4, Sax ] an . 
nal implying that a thing is the next in e 
order, r number beyond the eighth: © 


ving or acting with quicknels or ſwiftnels. 
Active, Ipecdy, expeditious, 


which prec: des the tenth. =_ 
NUNETIETH, Adj. fEundrig:ni.:'4 * 
Sax. | the ordinal of nincty, or the tag „ti 
ninctimes od, * 
NINN V, S. (a, Span. a child e. 
Ital.] a fool, 2 hmpleton. Look's ter an 
a ninny. Swift. ; rub, 
NIN'NYHAMM*R, 8. a fimpletor , * 
fool. An old ninnybanmer” Ce m. 
* : rr 
To NVP, V. A. [ triippen, Belg.] topn lefeng 
off with the nails; to bite off with the . in 
To cut off by any flight means. To bu. 
To deſtroy before tull grown, To H ns 
aluding to the effects of froſt, which ca}, [E 
vegetables like a knife, To ſatirize. WF. 
NI'P, S. a pinch with the nails or ten. 
A ſmall cut. A blaſt. A taunt or {arc 
Seleom uſed it the laſt ſenſe, No 
NUPPERS, S. an inſtrument uſed to « Ito f 
the nails with, a kind of ſmall pincers. * 40 
NIPPLE, S. [nepitellz, Ital.] a t 6: 
a dug or round protube ance of the hte th. 
which intants, &c. take, into their mou. - 
when ſucking, The otifice where any # engthe 
mal fluid is ſeparated. ** The nipple ot the 
oil bag. Derbom, - Tm 
NI'SI PRIUS, S. [Lat. if not befor it 
judicial writ, ſo called from the firſt wor6 Wh, 1 
it; Nifs apud talem lucum prius v1 not 
i. e. unleis the juſtices, to take the all; , 
come to ſuch a place before thet day; ro wo 
means of which all caſy pleas may be tr.] ton 
the country, before juſtices of aſlize . x1 
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ged to the ſheri ff to cauſe men to be im 
angled, to deternüne the cauſe there, in 
er to eaſe the county, by ſaving the 
nig, jurors, and witneſles, the charge 
tiauble of attending at Wenn. inſter. 
Nr, 8. [hritu, Sax.] the egg of » 
le 


\'TFNCY, 8. Hestia, Lat.] luſtre; 
thine. Endeavour; elaſticity; ſpring 
xiend itſelf, from nitor, Lat. to endea 


r. * Nitency to fly wider open 


NID, Adj. Fritidus, Lat.] bright; 
ning; glittering ; luſtrous, ** A clear 
I nitid yellow.“ Boyle. ; , 
\['TRY, S. [Fr. ritrum, Lat. wiper, 
J a cryſtalline, pellucid, whitiſh ſub 
nee, Of an acrid bitteriſh taſte, impreſling 
ſenſation of a remarkable coldneſs upon 
tongue, and properly called ſalt petre. 
beugh, by means of fire it affords an acid 
it, yet in its crude ſtate it contains no 
id of agidity, It is of the natwie of thoſe 
% naturally and imperceptibly blended in 
the, Nones, and other foſſils ; ſometimes 
led it is found pure, either on its ores or 
the ſurfaces of wels. The earth from 
ch it is made both in Perſia and the 
Indies is a kind of yellowiſh marl, 
nd in the bare clifts on the ſides of hills 
zoled to the northern and eaſtern winds, 
ths of all kinds moiſtened by the dung 
animals frequently afford this ſalt in large 
ntiries, The earth at the bottom of pi- 
-houſes, and foil of ſlables and cow» 
uſes, sfford it Ekewiſe when thrown into 
ter and boiled. In France it is made from 
rubbiſh of old mortar and plaiſler build- 
7s; and even here the mortar of all walls 
er moiltened with urine, and expoſed to 
air and open to the North, and covered 
kfend it from wet, never fails to produce 
ein a few weeks. 
NITROUS, Adj. [nitreux, Fr.] impreg- 
ed and confiſting of nitre. | 
NUTRY, Adj. conliſting of nitre. Ni- 
us. 
NUTTY, Adj. abounding with nits or 
erpps of lice, 
NO“, Adv. 956 Sax. SeeNAY] a word 
Ito ſignify denial, refuſal, and reſolution 
to do or conſent. Sometimes it is uſed 
confirm a former negative. Newer 
re this hand ſhall combat -- Ns, let the 
ecian powers.” Dryd, Sometimes it 
engthens a negative that follows it. No 
the bow ub ch fo adorns the ſkies,” 
aer. In a period of ſeveral negative ſen- 
ces it is placed in the firſt, and is anſwer- 
by nor in the following ones; as, e, 
i not, no- am | able, if I would.” 
6% Adj. not any; none. 
0 NOBVLITATE, V. A. [ nobiliratus, 
] to make noble : to ennoble, | 
No, XVIII. 


| 


NOC 


NOBVLITY, S. Ihr, Lat.] enti- 
quity and dignity of a family, joined with 
ip'endor. Rank or dignity conferred by 
ſovereigns, wh:ch makes a perſon ſuperior to 
common people, The chief perſons of 4 
kingdom, or thoſe who by their honours 
and titles are exalted above the commons. 
Dignity 3 grandeur 1 Nubility, 
in England, is extended to five ranks; viz. 
duke, marquis, earl, vicount, and baron. 

NO'BLE, Adj. [Fr. nobilis, Lat.] of an 
ancient and ſplendid family. Belonging 0 
the peerage. Exalted to a rank above com- 
monalty. Great; worthy; Hluſtrious ; ex- 
alted; elevated; ſublime Magnificent; 
lately; pompous; or. becoming a nobleman, 
« A noble parade Figuratively, free, gene- 
rous, liberal. Principal; capital, ** The 
heart is one of the ele parts of the 
body. 

NO'BLE, S. a peer, or one of high rank. 
A coin valued at fix (billings and eight-pence, 
ſo called from the purity of its gold. They 
were firſt coiged by Edward Il. in 14334, 
but have not been recoined fince the gth of 
Henry V. 

NO BCEMAN, S. one who is ennubled. 
One who by birth, office, or patent is raiſed 
above a commoner, 

NO'BLENESS, S. the quality which de- 
nominates any thing or perſon great, wor- 
thy, generous, magnanimous, or above the 
vulgar, Dignity. Splendor of deſccnt or 

igree. 4 

NO'BLESS, S. [nobleſſe, Fr.] nobiliry. 
The colleftive body of nobles ur noblemen. 

ohnſon obſeryes that this word is not now 
in uſe in any ſenſe, but I am of opinion he 
is miſtaken, 

NO'BLY, Adv. of an anclent and ſplen- 
did family, applied to deſcent, In a man- 
ner above the vulgar, and worthy of a per- 
ſon of ancient birth, high office, and lofty 
ſentiments. In a grand, magnificent, — 
ſplendid manner.  Illuftriouſly ; ſplendid- 
ly. 

NOBODY, S. not any one. No one, 
No perſon. 

NOCENT, Aj. Ie, Lat.] guilty g 
criminal ; miſchievous. 

NO'CK, S. { moccbio, Ital.] a flit; nick, 
or notch. In ludicrous language, the funda- 
ment. When the date of neck was out,” 
Hud. 

NOCT A'MBULO, S. a perſon who walks 
in his ſleep. 

NOCTVFDIAL, Adj. f from rofis, Lat. 
and dies, Lat. day] containing or compriſing 
a night and a day. The ro&idial day.” 
Holder. 

NO'CTIFEROUS, Adj. bringing night. 

NO'CTUARY, S. fe, Lat. by night] 
an account of what paſſes by night, © In 
my no,. SpeF, No. 586. 
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NO 1 


xocruRN, s. [nofturne, Fr.] an of- 


of devotion perfo med in the night. 
NOCTU'RNAL, Adj. [noGurnus, Lat.) 
nightly ; in the night; by night. 
NOCTURNAL, S. an inſtrument by 
which obſervations are made in the night, 
To NO D, v. A. [ nd, Brit. a ſign} to 
decline the head with a quick motion, To 
make a {light bow. To bend downwards by 
a quick motion. To glve a ſign by bending 
the head downwards. To be Fouls 
NO/D, S. a quick motion or declination 
of the head. A drunken ſailor on 
maſt —ready with ev'ry ned to tumble 
down.“ Shak. A motion made wih the 
head as a ſign, or to ſhew aſſent, The mo- 
tion of the head in drowſineſs. A light 
bow, or obeiſance. 
NO DDER, S. one who nods. 5 
NO/DULE, S. { hnel, Sax. ] 2 head, uſed 
in e and generally implying an emp- 
ty head. EEG 
NO'DDY, 8. {naudin, Fr.] a fool, » 
ſimpleton. y 
. NO'DE. S. [nodus, Lat.] a knot ; a knob 
A ſwelling on the bone, In altronomy, ap- 
plied to the two points wherein the orbit ol 
the moon interſects the ecliptic. An inter 
ſcion. | 
NODO'SITY, S. [ nodeſvs, Lat.] a com- 
on, or ſomething in the nature of a 
not, SO 
NO/DOUS, Adj, [nods;us, Lat.] knotty, 
full of knots, - 1 8 
NODULE, S. [nodzlus, Lat.] a ſmall 
knot, or lump. | 
1 my coarſe, hard, or rough. 
* A had, coarſe, noggen ſhirt.”” Eſcape © 
X. Charles, bu * 
NO G GIN, S. [ce Teut. ] a ſmall mug 
or can 
NOVANCE, S. {fee Axxojance] da- 
mage, hurt; inconvenience. ** To keep it 
trom mance” Shak, 2 
NOISE, S. [Fr.] any kind of ſound, an 
outcry, clamour, or boaſting and impertinent 
talk. After made, an occaſion or ſubject for 
talk. Mage fo much x%iſe among all ages.” 
Stef. No. 195. | 
To NOISE, V. N. to found fo loud as 
to be heard at a great diſtance. Actively, to 
ſpread by rumour or report, 
NOVWVSEFUL, Adj loud, clamourous. 
NOVSELESS, Adj filent, or without 
ſound. 2 
NOTSINESS, S. loudneſs of ſound, loud 
elamour. i 
NOTSOME, Adj fniofo, Ital ] noxious; 
miſchievous, unwholeſome. Oſſenſive; diſ- 
ulting 
NOI'SOMELY, Adv. with ſach a fœtid 
ſtench or Ream, as is offenſive and unwhole- 
ſome. 
'NVSOMEN' SS, S. the 
ſioniug diiguit ; offenſiveneſs. 


* 


. 


quality of occa- 


| 


dle 


ese 
NOT'SY, Adj. ſounding loud, eclame 
ous, turbulent. 
NO'LL, S. [ne, Sax.] a head, a 
e An aſs's noll,”” Shak, 
NO'LI ME TANGERE, (Lat. do: 
touch me] a kind of cancgrous ſwell 
growing worſe by applications. A plant 
the ſenlative kind. 
NOLI TION, S. [noftio, Lat.] the 20 
refuſing or rejecting; unwillingneſs. 
NO'MBLES, S. the entrails of a deer, 
NOMENCLA'TOR, S [Lat. nemer( 
Fr.] a perſon who is ſo univerſally acqui 
ed, as to be able to call things and perk 
by their proper names. 
NOMENCLATURE, S. [Fr. nm 
tura, Lat I the act of naming, or telling 
names of things. A vocabulary or dich 
_ 
NO'MINAL, Adj. [ nominalis, Lat. 
ring to names rather than things ; not 
merely titular. 7 
NO'MINALLY, Adv. by name; mer 
with reſrect to its name; titnlarly 
To NO'MINATE, v. A. (noni 
Lat ] to name; to mention by name. 
entitle, To fer down, or appoint by nan 


NOMINA'TION, S. [Fr.] the at ON 
mentioning hy name. The power of in h 
pointing by name . ON 

NO'MINATIVE, S. [neminatif, F: "PP 
Grammar, the firſt cafe of all nouns that 


declinahle, from whence ail the other 6 
are derived; it is placed before a verb 
ſonal, and is called by grammariens then 
caſe, in contradiſtinction to the others, i 
ae termed eblique ones. The caſe that 
marily deſiguates the name «f any thing 


NON, Adv. not an inſeparable pm on 
which ſignifies, when joined to words, ON 
ab ence or denial «f what they would in bavin 
without its being joined to them. 1 ui 

NON'AGE S. minority, or that (pat ONS 
life which precedes the age preſcribed bi his d 
law for a perſon to act for himſelf. T2 Ne 
life before legal maturity. ne a 

NON'CE, S. purpoſe, intent, deſign. in!: 

NONCONFO'RMIEIY,S. retuſal of ONS 
p iance. Refuſal to join in, or con up 
the forms uſed in the eflabliſhed wor Paint 

NONCONFO'RMIST, S. one eren 
fuſes to confurm to the eflabliſhed rx. 
worſhip. NO'O! 

? ONE, Adj. [nan, neane, Sax.) no 

not any. No * Tis nene other.“ Noti Vert 1 
to have none of, is to re ject with difdait 00! 
refuſe o hive any ſociety with. e h 
would. none of me. Pſal. Ixxxi 11. lun Is 

NON-EN}1ITY, S. non exillence. , 
quality of haviag no exiſtence. A tig oo 
exiſting, : m the 

NON-EXVSTENCE, $ the de 

Inexiſtence. de tim 


lity of not exiſting, 
NONJU'RING, Adj. belonging r 


„ a 80 


do 
ſwell 
plant 


the aft 
8. 
a deer, 
mencle 

acqui 
d perk 


notte 
telling 
or dich 


confon 
wy Ol ſhip 
ne * hq 


Nye an action at law, on account of ſome 


jury. 
NO'ODLE, S. a fool or ſimpleton. 


ſun is at its greateſt height or in the me- 


NQO 
lih who will not ſwear allegiance to the 


zoverian family. 8 
ONJU"ROR, S. [from non, Lat. and 
, * one who ſuppoſes that James II. 
unjuſtly depoſed, and, theretore, refuſes 
ſwear allegiance to any of the family 
ich have ſucceeded him on the Englith 
one. * 
ONNA'TURALS, S. ſuch things as be- 
neither naturally conſtitutive, nor de- 
aftive, do, notwithltanding, both pre- 
and deſtroy, in certain circumſtances : 
e, phyſicians reckon the air, meat and 
k, ſleep and watching, motion and reſt, 
ntion and excretion, and the paſſions of 


mind. 

ONPARE'TL, S. Iven, and pareil, Fr.] 
tchleſs excellencies; excellence, unequal- 

A kind of apple. 

ONPLUS, S. puzzle; a ſtate of em 
ſſment and perplexity in which a perſon 
not ſay more. 

oNO'NPLUS, V. A. to confound, puz- 
or perplex fo, that the mind is at a ſtand 
| cannot pr „ and the perſon cannot 
er ſpeak or dò any more. 
ONRE'SIDENCE, S. failure, reſid ng 
in ec leſiaſtical benefice or living. 
ONRESIU'DENT, S. one who neglects to 
in his pariſh, applied to clergymen. 
ONREST'S CANCE, S. the principle of 
oppoling the king in any cafe, though 
exertion of power ſhould endanger the 
ſtitution ; ready obedience to a ſupe- 


\ONSENSE, S. unmeaning and ungram- 
tical language. Triftes or things of no 
portance.. 

\ONSE'NSICAL, Adj, unmeaning ; fool- 
; conveying no ideas t0 the mind. 
ONSE'NSICALNESS, S. the quality 
having no meaning or conveying no 
u; ungrammatical jargon. 
ONSO'LVENT, S. one who cannot 
bis debts. | 

0 NONSU!IT, V. A. to ſet aſide or 


rin the plaintiff's proceedings 

ONSU/IT, S. the dropping of a ſuit or 
n upon the diſcovery of ſome error in 
plaintiff's management, or his being ab- 
tor not ready for trial on the ſwearing of 


OK, S. [wn boeck, I eut. f a corner; 
vert made by an angle or interſection. 

O ON, S. on Sax, naen, Belg.] the 
de hour of the day; the time when 


0 
20N-DAY, S. mid-day, or the time 
n the ſun is in the meridian. 

VO'N-DAY, Adj. mid-day, about noon, 
de time whey the ſun is in the meridian 


th 


NOR 


NOO'N-TIDE, S. [from nentide Sax,] 
e noon ; the time when the ſun is in its 
meridian, 8 | 

NOON-TIDE. Adj. mid-day ; about 
noon ; or that time when the ſun is at its 
greateſt heignt from the horizon of a place. 

NOO'SE, S. a flip or running knot, which, 
the more it is drawn, biods the cloſer, Fi - 
guratively, a ſnare. , | 

To NOO'SE, V. A. to tie or catch ia a 

nooſe : To enſnare. 
NOR, Conj. ſ from na, and or, Sax. ] a 
particle marking the ſecond branch of a ne- 
gative proportion: In poetry, it is ſome- 
times uſed in the firſt branch, for, either. 
« | nor love myſelf, ner thee.” Ben. Jobnſon, 
Sometimes it includes neither, but improper- 
ly. © Simois oy Xanthus ſhall be wanting 
there Did. ; 

NORFOLK, an Fngliſh county, 60 miles 
in length and 34 in breadth, bounded on the 
S. by Suffolk, on the N. and E. by the ocean, 
and on the W. by Cambridgeſhire. It con- 
rains 47,180 houſes, 283.080 inhabitants, 
660 pariſhes, and 33 market towns. The 
principal rivers are, the Ouſe, the Waveney, 
the Lare, and the Thyn. The air is ſharp, 
but healthy, but the ſoil is various, being fat 
in ſome places, and in others light and ſandy, 
It is full of heaths, and near the fea are rich 
marſhes, fig for grazing cattle, However, in 
general, it is one of the largeſt and moſt 
fruitful counties in England, and the inha- 
bitants are noted for being fond of law. 
The productions are much the ſame as in 
other counties, only they have more ſea-fiſh 
and water-fowls, on account of the vicinity 
of the ſea, Norwich is the principal town. 
They ſend 12 members to parliament, that 
is, 10 for Norwich, Lynn-Regis, Yarmouth, 
Thetford, and Caſtle-Riſing, and 2 for the 
county. _ 

NO/RTH, S8. one of the four cardinal 
points in the horizon, which is neareſt to the 
pole; or oppolite to the ſun in the meri- 

ian, 

NORTH, Adj, ſituated towards the 
North. Northern. 

NORTHAMPTON, the ſhire town of 
Northamptonſhire; with a market on Satur- 
days, and 8 fairs, on February 20, for horſes, 
horned cattle, and toys z on April 15, May 
4, and Augult 5, are great horſe-fuirs 
Auguſt 26 is for all ſorts of merchandiſe; 
September 19 chiefly for cheeſe and ſheep, 
and November 28, arid December 19, for all 
forts of cattle, It is ſeated on the river Nen, 
over which it has two bridges, and had walls, 
which are now demoliſhed; as alſo a large 
caſtle, which is ruined likewiſe, It had ſe- 
ven chu; ches, which are now reduced to 
four, and the great one, called Allhallows, 
ſtands in the middle of the town, ang is 
adorned with a handſome portico, It was 
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the county. 


NOR 
in a great meaſure deſtroyed by a fire in 
1675, but was ſoon rebuilt, with à hand- 
ſome, {pacigus markct-place ; and, in general, 
is a well-buili, hanaſome oon, where the 


 aſſiz=< are kept, as well as the quarter ſeſ- 


fon+, and ſends to members to pr tiament. 
Ir has the title of an eaildom, a good free 
fehovl, two alms houſes, an infirm:ry, and 
a gaol. It is co miles W. of Cambridge, 
30 S. E of Coventry, 32 S. of Leiceſter, and 
67 N. W. by N of London. Lon. 16. 40. 
lat. 52, 15. | F 
NOR THAMPTONSHIRE, a county of 
England, 51 miles in length and 30 in 
breadth, bonnded on the E by Huntingdon- 


ſt ire. with part of Bedfordſhire and Bucking- 
| hanthire, on the N. by Leiceſterſhire and 


Rutlandthire, on the W. by Warwickſhire, 
and on the 8. by Oxfordihire and Bucking- 
hamthite. It contains 24.20c houſes, 129,200 


inhabitants, 1436 pariſhes, 13 market towns, 


and ſends q members to parliament, 2 for 


Northampton. 2 for Veterboropgh, 2 for 


Brackley, 1 for Higham-Ferrers, and 2 toi 
he princip4l rivers are, the 
Ouſe, the Nen, the Welſand, the C'.erwell, 
and the L-ain. It is a healthful, ſporting 


- coantry, containing a great number ot gen- 
- Kemen's feats, and the foil is ferti/e in can 


and graſs, 't he praductions are much the 
tame as in other counties, but there is leſs 
walte land, und there arc three foreſts, with 
ſeveral parks. 
NO'&TH-EAST, 8. [mordef. Teut ] the 
iat het« cen the North and Katt. 
NO'RTHERLY, Adj. being towards the 
North, . 
NO'RTHERN, Adj in the North. 
NOR THING, S. in navigation, the dif- 
ference of latitude which a thip makes in 


| fvil'ng owelds the North 


NGO'YFH-STAR, S. the pole (tar, or the 
Lit (tar in the conſtellation named the little 
bear 


* 


NOR 


NORTH WARD, Adj. being toxy 
the North. 2 

NO RTHWARD, NORTH WAR 
Adv. tou ards the North. 
NORTH WEST, the point in the mil 
between the Nar h and Welt 

NOR WAY, the kingdom of, is then 
weſtern part of Scandinavia, and is boy 
on the N. and W. by the ocean, on |; 
by Swediſh Lapland, and on the S. by 
Categate-Sea, which ſeparated it from 1) 
mark, Its divided into Norway !'roper,q 
its dependene es. Not way Proper com 
hends {our general governments, nam 
Agze huys, Berghen the capital, Den! 
and Wardhuys. The dependencics of 
way ane. Iceland, and the Iſle of Ferro, 
s a cold, barren country, and the gro 
covered with ſnow for nine months in 
year, It is full of wocds' and mount 
and produces oak-planks, deal- board, 
and tor, l eſides iron and copper- mines. 1 
ſun / mer is very ſhort, but then they ſav 
te:p in ſix weeks time, and yet it dee 
produce corn ſufficient for the native, 
thoſe that cume there for trade, I hey! 
a very great fiikery, and they ery thu 
upon the rocks, without ſaltiag it, ahi 
well Known by the name of itock-fſh, 
is ſent all over Europe. I here is a) 
chain ot mountains runs between Ne 
and Saeden, cailed the Cofrine Kills, uk 
are neither iuhahited nor cuitivated, [1 
its own kings ti.l the year 1387, wh: 
was united to Denmark, and in 1525, it 
breced the Lutheran religion. It has 21 
roy, who has an abſolute power, and | 
at Beryhen. The people are robuſt, c: 
geowus, :nured to labour, and good fatlon, 

N OR WICH, à town or city of Nor 
and the capital of that county, with ! 
markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, 2nd 
turdays ; and three fairs on the day þ 
INOS: St. Faith's, the Tueſi 


NOR THUMBER LAND, a county of |ter St. Michael, and Maudlin, or S.] 


Enelavd, 74 wiles in length, and 45 in 


bre dth, bounded on the E. by the ocean, on 


the W. by Cumberland, and part of Scot- 
Lmd, en the S. by the county of Dutham, 
and on the N. by the river ruccd, which 
i partes it from Scotland. It cont@ns 
22 houſes, 126,40 inhabitants, 460 
pariſhes, 2 market towns, and ſends 8 


Magdalen, for horſes, ſherp, Jams, 
petty chapmen. It is a very ancient f 
and has undergone great calam'tics; 6 
ever, it is now a large, handfome, pou 
and well mented city, ſimronnde! 

walls. It is {cated on the river Yare, 
runs though part of it, and over which! 
are ſeveral bridges. It has 12 pries, i 


members to partiament, 2 esch, for Neu- {pariſh churches, beſides the catheeral, 


callle, Nerpeth, and Berwick, and two tor 
the chunt i. Ihe air is ſharp and very cold 
in the winter, from the {now lying on the 
tas ff the kills, ah ch arc at à diftance 
tom the fer, But the ſand on the fea coat 


is a hand:ume ſlructure, with a lofty 
fleeple, "Every part is not inhabited 
the walls, for there are many gere 
ei and ſeveral of the church* 
vered with thatch. It is a city and 


is lam and uit: ul. and the great plenty end ſends two members to partiamen! 
ot coals that this eountty produces is gene- is a'fo a biſhop's fee, where the biſtef 


ral kno'yn.' 


Newcaltle is the principal 
tos il, | 


\pelace, as alſo the duke of Norſoik 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, 12 
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men, 2 ſheriffs, and 21 common-council, 
and, heſides th: above churches, it has 1 
diſſenting meeting-houſes, and a Rom 

chapel, There are here about 8coo houſes, 
the ſtreets are pretty wide, and there is a 
very ſpacious market place. Here is 2 fine 
dd cite, uſed as a priſon, and from thence 
a perſon may have a view of the whole city. 
Here is alſo the ruins of a caſtle called K. tt's, 
who lived in the reign of Edward VI. and 
ad much damage to the city; a new play- 


houſe, a place called Vauxhall, and many 
other curious gardens for the reſort ot the 
gentry, It has a large and flouriſhing me- 
nufattory, in the worſted way, as camblets, 
crapes, &c. for which it has a great trade, 
bath at home and abroad, It is 43 miles 
N. of Ipſwich, 42 E. of King's-Lynn, and 
100 N. E. by N. of London. Lon. 19. o. 
lat. 52. 40. 

NO'SE, 8 ſaæſe, no, Sax. ] that promi- 
nence in the middle of the face, which is the 
organ of ſmelling,” and the cmunctory of 
the brain. The end of any thing which is 
hoilow. The noſe of a bellows,” Scent. 
« We are not offended with a dog for a bet- 
te» noſe than his maſter. Collier. To lea? by 
the noſe, ſigniſies to drag by force, altudiug 
to the manner of leading a beer, by means 
of x ting fixed to his noſe; to lead blind y. 
To put one's roſe out of jrint, is to deprive one 
of the affections of another, 

To NOYSE, V. N. to look big, or blu- 
ter, alluding to the manner of expreſſing 
contempt, by approaching a perſon ſo near, 
as almoſt to run one's own noſe into his 
tace. 

NO'SEGAY, S. a bunch of flowers. 

NO'SELESS, Adj. wanting a noſe; hav- 
ing no ſmell. 

NO'SLE, S. [a diminutive of noſe] the ex- 
tremity of a thing which is hollow. © The 
noſe of a pair of bellows.“ 

NOSO'LOGY, S. [from ves, Gr. a diſ- 
eaſe, and xe, Gr. ] a diſcourſe concerning 
the nature and property of diſcaſes 

NOSOPOE'TIC, Adj. [from were. Gr. 
nd r,] producing diſeaſes, © The qua- 
lities of the air are noſopoetic.”” Arbuth, 

NO'STRIL, S. from ns, Il. and chryl, 
Sax, ] the cavity of the noſe through which 
we breath, &c. 

NO'STRUM, S. [Lat. it is our own} a 
medicine which is not made public, but re- 
mains a ſecret, with reſpect to its ingredients, 
with the inventor. 

NO'T, Adv. [nocht, nobr, Sax. ] a particle 
of negation, refuſal: in a negative propoſi 
tion it is plac-d in the firft branch, and an- 
ſwered by nor. After am, it ſometimes im- 
plies extinction, or rather death. 1 om 
kr,” Fob vii. 8. 

NO TABLE, Adj. [t. Fr.] re- 


mirkable; memorable; obſervable; worthy | ſway'd.”* Par. Loft, The laſt ſenſe is a La- 


racter, generally uſed with mar, 


NOT 


NO'TABLENESS, S. the quality of de: 


— 


ſerving notice for diligence and indultry. 

NU/TABLY, Adv in a memorable or 
remarkable manner, In ſuch an induftri- 
ous manner as deſerves notice. 

NOTA'RIAL, Adj. [nary] taken by a 
notary; belonging to a notary, 

NOTAR, S. [ netaire, Fr. ntarius, Lat.] 
a perſon who takes rotes of any particulars 
which concern the public, and frames ſhort 
draughts of contracts, obligations, charter 
parties, &c. A nutary public, is one who 
publickly atteſts deeds, in order to make them 
authentic in other nations; and principally 
employed by merchants in noting ſuch bills 
as are refuſed to be paid; and in making 
proteſts on that account, 

NO TATTION, S. | netatio, Lat.] the act 
or practice of any thing dy figures and let- 
ters. In arithmetie, the rule which teaches 
how to deſcribe any number by figures and 
letters, and to declare their value when fo 
deſcribed. Meaning, or ſigniſication. C n- 
ſcience according to the very necatien of the 
word.“ South. 6 

NO'TCH, S. [ noccbia, Ital ] a nick or 
hollow, cut in any thing. 4 

To NO TCH, V. A. to cut into ſmall 
holl»ws, | 

NO'TE, S. [Fr. nta, Lat.] a mark, or to- 
ken; notice, beed. Reputation, fame, or cha- 


information ; tune, applied to the voice or 
inſtrumental muſic, A ſingle ſound app icd 
to muſic. A ſtate of being obſerved. A 
ſhort hint, or minute. An abbreviation. 
A ſhort letter. A paper given, wherein a 
debt is acknowledged and promiſed to be 
paid. An explanation, or commentary, at 
the bottom or in the margin of a book. 

To NOT TFE, V. A. [note, Lat.] to ob- 
ſerve; to remark; to heed; to take notice 
of; to deliver, To ſet down ; to mention; 
to charge with a erime publickly. To make 
a mark, and publickly declare the fefuſal of 
paying a bill of exchange. In muſic, to ſet 
down the characters in a tune. 

NO/TE-BOOK, S. a book in which notes 
or memorandums are ſet down. 

NO'TED, Adv. remarkable; celebrated ; 
univerſ.lly known. 

NO'TER, S. one who obſerves, takes no- 
tice of any th ing. 

NOTHING, S. ſnathirg, Sax. ] non- 
entity; negation of being; that which has 
no exiſtence, oppoſed to ſomething, No 
other thing; not any thing. No quantity 
or degree. Of no importance 3 wart of 
uſe or value. No poſſeſſion or fortune 3 
poverty. Followed by to, a thing of no pro- 
portion or admitting no compariſon, A trifle. 
Uſed 2dverbiaMly or before a verb, by no 
means or in no degree. Adam—nzbing 


ot notice on account of induſtry or diligence. | 
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NOR 
in a great meaſure deſtroyed by a fire in 
1675, but was ſoon rebuilt, with a hand- 
ſome, {pacigus market-place ; and, in general, 
is a well-buili, hanasſome 10wn, where the 
aſſiz*- are Kept, as well as the qua- ter ſeſ- 
hons, and ſends too members to par hiament, 
Ir has the title of an enldom, a good free 
fehovl, two alms houſes, an infirm:ry, and 
a gaol. It is co miles W. of Cambridge, 
30 S. E of Coventry, 32 S. of Leiceſter, and 
67 N. W. by N of London. Lon. 16. 40. 
lat. 52. 15. | ; 
NOR THAMPTONSHIRE, a county of 

England, 51 miles in length and 30 in 
breadth, bonnded on the E by Huntingdon- 
ſt ire. with part of Bedfordſhire and Bucking- 
| hanithire, on the N. by Leiceſte!{hire and 
Rutlandthire, on the W. by Warwickſhire, 
and on the 8 by Oxfordihire and Bucking- 
hamfthi:te. It contains 24. 200 houſes, 129,200 
inhabitants, 136 pariſhes, 13 market towns, 
and ſends g members to parliament, 2 for 
Northamptam. 2 tor bererborçogh, 2 tor 
Brackley, 1 for Higham-Ferrers, and 2 toi 
the county, + he, princip4l rivers are, the 
Ouſe, the Nen, the Welſand, the C'.erwell, 
and the L-. fr is a healthful, ſporting 
- coantry, containing a great number ot gen- 
- Cemen's feats, and the foil is fertiie in can 
and graſs. Ihe praguctions »re much the 
tame as in other counties, but there is lefs 
walte land, und there are three foreſts, with 
ſeveral parks. , | 

NO'&"T H-EAST, 8. erde. Teut ] the 

iat het«cen the North and Katt, 

NO ATHERLV, Adj. being towards the 
North, a : 

NO'RTHERN, Adj in the North. 


* 


NOR 


NO'RTH WARD, Adj. beirg t. m* 
the North. | and 
NO'RTHWARD, NORTHWail id 
Adv. tou ards the North. | cha 
NO'RTH WEST, the point in the ri me 
between the Nar h and Welt ver 
NOR WAY, the kingdom of, is the d'4 
weſtern part of Scandinavia, and is boi a >: 
on the N. and W. by the ocean, on . He! 
by Swediſh Lapland, and on the S. M whe 
Categate-Sea, which ſeparated it from dd 
mark, It is divided into Norwoy !''rope, WM hou 
its dependene es. Norway Proper cl oth 
hends {our general governments, rinhiif g-01 
Agzerhuys, Berghen the capital, Dren nuf, 
and Wurdhuys. The dependencics o 1 crap 
way ate, Iceland, and the Ifte of Ferro, bott 
s a cold, barren country, and the g N. « 
covered with ſnow for nine months in Wl 1c9 
year, It is full of wocds' and moi lat. 
and produces vak-planks, deal- board, N 
and tor, telides iron and copper- mines nene 
ſun . mer is very ſhort, but then they eg 
ep in ſix weeks time, and yet it dee the | 
produce corn ſifficient for the native, hovlt 
thoſe that cume there for trade, ihr V 


a very great fiitery, and they ery the 
upon the rocks, without ſaltiag it, uti 
well known by the name of itock-fhh, 
is ſent all over Europe. I here s: 


NOR THING, S. in navigation, the dif- 

ference of latitude which a thip makes in 
tail'ng towelds the North 

NOA -s FT Ak, S. the pole (tar, or the 


Lit ſtar in the conſtellation named the little 
bear 

NOR THUMBRER LAND, a county of 
Enelavd, 74 wiles in length, and 45 in 
bre:dth, bounded on the E. by the ocean, on 
the W. by Cumberland, and part of Scot- 
md, wn the S. by the county of Dutham, 
and on the N. by the river ruccd, which 
li par.tes it frem Scotland. It conta'ns 
22,740 houſes, 126,40 inhabitants, 460 
pariſhes, 2 market towns, aud ſends 8 


members to paitiament, 2 esch, for New- par ſh churches, beſides the cathed@ra!," 


callle, Nerpeth, and Berwick, and two tor 
the country, The air is ſharp and very cold 
in the winter, from the {now lying on the 
tas t the kilis, whch arc at a diflance 


tem the fer, But the land on the fea coaſt 
is pill ard Ruit: ul, and the great plenty 


t coals that this eountry produces is gene- (j+ a'fo a biſhop's fee, where the biſh'p 


ray known. Newcaltic is the principal 
10 „ 11, | 


chain ot mountains runs between New 7: / 
and Saeden, cailed the Vofrine Kills, of th 
are neither iuhahited nor cuitivated, | Ti 
its own kings ti.l the year 1337, der. 
was united to Denmark, and in 15255 conte 
breced the Lutheran religion. It has: vl «5 alr 
roy, who has an abſolute power, and hl face. 
at Beryhen. The people are robuſt, o NC 
gedus, nured to labour, and good (amy NC 
NOOR WICH, a town or city of No 10g n 
and the capital of that county, with! NC 
markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, lemi 
turdays; and three fairs on the diy 0 
2 St. Faith's, the Turn NC 
der St. Michael, and Maudlin, or St. caſe, 
'Magdalen, for horſes, ſherp, lam's de n. 
| petty chapmen. It is a very ancient NC 
and has undergone great calam tics; nd 
ever, it is now a large, handſome, porta litics 
and well frequented city, ſimronnde: NO 
walls. It is {cated on the river Yare, L.] 
runs through part of it, and over which ve bre 
are ſeveral brid It has 12 pres, * NO 
medici 

is a hand:ome ſlructure, with a lofty uns 
ſleeple. Every part is not inhabited“ with «| 
the walls, for there are many gar" NO 
orchards, and ſeveral of the church ef neg 
vered with thatch. It is a city and n it 
land ſends two members to parliam"iſ*crcd 
Plies e 

'polace, as allo the duke of Norſok .“ 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, 1: = 
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men, 2 ſheriffs, and 21 common- council. 
and, heſides th: above churches, it has 
diſſenting meering-houfes, and a Rom! 


chapel, There are here about 3coo houſes, 
the ſtreets are pretty wide, and there is a 
very ſpacious market place, Here is a fine 
dd ene, uſed as a priſon, and from thence 
a perſon may have a view of the whole city. 
Here is alſo the ruins of a caſtle called K. tt's, 
who lived in the reign of Edward VI. and 
dd much damage to the city; a new play- 
houſe, a place called Vauxhall, and many 
other curious gardens for the reſort ot the 
gentry, It has a large and flouriſhing ma- 
nufaftory, in the worſted way, as camblers, 
erapes, &c. for which it has a great trade, 
both at home and abroad, It is 43 miles 
N. of Ipſwich, 42 E. of King's-Lynn, and 
100% N. E. by N. of London, Lon. 19. ©. 
lat. $2. 40. 

NO'SE, $ ſnæſe, no e, Sax. ] that promi- 
nence in the middle of the face, which is the 
organ of ſmelling, and the emunttory of 
the brain. The end of any thing which is 
hollow. “ The noſe of a bellows,” Scent, 
* We are not offended with a dog for a bet- 
te- noſe than his maſter. Collier. To lea? 
the noſe, ſigniſies to drag by force, altudiug 
to the manner of leading a beer, by means 
of x ring fixed to his noſe; to lead blind y. 
To put one's noſe out of jrint, is to deprive one 
of the affections of another, 

To NOYSE, V. N. to look big, or blu- 
ter, alluding to the manner of expreſſing 
contempt, by approaching a perſon ſo near, 
as almoſt to run one's own noſe into his 
face. 

NOSEGAY, S. a bunch of flowers. 

NO'SELESS, Adj. wanting a noſe; hav- 
ing nd ſmell, 

NO'SLE, S. [a diminutive of noſe] the ex- 
tremity of a thing which is hollow. © The 
dalle of a pair of dellows.* 

NOSO'LOGY, S. [from mee, Gr. a diſ- 
eaſe, and Moyes, Gr.] a diſcourſe concerning 
the nature and property of diſcaſes 

NOSOPOE'TIC, Adj. [from yoree, Gr. 
nd Ta] producing diſeaſes, © The qua- 
lies of the air are noſopoetic.” Arbuth, 

NO'STRIL, S. from ns, Il. and ebryl, 
dax. ] the cavity of the noſe through which 
we breath, &c. 

NO'STRUM, S. [Lat. it is our own} a 
medicine which is not made public, but re- 
mains a ſecret, with reſpect to its ingredients, 
wth the inventor. 

NO'T, Adv. [nocht, nett, Sax. ] a particle 
of negation, refuſal: in a negative propoſi 
tion it is plac d in the firft branch, and an- 
ſwered by nor. After am, it ſometimes im- 
plies extinction, or rather death. 1 «1m 
ſr,” Job vii. 8. 

NO TABLE, Adj. [nuabilic, Fr.] re- 


ikable ; memorable; obſervable; worthy | 


notice on account of indu(try or diligence. | 


& 


NOT 


NO'TABLENESS, S. the quality of de: 
ſerving notice for diligence and indullry, 
NU'TABLY, Adv in a memorable or 
remarkable manner, In ſuch an induftri- 
ous? manner as deſerves notice. 
NOTA'RIAL, Adj. [notary] taken by a 
notary; belonging to a notary, 
NO'TARY, S. [ netaire, Fr. notarius, Lat.] 
a perſon who takes rotes of any particulars 
which concern the public, and frames ſhort 
draughts of contracts, obligations, charter 


parties, Sc. A netary public, is one who 
publickly atteſts deeds, ia order to make them 
authentic in other nations; and principally 
employed by merchants in noting ſuch bills 
as are refuſed to be paid; and in making 
proteſts on that account, 

"NOTA'TION, S. {| notatio, Lat.] the act 
or practice of any thing dy figures and let- 
ters. In arithmetic, the rule which teaches 
how to deſcribe any number by figures and 
letters, and to declare their value when fo 
deſcribed. Meaning, or ſigniſication. C n- 
ſcience according to the very necation of the 
word.“ South. - 

NO'TCH, S. [noxcbia, Ital ] a nick or 
hollow, cut in any thing. ; 

To NO TCH, V. A. to cut into ſmall 
hollous. | 

NO'TE, S. Fr. nota, Lat.] a mark, or to- 
ken; notice; heed. Reputation, fame, or cha- 
racter, generally uſed with man, Account, 
information ; tune, applied to the voice or 
inſtrumental muſic, A ſingle found app icd 
to muſic. A ſtate of being obſerved. A 
ſhort hint, or minute. An abbreviation. 
A ſhort letter. A paper given, wherein a 
debt is acknowledged and promiſed to be 
paid. An explanation, or commentary, at 
the bottom or in the margin of a book. 

To NOT TFE, V. A. [nete, Lat.] to ob- 
ſerve; to remark; to heed; to take notice 
of; to deliver, To ſet down ; to mention; 
to charge with a crime publickly. - To make 
a mark, and publickly declare the fefuſal of 
paying 2 bill of exchange. In muſic, to ſet 
down the characters in a tune. 

NOTEBOOK, S. a book in which notes 
or memorandums are ſet down. 

NO'TED, Adv. remarkable; celebrated ; 
univerſ{.lly known. 

NO'TER, S. one who obſerves, takes no- 
tice of any thing. 

NOTHING, S. fſnathirg, Sax.] non- 
entity; negaticn of being; that which has 
no exiſtence, oppoſed to ſomething, No 
other thing; not any thing. No quantity 
or degree. Of no importance 3 wart of 
uſe or value. No poſſeſſion or fortune ; 
poverty. Followed by te, a thing of no pro- 
portion or adm ting no comvrariſon, A trifle. 
Uſed adverbiafly or before a verb, by no 
means ar in no degree. 


ſway'd."* Par. Loft. The laſt ſenſe is a La- 


tiniſm. | 


NOTHING- 


hs Adam nathing 


». 
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| NOT 
NO/THINGLESS, s. aihility, nonexiſt- 


ence; ot no value. 

NOTICE, S. [Fr. notitia, Lat] a remark 
made by obſeryation ; heed; regard: infor- 
mation, or intelligence given or received. 

NOTI7ICA/TION, S. [Fr.] att of mak- 
ing known, Any thing. repreſented by 
marks or ſymbolica! characters. 

To NOTIFY, v. A, '| mtifier, Fr. noti- 

„Lat. ] to declare; to make known ; to 
give information of, or publiſh, | 

NO”TION, S. [Fr. netio, Lat.] a thought; 
an idga or repreſentation of any thing form- 
ed in the miad ; ſentiment ; opinion. Senſe, 
underſtanding, oc the power by which we 
2 things. His notion weakens.” 


NO'TIONAL, Adj. imaginary; ideal ; 
exiſting only in the mind or idea, Dealing 
in ideas, oppoſed to realities, 

NOTIONA'LITY, S. an empty ground- 
leſs opinion. Empty, talkative netiona- 
lity.” Glamy. 

NOTORTETV, S. [neori:e, Fr.] public 
"knowledge z the quality of being univerſaily 
known, propecly uſed in a bad ente. 

NOTO'RIOUS, Adj. | notorius, Lat. no- 
,tovie, Fr.] publickly known, evident to the 
world ; apparent; generally applied in a bad 
ſenſe. 

NOTO'RIOUSLY, Adv. in a public, evi- 
dent manner, ſo.as to produce contempt or 
iofamy. wal e 

NOTO'RIOUSNESS, S. public fame; 
the quality of being univerſally or generally 

2 0 as to expoſe to contempt and in- 
amy. | 

NOTTINGHAM, the county town of 
Nottinghamſhire, with two markets, on 
Wed. and Fridays, and four fairs, . on Fri- 
day after January 13, May 7, and on Thurſ- 
day before Eaſter, for horſes and horned cattle, 
and on October 2, 3, 4. for the ſame, and 

plenty of cheeſe. It is delightfully feated or 
the river Leane, which, at a mile's diſtance, 
falls into the Trent, over which there is a 
ſtone bridge, as alſo another over the Leane. 
It contains 3 pariſh- churchies, and 4 meeting 
houſes, with handſome ſtreets, well-built 
houſes, and a,very ſpacious market-place. It 
is remarkable for its vaults or cellars, cut 
into a rock, It had a firong caſtle, which ſtvod 
on a ſteep rock, and on the tuins of it is a hand- 
ſome palace, belonging to the duke of Neu- 
caſtle, which is accounted one of the ſineſt (cats 
in England, and is the chief ornament of the 
town. Its chief manufacture is in wove 
ſtockings, tho' they make a preat deal of 
malt and earthen ware. Moſt of the houſes 
in the market-place, and principal ſtreets, 
have their front ſupported by lofty None ca- 
Jumns, which make a very handſome ap- 
arance, and at the ſame time afford ſhelter 
in bad weather. The ſtreets are well paved, 
aud from their ſituation on a rock, are 4. 
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ways clean, Heavy goods are brought hither 
from London by fea, and thence up the viva 
Trent ; and many coal-pits, within three or 
four miles of the town, afford plenty of feuch 
at little expence. It is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, 6 aldermen, 2 ſheriffs, 18 com- 
mon-council, 2 chamberlains, aud 2 coro- 
ners; and is 16 miles E. of Derby, 32 3 
W. of Lincoln, and 122 N. by W. of Lon- 
don. Lon. 16. 30. lat. 52. 8. 

NOTINGHAMSHIRE, a county of Eng. 
land, 47 miles in length, 20 in breadth, and 
is bounded on the E. by Lincolnſhire, onthe 
W. by Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire, on thes, 
by Lieceſterſhire, and on the N. by York 
ſhire. It contains 17,454 houſes, 164 
pariſhes, and 9 market-towns, and ſends $ þ 
members to parliament, viz. Nottinghan 
2, Eaſt Rettford 2, Newark-upon- Trent, 
and 2 for the county. The air is good and 
healthful, but the ſoil is different; that to 
the E. near the rivers being fertile in corn and 
paſtures, and that to the W. more barren, : 
great part of it being taken in by the foref 
of Sherwood, famous for Robin Hood and 
his companions. This has ſeveral oil 
mines, is full of game, and the ſoil is ſandy, 
Beſides theſe, it produces a ſoft ſort of alv 
baſter, which being burnt, is uſed for mak- 
ing of floors in the upper rooms. 

NO'TWITHSTANDING, Conj. [Jobs. 
ſen obſerves, that though he has called 
This word a conjunction, yet it is pro- 
perly a participle adjective, and compoundel 
of not and wwith/ianding, being moſt proper) 
and analogically uſed in the ablative ab 
lute with a noun ; as he is rich norwithſarb 
ing his loſs ; it being not proper to ſay hes 
rich, notzvichfanding he has loſt moch. Aitho 
Mr. Addiſon has uſed it in this manner; 1 
that, when a ſentence follows, it is more grate 
maticaÞ to, inſert chat z as, he is rich . 
withſlanding that he has loſt much. Wha 
notwithſlanding is uſed abſolutely, the & 
preſſion is elliptical. Vis or that bong under 
{tood] without hindrance or obſtruct 
from; their gratitude made them, natwi* 
fanding his prohibition, proclaim the wo 
ders.” Dec, of Picty. Although. Nu 
Banding it will weaken him.” Addis. 
. however, ** They that hone 
the law—are netwithfanding to know. 
Hotter. | 

NO/TUS, 8. Lat. the ſouth un 
* Netus and Ater black.“ Par, Loft. 

NOVA'IION, S. [novatio, Lat.] the 
troduction of fomething new. 

NO'VEL, Adj. [ noveilus, Lat.] ves 
not antient; lately made or done; wnuſu 
In civil Jaw, joined as a ſupplement to 3 
code. 

NO'VEL, S. [rouvelle, Fr.] a ſmallt 
or romance ; generally treating of amou 
A ſyſtem of laws added by way of 1upf 


cut; the code. 
* Nor. 


NO 

NOVELIST, 8. an innovator; an af- 
ertor of ſomething new. One who writes 
ales or romances, called ove. 
NOVELTY, S. [noveaute, Fr.] newneſs. 
he ſtate of being unknown before. 
NOVEMBER, S. [Lat. novembre, Fr. 
the eleventh month of the year, reckoning 

anvary the fiyſt. : 
NOVE/NARY, S. ſ[novenarius, Lat.] a 
number conſiſting of nine, 

NOVE'RCAL, Adj. { novercalis, Lat.] like 

ſtep-mother. Figuratively, cruel, or void 
ff the tenderneſs of a natural mother. 

NOU'GHT, S. [wir, Sax.] not any 
hing; nothing. To ſet at nougbt, ſignifies 
not to value; to flight, diſregard, - ſcorn, or 
to look on as a thing of no value or impor- 
tance, 4 

NO Vic, S. [Fr. nevitivs, Lat.] one 
unacquainted with any thing. A freſh man. 
One juſt entered inte the rudiments of any 
art or ſcience. In foreign parts, one Who 
has entered into a convent, but has not yet 
aken the vow. 

NOVI'TIATE, S. [Seviciat, Fr.] the 
ſtate of a novice ; the time in which the firſt 
rudiments of any ſcience are taught. The 
tine ſpent in a convent or religious houſe, 
by way of trial, before taking the vow. 

NUU'N, S. [henw, Brit.] a word by 
which any thing, quality, or accident is ex- 
preſſed, or a word which by mutual agree- 
ment is uſed to expreſs any idea. 

To NOU'RISH, V. A. [mourrir, Fr.] 
to encreaſe the dimenſions of a thing, or 
upport by food, Figuratively. to ſupport 
br maintain. To encourage or foment, To 
rain, or educate, To promote growth or 
ſirength, like food. Neuterly, to increaſe 
in growth or ſtrength by means of food. 

NOU'RISHABLE, Adj. capable of af- 
tording nouriſhment, ſuſceptive of nouriſh - 
ment, | 
NOURISHER, S. the perſon or thing 
which ſupports or maintains; the thing or 
food which increaſes growth. i 

NOU'RISHMENT, s. that which” pro- 
ates the growth, or ſupports the ſtrength 
f a perſon or thing. Support of ſtrength or 
growth. Supply of neceſſaries. 
NOU'RSLING, S. a child at nurſe. 
NOU'RITURE, S. { nowrriture, Fr, now 
ontracted to nurture] education, inſtitu- 
on. 

To NO SEL, S. to nurſe. To bring up. 
To muſel the common people in igno- 
ance.” Spencer. . 

NOW, Adv. [nw Sax,] at the preſent 
ime, A little while ago. When beginning 
everal branches of a fentence, it implies 
he preſent time in the firſt, and another 
ime in the ſubſequent branches. Sometimes 
Us uſed as a particle of connection, like the 
„ Fr, and ſignifies, it is evident. In fa- 


biliar ſpeech it implies the preſent Nate of 


]| age. 


NUM 
things. Now and then, implies, ſometime 
or another, or at different times, in a looſe 
manner; at one time and another. 
NO'W, S. the preſent moment. 
NO'W-A-DAYS, Adv. in the preſent 


NO'WED, Adj. [nou?, Fr.] in Heraldry, 
"knotted or wreathed. 


NOWHERE, Adv. [nowber, Sax.] not 


in any place. n 

Nd WISE, Adv. not in any manner or 
degree. This word is commonly ſpoken and 
written by the ignorant, NOWAYS. 

NO'XIOUS, Adj. [noxius, Lat.] hurtful; 
baneful ; deſtructive; unwholeſome, In 
Law, guilty ; criminal, or liable to puniſn- 
ment. * in the eye of the law.“ 
Bramball. 


NO'XIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being 


hurtful, miſchievous, deſtructive, or un- 
wholeſome ; inſalubrity. 

NO/XIOUSLY, Adv. hurtfully ; pernici- 
ouſly 3 unwholeſomely. : 

NO'ZLE. S. [a diminutive of noſe} the 
noſe, ſnout, or end of a. thing which is 
hollow, 

To NU'BBLE, V. A, to bruiſe or beac 
with the fiſt, 

NU'BILE, Adj. [Fr. nubilis, Lat.] mar- 
riageable ; fit for marriage. 

NUCLEUS, s. [L.] in Botany, the 
kernel, or edible part of a nut, or ſtone 
fruit 3 any fruit contained within a huſk or 
ſhell. In Aſtronomy, the body of a comet, 
by ſome called its heid, in contradiſtinction 
to its tail, The central parts of the earth 
and other planets. In Surgery, any thing 
about which matter is gathered and cloſely 
adheres, 

NUDITY, S. [de, Fr.] a naked part. 

NUGA'TION, S. [nugatus, from nugor, 
Lat.] the act ot practice of trifling. The 
received opinion —is bue nugation.” Bun. 

NU GATOR Y, Adj. {nugatorius, Lat.) 
trifling ; futile; inſignificant. © Too mach 
addicted to the nugatory att. Bentley, 

NUISANCE, S. 1 r. pronounced aſk] 
ſomething which is pernicious, noxious, a 
offenſive. In Law, any thing which da- 
mages, incommodes, or annoys the neigh- 
bourhood. 

To NULL, V. A. [nullus, Lat.] to de- 
prive of force or efficacy, To annihilate. 
To ſet aſide, applied to laws, 

NULL, Adj. { nullus, _ void ; of 
no force or efficacy; ineffectual. 

NULL, s ſomething that has no power 
or meaning. | 

To NU. _— V. A, to annul, to make 
void or ren no force or efficacy. See 

NU'LLITY, 8. f[nullire, Fr.] want of 
force or e Want of exiſtence. 

NU'MB, Adj. [the + is ſcarcely pro- 
nounced, niman, Sax. ] deprived of feeling in 


a great 


a 
5 
, 
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numbers how 


- ftate of being in a great meature deprived of 
| the fenfe of teecling and the power of mo- 
tion. þ 

NUMERABLE, Adj. Fr. gumerabilis,| 
- Lat. | capable of being counted, numbered, 


it, 


number propoſed in figures, and to icad or 


any. 


NUM 


a great meſure. Forpid, motionleſs. Pro: | 
ducing fuch a chillneſs, as deprives in a great 
meaſure of the power of motion and feeling. 

To NU'MB, V. A. to make torpid ; to 
deprive in a great meature of the power of 
motion and the ſenſe of feeling, by cold, or 
a blow. 1 85 | 

'NU'MBN#SS, 8. the ſtate of being de- 
prived in a great meaſure of the ſenſe ot feel- 
ing and power of motion. 

To NUMBER, V A. [| vombrer, Fr.] to 
count, reckon, or tell how many are con- 
tained in any collechion. Followed by with ; 
to eſteem or reckon as one of the ſame kind. 
% He was awmberel with the tranſgrellors,”” 
J aiah lui. 12. 

NUMBER, S. [nombre, Fr.] that ſpecies 
of quantity, by u hich it is computed how 
Any part.cular aggregate or collec- 
tion of units. Many; more than one; 
waltuude, comparative multitude, Har- 
mouy, o proportion calculated by numbers. 
In Poctry, a veiſe, In Grammar, the vari- | 
avon or termination of a noun by which it 
Þgnifies more than one, 

NU'MBERER, S. one who counts 01 
ſingle ones or units are 
contained in any collection. 

NU/MBERLESS, Adj. not to be counted, 


Not fo be expreſſed by numbers, More ther 
can be reekoned, | 


Innumerable. 
NU'MBNF Ss, S. torpor ; the quality or 


or expretſed by figures. 

NU/MER 4L, Adj. [Fr. from numerus, 
Lat. } belonging to, ar conſihing of uum- 
dels 

-, NUMERALLY, Adv. ecording to num- 
der ; 
NUN RAR. Adj. umu. Lat. ] any 
thing belonging to a certain number. 

NUMERA VION, >. [Fr. numeratio, Lat.) 
the art of numbering or counting. Jn »rith- 
metic, the rule which teaches to expreſs any 


vnderſtand any number written in figures. 
NUMUER4/TOR, 8. { Lat. ] a perion that 
reads any number, or counts any evl.cCtion ; 
the upper figure in a vulgar fraction, which 
theas how many parts the integer is ſup- 
poſed 40 be divided into, as expreſſed ty the 
fraction; thus the frection 3 e figure 7 is 
the numerator. 
NUMER!CAL, Adj. {rumerus, Lat.] 
numeral, denotine number; belonging to 
number. Ihe fame not only in kind or 
ſpecies, bet |-kewiſe in number. 
NUMERI.ALLY, Adv. with reſpedt to 
yamber, 
NUMERIST, S. one that deals in num 


NUR 


- NUMERO'SITY, s. {numers/us, Lat) 
number; multitude ; the ſtate of being ny. 
merous, Harmony, or agreeable flow, appli 


ed to verſe. 


NU'MEROUS, Adj. [mnumeroſus, Lit.) 
containing many, conſiſting of many, op. 
poſed to few. Harmonious, melodious & 
muſical, applied to the ſound of verſi:s, 
NUMEROUSNESS, 8. the quality cf 
conſiſting of many. Harmony or mclody, 
NUMMER V, Adj. { from umu, Lit 
relating to money 
NUMSHRULL, 8 a perſon of mean caps 
city; a dunce, or blockhead, a dolt. 
NUMSKULLED, Adj, dull; ſtupid; 
dol:iſh. | 
NUN, S. [nun, Sax. non, E „ Chaſk 
and holy] a ſemale retired from the world ty 
a religious houſe, and by her vow debard 
from any converſe with the male ſex. ly 


naue Hiſtory, a kind of bird. 


NUNCIATURE, S. {from runciatn, 
Lat.] the office of a nuncio. * 

NU'NCIO, S. Ital. ] a meſſenger, an 
voy from the Pope. 

NU'NCHION, S. a piece of viduals at 
between meal. 

NUNCUPATIVE, XU'NCUPATORT, 


Adj. (wuncucatif, Fre, pubticly or ſolcmnl 


declared ; expreſſed by words, 

NU'NNERY,S, a houſe of females, & 
dicated to tel gion. who by vow are obliged s 
have no commerce with males. 

NU“ PTISL, Adj. [F.. ruptialis, Lat. 
longing to marriage. 

Ni 'PTIALS, S. [u tiæ, Lat ] marr 
Shaketpeare uſ-s it in the ſingular, but pe 
haps, improperly. “ Cclebratiov of thi 
ruptial.” Shak. 0 

NURSE, S. ſxcarrice, Fr.] a woman g 
briggs up or rears the child of another, 
has the care of a fick perſon, One th 
reeds, educates, or protects. Rome, 
nurſe ot judgment Shak, The (late of 
ing nuried, In Compoſition, applied to# 
thing that ſuppl'es nurture, food, or alima 
n old woman in contempt. 

To NU/ASE, V. A. [mnourrir, Fr.]! 
bring up another perſon's child. Tot? 
keep or maintain. To take care of 
perſun, To pamper, foment, encourage! 
cheriſh. To bring up any thing young 

NU'RSER, S. one that nurſes or 4 
care of the infant of another, or a ſick 
ſon. One that encourages. 

NUR ER, S. the act or office of 
ing. That which is the object of a nu 
care. A plantation of young trees © 
tr.nſplanted to other ground. The | 
werte young children are taken care 0? 
» oupht up. The place where any thin} 
foſtered or brought up. 

NU'RSLING, 8. one that is brovg)! 
by a nurſe 3 a tondiing, 


dels. 


NU'R CURE, >. [uouriture, Ft] 
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NUZ 
ct, or any thing which ſupports life, or pro- 


otes growth. Education; inſtitution. 
dom uſed in the laſt ſenſe. 


To NURTURE, V. A. to educate, to 


vin, or bring up, Uſed with wp, to _ 
> maturity by care, and by ſupplying wit 


od. © Nurtured up her young offspring.” 


ley. 2 
To NU'STLE, v. A. to fondle or cheriſh. 
NUT, S. [baut, Sax. ] the fruit of a tree 
nlſting ofa kernel coverd by a hard ſhell; 
tif the ſhell and kernel are included in a 
ly ſubſtance, it is then called a ſtone, as, 
herry-ſtone, . A ſmall body with teeth, 
A ſmall 
ew which ſecures the button of a lock 
om coming off, 

NUTBROWN, Adj. brown as a nut 
t long. 

NUTCRACKER, S. an inſtrument to 
ack the ſhells of nuts. 

NUTGALL, S. theexcreſcence of an oak. 
NUTHOOK, S. a ſtick with a kook at 
e end, uſed in pulling down the boughs of 
put-tree. y 
NUTMEG, S. [aut and magnet Fr.] the 
nel of a large fruit not unlike a peach, ſe- 
rated from the mace, which furounds it. 
is of a roundiſh figure, of a compact or 
m texture, furrowed in its ſurface, of an 
remely agreeable ſmell and aromatic taſte. 


he male is long and cylindrical, but leſs 


matic than the female, which is ſhaped 
e n olive. The tree that be:rs them re- 
bles our pear-tree, its leaves have a fra- 


nk or branches when cut produce a red 
quor like blood. 

NUTSHELL, S. the hard ſubſtance, 
ich encloſes the kernal of a nut. 
NU"T-TREE, S. a tree that bears nuts; 
hazle. 

NUTRICA/TION, S. [ nutricatio, Lat.] 
manner of feeding or being fed. © This 
y mutricetion.”” Brown, 

NU"TRIMENT, S. [nutrimentum, Lat.] 
d, aliment; that which feeds or nouriſhes. 
NUTRIME'NTAL, Adj. having the qua- 
es of food. A ſſording nouriſhment. 
NUTRITION, S. [Fr. sutritio, Lat.) 
e aQt or quality of nouriſhing, ; 
NUTRITIOUS, Adj. [nutritus, Lat. 
"ng the quality of nouriſhing or encreaf- 
the growth. 

NUTRITIVE, Adj. [rutritus, Lat.] 
ving the power to nouriſh, Nutrimental, 
NUTRITURE, S. the power of nouriſh- 


To NUZZLE, V. A. [this word, in its 
zinal ſignification, ſeems corrupted, from 
re, but when its original meaning was 
gotten, being ſuppoſed to be derived from 
, or nozzle, it is uſed figuratively in that 
ſe] to nnrſe or foſter, To go with the 
Me down like a hog. 
No. XVIII. 


— 


nt ſmell whether green or dry, and the 


OAT 


NY'MPH, S. [ , Lat.] in ancient 
mythology, a goddeſs of the woods, meadows, 


applied to a virgin. 


O. ' 


O the fourteenth letter of the alphabet, 
5 and the fourth vowel ; is borrowed 

by us from the Saxon, and is written 
in that 4 in the Latin and Greck, 
from whence it is originally derived, in the 
ſame form, When followed by an à ſervile, 
or an @ not pronounced, or by ane at the 
end of a word, which is mute likewiſe, it is 
n long; otherwiſe it is generally 
ſhort, excepting before I, as in droll. which 
is pronounced dre/e. Among the Itiſh it is 
uſed at the beginning of the name of a fami- 
ly, as a character of dignity, and ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe houſes from the commonal- 
ty, as, O'Conner, &c. In Muſic, the great 
O is a note of time called a ſemibreve. 

O, Inter). ſs, Goth. ] uſed to expreſs either 
wiſhing, exclamation, or ſenſation of pain, 
Uſed ſubſtantively for a circle or oval. 
Within this wooden O.“ Shak. 

OA'F, S. a changeling. A perſon of weak 
underſtanding; a blockhead ; a fool. 

OA'FISH, Adj. ſtupid ; lilly ; of a weak 
underſtanding. 

OA'FISHNESS, S. the quality of being 


ſtupid, fooliſh, dull, or doltiſh. 


OAK, S. [aac, ac, ec, Sax. ] in Botany, 
the quercus, ſo named from x:ipxw, Gr.] to 
make rough, ſo called on account of the 
roughneſs of its bark. It has male and fe- 
male flowers on the ſame tree; the former 
are diſpoſed in a looſe katkin, and have an 
empalement of one leaf divided into four or 
five parts ; they have no petals but many 
ſhort ſtamina. Linuœus places it in the 
8h ſet of his 21ſt claſs, The ſpecies 


are 20. 

OA'K-APPLE,S, a kind of ſpungy ex- 
creſcence on an oak. | 

OA'KEN, Adj. [æcen, Sax.] made of oak, 

athered from oak. 

OA'KUM, S. ropes untwiſted, and reduced 
to hemp ; which are made uſe of, when dip- 
pedin pitch, to caulk, or ſtop, the leaks of 


ſlyps. : | : 

OA'R, S. [are, Sax.] a long pole with a 
broad thin end, by which boats and other 
veſſels are rowed, driven, or moved along the 
water. ' 

To OA/R, V. N. to row. AQtively, to 
move by rowing. 

OA'RY, Adj. reſembling an oar. 

OA/ TEN? Adj. of oats or of the ſtalk of 
oats ; bearing oats. 


OATH, S. (aich, Goth. ath, Sax.] a ſo- 


lemn affirmaticen, negation, or premiſe ; 


D d | whe e- 


waters. In poetry, a young lady, generally / 


| 
1 
| 
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ercin we apply to God as a witneſsof the 
truth of what we fay, In judicial appeals 
of this nature, an oath contains likewiſe 2 
clauſe, which becomes a curſe, in caſe of wil- 
Ful falſity or perjury, as we beg to be ſaved 
only in proportion to the truth of our evi- 
dence. 

OA'TMEAL, S. flower made by grind- 
ing oats, In Botany, the name of an herb. 

OA'TS, S. [aten, Sax. ] a kind of bearded 

in of which a coarſe bread is made in 
Scotland, and me other countries; and uſed 
likewiſe for food for horſes. 

To OBUCE, V. A. [obduce, Lat.] to 
draw over as a covering. 

OBDU/RACY, S. hardneſs of heart; a 
ſtate wherein a perſon is moved by no en- 
treaties, intimidated by no threats, but re- 
mains impenitently wicked, or barbarouſſy 
hard- hearted. 

OBDU'RATE, Adj. [obduratzs, Lat.] in- 
flexibly obſtinate; impenitently wicked; 
immoveably cruel ; harſh or rugged, applied 
to ſound, x6 

OBDU'RATELY, Adv. in a ſtubborn, in- 
Aexible, or impepitent manner. 

ODU RA FRN ES8, S. ſtubborneſs; the 
quality of being impenitent, in flexible or ob- 
Kinare, 

OBDURA'TION, S. hardneſs of heart. 
Stubbornneſs, | 

OBE'DIENCE, S. [Fr. obedientia, Lat.] 
obſequiouſneſs; the parformance of the com- 
mands of a ſuperior. 


OBE DIENT, Adj. ſobediens, Lat.] per- 


forming or complying with the commands 
of a ſuperior ; ſubmiſſive to authority. 

OZEDIE/NTIAL, Adj. [obediential, Fr.] 
according to the rules of obedience, 

OBEDIENTLY, Adv. with obedience ; 
in ſuch a manner as to perform the com- 
mands of a ſuperior. 

OBETLSANC E, S. [Fr. abaiſance] a bow, 
applied to a man; a courteſy, applied to a 
woman; an act of reverence, 

O'BELISC, O'BELISK, S. [obeliſcus, Lat.) 
a pyramid very ſlender and high, having four 
faces, leſſening upwards by degrees till it ter- 
minates in a point; generally raiſed as an 
ornament in ſome public places, In Print- 
ing a mark made in the margin of a book, 
uſed as a note of cenſure, and formed thus + 

OBERRA'TION, S. ſ{oberrarzus, Lat.] the 
act ot wandcring about. 

OBE'SFH, Adj. ſcbeſus, Lat.] fat; cor- 
pulent; loaden with fleſh. 

- OBESENESS, OBE'SITY, 8. too great 
or exceſſive corpulency ; morbid fetneſs, 

To OBE'Y, V. A ſcoheir, Fr. to perform 
the commands of a ſuperior, To pay ſub- 
miſſion to. 

OPB/JECT, S. foljeF, Fr. | that about which 
any of the ſen ſes or faculties of the mind is 
employed. Something apprehended by the 
{:n{coor imagiuation. The matter of au art 


| difficulties againſt an opinion or affertion, 


75 O BL. 


or ſcience, or that about which it is 
ed. 
by 


emp 

In Grammar, a word which is goveri 
another, 

OB” JECT-GLASS, S. the glaſs of a th 
ſcope, which is neareſt the thing to be vie 
ed, and fartheſt from the eye. 

To OBJECT, V. A. [objefer, Fr.) 
oppoſe ; to preſent in oppoſition ; to 
with a fault, crime, or ſomethiag not « 
ſiſtent with reaſon ; uſed with to or again, 

OBJE'CTION, S. [ Fr. vbje&io, Lat. 
act of placing or preſenting any thing ing 
poſition, The act of oppoſing any argumea 
or charging with a crime. An argument! 
oppoſition to ſomething already aſſerted. 
fault found. | 

OBJE'CTIVE, Adj. [obze&#if, Fr.] U 
longing to the object, contained in the d 
jet, © 0bjeFive, certainty is when the 
poſition is certainly true in its ſelf, andi 
jefive, when we are certain of it.“ #1 
Made an object; propoſed as an ehe 
„Objective knowledge.“ Hale. 

OBJF/CTIVELY, Adv. id the manner 
an object. In the (tate of oppolition. 

OBIECTIVENESs, S. the ſtate of be 
an object. | , 

OBJE'CTOR, S. one who raiſes or fl 


O'BIT, S. funeral rites or obſequies. 

OBJURGA'TION, S. f[objurgatis, 
reproof ; reproach ; reprehenſion. 

OBLA'TE, Adj. foblatus, Lat.] flatted 
the poles, applied to a ſpheroid. 


OBLA'TION, S. [45/atio, Lat.] an of wl 
ing; any thing offered to God as a ſacria r off 
or an act of worlhip. OBI 

Ta OB'LIGATE, v. A. [obligatur, L i 
to bind by contract, kindneſs, or duty. OBI 

OBLIGA'TION, S. [Fr. obligatio, e, 
the neceſſity of doing or omitting any 81 
The binding power of any oath, vow, dn dion 


or contract. An act which binds a perſot 
ſome performance. A favour which d 
a man to gratitnde, In Law, a bond wit! 
in is contained a penalty conditioned for 
payment of money. 
OB'LIGATORY, Adj. [obligatoire, F 
binding, or having the power to eaten 
Coercive; uſed with ro or on before the peth 


bound. Impoſing an obligation. 14 l 

To OBLIGE, V. A. [obliger, Frs. 
bind or compel to ſomething, To red OBN 
the doing or not doing of ſomething n — 
ſary in order to ſome end. To indebt. WW: N 


lay under obligation of gratitude by farc 
beſtowed, To pleafe, or gratify. * 7 
ſame duties that eb/:ge their prince.“ Aal 

OBL1IGE'E, S. the perſon bound by 2 
gal written contract or bond. 


ODI'GER, S. he who binds by contri 


OBLIGING, Part. Adj. civil; Ot oo 
plaiſant; reſpectful; conferring a favov! 0580 
ſuch a manner as to render the rc" — 

1 i 


bougd to make returus of gratituge, 
A 


emp 


be 


an of 
ſacribe 


goveru 
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OBLVGINGLY, Adv, in 2 kind, civil, 
omplaiſent, and engaging manner. 
OBLVGINGNESS, S. obligation, force; 
he quality of conferring a favour or doing a 
indneſs ſo as to render the receiver indebt 
to make returns of gratitude. Civility ; 
amplaiſance. A behaviour which attracts 
zvour, eſteem or reſpect. 

OBLIQUE, Adj. [Fr. ebliguus, Lat.] 
fant; not d » not ina ſtrait line or 
erpendicular direction. Indirect. In Gram- 
ar, applied to any cafe in nouns excepting 
he nominative. 

OBLVQUELY, Adv. in an indirect man- 
r; neither perpendicular, nor in a ſtrait 
ne. Not in the direct or literal meaning. 

OBLI'QUENESS, OBLYQUITY,S. fe. 
quite, Fr.] a deviation from natural or phy- 


icular or a right line. A deviation from 
oral reftitude, or the rules of morality. 
To OBLYTERATE, V. A. [obliteratus, 


ut, or efface from the memory. 

OBLITERA'TION, S. [o/iteratie. Lat.] 
cement, extinction, the act of effacing 
ny thing written, or deftroying any mo- 


gotten or not to be traced by the me- 

ory, 

OBLIVION, S. [ob/ivio, Lat.] the ſtate 

f the mind wherein it is unable to revive 

c traecs of things once ſeen, Forgetful- 

els; amneſty. An act of oblivion, is an 
wherein a general pardon is proclaimed 

r offences againſt a ſtate. 

OBLIVIOUS, Adj. [ob/ivieſus, Lat.] cauſ- 

2 forgetfulneſs. 

OBLU'NG, Adj. [Fr. eblongus, Lat.] 


nger than broad, 


nen Adv. in an oblong di- 
on. 

0BLOQUY, S. ,, Lat.] cenſoriens 
eech ; blame ; language by which any per- 
a is repreſented to its diſadvantage, Slan- 
. The cauſe of reproach 3 diſgrace. 
Which were the greateſt ebloguy i'th' 
old,” Shak.” Johnſon cenſures the laſt 
ſe as improper, 

OBNOXIOUS, 8. f:4noxius, Lat.] ſub- 
l. Liable to be puniſhed. Liable or ex- 
ſed. Uſed with 70. 
O0BNO/XLIOUSNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
eck, or being liable to puniſhment, \ - 
OBNO/XIOUSLY, Adv. in a ſtate e 
jon, or of one liable to puniſhment, 
To OBNU'BILATE, V. A. [obnubjlatus, 
t.] to cloud ; to make obſcure, 
OBSCE/NE, Adj, [Fr. obſcens, Lat.] 
modeſt; not agreeable to chaſtity of 
ind ; ſmutty ; railing unchaſte ideas. Of- 
ive or diſguſting. Inauſpicious, unlucky, 
Birds obſcene take flight.” Dryd. 
OBSCE'NELY, Adv. in an immodeſt, 
pure, unchaſte, or ſmutty manner. 


cal retitude. A deviation from a perpen- | 


at.] to efface any thing written. To wear 


umental inſcription, or rendering a thing | 


| 


Wefs viſible. 


OBS 


OBSCE'NENESS, OBSCENITY, S. [ob- 
Sconite, Fr.] impurity or immodeſty in 
thought, word, or deed. 

OBSCURA/TION, S. [obſcuratio, Lat.] 
the act of darkening, The ſtate of being 
darkened. 

OBSCU'RE, Adj. [ebſcur, Fr.] dark; 
gloomy. Living in the dark, or out of 
fight, © The obſcure bird clamouied the 
live- long night. Milt. Not caſily tobe un- 
— abfiruſe ; perplexed or Nov), 
applied to writings, Not noted or famous. 
«He is an «cure perſon.” Aitert wry. 

To OBSCURE, V. A. [obſcurs, Lat.] to 
deprive of light, to make datk. To make 
Figuratively, to render lefs in- 
telligible, applied io the mind. To deprivp 
of beauty, elegance, or dignity. 

OBSCU'RELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to ſhew privation of light. In a dark or 
gloomy manner. Out of fight: in a mean, 
private manner. In a ſtation neither con- 
ſpicuous or famous. Not clearly, not plain» 


” OBSCUR ENESS, OBSCU'RITY, S. 
[ obſcurite, Fr] a ſtate of darkneſs. Privacy, 
a ſtate wherein a perf.n Jives unknown, 
Darknefs of meaning, applied to words, _ 

OBSECRA'TION, S. [chſecratio, Lat.] 
intreaty, or ſupplication. 

O'BSEQUIES, S. ebſeques, Fr.] funeral 
rites, the funeral or burial rites performed 
by way of reſpect to a perſon at his inter- 
ment. 

OBSE'/QUIOUSNESS, Adj. paſſive obedi- 


ence, or compliance with the humonrs and 


wiſhes of another. 
OBSE'RVABLE, Adj. [from eb ſervo, 
Lat.] remarkable; deſerving nutice 3 cmi- 
nent, / 
OBSERVANCE, S. [Fr.] reſpect; re- 
ligious or ceremonial reverence. I he prac- 
tice of any duty er command. A law or 
rule for practice or conduct. Obſervation, 
Careful obedience, Attention; regard. 
OBSERVANT, Part. [HH, Lat.] 


attentive; careful; diligens; watchful ; 
obedient. Reſpectfully attentive. Submiſ- 
bye. 


OBSERVA'TION, S. [Fr. obſervatio, 
* the act of obſcrving or taking notice 
of things and perſons, and drawing infe- 
rences thereby. A remark. An animad 
verſion, A notion gained by confidexivg 
perſons or things. In fea language, theaRt of 


ers a 
akes remarks on any 


tively, or 
kes obſervations c 


One that 


aſtronomical 


| 


To OBSER 


V. A. [6 » Fr, 
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ebſeryyo, Let.] to watch, to look at atten- 
tively or regard. To perceive by attention. 
Too keep religioufly. Neuterly, to apply to 
the mind or eye with great attention, To 
make a remark, 

OBSERVER, S. a perſon who looks vi- 
gilantly or attentively at perſons, or things. 
One that remarks, looks on, or beholds, One 
who practices any rite, cuſtom, or law. 

OBSE'RVINGLY, adv, with attention, 
heed, or care, 

OBSOLE'TE, Adj. [ob ſaletus, Lat.] not 
in uſe ; worn out of ule ; unfaſhionable, 
diſuſe, | 

OBSOLE/TENESS, S. the quality of 

beiag no longer uſed, or in faſhion. 
OB STACLE, S. [Fr. oHaculum, Lat.] 
hindrance, obſtruction, ſomething which op- 
poles the exertion of any power either of 
body or mind. 

OBSTETRIC, Adj. [obfetrix, Lat. ] be- 
longing or relating to a midwife. 

OB'STINACY, S. [obſtination, Fr.] ſtub- 
bornneſs, contumacy, the act of refuſing to 
act or aſſent, notwithſtanding the moſt rea- 
ſonable and cogent motives. 

OB'STINATE, Adj. [obftinatus, Lat.] 
ſtubborn, contumacious, retuſing to act or 
aſſent : Immoveably reſolved. Uſed abſo- 
Jutely, it implies ſomething criminal and un- 
reaſonable ; but if relatively, it is inditfe- 


rent. 

OB'STINATELY, Adv. ſtubbornly, in- 
flexibly; in ſuch a manner as to be inflex- 
wly reſolute. 

OB'STINATENES, S. ſtubbornneſs; the 
Nate of being immoveably fixed in opinion, 
or inficxibly reſolved either to omit or com- 
mit any action, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt 
xeaſons to the contrary, 

OBSTIPA'/TION, s. ge, Lat.] the 
act of ſtopping up any paſſage. 

OBSTREPEROUS, Adj. [obſtreperus, 
Lat.] loud, clamorous, making a loud noiſe 
from a turbulent, or obſtinate diſpoſition. 

ORSTRE'/PEROUSLY, Adv. in a noiſy 
or clamourous manner. s 

OBSTREPEROUSN ESS; 3. loudneſs, 
clamour, noiſe. 

To OBSTRU CT, V. A. [:bfrudes,) 
Lat.] to block up any paſſage. ' Figuratively, 
to hinder, bar, or be in the way of, To 
oppoſe. | | 

OBSTRUCTION, 8. [oftru&io, Lat.) 
any hindrance, difficulty, obſtacle, or impe- 
diment, which hinders the action of any 
body, or the exertion of the powers and fa. 
culties of the body or the ſou}, In,medi- 
cine, the ſtoppage, or blocking up any ca- 
nal or paſſage in the human body, ſo as to 

revent the flowing of any fluid through it. 
Fa Shakeſpeare, it is uſed for ſomethin 
heaped together, a chaos, or a itate 3 
vf motion and action. To lie in cold c- 


| 


OBT 


ruckion, and to rot.“ Shak, Meaf. fu 
Meaf. | 
OBSTRU'CTIVE,' Adj. '\obftrudiif, Fr. 
cauſing hindrance, or impediment. 

OBSTRU'CTIVE,. S. any thing whid 
hinders ; impediment. 

OBSTRUENT, Part. [obfruens, Lt, 
hindering, ſtopping, or blocking up ay 

aſſage. 

OBSTUPFFA'CTIVF, Adj. ſo!fupefa 
tus, from obflupefecio, Lat.] ſtupifying; a 
obſtructing the mental powers, © The fore 
af it is Hupe,“ . Abbot. 

To OBTAIN, V. A, ſ[obtenir, Fr.] u 
gain, acquire, or procure by means of lv 
bour and diligence, To acquire by mean 
of favours or entreaty. Neuterly, to con- 
tinve in uſe. To be eſtabliſhed, To pre. 
vail or ſucceed, | 

OBTA'INABLE, Adj. to be procured, 

OBTAINER, S. one that acquires or 
obtains any thing. | 

OBTE'ND, V. A. [cbtexdo, Lat.] to op- 
poſe; to hold out in oppoſition. To pre 
tend: to make uſe of reaſon as a pretext, u 
impute to as the cauſe. 

OBTENEBRA'*'TION, S. darkneſs ;4 
ſtate of darkneſs, A ſtate wherein a pe. 
ſon's eyes grow dim, and vender the fight of 
objects both confuſed and imperfect. li 
every vertigo there is an obtenebration. By, 
Not in uſe, 

To OBTE'ST, V. A. ſobteſtor, Lat.] u 
beſcech or implore; to ſuppficate. 0 
te his mercy.” D. yd. 

OBTESTA'TION, S. ſobtefatio, Lat] 
the act of beſeeching, ſupplicating, or in- 

loring. | 

OBTRECT A'TION, 8. [obtreflaty, 
Lat.] the act of robbing a perſon of bhi 
character or reputation, by the imputation ol 
falſe crimes. Slander, Calumny. 

To OBTRU'DE, V. A. [eberude, Lat. 
tc force into any ſtate by force or impob 
ture. 

OBTRU'DER, $. one that endeavours 
to make any thing paſs tor what it is not, by 
impoſture aud impounity. ** The o, 
of falſe ones.“ Boyle. 

OBTRU'SION, S. [ebtruſus, Lat.] tit 
act of forcing into any ſtate by force or in. 
poſture, 

OBTRU'SIVE, Adj. inclined to fore 
one's ſelf, or any thing elſe, upon anotke; 
Not obvious, not obtruſrue, but retires 
Par. Left. Frey: 

To OBTU'ND, v. A. [obtundo, Lat.] U 
blunt, dull, quell, or deaden. 

OBTURA'TION, S. [obturatus, Lat.] tit 
aQt of ſtopping up any aperture by {acai} 
ſomething over it. 

OBTUSA/NGULAR, Adj. having obtuk 
angles, or angles larger than right ones. 


OB TU'SE, Adj. (Stuſus, Lat.] not pol 


| 


uren 
ther 
cider 


nted 


OCC 

ſharps not acute; blunt. Figuratively, 
aal, opified, not quick. Thy ſenſes 
then cbtuſe.”* Par, Left, Scarcely percepti- 
ble, confuſed. ** An obtuſe ſound.” 
0BTU'SELY, Adv. without an edge or 
dint. Dully, ſtupidly. 


La] 08TU'SLON, S. the act of dulling or 

_ ay bunting⸗ The ſtate of being made (tupid. 
« Otußßon of the ſenſes.” Harvey. 

fac OBV E/NTION, S. { obwentus, Lat.] ſome 

- o thing which happens caſually but not con- 

j : 

force WS:ntly or expectedly. „ Tythes and other 


ventions.”” Spenſ. 

] vw To OBVER T, v. A. [obverto, Lat.] to 

TH urn towards, © If its baſe be coated to- 

mean ard us. att. Uſed with tc, or to- 

con- pards. 

pre- To O'BVIATE, v. A. [obvius, Lat.] to 
to meet; to meet in the way. To pre- 

red, ent, 

OBVIOUS, Adj. Cu, Lat. ] oppoſed in 


res ot 

| dont to any thing. Figuratively, open, ex- 
to op- oed. Obvious to iſpute.“ Par. Loſe. 
o fo diſcovered, or plain, applied to ſeuti- 


nents, 

OBVIOUSLY, Adv. at firſt ſight : Evi- 
tently; plainly ; apparently. : 
0BVIOUSNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
vident, apparent, or eaſily diſcovered. 

To OBU'MBRATE, V. A. [obumtratus, 
at.] to ſhade, cloud, or render leſs viſible. 
OBUMBRA'TION, S. the act of darken- 
g, clouding, or rendering leſs perceptible. 
OCCASION, S. [Fr. occafio, Lat.] an oc-" 
urrence, an incident, or thing which ſeems 
ther done or happening by deſign, An 
ecidental cauſe, A proper time or reaſon 
r doing any thing. A caſual or unforeſeen 
ed or exigence. 
ToOCCA'SION, V. A. r Fr.] 
cauſe; caſually, or without deſign. To 
ule or produce. To influence or induce. 
Occaſions men to make ſeveral combinati- 
bs.” Locke, 

OCCA'SIONAL, Adj. [occaſiene!, Fr.] 
val, incidental, not deſignedly. Produc- 
p by accident; Produced by occaſion, par- 
lar circumſtance, or by incidental exi- 
nee, | 
TONAL, Adv, caſually, In- 
entally, 


OCCA'SIONER, S. one that cauſes, pro- 


ation ot 
* La¹. 
r impol⸗ 


de won 
not, by 
obtrudo\ 


at.] the 
de or im- 


to foehotes, or produces by deſign or accident. 
 anothe- WF OCCECA'TION, S. foccæcatis, Lat.] the 


retired. Rot blinding or making blind. 
0CCIDENT, S. [ occidens, Lat.] the Weſt, 
Hs bright paſſage to the occident.”” Shak, 
0CCIDE/NTAL, Adj. Lad, Lat. 
eltern. 

dect bVous, Adj. [occiduns, Lat.] 
eſtern. : 5; 


Lat. {0 


Lat.] tit 
| C(azearing 


ing obtukil 0CCI'PITAL, Adj. [ccripiralis, Lat.) 
ones. peed in the hinder part of the head. 
ot Pong cer pur, S. [Lat.] the hinder part 


the head. 


— 


O CE | 
To OCCLUDE, v. A. [eclude, Lat. ] 


to ſhut up. ** Occluding the pores.” Brown. 

OCCLU'SE, Adj. |occluſus, Lat.] ſhut 
up : cloſed, 

OCCU'LT, Adj. [occultns, Lat.] ſecrets 
hidden; unknown ; undiſcoverable. - 

OCCULTA'TION, S. [eoccu/tatio, Lat.] 
in Aſtronomy, the time of hiding a ſtar or 
planet from our ſight, when eclipſed by in- 
terpolition of the body ot the moon or ſome 
other planet between it and us. 

OCCULTNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
hid, or not diſcoverable; ſecretneſs. 

OCCUPANCY, S. [occupans, Lat.] the 
act of taking poſleſſion. 

OCCU PANT, S. [occupans, Lat.] a per- 
ſon takes poſſe ſſion. 

To OC'CUPATE, V. A. [occupatus, 
Lat.] to poſſeſs, hold, or take up. 

 OCCUPA'TION, S. Fr. occnpatio, Lat. J 
the act of taking poſſeſſion. Employment, 
buſineſs, trade, calling, vocation. 

OCCUPTER, S. ſtrom occuty] a poſſeſ- 
ſor; one who takes poſſeſſion. One who 
follows any employment, 

To OC CO FY, V. A. [occuper, Fr. er- 
cupo, Lat.] to poſſeſs, keep, or take up. 
10 employ, to buſy, To follow as a trade. 
To ute, employ, or expend. “ All the 
gold occupied in the work.” Excd. xxxviii. 
Neuterly, to follow any buſineſs, to uſe, to 
expend. 

To OCCUR, V. N. eccurre, Lat. ] to pre- 
ſent to the memory, attention, or under- 
ſtanding. To appear in diffcrent places. 
Jo meet, claſh, or ſtrike againſt, Io ob- 
viate, prevent, or anticipate an objection ; 
uſed wh to. * 1 muſt occur to one ſpeci- 
ous objectioa.“ Bentley, The laſt ſenſe is a 
Latium not to be imitated, 

OCCU/RRENCE, S. an incident or ac- 
cidental event. The ſtate of being often 
preſented to the mind, or happening otten. 

OCCU'RRENT, S. [| occurent, Fr. gccur- 
rens, Lat.] incident; any event or thing 
that happens. 


OCCURSILON, S. [occurſus, Lat.] a claſh, + 


or mutual blow. 

OCEAN, S. [Fr. oceanus, Lat.] the 
main; the great ſea; the veſt collection of 
falt and navigable water which encompaſles 
the whole globe of the earth; its ſurface, 


according to Dr, Keil's computation, is 


$5490506 ſquare miles, and ſuppoſing its 
depth at a medium to be F of a mile, its 
whole quantity of water mult be 214726264 
cubic miles. What a vaſt ſource is this for 
ſupplying the atmoſphere, the clouds, the 
rivers, Cc. Any boundleſs or immenſe ex- 
panſe or idea, The boundleſs oceans of eter= 
nity." Locke. 

O'CEAN, Adj. belonging or appertaining 


| to the main ſea. Swim the ocean ſtteam.“ 


Par. Loft. 
OCEA'NIC, Adj. belonging to the ocean. 
* OCR 
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O'CHRE, S. [ochre, ecre, Fr.] the earth 
. - diſtingviſhed- by the name of schre have a 
rough and naturally duſty ſurface, lightly 
eober ing, and compoſed of fine ſoft clayey 
rticles, readily diffuſed in water; and of 
iffer-nt colours. 

O'CHREOUS, Adj, conſiſting of ochre. 

O'CHREY, Adj. having the qualities of 
ochre. 

OCTAGON, S. [from ade, Or. and 
v, in Geometry, a, figure conſiſting of 
oght and angles, 

OCTAGO'NAL, Adj. having eight an- 

and ſides. 
_ CCTA'NNGULAR, Adj. having eight 
angles. 

OCTANGULARNESS, S. the quality of 
having eight angles. | 

O'CTANT, O'CTILE, Adj. [e, Lat. 

» eight} in Aſtrology, applied to a planet in 
de 2 poſition, with reſpect to another, that 
their places are only g of a circle, 

OCTAVE, S. [e&awus, Lat.] the eighth 

after (ome particular feſtival, In Muſic, 
an eighth, or harmonical interval conſiſting 
of eight tones or degrees of ſounds, 

OCTA'VO, S. [Lat.] a book is faid to be 
zn actavo, whoſe leaves are one eighth of a 
ſkeet of paper. ' 

OCTE'NNIAL, Adj. [from e#», Lat. and 
n, Lat.] happening every eighth year. 
Lſting eight years. 

OCTOBER, S. [Lat.] the eighth month 
ja oder from March, but the tenth from 

anmry, 

O'CTONARY, Adj. ſ[c&onarivs, Lat. 
con fiſting of eight. Belonging to the num- 
ber eight. N | 
\ * OCTON'OCULAR, Adj. [from o&s, Lat. 

eculus, Lat.] having eight eyes. Spi- 

ders, for the molt part, are ofenocular.” 
Derb. | 

OCTOPF'/TALOUS, Adj. [from e, 


Or. and xi a, Gr.] having eight flower | 


ES. : 
1 Crorrk, Adj. Lang, Lat.] eight- 


O'CULAR, Adj. ſecalorre, Fr.] depending 
on the eye; Seen, known, or diſcovered by 
the eye. 

OCULARLY, Adv. ſo as to be viſible to 
the eye; by means of the ſight. 
O'CULATE, Adj. [oculatus, Lat.] hav- 
ang eyes; preceiving by the eye. 

O/CULIST, S. [oeculzs, Lat.] a perſon 
who profeſſes to cure the diſorders of the 


O'CULUS BELI, S.[ Lat.] among modern 
232 an accidental variety of tlie agate 
Kin 


ODD, Adj. [ed, edid, Brit.] not even; 
not to be meaſured or divided by any even 
number, Something more ; ſomething ex- 


O F 
Not noted ; net minded. Strange; whin, 
ſical; fantaſtical, Uncommon. Unhicky 
becauſe an uneven number was reckoned h 
Some odd ume of his infirmity,” $1, 


Improper, unfit, unlikely. 
\ ODDLY, Adv. ſtrangely, fingulorly, » 
unaccountably. In ſuch a manner as not u 
8 into an even number; unaccount. 
ably. 

O'DDNESS, S. the ſtate of being w. 
even. The quality of being ſingular, peculia, 
ſtrange, or uncouth. 

O'DDS, S. the cxceſs of either compared 
with each other. A ſtate wherein there ue 
more chances againſt, than for a thing, 4 
quarrel, debate, diſpute or difference, A. 
vantage, 

ODE, S. Jed, Gr. | a lyric poem, a poen 
written to be ſung to muſio. . 

O DIOUS, Adj. | odieux, Fr. ediaſus, Lat. 
deteſtable; abominahle ; deſerving hatred; 
expoſed to hate; cauſing hate. 

O'/DIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner u 
to cauſe hate, Abominably, 

O'DIOUSNESS, S. the quality which re. 
ders a perſon the object of hatred, Tk 
Rate of being hated. 

O'DIUM, S. [Lat.] invidiouſnes; th 
quality of rendering a perſon unproper, « 
expoſing to hate. She thfew the cd d 
the fact on me.“ D. yd. 

O DORAT E, Adj. { oderatus, Lat.] ſcented 
or affecting the organ of ſmelling, whuta 
fœtid or fragrant. ö 

ODORIFEROUS, Adj. ſeder iſcrons, LA 
affecting the organ of ſmelling, uſuilhj x 
plied to things that produce a ſweet ſcent; 


þ 


fragrant, : 
ODORVFEROUSNESS, 8. ſweetnels di... FF 
ſcent. Fragrance, anc 


O'DOR OUS, Adj. [cdorus, Lat.] affet 


.cceding a number mentioned. Particular ; 


ſtrange ; not to be referred to any claſs. 


ing the ſmcll with a ſweet ſcent, Frog" 
perfumed. — 
ODOUR, S. [edevr, Fr.] a ſcent, uf ch 
good or bad; but moſt properly applied t - A 
ſweet one. Fragrance; perfume. — 
OECONO'MICS, S. (pronounced « by gre 
mics ; aconomique, Fr. the management 6 "guſt | 
houſhold affairs. See ECONOMY. the 
OECUME/NICAL, Adj, [from ej Conn 
Gr.] general; reſpecting or including © FI 
whole habitable world. 85 
OEDEMA, s. [from eie, Gr.] aH 
ing, a tumour, confined by furgeons (0 3 — 
white, ſoft inſenſible tumour procediag fu fe 0 
cold and aqueous humours. _ 
OEDE'MATIC, OEDE'MATOUS, 4 ©) * 
artaking of the nature of an edema. * on 
OEILLAD, S. [Fr. from &i/, Fr. an = 
a glance, a wink, or token, 1 
O'tR, contracted in poetry from cr, 077 ; 
OESO'PHAGUS, 5. in Anatomy, "hi — 
ullet. 1 
OF, Prep. [ Sax. of, Belg.] a pit err 


uſed to expreſs the genitive id Engliſh, 4 
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OFF 
. Relating to; concern- | 
ing, © All have this ſenſe of war. Smal- 
ridge. Among, © Any c man of m 
own acquaintance." Swift, By; a ſenſe 
which it was frequently uſed formerly. 
« Excuſed of every bearer.” Shak. Accord- 
ing to. o of right belong to you.“ 
Tilkiſ, Uſed with the reciprocal pronoun, 
it implies power, ability, choice, or willing- 
neſs. & Of himſelf is none: But that in- 
nite.” Dryd. Sometimes it Ggnifies qua- 
liry. ** Of no colour.“ Boyle. Applied to 

families, being born of; extraction. A 
man of an ancient family.” Clarend. Some- 
times it ſigniſies the matter of which any 
thing is made. The chariot was all of 
cedar,” Sometimes it implies a motive. 
« Of his grace. D-yd. When put before 

n indefinite expreſſion of time it gives it an 
adverbial ſignification. ** Of late.“ i. e. 
lately. 

OFF), Adv. [/, Belg.] the chief uſe of 
his word is to conjoin it with the verbs 
one, fly, and rate. It is generally oppoſed 
o er, and ſignifies motion or the action of 
noving a thing from its place. When 
pplied to meaſure, it fipnifies diſtance, 
* Scarcely off a mile.“ Shak, After po it 
mplies vaniſhing, abſence or departure. 
Abſolutely, it implies diſappointment, de- 
eat or interruption ; as *© The affair is of” 
rom not to ward. OF band, ſignifies with- 
ot (tudy or premeditation ; ſoon, or imme- 
ately. 

OFF*, Interject. an expreſſion of abhor- 
ence, or command to depart. © OF! or I 
ly for ever from thy fight.” Smith. 

OFF”, Prep. oppoſed to on or upon at a 
liſtance, applied to place; not on. 

OFF'AL, S. [=, Lat.] waſte meat 
hich is not eaten at table, Carrion, or 
urſe fleſh : Figuratively, refuſe, or that 
nich is thrown away and of no value. 
dy thing of no value. 

OFFENCE, S. (offenſum, Lat.] a crime, 
anſpreflion ; any thing which may cauſe 
ſpuſt on account of being contrary to law, 

the inclination of another, Any thiog 
at may injure, difpleaſe, or difeuſt. 
OFFE'NCEFUL, Adj. cauling diſplea- 
re, injurious. 

OFFE'NCELESS, Adj. without doing in- 
ly, innocent. 

To OFFE'ND, V. A. fende, Lat.] to 
olxte, to injure, to canſe diſpleaſure; to 
any thing contrary to a perſon's inclina- 
as. Neuterly, to tranſyreſs any law. 
0 provoke anger. To be guilty of a tranſ- 
ſion or violation of any rule. Uſed with 


anft, 

OFFE/NDER, S. a tranſgreſſor, one who 
$ done any thing contrary to a law, or has 
pie nſed or injured another. 

„ FRE, S. a woman that of- 


| 


| 


| 


OFF SY 

OFFENSIVE, Adj. [ofenff, from - 
ſes, Lat.] cauſing S diſguſt, 
or pain. Fit for aſſailing, oppoſed to defen- 
five, and applied to arms. . 

OFFE'NMVELY, Adv. miſchicvouſ- 
ly, injuri , in ſuch a manner as to diſ- 
pleaſe, cauſe uncafineſs or hatred ; or to ſeem 
like an attack, oppoſed to defenſively. 

OFFE'NSIVENESS, S. unealineſs, injury 
or diſguſt ; miſchief. 

To OFFER, V. A. [offero, Lat. , 


hibit ſo as a perſon may receive. To facri- 
fice, when applied to the Deity. To immo- 
late. (To bid, applied to price or value. 
To propoſe. Neuterly, to be preſent, or to 
preſent itſelf. To make an attempt. Uſed 
with at. 

OFFER, S. [, Fr.] 2 propoſal of an 
advantage to — er. A propoſal made to 
another for his choice or acceptance. The 
price bid for any commodity. An attempt 


acknowledgment, 

O'FFERER, S. one who makes e ptopo- 
ſal or offer. One who ſacrifices. 

O'FFERING, 8. any thing ſacrificed or 
immolated on a religious account. 

OFFER TORY, S. 2 Fr. ] the 
thing offered; the act of offering. The place 
where alm are offered in a church. 

OFFICE, S. Fr. cum, Lat.] any pub- 
lic charge or employment. Agency ; pecu- 
liar uſe ; the peculiar end for which any 
thing is made or deſigned. An act of beiie- 
volence offered by a perſon of his own a - 
cord. Aa act ot worſhip, Rooms in a houſe 
appropriated to 'a particular buſineſs. A 
place where buſineſs is tranſacted, from ef- 
ficina, Lat. e 

To OFFICE, V. A. to diſcharge any 
_ To perform. Angels officed all.” 


O'FFICER, S. one employed by the pub- 
lic, A commander in an army. One that 
has the power of apprehending criminals and 
arreſting debtors; any perſon in office. 


plied with commanders. 

OFFICIAL, Adj. [ Fr.] conducive; per- 
forming any office ; belonging or pertaining 
to any public charge. 

QFF'ICIAL, S. a perſon commiſſioned to 
Fudge cauſes in an eccleſiaſtical court. 

OFFVCIALTY, 8. the charge or poſt of 
an official. 

To OFFVCIATE, V. N. to diſcharge any 
office, generally applied to acts of wo;ſhip, 
To perform an office for another; uſed with. 

or. 
OFFICUNAL, Adi. [H, Lat.] among 
apothecaries, uſed in the ſhops; thus of- 

cinal plants are thoſe uſed in the ſhops. 

OFFT'CIOUS, Adj. [ «F:iexx, Fr.] kind; 

| | doing 


Fr. ] to preſent to a perſon : To hold or ex- 


or endeavour. Something given by way of 


O'FFICERED, Adj. commanded ; ſup- - 


a. 


r Eu ys ad ROS 4A 


IT OLD 
doing good offices or acts of kindnefs, in a 


| 
good ſenſe. Intermedling with the affairs of 


another without being invited or welcome; 
forward; uſed generally with zo, 
OFF'ICIOUSLY, Adv. too fond of inter- 
- medling in another perſon's affairs, without 
being alked or welcome. Kindly, or with 
unaſked kindneſs, in a good ſenſe, ** Let 
thy goats offcizufly be nurſt. Dryd, 
OFFICIOUSNESS, S. ioo great a readi- 
neſs to aſſiſt another, 6 wc uſed in a 
bad ſenſe. - Service, in a good ſenſe. 
O'FFSET, S. a ſprout or ſhoot of a 
plant. 
O'FFSPRING, S. propagation ; genera- 
tion. The thing propagated or generated ; 
children; deſcendants. Production of any 


kind. 

OFT, Adv. [Sax.] frequently; ſeveral 
times; not rarely. 

OF TEN, Adv. oft; many times; fre- 
quently, 

OFTENTT MES, Adv. many times; more 
than once or twice ; frequently ; often. 

OF TIMES, Adv. many times; fre- 
quently ; often. 

To O GLE, V. A. [oogb, Belg.] to view 


with fide or ſtolen glances, as in tondneſs, |. 


in order to eſcape notice. 
O' GLER, S. [oogebler, Belg.] one that 
views another by ſide glances, 

O'GLIO, S. a medley; a Spaniſh diſh 
made with different kinds of mear. 

OH, Interj. an exclamation expreſſing 
ſorrow, pain, or ſurprize. 

OVL, S. [ #1, ele, Sax. ] a fat, unctuous, 
thin, and inflammable juice drawn from ſe- 
veral things, either by expreſſion or diſtilla- 
tion. 0 
To OIL, V. A. to ſmear or lubricate with 
oil. 

OVL-COLOUR, S. a colour or paint 
made by grinding ſubſtances with oil. 

OUVLINESS, S. greaſineſs; unctuouſneſs; 
the quality reſembling that of oil. 

OIL-MAN, S. one who trades in oils, 
pickles, &c. | 

OVL-SHOP, S. a ſhop where oil is ſold. 

OVLY, Adj. fat; greaſy; reſembling 
oil; containing oil. 

To OINT, V. A. [cint, Fr.] to anoint; 
to ſmear with ſome ugttuons matter. 

OVNTMENT, S. ungrent; a medicine 
made of unctuous, oily, or greaſy ſub- 
Kances. 

O'KER, S. See OCHRE. 

OLD, Adj. [eald, ald. Sax.] advance 
beyond the middle age of life, oppoſed to 
young, Of long continuance, opvoſed to 
new. Ancient, not modern. Subſiſting be- 
fore ſomething elſe, oppoſed to laſt, Long 
ractiſed, habituated to, or inveterate, fol- 
Wa by in. Of eld, ſignifies lony ago. 

OLDFA/SHIONED, Aj. made in a form 
now obſolete and diſuſed. 


- 


OMI 


O/LDEN, Adj. ancient.“ I'th' 4 
time. Shak. 

O'LDNESS, S. old age; antiquity; the 
quality of having lived a great number d 
years. The quality of being impaired ly 
age or length of time. 

«OLEA'GINOUS, Adj, [oleagineux, Fr, 
oily, unctuous. 

OLEA'GINOUSNESS, S. the quality 
being oily; oilineſs, 

OLEO'SE, Adj. I Lat.] oily. 

To OLFA'CT, K. Le factus, Lat.] 5 
ſmell; uſed in burleſque. 

OLFA/CTORY, Adj. Colfacteire, Fr.] ha 
ing the ſenſe of ſmelling. 

O'LIGARCHY, S. [from yo, Gr, 
and azyn, Or.] a form of government 
which places the ſupreme power in a (ml 
number, generally the nobles, An ill 
eracy. 

O'LIO, S. [oellz, Span.] a medley. Se 
OGLIO. “ This cio of a play.“ Dryd, 

O'LITORY, Adj. [olitor, Lat.] belong 
ing to a kitchen garden. 

OLIVA'STER, Adj. [oliveftre, Fr.] darkly 

brown, Tawny. Olivaſter and pale 
Bacon, 
O'LIVE, S. [Fr. oliva, Lat.] a plant pr 
ducing an oblong fruit of the ſame nan 
about the ſize of a damſon, which is pickled 
it is likewiſe famous for its oil; and w 
formerly uſed as an emblem of peace. 

O'MBRE, S. [hombre, Span.] a game 
cards played by three. 

OMEGA, S. [Gr.] the name of tit 
laſt letter in the Greek alphabet, and ther 
fore uſed figuratively in Scripture, for tht 
laſt, and oppoſed to Alpha the firſt letter a 
that alphabet. 

O'MELET, S. [omelette, Sax.] a kind 
ancake of eggs. 

O'MENED, Adj. containing prognoſſi 
by which future events may be foretold. 

O/MEN, S. [Lat.] a prognoſtic; 
ſign or token by which a future event u 
be foretold. 

OME'NTUM, S. [Lat.] in 
the cawl. 

O'MER, S. [ID. Heb.] a He 
meaſure containing about three pints an 
half Engliſh. 

To O'MINATE, v. A. ſominatus, L 
to prognoſticate ; to ſhew ſomething fu 
by ſome ſign or token. 

OMINA'TION,. S. a ſign by 
ſomething future is foreſeen. 

OMINOUS, Adj. inauſpicious, foreſt 
ing ſome future ill. Containing (ign) 
tokens of ſomething either good, or ill, x 
neutral ſenſe, 

_ &MINOUSLY, Adv. with tokens 


TALL 
- 


ON, 


ſome future ill. With ſigns of ſome ti gretſior 
future, whether geud or bad. ance ; 1 
*O'Mi\NOUSN FS, S. the quality of Pd jewel 
tokening ſome future ill or good. ace, ule 
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ON 
0045 OMT'SSION, S. [emiſſus, Lat.] the act of 
peglecling to do ſomething that ought to be 
ene. The a& of leaving out in writing, 
| neglect. . f 
To OMI'T, V. A. (emicte, Lat.] to leave 
ut, applied to writing or ſpeaking, To neg- 
elt doing what ought to be done. 
OMI I TANCE, S. forbearance, ** Omi;- 
ance is no quittance.“ Shak, 
OMNIF ARI Os, Adj. [omnifariam, Lat.] 
| pf all kinds, or varieties. 
t.] 1 OMNIFIc, Adj. [from omnis, Lat, and 
acio, r creating all things. The 
Jb. word.“ Par. 

F OMNVGENOUS, Adj. conſiſting of all 
„ Uh, inds. a a 
ment, OMNI POTENCE, OMNTPOTENCY, 
md [onripctentia, Lat.] almighty power; 
arillo- ¶ oer capable of performing every thing 
hat does not imply a contradiction. Infinite 


. wer. . 
yd, OMNTVPOTENT, Adj. [ omnipotens, Lat.| 
long WWefinitely powerful; almighty. 
OMNIPRE'SENCE, S. | omnis, and E 
d, Lat.) a preſence which is every where; 
pale. WW bounded preſence. 
OMNIPRE/SENT, Adj. preſent every 
nt p'- Where. | 
OMNVSCIENCE, OMNI'SCIENCY, S. 
nit, Lat. and ſcientia, knowledge] the 
—_ of all things. Infinite Know- 


ge. * 
OMNLSCIENT, Adj. [omnis, and ſeiens, 
at.] of boundleſs knowledge; knowing 
ery thing; of infinite knowledge. 
OMNT'SCIOUS, Adj knowing all things; 
knowing. 

OMNIVOROUS, Adv. all-devouring. 
OMP HALO'PTIC, S. ſtrom owpanc;, 
pr. ] anoptic glaſs, convex on both ſides, and 
nerally called a convex lens. 

ON, Prep. [on Sax. | upon, ſupported by 
covered with. The ſubject of action. 
ſed with way, a ſtate of motion. Depend- 
ce or the object of dependance. On 
od's providence. Smallriage. At, applied 
place or ſituation. The motive or occa- 
n of any thing; as ſoon as any thing is 
me. Or the receipt of a letter.“ Dryd. 
he period at which any thing happens o 
done. On Sunday laſt, In threats it 
put before the thing threatened, and im- 
es it will be in danger for want of com- 
ance, On thy lite.“ Dryd. The ob- 
t of a curſe, or of an invocation. The; 
ue of any thing. The heave'ns on 
e.“ Shak, A condition of a bargain or 
ie, On more caſy terms.“ Dryd. Some- 
es it is uſed to imply diſtinction or op- 
tion, 

ON, Adv. forward; in ſucceſſion or 
preſſion. Without ceaſing. In -conti- 
ance; upon the body. Her patches 


ONT 


O'N, Interj. a word of incitement or 
encouragement to proceed, advance, or attack. 

O'NCE, Adv, one time: a ſingle time 
uſed with at, the ſame time; in an indlviſi- 
ble point of time, Formerly; ** My foul 
had once ſume fooliſh fondneſs for thee.“ 
Addiſ. It is to be remarked that this word 
ſeems to be rather a noun, than an adverd, 
when it has at before it, or when it is joined 
with an adjective, as Ar once, or this once.” 


ſingle; any thing expreſſed by a unite. Any: 
uſed with an:ther, belonging to both: oppu- 
ſed to another, different. Oppoſed to other, 
one of the two certain, or particular, Uſed 
with day in a palt ſenſe ; formerly ; other- 
wiſe it ſignifies ſome time to come, when 
uſed with a future tenſe. ** Shall one day 
faint.” Davies. 

ON'E, S. a fingle perſon. © Raiſing 
ane by one the ſuppliant crew.” Dryd. A 
ſingle thing. A perſon, in a looſe or inde- 
finite ſenſe. A perſon, by way of eminence. 
Concord; agreement ; in one's ſenſes, uſed 


with at. A perſon of a particular character. 


© One that loved not wiſely.” Shak, This 
word is uſed in the plural, either when jt 
ſtands for perſuns indefinitely, as The 
great ones of the world.” Or when it relates 
to ſomcthing going before, or is uſed inſtead 
of a noun plural, as; ** Theſe ſucceſſes are 
more glorious—then ſuch ruinous ones.“ 
Clanv. Sometimes it is ufed before an 
imperſonal verb, to ſignify any perſon, or 
man. © One wou'd imagine.” Arterb. No 
one can ſuppoſe.” 
O'NE-EYED, Adj. having only one eye- 
ONEIROCRVTIC, S. [from o1«goxp:Tinog, 
an interpreter of dreams. a 
ONEIROCRTCTICAL, Adj. belonging to 
the interpretation ot dreams 
O'NEROUS, Adj. {cnereux, Fr.] bur- 
thenſome; figuratively, oppreſſive. 
ONION, S. pronounced by the Lon- 
doners innion or ingion, with the g hard, 
from oignon, Fr.] an aromatic, ſtrong-ſcent- 
ed, — coated and orbicular root. 
O'NLY, Adj. | anlic, Sax. ] barely, mere · 
ly ; ſingle, without any other of the ſame 
kind or ſpecies. This, oppoled to another. 
This above all other; this without any more. | 
O'NLY, Adv. firply, iingly, barely, 
without any more. ' 
ONO'MANCY, S. [from ov:ua, Gr. and 
Garrtia] devination by names. 
ONOMANTICAL, Adj. predicting by 
names. 
O'NSET, S attack, ſtorm, or aſſault. 
Something added to dreſs by way of orna- 
ment. 
To O'NSET, V. A. to ſet up; to begin. 
O'NSLAUGHT, S. attack; ſtorm ; af- 
fault. ** By fiege and enflaught to inveſt,” 
Hudib. 


J jewels on.“ Prior. Reſolution to ad-| 
2 uled eliptically for goon, not off, 
no. XIX 


ON TO'LOGIST, S. [from onte/ogy} a 
E 6 ——_ 


O'NE, Adj. (ain, Goth. ] leſs than two; 
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metaphyſician; or one who conſiders the 
properties of being in the abſtract. 

' ONTO'LOGY, s. f, and desc, Gr.] 
the ſcience of the properties of being gene- 
rally, or in the abſtrafts. Metaphyſics. 

O'NWARD, Adv. forward, progreſſively. 
In a forward ſtate. Somewhat farther. 

O'NYCHA, S. the onyx ſtone, and an 
odoriferous ſna'l or ſhell. Moſt of the com- 
mentators on the ſcriptures are for the 
laſt ſenſe, The ſhell is like that of the ſhell- 
fiſh called purpura, The animal or ſnail is 
fiſhed for in the Eaſt, in watery places where 
the ſpikenard grows which is its food, an 
makes its ſhell ſo aromatic. Z 

O'NYX, S. [et, Gr.] a ſemi-pellucid 
gem, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, an 
accidental variety of the agate kind; it is 
of a dark horny colour, with a plate of a 

bluiſh white, and ſometimes of a red ; when 

a plate of a rediſh or fleſh colour lies, on 
one or both ſides the white, it is called a 
ſardonyx. 

O'OZE, S. [eaux, Fr. waters] ſoft mud, 
ſlime, or mire at the bottom of water. A 
ſoft flow, or ſpring. © From his firſt foun- 
tain, and beginning ooze.”” Prior. The liquor 
of a tanner's vat, by Skinner derived from. 
oft, Sax, bark, much uſed in that buk- 
neſs, 7; 

To O'OZE, V. A. to flow by ſtealth; to 
flow pently : to run away. 

O'OZY, Adj. miry : muddy; ſlimy, 

To OPA'CATE, V. A. ſopacatus, Lat.] 
to darken, ſhade, cloud, or obſcure. 

OPA'CITY, S. [opacite, Fr.] clondinefs, 
want of tranſparency. The ſtate of a body 
which cannot be ſeen through, The quality 
of being void of light. 

OPA'COUS, Adj. [epacus, Lat.] dark; 
o»ſcure: void of light; not to be ſeen 

through. | 

O'PAL, S. an elegant and ſingular kind 
of ſtone, which on account of its opacity and 
foftneſs, is ſcarcely to be reckoned among the 
pellucid gems. It is naturally bright, ſmooth, 
and gloſſy, and diſplays all its beauties with - 
out the aid of a lapidary ; in colour it reſem- 
bles the fineſt mother of pear}, conſiſting of 
a bluiſh or greyiſh white, but when turned 
differently to the light, reflects all the co- 
lours of the rainbow, amongſt which the 
green, blue, and red are ſingularly beautiful. 
The beſt come from the Eaſt Indies. 


— 
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OPA'QUE, S. dark ; not tranſparent, | 


having no light in itſelf; not to be ſeen 
through 
To O 


PE, or OPEN, v. A. ſthe laſt 
is moſt in ule, trom cpen, . the contrary 
to ſhut; to unlock; to uncloſe, or put into 
ſach a ſtate, that the inward part may be 
ſeen, Figuratively, to ſhow or diſcover. To 
lay open, to cauſe a breach by which a 
thing may be ſeen, , ** The cat church 


OPE 


was opened by an earthquake.“ Add. Tl depen 
explain, to diſcloſe by degrees. In Las, motio 
begin. The opening of your cauſe.” |] OF 
Anatomy to make an inciſion, by means ef att 


which the inner parts of the body may! 
ſeen. Neuterly, to ſeparate or uncloſe. ] 
ceaſe to be ſhut. 

O'PE, O'PEN, Adj. uncloſed, not lod 
ed, not ſhut. Figuratively, plain; apparen 
public. Without art, diſguiſe, or reſere 
ſincere. Joined to let; clear, or with 
any appearance of diſpleaſure or diſyuil 
« An open countenance,” After ie, ung 
vered, vr expoſed to view. Applied to 
ſeaſon, not cloudy or gloomy. Free, u 
confined, or without cover, applied to 
air, Expoſed, or without defence, apy 
ed to danger, and followed by to. Attentin 
applied either to the eyes or ears. His 
were open to my cries,” 

O'PENER, S. one that opens, uncle 
unlocks, and puts a thing in ſuch a ſta 
that any perſon or thing may find p:f 
Figuratively, one that explains or inteipre 
Any thing that ſeparates, divides, or d 
unites. 

OPEN-HA'NDED, Adj. liberal, gee 
rous, or charitable, 

OPEN-HEA'*R TED, Adj. generous, ca 
did, void of baſe reſerve. Not meu 
ſubtle. 

OPEN-HEARTEDN ESS, S. gener 
of ſentiment; munificenee ; liberality i 

ving. 

OPENING, 8. a breach, aperture, « 
hole, Figuratively, the fight of a thing 4 
a diftance ; a faint, imperſect, and confult 
knowledge; a dawn. 

O'PENLY, Adv. in ſight, not ſecret 
Plainly; evidently ; without ſubterfu 
reſerve orartifice, 

OPEN-MOU'/THED, Adj. greedy ; rant 
nous, Figuratively, clamotous: unable 
keepa ſecret. 

O'PENNESS, S. clearneſs ; freedom fro 
obeſurity or ambiguity, Plainneſs. Fre 
aq from diſguiſe, ſubterfuge, or att 

> F 
O'PERA, S. [Ital.] a ical dramatf 
tale or fiction, Lead Ber — vocal and 
ſtrumental muſic, and adorned with ſcene 
machines and dancing. 

O'PERABLE, 5.3 (from operor, Lit 
capable of being done; practicable. 

O'PERANT, Adj. Fr.] aQive ; hav 
the power or force to produce an 
The moſt operant poiſons.” Shak, 

To O'PERATE, V. A. [eperatus, L. 
to act. To have agency. To produce 
effect. 

OPERATION, s. [Fr. cperatis, Lit 
agency 3 influence ; action; production a 
an effect. Figuratively, an effect. In 0 
gery, that part of the art of healing, ui 


O PJ 
depends on the uſe of inſtruments. The 


motions of an army, _ 
OPERATIVE, Adj. having the power 
of ting; having forcible agency. Effica- 
cious. 
OPERATOR, S. [-peratuer, Fr.] one 
that performs any cure by manual operation, 
GERO SE, Adj. [operoſus, Lat.] labo 
10us $ full of trouble. 
OPHI"TES, s [from op4;, Gr.] marble 
pr (tone of a duſky, greeniſh ground, with 
long, and uſualiy ſquare ſpots of a lighter 


een, 

OPHTHA'LMIC, Adj. [opthalmique, Fr. 
clating to the eye. a 

OP THALMY, s. [opthabnie, Fr.] a diſ- 
aſe of the eyes, conſiſting of an inflamma- 
on in its coats, proceeding from arterious 
blood gptten out of the veſſels. a 
O'PIATE, S. a medicine that cauſcs 


ed. f 
OPINA'TOR, 8. [epinetus, Lat.] one 
ho holds an opinion. | 

To OPYNE, V. N. [opinor, Lat. opiner, 
r.] to be of opinion; to think; to gueſs, 
vc torm a judgment on flight proofs, 
OPYNATIVE, Adj, obſtinate in an opi- 
ny received, Imagined, but not 


| 


pod of his own notions. A perſon that ad- 
eres — 71 5 his own opinion, 
OPINIA'/TRE, Adj. I Fr.] obſtinate; 
ubborn; firmly adhering to his own opi- 
on. © Opiniatre in diſcourſe.” Locke, 
OPINTA/TRETY, OPI/NATRY, S. [.- 
niatrete, Fr.] inflexibility ; obſlinacy in ad- 
fing to an opinion, notwithſtanding ſtrong 
— Av —_— 

N, 8. r. opin io, Lat. 4 2 
alon of the 2 proof, Nabe 
certain knowledge. An aſſent of the 
ind, whereby it admits or receives any pro- 
lition as true, upon arguments without 
vets ; a favourable judgment; ſentiments, 
tion. 8 
To OPYNITION, v. A. to imagine, opine, 
think, ** It is opinioned that the earth 
ts.” Glanvil, ' 
OPINIONATIVE, Adj. fond of noti- 
$ already eſpouſed. Fond of one's own 
tions, Not to be convinced; imagined, 
if proved. 

a MIONATIVELY, Adv. lubbornly, 
neeitedly, 
OPINIONATIVENESS, s. obſtinacy ; 
quality of adhering inflexibly to pre- 
ceived notions, | 
UPI'NIONIST, 8s. [opinionifie, Fr.] one 
dd, or conceited, of his own notions, or 
ions. 40 E . Sa 44 Is 
— very conceited opinionif 
OPIUM, s. Lat. ] ajuice, produced from 
'bons made in the white poppy, and is 


Moved. 
OPINTA'TOR, 8. {ppiniatre, Fr.] one ti 


OPP 


is dark, browniſh yellow, its ſmell dead, 
faint, unpleaſant, and its taſte very bitter 
and acrid, A moderate doſe makes the pa- 
tient cheerſul, as if he had drank wine, re- 
moves melancholy, and diſſipates all ſenſe of 
danger; but an immoderate doſe brings on 
a kind of drunkenneſs, cheerfulneſs, and 
loud laughter, which terminate in other ter- 
rible ſymptoms, the fore-runners of death. 
Thoſe who have accuſtomed themſelves to 
an immoderate uſe of opium, are ſubject to 
relaxations and weakneſſes, 

OPO'PONAX, a gum reſin, of a firm 
texture, of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, aud 
an acrid and bitter taſte. 

To OPPU/GNERATE, v. A. [eppigne+ 
ratus. Lat.] to pledge, pawn, mortgage, or 
give as a ſecurity, a 
OPPILATION, S. [Fr.] obſtruction: 
matter heaped together. 1 
OPPYLATIVE, Adj. [Fr.] obſtructive. 
OPPO NEN T, S. [ecpponens, Lat.] an an- 
tagoniſt, an adverſary ; one that oppoſes or 
reſiſts another : in the ſchools, one w 0 raiſes 
objections to the opinions or dectrines of 
another. 

OPPOR TUNE, Adj. [Fr. opportunus, 
Lat.] ſcaſonable ; fit, convenient; at a time 
proper for pertormance, or putting in prac- 
tice. 


OpPORTUNELT, Adv. ſeaſonably; 
conveniently; io ſuch a manner as was moſt 
proper for the performing of a thing, or ren- 
dering it ſucceſsful. 2 
OPPORTUNITY, S. fit place, time, 


eonvenienee; the proper ſeaſon for doing a 


thing, or rendering it ſucceſsful, 

To OPPOSE, V. A. [epoſitus, Lat.] to 
act againſt; to be adverſe; to endeavour, to 
hinder, or reſiſt, To put in oppoſition ; to 
offer as an antagoniſt or rival. To place as 
an obſtacle. . 

jections, in diſputations. Neuterly, to act 
in oppoſition to, uſed with aguinſt. To ob- 
je, applied to diſputations, 

OPPOSER, S. one who oppoſes, or endea- 
vours to fruſtrate the deſigns of another; an 
antagoniſt, or rival, One that raiſes objec- 
tions in a diſpute, 

O'PPOSITE, Adj. [Fr. oppoſitur, Lat.] 
placed in front; facing each other: con- 
trary : of a different kind; inconſiſtent with, 
adverſe, or repugnant. | 
O'PPOSITE. S. one who oppoſes, or en- 
deavours to fruſtrate the views of another; 
an antagoniſt, opponent, or enemy, 
O'PPOSITELY, Adv. in ſuch a poſition 
as to front each other. From contrary 
parts or directions; adverſely. 
O'PPOSITENESS, S. the quality of face- 
ing or fronting. The quality of being con- 
t 


rary. 
OPPOST'TION, S. [Fr. oppoſitio, Lat.] 
ſituat ion; ſo as to face or front another; 


Mot a reſinous gummy kind: its colour 


hoſtile : reſiſtance, or endeayour to fruſtrate 
Ee 2 the 


o place in front. To raiſe ob- 
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the views of another. Contrariety, applied 
to aſſectation, intereſt, meaſure, or meaning. 
Competition, or rivalry, 

To OPPRE'SS, V. A. [oppreſſur, Lat.] 
to cruſh by hardſhip or ſeverity. To over- 

ower or ſubdue. 

OPPRE/SSION, S. [Fr. oppreſſio, Lat |] 
the act of cruſuing, ſubduing, or oppreſling. 
The ſtate of being oppreſſed by the cruelty 
and ſeverity of anuther, Hardſhip aud cala 
mity. Dulneſs of ſpirits, or fatigue of body. 
Miſery. 

OPYP.E'SSIVE, Adj. inhuman, ſevere, 
overcoming by acts of cruelty, tyranny, or 
ſev-rity. Heavy, or ove coming. 

OPPRE'SSOR, [ pprefſeur, Fr.] one that 
harrailes or afflicts another by unjuſt or un- 
reaſonable hurt hens and ſeverity, 

OPPRO'BRIOUS, Adj. { opprobrium, Lat.] 
reproachful ; diſgraceful; ſcurrilous; cauſ- 
ing infamy. 

ORO BRIOUSLY, Adv. 
fully, ſcurriloutly. 

OC PPRO'BRIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
uſing ſcurrillous or reproachful language. 
That which cauſes infamy or diſgrace, 

To OPPU'GN, v. A. to oppoſe, reſiſt, 
or attack. 

OPPU'GNANCY, S. oppoſition, 

OPPU'GNER, S. one who oppoſes or 
attacks any opinion, 

O'PTATIVE, Adj. [eptativus, Lat.] wiſh- 
ing. Expreſſive of deſire. In Grammar, 
applied to that mood which expteſſes wiſhing 
or deſite. - | 

O'PTIC, Adj. ſeptigue, Fr.] viſual, uſed 
in ſeeing ; producing light ; relating to the 
ſcience of optics. . 

O'PTICAL, Adj. Lenins, Gr.] 
to the ſcience of opties. © 

O'PTIC, S. any initrument of fight ; the! 
organ of ſight, In the plural, applied to 
the ſcience which explains the laws accord- 
ing to which viſion or ſeeing is pertormed. 

OPTICIAN, S. a perſon ſkilled in the 
nature and Jaws of viſion or optics, or one 
that makes inſtruments to aſſiſt the ſight. 

O'PTIMACY, S. [optimates, Lat] nobi- 
lity ; the body of nobles. 

_ OPTIMISM, S. | optimi/me, Fr.] the 
doQrine that the preſent iyltem of created 
beings is the beſt that Gop could make, 

_ OPTIMISY, S. ! optimifte, Fr.] one who 
holds the doctrine that the preſent ſyſtem is 
abſolutely beſt, and that a better could not 
poſſibly be. : 

OP*'IV'VITY, S. the ſtate of being beſt. 
3 OPTION, S. [optio, Lat.] choice, elec- 
tion. 

O'PULENCE, O'PULENCY, S. [Fr. 
opulentia, Lat ) a ſtate abounding in all the 
conveniencies of life. Wealth; riches; 
affluence, 
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reproach- 


relating 


ORB 
rich; wealthy; abounding in every thi 
that can render life comfortable aod fplendy 


O'PULENT, Adj. [Fr. epulentus, Lit.] 


O'PULENTLY, Adv. richly; ple wh 
fully ; ſplendidly. Th 
OR, Conj. a disjunQive particle vſet and 
Ggnify diſtribution or oppoſition z3 ſometm ©'*1 
it anſwers to either. H- muſt eitber fy * 
or die. Pefore e/ſe it is redundant, orb C 
no meaning. Oy ever, impiies before, h ea 
or and ere, Sax. Dying or ere they (icka * 
Shak. . \ {pie 
OR“, S. [Fr.] in Heraldry, gold, or; 6 
colour. ; 4 
O'RACLE, s. [Fr. oraculum, Lat.] . © 
thing delivered by ſapernatural wiſdom; 15 
anſuer ſuppoſed to de piven to a votaryh c 
the ancient deities, when aſked about t deſc; 
ſucceſs of a future event. The place whey : 
or perſon of whom any determinations "0 
heaven were given. Any perſon or pl 
where certain deciſions are obtained. r 
ſo celebrated for wiſdom, that his decilu ty 
will not admit of diſpute, E ö 
To O'RACLE, V. A. to utter, or dc *, 
oracles. By oracling abuſe the yentils * 
Par. Reg. 8 
ORACULAR, OR A'CULOUS, Ad, i K 
tering oraeles; reſembling an oracle. A 
OR A'CULOUSLY, Adv. in the mar 2 
of an oracle. N 
OR A'CULOUSNESS, S. the ſlate or * 
lity Rags being oracular, or reſembling 2 of 
oracle, : | ; 
O'RATSON, S. Fr. oratio, Lat.] a H' * 
a ſupplication. . By bre 
O'RAL, Adj. delivered in words, opa noc 
to written. #5 wy 
' O'RALLY, Adv, by mouth. Wiki”. 
writing. and f 
ORANGE, S. Fr. aurentia, Lat. 
fruit and tree, the fruit is of a yellow ct 48's 
when ripe, A colour made of a yellow i * * 
red mixed together. g 01 
O RAN GERT, S. [orangerie, Fr.] f 0 
tation of orange- trees. 8 
OR. A'TION, S. { Fr. oratio, Lat.) a Eg % 
made agreeable to the laws of rhetoric. 2 
ORATO'RICAL, Adj. made acc — 
to the rules of rhetoric; becoming 1 — 
orator, | | ag 
O'RATOR, $. ſerater, Lat.] à ., 1, 
ſpeaker, A perſon of eloquence. . 45 
tioner ; uſed in addreſſes to the court of . o'r 
cery. . Care, 
O'RATORY, S. [oratoria, Lat.] the 104 
of ſpeaking with eloquence and rhei - f 
kill, fo as to warm the paſſions, and 108. = 
the aſſent of the auditors, The exerci — hi. 
eloquence, In the Romiſh church, 25 hem 
ſet apart purely for praying. — 
RB, S. [erze, Fr. orbis, La WW” P 
round, circular, ſpherical body. 4 * 
boey, or planet, Figuratively, a 1 f | 
rolling body. The orbs of his fi hy” * 6 


ORD 
fot.” Par. Loft, A circle. A circular path 
deſeribed by any of the celeſtial bodies. A 


"Ty thi 
# of period, or revolution. A ſphere of action. 
* The eye, ſo called on account of its form, 


„ wha and its furniſhing the body with light. A 

Wages drop ſetene hath quenched their 67. Par, 
x Loſt. | 

8 mn 1 ORBED, Adj. round; circular, orbi- 

„e „cr. Formed into a circle, i 

uf ORBI/CULAR, Adj. ſorbiculaire, Fr.] 


_ ſpherical. Circular; round. 

1 ORBUCULARLY, Adv. in the form of 
— -Y aciccle. Spherically , circularly. 

. fo ORBI'CULARNESS, S. the ſtate of be- 
lem ing circular, or orbicular. 


OR'FIT, S. [orbite, Fr.] the line or path 


— deſerived by a planet in its revolution. 
os ORCHARD, S. a garden, or incloſure 
n. cos ſiſting of fruit trees. 

ORCHESTRA, ORCHESTRE, 8. 


greg, Gr.] in the ancient theatre, the 
lover part made in the form of a ſemicircle, 
and ſurrounded with ſeats, ſo called becauſe, 
in the Grecian theater, they held their balls 
in this place; in the modern. theatre, the 
pace where the muſicians fit at a public ex- 
hibition. . ; 

To ORDA'IN, V. A. {ordino, Lat.] to 
zppoint, to decree by public authority. To 
eſtabliſh or ſettle. To inſtitute. To ſet in 
an office, followed by over. To commiſſion 
to act as a clergyman, a" (ts 

ORDA*INER, S. he who ordains, ap- 
points, decrees, or commiſſons another. 

ORDEAL, S. ſordale, Sax.] a trial by 
fire and water; a method ot proving the in- 
nocence of a perſon ſuſpected of any crime, 
uſed in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, 
and ſince, as low as the times of King John 
and Henry III. wherein the perſon accuſed 
was obliged to paſs blindfold through a path 
croſſed by red hot bars of iron, or elſe ſwal- 
low a certain guantity of water, 

ORDER, S. ſordve, Fr. ordo, Lat.] me- 
thod, regular Niſpoſition. The eſtabliſhed! 
manner of performing a thing. The proper 
ſtate, A command. A mode. Regular 
government, Settled mode. A claſs or di- 
Mon of the members of a ſtate. A teli- 
gious ſociety, The office of a clergyman. 
A meaſure neceſſary or proper to effect any 
end; generally uſed with in before it, and 70 
«ter it, © Of the greateſt uſe in order to our 
eternal happineſs.” After take, meaſures, or 
Gre, In Aſtronomy, direct -progreſs, op- 
poſed to retrograde motion. In war, an ar- 
rngement of the parts of any force, either 
by tea or land; or the diſtance of one rank 
er file from another. In Architecture, a 
ſtem of the ſeveral members, ornaments 
and proportions of columns and pilaſters ; 
or 2 certain rule for the proportions of the 
columns or other parts of a building. There 
ue five orders of columns; three of which | 


'place. 


ORF 
are Creek, viz. the Doric, Ienic, and Co- 
rinthian; and two Italian, viz. the Tuſcan 
and Compoſite, | ; 

To ORDER, V. A. to regulate, to ad- 
juſt, or conduct. To manage or procure. 
To direct or command. To commiſſion to 
act as a clergyman. 


O'RDERER, S. one that regulates, me- 


thodiſes, or diſpoſes in a regular manner. 

O'RDER LESS, Adj. without order; diſ- 
orderly; in a confuſed manner. 

O'RDERLINESS, S. regularity ; the tate 
or quality of being diſpoſed regularly. 

ORDERLY, Adv. in a methodical, well- 
regulated manner. 

O'RDERLY, Adj. methodically; in a 
manner that is conſiſtent with rule. 

O'RDINABLE, Adj. {ordizo, Lat.] ſuch 
as may be appointed. 

* O'8DINAL, Adj. Fr.] noting order. 

O'RDINAL, S. a figure, noting order or 
A book containing orders. A ritual. 

O'RDINANCE, S. a law, rule, preicript, 
or precept, according to which any thing 
ſhould be done ; the obſervance of a com- 
mand. An appointment. A cannon; at 
preſent written ordnance, for diſtinction 

O RDINARILY, Adv. re ordinary] 
according to eſtabliſhed or ſettled rules. Com- 
monly. 

ORDINAR Y, Adj. according toeſtabliſhed 
rule; eſtabliſhed; uſual, common. Mea, 
of low rank, or value. Ugly, or not hand- 
ſome, applied to the features. 

O'RDINARY, S. an eſtabliſhed judge in 
eccleſialtic cauſes, A ſettled eſtabliſhment. 
An actual and conſtant office. A regular and 
(tated price of a meal. A place of cating 
where a perſon pays a ſettled price. One who 
officiates as a 4 at priſons. 

To O'KDINATE, V. A. [er dinatus, Lat.] 
to appoint, N 

O'RD:NATE, Adj. regular, methodical. 
Ordinate figures, are ſuch as have all their 
ſides and angles equal. 

ORDINATION, S. [ordinatio, Lat.] an 
eſtabliſhed order or tendency. The act of 


giving a perſon power or zuthority to act as a 


clergyman, 

O'RDNANCE, S. [formerly written er- 
dinance, but at preſent ordnance, for the ſake 
of diſtinction] cannen or great guns. 

ORDON'/NANCE, S. Fr.] the diſpoſi- 
tion of figures in a picture. 

OR/DURE, S. ſordure, Fr.] dung; filth. 

OKT, S. ſer, ore, ora, Sax.] metal in 
its mineral ſtate ; metals unrefined, Figura- 
tively, metal. 

ORFORD, a ſea-port town of Suffolk, 
with a market on Mondays, and one fair on 
Midſummer-day for toys. It is ſeated on 
the ſea coaſt between two channels, and was 
formerly a good fiſhing town, but now it has 
loſt its trade; however it has the title of an 

| earldom 
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ORI ORR 
eorldom, and ſends two members to parlia- | apertnre, or hole made an inſtrunen 
ment. Here is a handſome church, boy with a point, | 7 

ſteeple is a good ſea - mark, and near it there] O'RIGIN, ORT'GINAL, S. Corigine, Fr] 

are the ruins of an old caftle, as alſo of af the beginning or firſt exiſtence. A four. 

riory, St. George's chapel, and a holy] tain, or ſource. A firſt copy, or that fron 
onſe, where ſeamens wives uſed to pray for | which any thing is tranſcribed, or tranſlate 
the ſafety of their huſbands, It is a corpo- | Derivation or deſcent. 

ration, and is governed by a mayor, recor-] ORIGINAL, Adj. (originel, Fr.] fil 

der, 8 portmen, and 12 burgeſſ-s; but though | primitive, or primary; priſtine. 

it is ſaid to have been once very large, and. ORVGINALLY, Adv. primarily, « 

to have had 12 churches, it has now only | with regard to the firſt cauſe or right. 4 

about 300 mean houſes, with narrow ſtreets | rſt. 

not paved. It is 18 miles E. by N. of Ipſ-] ORT GINALITY, S. the quality or fiat 

wich, and 88 N. E. of London. Lon. 19 [of being the firſt or original. 

13. lat. 52. 15. | To ORV'GINATE, V. A. to produce x 
_ O'RGAN, S. [organe, Fr.] any natural a cauſe ; to bring into exiſtence ; to eauſte. 
inſtrument, or thing formed and deſigned for ORIGINA'TION, S. eriginatio, Lat. 
ſome certain nſe, action, or operation. The the act of producing as a firſt cauſe, or d 

tongue is the organ of ſpeech. In Muſic, | bringing into exiſtence. 

20. inſtrument. conſiſting of ſeveral pipes O RISONs, S. not uſed in the ſingula, 
filled with wind by means of a pair of 'Ve!- | oriſen, Fr. this word is accented by Mil 
lows, having flops, and played on by the] and Craſhaw on the firſt ſyllable ; by Shake 

—— fingers in the ſame manner as an harpſi-|ſpeare both on the firſt and ſecond, and by 
chord. others on the ſecond] prayers, ſupplic# 

ORGANIC, ORGANICAL, Adj. [or- | tions. I * 
* © ganique, Fr.] conſiſting of various parts co-| O RNAMENT, S. [orramentum, Lat.) a 
operating with each other. Inſtrumental ; | embelliſhment, or any thing uſed purely u 


— 


* 


deſigned for ſome certain end. 455 ſet off a thing. Figuratively, honour, ot th 
ORGANICALLY, Adv. by an organical | which confers honour or di 2. 
diſpoſition of parts. ORNAMENTAL, Adj. ſerving to en- 


O'RGANISM, S. the ſtructure of the ſe- | belliſ or ſet off a thing. 
veral paits of any animal fabric or machine, ORNAME'NTALLY, Adv. in fuch 1 
ſo as to co-operate with each. other. manner as to embell i ſh. , | 

O'RGANIST, S. ſorgarifte, Fr.] a per-] ORNAME'NTED, Adj. embelliſhed, x 
ſon who plays on the organ. dorned, or ſet off. 

ORGANIZATION, S. [from-organize, | ORNA'TE, Adj. [ornatus, Lat.] fine, # 
Fr.] a conſtruction in which the parts are ſo dorned. S0 d, ornate, and gay." 
diſpoſed as mutually to affiſt, and co-operate | Milt. Agon. 
with each other. - ORNI'SCOPIST, S. [from op; and 

To ORGANTZE, V. A. ſerganiſer, Fr.] cron, Gr.] a perſon who exammes the 
to conſtru the parts of a fabric, or ma- flight of birds in order to foretel ſome fi 
chine, ſo that they ſhall mutually co-operate ture event. | 
with each other, . ORNITHO'LOGY, S. a treatiſe on bird. 

O'RGAN-LOFT, S. che loft in which! O'RPHAN, S. {oppar;, Gr.] a chill 
an organ ſtands and is played upon. who has loſt one or both If his parents by 

O'RGIES, S. { orgies, Fr.] the rites per- death. 
formed at the feaſts of Bacchus,  Figura-| O'RPHAN, Adj. bereft or deprived of one 
tively, any frantic revels. or both rms by death. 

ORIENT, Adj. ſoriens, Lat.] riſing aa O'RPHANAGE, O'RPHANISM, S. I 
the ſun. Eaftern, Bright, ſtning ; ol a U ſtate of an orphan. 
tering ; ſparkling. © Morning lighi— more ORPIMENT, S. [orpiment, Fr.] a ſoli- 
orient in yon weſtern cloud.” Par. Loſt. ceous foſſil, of a fine texture, and of 1 

ORIENT, S. [Fr.] the Eaſt, or part | bright and — — like gold; ven 

1 


where the ſun firſt appears. tough ; bending y without breaking; 
ORIENTAL, Adj. [Fr.] eaſtern. Pro- | melting readily, and ſoon burning avi} 

cceding from the Eaſt. It is uſed by painters for a gold colour. 1 85 
ORIENTAL, S. an inhabitant of the} O'RRERY, S. an inſtrument which 1. 

eaſtern parts of the world. preſents the revolutions of the heavenly be. 
ORIE'NTALISM, S. a manner of ſpeak- dies: Firſt invented by Mr, Rowley, ® 

ing peculiar to orientals. Litchfield, and named irom the earl of Or: 


OR!ENTA'LITY, S. the ſtate of riſing | rery, that gentleman's patron. It is obſ 
or kcing in the Eaſt.“ No power peculiar | that almoſt every art has either been impro7 
to his orientality.”” Brogon, ed or encouraged by one or other of this e 

O'RIFICE, S. 22 Fr.] any * ble family. Great improvements * 
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ade in the orrery lately ; which afford abun- 
int con viction, that new lights may be 
ill invented, whieh, though of inexpreſſi- 
le utility, may lay unknown till Providence 
hall introduce that perſon into the world, 
hom it intends. to make the inſtrument of 
enevolence to the human ſpecies. 

ORRIS, S. ſoris, Lat.] a plant or flower. 
kind of gold or ſilver lace. 

OR TS, S. [not uſed in the ſingular.] re- 
aſe ; ſcraps of meat; offal. Things left 
r thrown away. 

O'RTHODOX, Adj. Fr. from og9; and 
uv, Or.] ſound in opinion or dottrine 
plied to religious principles. 
0K/THODOXLY, Adj. with a ſound- 
eſs of opinion or doctrine. 
ORTHODOXY, S. ſoundneſs of doc- 
ine, or opinion in religion. 
ORTHODRO/MICS, S. from ed and 
dee, Gr.] right failing, or the art of ſail- 
g in the arch of ſome great circle, which 
theſhorteſt diftance between any two points 
the ſurface of the globe. 

ORTHO'GR APHER, 8. and yea- 
Gr.] a perſon who ar ene 7. 
e rules of grammar, or the practice of the 
ſt authors, or writers. 
ORTHOGRA'PHIC, ORTHOGRA'. 
HICAL, Adj. properly ſpelled, Relating 
the ſpelling. In Geography, the ortho- 
apbic projection of the ſphere, is a repre- 
ntation of the ſeveral points of its ſurface 
2 plane, which cuts it in the middle, the 
e eing ſuppoſed to be placed at an infinte 
lt; ce, vertical to one of its hemiſphere. 
0RTHO/GRAPHY, S. that part of gram- 
r which teaches ſpelling. The art or 
attice of ſpelling. Tn Architecture, the, 
vation of a building. In Geometry, the 
of drawing the fore-ſight plan. In For- 
ation, the profile or plan of any work. 
O'RTIVE, Adj. [ Fr. orcive] relating to 
riling of any planet or ſtar. 

RTOLAN, S. [ Fr.] a ſmall delicious 


RVTETAN, S. [orvietano, Ital. ſo called 
Mm a mountebank of Orvieto in Italy] an 
tidote uſed to prevent the eſſects of poi- 


SCHEO'CELE, S. [from ogy» and xnAn 
Ja kind of SE wherein the inteſ- 
5 break into the ſcrotum. 
VCILLA'TION, S. ſoſcillium, Lat. | the 
of moving backwards and forwards. 
OCVLLATORY, Adj. [ofcil/um, Lat.] 
ng backwards and forwards in the man- 
of a pendulum, 

VSCITANCY, 8. ſocitantia, Lat.] the 
of Jawning, Unuſual ſleepineſs : Care- 


VSCITANT, Adj. [oſcicans, Lat.] yawn- 
4 Unuſually fleepy. Sluggiſh. Cardleſs ; 


| 


O8 T 


the act of yawning. Figuratively, careleſf. 
neſs ; drowſineſs. 

O'STER, S. [Fr.] a tree of the willow 
kind, growing by or in the water, the twigs 
of which are uſed ia making baſkets. - 

OSSELET, S. [a diminutive of , a 
bone] a little hard ſubſtance arifing on the 
inſide of a horſe's knee, among the ſmall 
bones. 

OS'SICLE, 8. [officu/um, Lat.] a ſmall 
bone, 

OSSTFIC, Adj. having the power of turn- 
ing into bone. 

OSSIFICA/TITON, S. the act of changing 
the fleſhy parts into bones. The ſtate of a 
membranous part changed into bone. 

OSNABURG, the biſhoprick of a pro- 
vince of Germany, in the circle 6f Weſt- 
phalia, bounded on the N. by Lower Munſ- 
ter, on the S. by Upper Munſter, on the 
E. by the territory of Minden, and on the 
W. partly by Munfter, and partly by Lin- 
gen. It is remarkable that this biſhoprick is 
poſſeſſed by the Papiſts and Proteſtants alter- 
nately, according to the tenour of the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, The Proteſtant biſhop is al- 
ways choſen by the houſe of Brunſw'c- 
Lunenburg, and the Catholic by the Papiſts. 
The preſent biſhop is the king of England's 
ſecond ſon : however, the inſpection and ad- 
miniſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs belongs to 
the elector of Cologne, as metropolitan ; but 
the civil affairs are always governed by the 
Proteſtant biſhop in his turn. It is 40 miles 
in length, and 30 in breadth, and is divided 
into 7 bailiwicks; and it abounds in cattle, 
but more eſpecially in hogs. Oſnabrug is 
the capital town? 

To O'SSIFY, V. A. [from , Lat. and 
„Lat. j to change into or become a bone. 
. OSSUVORANT, Adj. devouring bones. 

O'SSUARY, S. [ofuarium, Lat.] a charnel 
houſe ; a place where the bones of the dead 
are depoſited. 

. OSTEND, a very ſtrong ſea-port town of 
the Netherlands in Auſtrian Flanders, with 
a good harbour, and a magnificent town- 
houſe. It is not very large, but is very well 
fortified. It was formerly much more 
conſiderable, before the long ſiege of the 
Spaniards, which continued from 1601 to 
1604, when ft was almoſt entirely reduced to 
aſhes. The Dutch loſt co,coo men, and the 
Spaniards $0,000. Iſabella Eugenia, gover- 
nante of the Netherlands, made a vow ſhe 
would not ſhift her ſmock before Oſtend ſur- 
rendered; but before the town was taken it 
had quite changed its colour, However, the 
ladies of the court to keep her in counteance, 
had theirs dyed, that theirs might be bike 
that of their miſtreſs. This place was taken 
by the Dutch in 1706, but reſtored to the 
Emperor in 1721. In 1723 an E. India 


POTA'TION, s. [from cite, Lat.] 


company was eſtabliſhed here, but it was en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed by treaty in 1731. It was 
A tirely 
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taken by the French in Auguſt 1743, af- 
ter ten days ſiege, but was rendered back by 
the treaty of Aix-Ja-Chapelle. It is 10 miles 
W. of Bruges, 8 N. E. of New 
E. of Dunkirk, 58 N. W. of Bruſſels, and 
175 N. of Paris, Lon, 20. 23. lat. 51. 17. 

STENSIVE, Adj. [oftentif,, Fr.] ſhow- 
ing. 


OSTE'NT, S. [oftentum, Lat.] an ap- 
« In a fad eſent. 
Such fair oftents 


arance, air, or mien. 
Shak. Show, or token. 
of love.. Shak. A 
cented on the faſt ſyllable. ** Frighted with 
this dire oftent.” Dryd. The two firſt ſenſes 
are peculiar to Shakeſpear. .. 

OSTENTA'*TION, S. [Fr. oftentatio, 
Lat.] meer outward appearance. A diſplay 
of any thing, including vanity; a ſhow or 
ſpectacle. Some delightful ofentatior,” Shak. 
_ OSTENTA'TIOUS, Adj. fond of ſhow- 
ing or diſplaying any thing which may give 
the public an advantageous opinion of us. 

OSTENTA'TIOUS, Adj. fond of ſhow- 
ing or diſplaying in ſuch à manner as indi- 
cates ambition or vanity. 

OSTENTA'”TIOUSNESS, S. vanity ; « 
vain diſplay. 

OSTENTA'TOR, S. [oftentateur, Fr.] a 
perſon that diſplays any advantage threugh 
ambition or vanity, 

OSTEO'LOGY,'S, [opte, Gr. and Neve] 
a treatiſe, diſcourſe, or deſcription of bones. 

O'STLER, S. [ hofteliere, Fr.] the man who 
takes care of horſes, or ſtables at an inn. 

O'STLERY, S. [beftelerie, Fr. | the place 
belonging to an oſtler. 4 ä 

OSTRACT'TES, S. an oyſter in its foſſil 
ſtate. A petrified oyſter, 

O'STRICH, S. [ a»uftruche, eſtruce, Fr.] a 
remarkable large bird; its wings are thort, 
and its neck about four or five ſpans. The 
teathers of its wings are much eftcemed as or- 
naments, They are hunted by way ot courſe, 
for they never fly, but uſe their wings to 
aſſiſt them in running. They ſwallow bits 
of iron, to aſſiſt in digeſting their food. 
They lay their eggs on the ground, hide 
them under the ſand, and leave them to be 
hatched by the ſun. The ſtupidity of this 
bird is remarkable; it covers its head with 
reeds, and thinks that notuithſtanding its 
body is all that time expoſed, it- cannot be 
ſeen. Secondly, in the manner in which they 
are caught; they that go in purſuit of them 
draw the {kin ot an oflrich's neck on one 
hand, which proves a ſufhcient lure to take 
then with the other. 

OTACOUSTIC, S. [from ora, Gr. 
and axcvx, Gr. ] a medic:ne to cue deaf- 
1:efs. : 

OTHER. Pron. ober, auther, Sox. ] dif- 
{rent ; applied to perſons, not ones ſelf but 
1c me body elſe. The other ide, not the one 


- 
my 


it, 22 N. 


rtent or prodigy; ac- 


) Ow 


or this ; the contrary, Uſed with ea, 


implies reciprocation, ſomething belides, | 


more. The next, After next, it implics 
third, joined with day. 

O'THERWHERE, Adj. in another 
different place. 

O'THER WHILE, Adv, [:therwbhil: $: 
at other times. 

O'THER WISE, Adv, in a different m: 
ner. In other reſpcets. 

O TTER, S. erer, otyr, Sax. otter, Be 
and Teut. coder, Dan. lJoutie, Fr. dutre, Lat. 
amphibious animal preying upon fiſh, the to 
of its hinder feet are joined by a membr 
like thoſe of a gooſe or a duck ; its teeth: 
ſemble thoſe of a dog, and its tail, which 
long and taper, that of a cat. It harbour 
burrows, which it makes near the water (i 
and is ſometimes tamed and uſed to d. 
fiſh into a net. 

OTWAY, [Thomas] was not more 
markable, ſays Cibber, in his L ives of tl 
Poets, for moving the tender paſſions, th 
for the. variety of fortune to which he hit 
ſelf was ſubjected. He was the ſon of. 
Rev. Mr. Humphry Otway, rector of W 
beding in Suſſex, and was born in the 7e 
1651, He received his education at Wii 
ham ſchool near Wincheſter, and became 
Commoner of Chriſt Church, in Oxford, 
1669. But, on his quitting the univerli 
and coming to London, he turned Play 
His ſucceſs as an ator was but indifferent 
he was more valued. for the ſprightlineſs 
his converſation and the acuteneſs of his ni 
which gained him the friendſhip of the cn 
Plymouth, who procured him a Coronet'sc: 
miſſion in the Troops which then ſerves 
Flanders. Poor Tom Otway, like the reli 
the wits and bloods of every age, was but 2 
oeconomiſt; and therefore it is no won 
that we generally find him in very neceſſi 
circumſtances, This was particularly 
caſe with him at his return from Fland 
He was, moreover, averſe to the milit 
profeſſion, and it is therefore not extract 
nary, all things conſidered, that Tom 
his commiſſion ſoon quarrel"-] and part 
never to meet again, After this, he had 
courſe to writing for the ſtage 3 and nos 
was that he found out the only employme 
that nature had fitted him for. In com: 
he has been deemed too licentious; wii 
however, was no great objection to then 
the profligate days of Charles II. Bu: io" 
gedy few of our Engliſh poets ever equal 
him; and perhaps none ever excelled li 
in touching the paſſions, particularly 
tender paſſion. There is generally fo 
thing familiar and domeſtic in the fabe 
his tragedy, and there is amazing eneig 
his expreſſion. The heart that does 5 
melt at the diſtreſſes ot his Orphan, mull 
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ard indeed! But thu* Otway poſſeſſed, in ſo 
ninent a degree, the rare talent of writing 
d the heart, yet he was not very favourably 
zarded by ſome of his cotemporary poets; 
r was he always ſucceſsful in his dramatic 
mpoſitions. After many experiencing re- 
es of fortune, in regard to his circumſtances, 
t generally changing for the worſe, he at 
| died wretchedly in a public-houſe on 
ower-hill, whither it is ſuppoſed he had re- 
ed to avoid the pretſure of his creditors. 
ame have ſaid that downright hunger, com- 
ling him to fall ton eagerly upon aà piece 
bread, of which he had been ſome time in 
t, the fu ſt mouthful choaked him, and 
untly put a period to his days. 
His dramatic writings are, 
1. Alcib:ades. Trag. 
2. Titus and Berenice. Trag. 
4 Don Carlos Frince of Spain. Trag. 
4. The Orphan. Trag. 
% Caius Marius: Trag. 
6, Venice Preſerved, Trag. 
7. The Soldier's Fortune. Com. 
$, The Atheiſt, or the ſecond part of the 
Soldier's Fortune. Com. 
9. Friendſhip in Faſhion. Com. 
ide theſe plays, Mr. Otway made ſome 
anſlations, and wrote ſeveral miſccilancous 
ems. 
OVAL, Adj. (ovale, Fr. ovum, Lat.] ob- 
ng ; in the ſhape of, or reſembling an egg 
hen cut into two the long ways. 
OVAL, S. a roundiſh figure, whoſe length 
greater than its breadth, and reſembles the 
pe of an egg. 
OVA'RIOUS, Adj. [from ovum, Lat.] 
mhſting of eggs. 
OVARY, S. [oveire, _— the part of the 
dy wherein the eggs are 2 and im- 
ation is performed. 
OVA"TION, S. Fr. vario, Lat. ] a kind 
triumph among the Romans, allowed to 
« 2 defeated an enemy without much 
d ſhe.l, 
ay I, OU'BUST, S. a fort of hairy ca- 
Mar. 
OVEN, S. ſeſen, efne, Sm.] an arched 
Ity heated with tagots or fire, and uſed in 
king, 
OVER, Prep. [yfar, Goth. ] ſuperior to, 
ove, with reſpect to excellence, dignity, 
Bority, or place. Acroſs, frem one lice 
he other, Ne leaped over the brook.” 
mough, „ Allthe worl: wer.” Honmer. 
ne period be fore over night. 
UVER, Adv, above or h'gher than the 
More than a quantity afigred. From 
o ano her. From a country beyond the 
On the ſurface. Palit. Compfctety. 
Rr read, throughout. Ocr ard cer, denutes 
wm. Jo erceſs. Cre and al ove, im- 
besides, beyord, or more than was at 


, 


f ſeppoſed, or immediately intended. 
gain, oproſite; in front. In Compo- 
&. : 


v. Jl 


QVE 

frion it has various ſignifieations; hut is 
generally implies exccls or more than 
enough. 

To O'VER-ACT, V. A. to carry any 
character too far. To act more than enough. 

To OVER-ARCH, V, A. to cover as 
with an arch. | 

To O'VER-AWE, , A. to keep in ave, 
by ſuperior influence. 

To O'VER-BALANCE, v. A. to weigh 
down, to preponderate, 

O'VER-BALANCE, S. ſomething more 
than equivalent, 

To O'VER-BEAR, V. A. to ſuldue; to 
bear down; to repreſs, or whelm. 

To O'VER-BID, V. A. to offer more than 
a thing is worth. 

O'VER-BOARD, Adv, off, or out of a 


ſhip. 

To OVER. BUI K, V. A. to oppreſs by 
bulk. To over-bulk us all.“ Stat. 

he O'VER-BURDEN, V. A. to load too 
much. 

To O'VER-BUY, V. A. to pay too dear 
for a thing. 

To OVER- CAST, V. A. to cloud, or 
darken, To cover with gloom. To rate 
too high. 

To U'VER-CHARGE, V. A. to oppreſs ; 
to cloy; te ſurcharge with food. To load 
or crowd to exceſs. To rate teo high. To 
fill coo full. To load with too great a charge. 

To O'VER-CLOUD, v. A. to cover 
with couds. 

To O'VER-COME, V. A. [preter, / 
overcame, part, pall. Sverceme, ofercumen, Sax. 
to. ſubdue; to conquer; to vanquith in bat- 
tle, or by diſtreſs or calamity. © 1 hy miſ- 
fortunes overcome me. To overflow. To 
come over or upon, © Owercame us ke a 
{ſummer's cloud.“ Shak. The laſt ſenſe is 
not in ue. To ſurcharge. Neuwtcrly, to 
get the better, to gain the victory. 

O'VERCOMER, S. one that conquers or 
overcomes. 

To O'VERDO, V. A. to do more thn 
enovgh, 

To O' VERDRESS, V. A. to adorn 100 
much, | 

To C'VERFLOW, V. N. to be too full 
to be contained within the brim, "To rund 
to exceſs. To deluge, dien, or cover 
with water. Figuratively, to ove rauer, 

O'VERFLOW, S. inmd.tion; the fate 
of a velle] which has more liquor poured in 
t than is ſufficient to fi] it. Such a quan- 
tity as lows over, Exubcrence, Tov preat 
an ahundance. 

O'VERFLOWING, S. cxuberance ;; the 
| act ot excucdinp limits, appiicd to witcr, 
oo great a plenty, 

O'VERFLOwWIRGLY, Adj. fo as to ex- 
ceed any lim is. catberun:ly. 


| 


To U'VEREFLY, V. A. io pes over in 
fight, 


rf is 


O VE 


To O'VERGLANCE, V. A. to look 
ſlightly and haſtily over. 

To O' VERGO, Adj. to ſurpaſs, to ex- 
ceed, to excel. | 

To O'VERGORGE, V. A. to cat too 
much, 

To O'VERGROW, v. A. to rife high- 
er above. Neuterly, to grow beyond the 


natural ſize, 


O'VERGROWTH, S. exceſſive or exu- 


berant growth. 

To O'VER HALE, V. A. to ſpread over, 
to examine again. 

'o O'VERHANG, V. A. w jut, im- 

nd, or hang over. 

To O'VERHARDEN, V. A. to make 
too hard.- ? 

O'VERHEAD, Adv. aloft, above. In the 
zenith; in the ceiling; over a perſon's 


head, 

To O'VERHEAR, V. A. to hear thoſe 
who do not mean to be heard, * 

ö = O'VERHEAT, v. A. to heat to ex- 
cels. 

To OVER I OV, V. A. to tranſport ; to 
raviſh ; to affect with too much joy. 

O'VERJOY, S. exceſs of joy; tranſport 
extacy. | 
To O'VERLADE, V. A. tooppreſs with 
too heavy a burthen. 

To OVERLAY, V. A. to oppreſs by 
too much weight. To ſmother with too 
much or too cloſe covering. To ſmother, 
to cruſh or overwhelm. To cover the ſur- 
face of a thing. To join by ſomething laid 
over. 

To O'VERLEAP, V. A. to leap or jump 
over or acrols, 

O'VERLEATHER, S. that part of a 
ſave which covers the foot. My toes look 
through the overlcather.”” Shuk. 

To O'VERLIVE, V. A. to live too long. 

O'VERLIVER, S. ſurvivor, one that 
lives longer than another, | 

To O'VERLOAD, V. A. to burthen 
with too much, | 

To O'VERLOOK, V. A. to view from 
a higher place. To view fully z to peruſe, 
To ſuperintend. To review. To neglect; 
to light. To paſs by with indifference. 

O'VERLOOKER, S. one that ſees over 
any thing below : One that pafles by a thing 
without ob/erviag it. 

To O'VERMATCH, V. A. to be too 

weiful, To conquer. 

O'VERMATCH, S. one of ſuperior 

ower or ſtrength, 

O'VERMEASURPT, S. ſomething more 
thin meaſure. 

O'VERNIGHT, 8. ſthis word is uſed 
only as a compound noun by Shakeſpeare ; 
but by Addiſon as a noun and a prepoſition ] 
the right befare. | 

O'VEROFICIOUS, Adi. too buſy ; too 
rea y cr fond of aſſitling; too importunate. 


| 


OVE. 


To O'VERPASS, V. A. to paſs over. Ty 
overlook or ſlight. To paſs with diſregal 
To omit in a reckoning. To omit withod 


receiving. 
O VERPAST, Part. Adj. gone: paſt, 
To O'VERPAY, V. A. to pay iy 
much. 
To O'VERPERCH, v. A. to fly over. 
O'VERPLUS, S. that which is more thy 
ſufficieut. 
To O'VER-POISE, v. A. to outweigh, 
O'VERPOISE, S. any weight which i 
heavier than another. 
To O'VERPOWER, V A. to be pre! 
minant over; to conquer or opp” 6 
reater power. | 
To O'VERPRESS, V. A to cruh,! 
overwhelm ; or bear upon with irreſiſli 
force. l ; 
To OVERPRIZE, V. A. to value 


too high a rate. | 
high. O'VE 

To O'VER-REACH, V. A. to ro 
above: to deceive or go beyond; to imp ng i; 
upon by ſuperior cunning. ding b 


To O'VER-ROAST, v. A. to roaſt! 


much, 

To O'VER-RULE, V. A. to influ 
by ſuperier authority. To govern with a 
cefs of authority. To ſuper-imend. In lv 
to ſuperſede, as mcompetent, ** To & 
rule a plea. þ 

To OVER; RUN, V. A. to harnſ 
incurſions, to ravage ; to wander through 
country by force of arms. To exceed 
ranning. To overſpread or cover ell ow 
To peſter or harraſs by numbers. In pri 
ing, to change the diſpoſition of the lines; 
corrections. Neuterly, to flow over. 
To O'VERSEE, V. A. to ſuperinten 
To over-look, To paſs by unheeded. 1 
omit. 
O'VERSEEN, Part. miſtaken, dect 
OVERSE'ER, S. a ſuperintendant : « 
who is employed to fee that others pert 
their duty. An officer employed to cod 
and take care of the money collected fort 
poor of the pariſh. 


To O'VERSET, V. A. to turn the“ \ 
tom upwards. To throw off the baſis. Ik ligh 
gurativeiy, to be hurried away by any ny 
tuous paſſion. Neuterly, to fall off its 

To O'VERSHADE, V A. to make e of | 

To O'VERSHADOW, v. A. to till. 
or caſt à ſhadow over any thing: to ro Oy 
or protect, min; 

To O VERSHO OT, v. N. to fly 0! er, o 
beyond the mark. Adtively, to fhoot hero Ov 
the mark, Uſed with a reciprocal pr at too | 
to venture too far, to aſſert too much. 0 O 

O'VERSIGHT, S. Superintendance i Wt too l 
office of a perſon employed to fee that "To O 
perform their duty. A miſlake or e "iopznce ; 


ing to in»dvertence, 


O VE 


er. I To O'VERSKIJP, v. A. to paſs by leap- 
ſregni gor jumping. To paſs over. Figuratively, 
Wit hot 8 eſcape. 

To OVERSLEEp, V. A. ſpreter. and 
aſt, art. paſs. overſlept] to ſleep too — 
ay wlll To O'VERSLIP, V. A. to neglect; to 


aſs without doing or taking notice of, 
OVERSPENT, Part. fatigued by. too 
uch labour. g 
To O'VERSPREAD, V. A. to cover 
r, to ſpread, fill, or ſcatter over. 
To OVERSTAND, V. A. to ftand too 
uch or too obſtinately upon conditions. 
To OVERSTOCK, V. A. to croud, to 
| too full. 

To O'VERSTRAIN, V. N. to ſtrain by 
king too violent efforts, Actively, to 
tch too far, 

To O'VERSWAY, V. A. to force by 
perior authority; to over · rule. 

OVER T, Adj. [avert, Fr.] open; pub- 
; apparent. 

OVERTLY, Adv. openly ; apparently. 
To OVERTAKE, V. A. to catch any 
ing in purſuit. To come up to ſomething 


at burthens or duties. 

ertbrew, part. overthrown, ] to turn uplide 

) army. 

ſcomfiture 3 degradation. A defeat. 
OVERTHWART, Adv. 

OVERT OOK, Preter, and part. paſſive 
top. To raiſe the head above. Figu- 
To O'VERTRIP, v. A. to trip over, to 
ling, or diſcloſure. A propoſa 

ruin ; to ſabvert, Figuratively to over- 
at too high a price. 

To O'VERWEEN, v. N. to think with 


OUT 
O'VERWEENINGLY, Adv, with too 


much arrogance, or too high an opinion of 


one's ſelf, 

To OVERWEIGH, V. A. to weigh 
down ; to preponderatez to weigh more, 
To be of more importance. 

O'VERWEIGHT, S. preponderance : the 
— of a thing which is beavier than ano- 
ther. 

To OVERWHELM, V. A. to cruſh 
under ſomething violent or. weighty, To 
look gloomy. To beat down by force. 

O'VERWHELMINGLY, Adv. in ſuch 
a manner as to beat down, overcome, or 
overwhelm z applied primarily to water, and 
figuratively, to calamity, or the pafſions, 

O'VERWISE, Adj. affectedly wiſe : con- 
ceited: wiſe, to affectation. 

O'VER WROUGHT, Adj. laboured too 
much. Wrought all over. Acquired by 
over-reaching. ** The villain is overwrought 
of all my * ef Shak. 

OU'GHT, S. ſowibt, ownbr, Sax.] John- 
ſon, who derives it from aqvib!, Sax. with- 
out mentioning owibt, ſays it ſhould on ac- 
count of its etymology be ſpelt ang; but 
if it is derived from owibr, Sax. as it un- 
doubtedly is, then according to its etymolo- 
gy it ſhould be ſpelt oughe] any thing. 

OU'GHT, Verb imperf. owed; was 
bound to pay, or indebted. To be obliged 
by duty. To be fit z to be neceſſary, 


O'VIFORM, Adj. having the ſhape of 


an e 
Orakous, Adj. [from evum, Lat. 
and paria, Lat.] „ eggs. 
OUNCE, S. [once, 

name of a weight, the twelfth part of a 
pound, containing twenty penny weights in 
troy weight: in averdupoiſe weight the ſix- 
teenth part of a pound. In natural hiſtory, 
a lynx, or panther; from once, Fr. onza, 


pan. 
OUR, Pron. poſſeſſive [ ure, Sax. ] 0" 
taining to us, belonging to us. Of the 
country with us. When the ſubſtantive goes 
before, it is written owrs. © Edmund you 
ſhall be ours.“ Shak. 

O'URSELVES, reciprocal pron. we, ex- 
cluſive of others, Ourſelf is uſed in the fin» 
gular by kings. Given by ourſe{f at Weſt - 
muſter,” 

OU'SE, 8. [., Teut.] tanner's bark, 
OU'SEL, S. 255 Sax. ] a blackbird, 
« The o«ſel cock ſo black of hue.” Shak. 
To OU'ST, V. A. [oufter, Ger, Fr.] to 
vacate, in law; to put out or deprive of, 
© Oufted of his poſſeſſion.” 3 C. 349. 
OU'T, Adv. [ut, us, Goth,] not in a 
place, generally oppoſed to in. In a ſtate of 
diſcloſure. ** The leaves are owt.” Bac. Not 
within ; abſent from a place or home, From 
an inner to a more public part. In a ſtate of 


ding before. To ſurprize. 

To O'VERTASK, V. A. to exact too 
To O/VERTAX, V. A. to tax too high- 
To OVERTHROW, v. A. ſpreter 

wn. To demoliſh; to ruin ; to deſtroy ; 
o conquer, vanquiſh, or defeat, applied to 
OVERTHROW, S. the ſtate of being 
rown upſide down, Ruin; deſtruction. 
OVERTHROWER, S. one that beats 
wn, ruins, or overthrous. 

| oppolits over, 
inſt, Croſſing any thing, Perverſe, ad- 
e, applied to humour. 

overtghe. 

To OVERTOP, V. A. To riſe above 
ively, to excel or ſurpaſs. To make of 
$ importance by ſuperior excellence. 

ik lightly and nimbly over. 

OVERTURE, S. [ouverture, ny an 

A 

ce of muſic generally ending with a fu- 
To OVER TURN, v. A. to throw down ; 
"er, ar conquer. 

ro O'VERVALUE, V, A. to rate or va- 
0 O'VERWATCH, v. N. to overcome 

ih too long want of reſt, 

gance; to think too bighly of one's 


extinction, after ge.“ The candle will go 
2 | 


. unica, Lat.] 4 c 
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OUT 

ed by the court. To the end, after bear or 
rn hear him out.“ Loudly, or ſo as 

to be heard, after the verbs ſpeak, read, laug+, 


c. Let to another, applied to lands, In an 
error, applied to the judgment. At a loſs, 
applied to the underſtanding. Ort at elbows, 
ſignifies worn in holes, applied to drefs, or 
in'a ftate of poverty, or AiNtreſs, applied ro 
condition. Out of band implies immediately. 
OUT, Interj. an expreſſion of abhor- 
rence, and ſignifying, begone, 
Ob T of, Prep. from, applied to pro- 
duce, Not in, excluded or diſmiſſed from. 
applied to a ſtate or place. Beyond, applied. 
to power. Not in, applied to feaſun. Frum, 
applied to the thing or matetials of which 
any thing is made. | 
g wa, Not in, applet to reſcue, exorbi- 
tance or irfegularity. From, or difcharge, 
applied to duty. Inconſiſtent with, applied 
to character. Paſt, without, applied to hope. 
By meaus of, applied to cauſe. In conſequence 
o 


To ov. v. A. to expell; to deptive. 
To OUTA'CT, v. A. to act any part to 
excels. . 
To OUT BTD, V. A. to offer more than 
another. ä 
- OUTBVDDER 
than another. 
OU TBO'UND, Adj. deſtinated, bound to 
ſail to ſome foreign country. 
To OUTBRA'VE, V. A. to bear down 
by ſuperior courage, daring inſolence, or 
ow. 
To OUT BRAZEN, V. A. to bear 
down or get the better by impudence. 
* OUTBREAK, S. that which breaks or 
burſts outwards ; an irrnption. 
_ To OU (BREATHE, v. A. to weary 
by Having better breath. To expire, ot 
breathe out. | | | 
* OU'TCAST, Part, thrown away into the 
air as a refuſe; baniſhed. *_ 
Poo hn, S. one rejected, one expell- 


4 


„ S. one that offers more 


To OUTCRA'FT, v. A. to excel in| 


eunning. 

OU Fory, S. a cry of vehemence; any 
lond noiſe made as à tign of diſtreſs, or a 
clanwur made in deteſtatſon. 

= OUTDA'RE, V. A. to venture be- 

ond, 

To OUTDA'TE, V. A. to antiquate, 

To OUTDO' v. A. to excel, to ſurpaſs 
another. 

= OUTDWETLL, V. A. to ſtay be- 
yond, 

OUTER, Adj. that which is without, 
not the inner. ö 
A Ady. towards the out- 

er e 

OU"TER MOST, Adj, that which is at 
the remoteſt or greateſt diſtance from the 
middle. 


Made our of a night-| 


the walls. | 


2 
To OUT FACE, v. A. to brave, or ben 
down by a ſhew of courage or impudene, 


To ttare down, 


To OUTFA/WN, V. A. to exceed 1 inj 
fawning or flattery. ugh 

To OUTFLY', V. A. te leave behind Wh: oi 
fi ht. arit 

To OUTFRO'WN, v. A. to overbeath 0 
frowns, To frown down. hiet e 


OUTGA'TE, S. a paſſage out wards, 
To OUTGTIVE, V. A. to excecd in g. 
ing. | 

To OUTGO”, V. A. [preter outevert, put. 
tieiple gen | to ſurpaſs, to excel, To g 
beyond or leave behind in going, To over 
reach ; to circumvent, 

To OUTGRO'W, V. A. to 'ſurpaſs i 
growth, or to grow too great or too large fo 
any thing. . 

OU”"TGUARD, S. one poſted at a diſtanc 
from the main body as a defence. 

To OUTKNA'VE, V. A. to furpaſs and 
therin knavery. | 

OUTLA/NDISH, Adj. not native; be. 

ing to a foreign country. 

To OUTLA'ST, V. A. to exceed or (ur 
| piſs in duration. 

* OU'TLAW, S. 
cluded fiom. the bene 
derer, a robber. 

To OUTLAW, V. A. to deprive of the 
benefits and protection of the law, 

OUTLA'WRY, S. a decree by which ary 
perſon is totally deprived of the protection 
the laws, and cut off from the commi- 


nity, 

Fo OUTLE'AP, V. A. to paſs by le 
ing: to ſtait beyond, * _ 88 
 OU'TLET, S. a paſſage or diſcharg 
outwards ; a paſſage by g&vhich any thity 
may go out; * er 
© - OU'TLINE, S. the contour, or line wilt 
which any figure is defined or bounded; © 
extremity. „ * 

To QUTLIVE, V. A. to live longer © 
beyond. To ſurvive. 

OUTLTVER, v. A. a ſurvivor, one t 
lives longer than another. 

To OUTLO'OK, v. A. to fare © 
To browbeat, | 

To OUTLU'STRE, v. A. to ſurpaſs 
excell in luſtre or brightneſs. ; | 

OUTLYING, Patticipial, Adj. not i 
the common courſe or ordert; removed fon 
ſomething elſe. 

To OUTMA'RCH, v. A. to leave © 
hind in a march. 

OU"TMOST, Adj. at the 
from the middle. 

To OUTNU'MBER, v. A. to exceed 
number. 8 ö 
OUTPA'RISH, S. a pariſh lying witho! 


furl, a, Sax. ] one ei. 
t ot the law, A plut 


remoteſt pa 


OUTPART, S. a part remote from '": 
ccntre or main body, 
| ! To C 


r 


r ee i To OUTPRIZE, v. A. to excted in 
dene be value ſet upon it. 
ToOU'TRAGE, V. A. ſeoutrager, Fr.] 


el a+ injure violently, or in a contumelious, | 


ugh, or inhuman manner. Neuterly, to 
nd vi: ty of exceſſes of turbulence and bar- 


zrit 


car by OP TRAGE, S. open violence ; or miſ- pa 


et committed in a tumult. A commo- 


Jon. . 
n N. N OUTRA/GEOUS, Adj. H outrageux, Fr.] 
hence it ſcems molt properly written t- 
t, pn., though cuſtom is to the contrary] vio- 
To eit; furious; raging ; exceeding reafon or 
; over iWecency. Enormous or 4trocious. Turbu- 


at, 
afs in OUTRA/GIOUSLY, Adv. in a violent, 
ge for Furious, boiſterous, or tumultuous man- 


ner, \ 

0UTR A/GIOUSNESS, S. fury; vio- 
nee; diſorder, * 

To OUTREACH, v. A. to reach or go 
deyond; 

ding. | 

VUUTRIUGHT, Adv. immediately; with- 
ut delay, Entirely; completely. 

To OUTRO®Q J, V. A. to root out; to 
radicate. ; 

To OUTRU'N, v. A. to leave behind in 
pnning ; to cxceed. 

{rom V. A. to leave behind 
| ailing, © . 

To OUTSCO'RN, V. A. to bear down 
ith ſcorn or contempt. To deſpiſe or 
light, 

ToOUTSEL/, V. A. to fell for an higher 
ke: to gain more than the true va- 


ue. : 

To OUTSHUNE, V. A. to emit luſtre. 
o excel in luſtre, f 

To OUT SHOO “T, V. A. to exceed in 
booting, | | 
OUTSUDE, S. the ſurface, ſuperficies, 
c that part which is expoſed to ſight. That 
hich is fartheſt or remoteſt from the middle, 
de utmoſt. Perſon, or external appearance. 
be cut rde, oppoſed to inſide. 

To OUTSIT”, V. A. to ſit beyond the 
e of any thing. 

To OUTSLEE'P, V. A. to ſleep beyond. 
To OUTSPEAK, V. A. to ſpeak be- 
md, To exceed. 


— 


> a 


read out, or diffuſe. 

To OUTSTA'ND, V. A. to ſopport or 
iſt, To ſtand beyond the proper time; 
d protuherate, 

To OUTSTARE, v. A, to brow-beat ; 
 vanquith or exceed in ſtaring. 
ToUUTSTRE/TCH, v. A. to extend; 
d ſpread out. | 

ToOUTSRIP, v. A. to leave behind, to 


To OUTSPRE'AD, V. A. to extend, 


om ide 


d faſter or beyond another. | 


OWN 
To OUTSWEN'R, v. A. to 6ver-powet 


ſwearing. . 


g © 
To OUT-TONGUE, v. A. to bear down 


by talking. 
"To OUT-TA'LK, V. A. to excetd in 
talking. * 


by OUTVVE, V. A. to exceed, to fſur- 
8. 
To OUTVO'TE, V. A, to exceed or 
conquer by a number of voters, 

To OUTWA'LK, V.A. to walk faſter 
than another. 6 

OUTWA'LL, S. the outward part of a 
building; external appearance. I am 
much more—than my eutwalls.” Shak, 

OU'T WARD, Adj. [uiaveard, Sax.] on 
the ſurface ; external, expoſed to the ſigbt, 
oppoſed to inward. Foreign, not inteſtine, 
tending to the out parts. In Theology, car- 
nal, cqrporeal, not inward or ſviritual, 
OU'T WARD, S. external form or appear. 


ance. 
OUTWARD, Adv. to foreign parts, 
% Outzward bound.” To the outward parts, 
OU'T WARDLY, Adv. externally, evi- 
dently, not inwardly. In appearance only, 
Not ſineerely. 
.OU'TWARDS, Adv. towards the ſurface 
or outer parts. 


To OUT WEIGH, v. A. to exceed in 


weight, value, or importance. To exceed 
in gravity. 

10 OUTWFT, v. A. to cheat or de- 
ceive with ſtratagem or cunning. 

OU/TWORK, S. the part of a fortifica« 
tion neareſt the enemy. 

To O'WE, V. A. (er, aa, Il.) to by 
indebted, to be obliged to pay. To be oblige 
to as a cauſe or benefactor. Conſequential. 
To drive from a cauſe, To poſſeis or be 
right owner of. The name thou ow?" 
Shak. In the laſt ſenſe it is obſolete, and 
changed for own. 

OWING, Part. writers have long uſed 
this active participle in a paſſive ſenſe, for 
wed or due; that Bolingbroke was aware of 


this impropriety, and having no quick ſenſe ' 


of the force of Engliſh words, has uſed due 
in the ſenſe of conſequence or imputation, 
which by other writers is only applied to debt, 
for we ſay, ** The money is due to me; 
and Bolingbroke, ** The effect is due to the 
cauſe,” Following as a conſequence ; due 
as a debt or duty. Imputable to as the 
agent, 

OW'L, S. [ae, Sax.] a bird with a large 
round head; remarkable for hiding itſelf all 
day, appearing at night, and catching 


mice. 

OW'LET, S. [a diminutive of ow!] a 
young owl, 

OWN, 8. Jagen, Sax.] this word is ge- 
nerally added to the pronouns poſſeſſive, my, 


thy, bis, our, your, their, and implies pro- 
| perty. 
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demetimes it implies aQion, to di. 


tunguiſh it from that of any other, and 
ſometimes is uſed by way of oppoſition, fur 
ſomething peculiar to a perſon. 

Ts OW'NN, V. A. to acknowledge; to 
avow ; to confeſs to be one's property, To 
poſſeſs, claim, or hold by right. To con- 
feſs, not to deny. 

OWN ER, S. a perſon to whom any thing 
belongs. , | 

OWNERSHIP, S. property; lawful or 
rightful poſſeſſion. 

OX', S. ftormerty written cke, plural 
eren ; oxa, Fax.] the general name for black 
cattle ; properly a cattrated bull. 
 O'XBANE, S. a plant. 

O'XEYE, S. a plant. 

O'XFORD, S. a large city of England, 
dend the capital of the county of the fame 
name. It ſtands on a ſmall eminence an the 
banks of the Iſis, near its junction with the 
Cherwell, and enjoys a healthy air. It is 
che ſee of a biſhop, with a celebrated univer- 
fity ; the principal officers of which are, a 
chancellor (always a nobleman of the firſt 
ravk) and a vice-chancellor, who is in or- 
ders, and the head of ſome college exerciſing 
the chaucellor's power, and governing the 

Mudents, according to the ſtatutes, the con- 
stitution of which is remarkably regular, 
rhe diſciphne ſlrict, the endowments liberal; 
and, in ſhort, every thing well adapted for 
the <duextien of youth: ſo that it is the 

incipal ſeat of the muſes in Great-Britain, 

'he private buildings here are neat, and the 
public magnificent. The city, including the 
tuburbs. ts of a circular form, and about 
three miles in circuit; confiſt:ng chiefly of 
exo principa}ſtreets, which croſs cach other in 
the center of the town, The greateſt trade 
ot Oxford being in corn and malt, and the Iſis 
deing navigable from hence to London, great 
quantities of theſe are ſent down the river to 
the metropolis, and receive in return coals, 

vilions, &c. Here is the famous Bodleian 
| in which are manuſcripts principally, 
al} Ur. Radelif8's library, &c, the Theatrum 
SheIdonianum for public ſolemnities ; the 
— printing-houſe; the Arundelian 
mai blcs; the galſery for fine paintings; 
tirteen elegant pariſk churches, beſides the 
cathedral of Chriftt Church college ; and 
twenty colleges, viz. 1. Univerſity College, 
founded by king Alfred. 2. Baliol, by 
Sir J Baliol, father of Baliol, king of 
the Scots, in the reign of Henry III. 3. 
Merton, by lord chancellor Merton, biſhop 
of Rocheſter, Edward 1. 4. Oriel, founded 
by Edward II. 5. Exeter, by Walter Staple- 
ton, biſbopof Exeter, Edward II. 6. _ 
” Rob. Eplesficld, B. D. Edward III. 7. 
New College, dy  ilttam of Wickham, Ed- 
ward It. 8. Lincoln, by Richard Fleming, 
Bittop of Lincoln, Hen. VI. 9. All Souls, 


OX F 


Hen, VI, 10. Magdalen, by W. W. inte 
biſhop of Winchefter, Hen. VI. 11. Brix 
Noſe, by Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, and}, 
Sutton, Eſq; Henry VIII. 12, Corpus Chi 
by R. Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, Henry vll 
13 Chit Church, by Henry VIII. 14. Tj 
nity, Sir Thomas Pope, queen Mary. 15. 
John Baptiſt, by Sir Thomat White, merchay 
of London, queen Mary. 16. Je ſus, by qui 
Elizabeth. 17, Wadham, by Nicholas af 
Dorothy Wadham, James I. 18. Pembyily 
by Themas I iſdale, eſq; and Dr. What, 
James I, 19. Worceſter was formierly calls 
Glouceſter-hall, till lately it was endoud 
by Sir Thomas Coke, and made college 


20. Hartford, which was Hart-Hall tiil 174 


when it was erected into a college. al 
theſe are endowed with fellowſhips, ſcholy 
ſhips, &c. and moſt of them enriched vi 
libraries, and other donations, and adorad 
with beautiful chapels, gardens, grove 
cloiſters, quadrangles, piazzas, ſtatutes, nd 
other ornaments. The halls, where gents 
men live at their own expence, except a fer 
who have exhibitions or penſions, are by, 
viz. St. Edmund, belonging to Queen's Cc. 
lege ; Magdalen, to Magdalen Colledge; 

Alban's, to Merton; St. Mary's, to Oriel; 
and New Inn, to New College. Beſides the 
colleges and halls, there are fchools wherds 
exerciſes for the ſeveral degrees are perfom 
ed, public leddures read, Cc. This u 
ſtately pile, and was firſt built by que 
Mary; but the preſent fabric was chic 
raiſed by the contribution of Sir Thons 
Bodley, whoſe library here is famous through 
out — tor its number of books print 
ed and manuſcript, © 1 he number of ſtudent 
is generally about three thouſand, two thor 
ſand of whom live at their own charges, a 
about one thouſand are ſupported by the n. 
venues of the different — es, beſides i 
ſervants belonging to the colleges and halb 
which have cach their rules and ſtatutes in 
government under their reſpective be- 
with fellows and tutors, There are fox 
terms in the year for public exerciſes, lc. 
' tures, and diſputations, and ſet days at 
hours when the profeſſors of every fac 
read their loctures, for all who chuſe 10 * 
tend them, with proper falaries for the re 
ers. Beſides the chancellor and vice: cha. 
cellor already mentioned, there is, 1. Al's 
ſteward, named by the chancellor, and # 
proved by the univerſity, 2, Two prod 
who are maſters of arts, and choſe yearly" 
turns out of the ſeveral colleges, to keep fe 


peace and puriſh diſorders, 3. A pubs 


orator, who harangues princes and oi 
great perſonages viſiting the univerlity. + 
A keeper of the archives, 5. A regili 
who records all tranſaQtions 144 to be 
univerſity. 6. Three ſquire-beadles, an 
three yeomen-beadles, who attend the v& 


by H. Chicheley, archbiſhop 


Canterbury, chancellor in public. 7. A verger, _ 
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nn occaſions, walks with the beadles be- head; thus, a court of eyer and terminer, ls 


the vice-chancellor with a ſilver rod in- 
hand This may ferve for a ſuecinct view 
'the univerſity; for ſhould we deſcribe the 
zumerable curioſities, ſuch a detail would 
ry us beyond the limits preſcribed in this 
xk, The city is governed by a mayor, 
c. but ſatyeRt to the chancellor or vice- 
ncellor ot the univerſity in all affairs of 
aſequence, even relating to the town ; 
epacliaments have been frequently held; 
lth city gave title of earl to the family 
the Veres for the ſpace of 500 years ; but 
a family being long ſince extinct, the 
le was conferred by queen Anne, with the 
fitional title of Mortimer, on the famous 
afurer Harley, in whoſe collateral deſcen- 
nts ic ſtill continnes. In a ſtately tower, 


the front of the college-gate, bangs | 


e great bell called Tom, weighing near 
oo pounds, being above ſeven fect 
diameter, and near ſix feet high. It is 
led every night to give warning for ſhut- 
hy up all the gates of the colleges. The 
iverfity ſends two members to parliament, 
privilege given it, as alſo to Cambridge, 
=_ James I.) and the city the like num- 
t. It lies fixty miles 8. W. of Cambridge, 
Ifty W. of London, 
OXFOR DSHIRE, a county of England, 
miles in length, and 29 in breadth, bound- 
[on the E by Buckinghamſhire, on the W. 
y Gloaceſterlhire, on the S. by Berkſhire, 
don the N. by Warwickfhire and Nor- 
mptonſhire. It contains about 19,000 
ouſes, 114,000 inhabitants, 2 80 pariſhes, 
2 market-towns, and ſends io members to 
wrliament, namely, 2 for the county, 4 for 
e city and univerſity of Oxford, 2 for 
nbury, and 2 for Woodſtock, The air is 
eet, mild, pleaſant, and healthy, for 
hich reaſon it contains ſeveral gentlemen's 
ts; and the ſoil, though various, is fertile 
þ corn and graſs, and the hills are ſhaded 
th woods. It is alſo an agreeable ſporting 
buntry, there being abundance of game. 
O'XFLY, S. a fly of a particular kind, fo 
alled from its troubling oxen. 
* S. a flower, called likewiſe a 
U 1 A 
OXSTALL, S. a ſtand for oxen. 
OXYCRATE, [from ofw;, Gr. four, and 
my, Gr, to ale a mixture of water and 
negar, 


UXYMEL, S. [from tr, Gr. ſour, and 


, Gr. honey] a mixture of vinegar and 
10 N 


ney. 

OXTMO RON, S. [Sr.] a' rhetorical 
gire in which an epithet of a contrary 
gification is added to a word ; as in Paine 
« pleaſure ! 

UXYRRHODINE, S. a mixture of two 
"ts of oil of roſes with one of vinegar of 


vles, 


OVER,S, ſeyer, old Fr. to hear] in Law 


a court where cauſes are heard and 1— 
mined. 

OY'ES,.S. [eyes, Fr. hear ye] a word re- 
peated three times by a public crier in a tourt 
of juſtice at a public hall, and in delivering 
a proclamation, to demand ſilence. 

OY'SCER, S. Inge, Belg. buitre, Fr.] a 
ſhell filh having two thells, A teſtaceous 
fiſt. | | 
OY'STERWENCH, OYSTER W O- 
MAN, S. x' woman whoſe buſinefs is to fell 
oyſters. Figuratively, a low, mean and vul- 

ar woman, | 
OZE'NA, S. a ſtinking ulcer in the in ſide 
of the noſtrils. 


P. 


Is a labial conſonant ; the fifteenth let- 
P ter of the Engliſh alphabet ; ſounded by 
a ſlight compreſſion of the awerior part 
of the lips: by the Germans and Welch it 
is confounded with 5, and according to — — 
tilian ſeems to have been no leſs confuſed b 
the Romans. When it comes before an þ it 
is pronounced like /, before 7 it is ſometimes 
mute, or not founded, as in accompr and is 
on that acconat omitted by modern authors. 
It ſeems either to have been borrowed from 
the Hebrew D, written forwards after the 
Eu manner, or elſe from the Greek 
N, written with the laſt leg ſhort, as may be 
ſeen on ſome Roman monuments, which in 
courſe of time was formed round; the Co- 
thic character ſtrongly confirms this conjec- 
ture, The Saxon capital is the ſame with 
that which we uſe at preſent. Uſed as a nu- 
meral letter it ſtood for 100. In Halian 
muſic it ſtands for piano or ſoft, and ſhows 
that the force of the voice or inſtrument is 
to be leſſened. P P implies piu piane, more 
ſoft, and P PP pianiſſime, the ſofteſt poſ- 
ſible, P. M. in/aſtronomy, ſtands for pf 


meridiem, or afternoon. 

PA'BULAR, \ Adj. ¶ pabulum, Lat.] af- 
fording aliment, ' food, or provender. 

PA'BULOUS, Adj. [pabulum, Lat.] ali- 
mental, affording alimeat. 

PACE, S. ſpas, Fr.] a ſtep or ſingle move- 
ment of the foot in walking. The pait or 
manner of walking. Degree of celerity or 
quickneſs ; hence to keep pace Twith, is to 
equal a perſon in faſtneſs either in walking 
or riding. A meaſure of five feet. A per- 
ticular motion of a horſe, made by lifting 
the legs on ti ſame fide togetber. Amble 

PA'CE, V. N. to move on ſlowly. To 
move. Applied to horſes, to move by tut 
ing the legs on the ſame ſide together. Ac- 
tively, to meaſute by ſteps, Io dire or 
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PACFD, 


PAD 
.PA'CED, Adj. having a parliculat gait or 


manner of walking. | 
PACER, S. a horſe that raiſes the two 

legs 6n the ſame fide together, He that 
ace*, * | | 
. PACIFICA/TION, S. [Fr.] the aft of 


making peace. The act of appealing. 


PACIFICA'TOR, 8 [ pacificateur, Fr.] a 


e maker, | | 
PACIFICA'TORY, Ad) tending to make 
ce. h 
PA'CIFIC, Adj. [pacifigue, Fr.] mild; 
appealing ; making peace; gentle. 


PA'CIFIER, S. one who appeaſes, recon-| 


# 


ciles, or paciſies. E 

To PA'CIFY, V. A. [ facifer, Fr. pacifio, 
Lat.] to reconcile, appeaſe, or ſtill reſent- 
ment, To aſſwage, applied to pain. 

PACK, S. a large bundle of any thing 
packed or prepared for carriage. A burden 
or load. A certain namber of cards, gene- 
rally 52. A number of hounds hunting to- 

ether. A number of perſons united in ſome 
1 deſign. A great number or quantity. 

To PACK, V. A. to bind up or put to- 
gether for carriage. To ſort cards ſo that a 
perſon is ſure of winning upon a deal. To 
ſend in a hurry. To unite fome choſen per- 
ſons in fome unjuſt deſign, Neuterly, to 
bundle or tie up goods, To go off in a hur- 
ry; uſed with azvay. To cunfederate with 
perſons who concert bad meaſures. 
PACKER, S. one that binds up goods 
for carriage. 

PA'CKET, S. [pacguet, Fr. pachetto, Ital.] 
a ſmall pack, bundle, or mail of letters. A 
veſſel that carries a mail. 

I PA'CKET, V. A. to bind up in par- 
epls. - 

PA'/CKHORSE, S. a horſe of burden; 
a = wu employed in carrying burdens of 

oods, 

PA'CESADDLE, S. a ſaddle on which 
burthens are laid 
PACK THREAD, S. ſtrong thread uſed 
in packing up parcels. 

PACT, 8. Fr. gadtum, Lat.] a contract, 
bargain, or covenant. 
 PAYCTION, S. Fr. pactio, Lat.] a bar- 
gain or covenant, 

PAD, S [paad, C.) the road ; a foot 
path. An eaſy paced horſe, A robber that 
, Unfeſls the road on foot. A low ſoft ſaddle 

A kind of bolſter made uſe of by crooked 
people to conceal their deformity. 

To PAD, V. N. to travel gently. To 
rob on foot. To beat a way ſmooth. Ac- 
tively, to conceal any deformity with a kind 
of bolſter. | | 

To PA'DDLE, v. N. { patouiller, Fr.] 
to row; to beat the water as with ours; to 

lay in the water. To finger. 
 *PA'DDLE, S. [gata] an or; particu- 
larly a ſhort oar uled by a ſingle rower in a 
boat, Any thiog broad like an oar. 


5 


PAL 
PA'DDLER, S. one that plays with wax 


PA'DDOCK, S. [pade, Sax.] 2 vii PA 
frog or toad. A fmall incloſure for «lk une: 
corrupted from park, ' PAl 


- PA'DLOCK, [from padde, Belg.] a 
_=s on a ſtapleto taſten by means 
ink. 

"ig PA DLOCK, V. A. to faſten with 
ock. 
EAN, 8. ſong of triumph. 

PA GAN, Adj. [ aganiſc, Sax. ] i 
trous; heatheniſh, ** l 

PA G AN, S. an idolater; an heathen. 

PA GANISM, S. [Fr.] the religion 
idolators or heathens. ; 
PAGE, S. [Fr. pagina, Lat.] one ſider 
the leaf of a book. A youth attending « 
a great perſon, generally uſed as a trai 
bearer. ' 1 

To PAGE. V. A. to mark the page: 
a book. To attend as a page. 

PA'GEANT, S. [perhaps derived f 
payen geant, Fr. a Pagan giant, a repreſents 
tion of triumph uſed at the return from b 
wars; of which the Saracen's head feems 1 
be a relique] a ſtatue in a public ſhow, 4 
ſhow or Ipectacle of entertainment. 


PA'GEANT, Adj. ſhowy; pompouj 
oſtentatious ; gaudy. 

To PA'GEANT, V. A. to exhibit u 
ſhows, to repreſent. 

PA'GEANTRY, S. pomp; ſhow. C 
tentatious and gaudy ſplendor. 

PA'GOD, S. an Indian idol, or teme 
of an idol. 

PA'ID, Preter, and Partigiple Paſſived 
PAY. ; : 
PAIL, S. [paila, Span.] a wooden veld 
in which milk or water is generally carries. 

PA'IN, S. [peine, Fr. pin, Sax: | a punii 
ment threatened. Penalty. A ſenſation dl 
uoeaſineſs. After rake, it is uſed in the plum 
for labour, care, or toil. Uneaſine!s, 
plied to the mind. The throws and agous 
attending child-birth. - 4 

To PAIN, V. A. to make uneaſy, 1! 
afflict; to torment, Uſed with. the tech 
cal pronoun, to labour hard, or to hvit i 
making an effort, | 
* PAINFUL, Adj. full of pain; miſeriv% 
afflictive; cauſing an uneaſy ſenſation ; 4. 
ficult, or requitiug great labour. Incullis 
ous, applied ta per{ons. 


 PA'INFULLY, Adv. with great pill ne ot 
affliction, labour, or dilgence z laboriouily ; nc 
diligently, . To P. 
PAIN FULe Ess, S. the quality of f 
citing an uneaſy ſenſation 5,afil:£t.on r 
row; grief, Indultry, or a ate of in ce, «004 
labour. ; 2 © or 
PA/INIM, S. ſpayen, Fr.] an in fidel, gr Gilri 
gan, or idolater. icht 


PAVXNIM, Adj. pagen; idolatrous; ber 
thenilh, F ; 


10 p, 


| 


pal“ 


Inclof 


% X 


\ 


. 


PAINLESS, Adj. without pain, without 
uneaſy ſenſation or trouble. 
PAINSTA'KER, S. a laborious perſon. 
PAINSTA'KING, Adj. induſtrious ; la- 
ring hardly and diligently., 

To PAINT, V. A. |peindre, Fr.] to 
preſent by delineation ia colours, To 
yer with colours, Figuratively, to de- 
be, to repreſent, to colour, or diverſify, 
| ils deck or adorn with artificial colours. 
euterly, to lay colours on the face. 
PA'INT, S. colours uſed in repreſenting 
eneſſes of any thiag. Colours laid on the 
PAINTER, S. [peintre, Fr.] one who 
pfelles the art of repreſenting things in 


bars. 
PAINTING, S. the art of repreſenting 
ings by delineation in colours. A picture; 
reſemblance formed with paint, Colours 


aon. 
ren WY PAIN TURE, 8. [peinture, Fr.] the art 
painting. Painture near adjoining,” 
4 Fe 


inþs ſuiting one another, as, © a pair of 
ves.” A man and wife, Two of a 
; a couple ; a bracez two ſimilar parts 
ned together, and compoſing one thing. 
A pair — bellows. 8 ik 
To PAIR, V. N. to be joined in 

d ſuit, or reſemble. Adtvely, ts join in 
ples. To unite, as anſwering each other; 
ſuit as a counterpart. 
PALACE, 8. Fiala, Fr.] a houſe in 
ich a king, or biſhop, &c, reſides. A 
endid houſe. 

PALA'CIOUS, Adj. like a palace, mag- 
cent, 

FALATABLE, Adj. pleaſing to the taſte, 
FA'LATE, 8. [palatum, Lat.] the in- 
ment of taſte; the fieſh that compoſes 
upper part of the roof of the mouth. 
e organ of taſte, applied to the mind. 
FALA'TIC, Adj. belonging to the palate 


e plan 
ets, N 
agon's 


Y. 70 
recipr# 
hvit i 


roof of the mouth. 
PALATINE, S. palme, Fr. palatinus 
{| one inveſted with regal rights and pri- 


yes. 
A'LATINE, Adj, poſſeſſing royal pri- 


Yes. 


A'LE, Adj. [Fr. pallidus, Lat.] of q 


* 


ſer abe; 
1; oh 


n dull 


f pail we or wan colour: deprived of its co- 
rioully I not rudd ; of a faint luſtre; dim, 
#0 PALE, V. A. to make whitiſh or 


of a 
N ; lots 


"ALE, S. [palus, Lat ] a narrow piece 


„ m. s. [prire, Fr. par, Lat.] two 


n 
PA'LE-EYED, Adj. having dim ces 
wan, whitiſh, or without any colour. 
PA'LELY, Adv. wanly, without freſh- 
neſs or ruddineſs, | 
PA'LENESS, S. wanneſs ; want of co- 


lour, or ted in the fac, Want of 


luftre. 
PA'LEOUS, Adj. alis, Lat.] huſky, 
chaffy. ** Paleus bodies.” Brown; | 
PALESTINE, a country of Turky of 


Aſia, and in Syria. It was anciently called 
the country of the Philiſtines, and, before 


that, the land of Canaan, and lies along the 
Mediterranean ſea, At preſent they beſtow 
the neme of this territory likewiſe on Judea, 
and therefore, taking in the whole extent, it 
is bounded on the N. by Mount Libanus, 
on the E. by Mount Hermon, which ſepa · 
rates it from Arabia Deſerta, on the S. by 
Arabia Petrea, and on the W. by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, It was called Paleſtine frum 
the Philiſtines, who inhabited the fea coalty 
and Judea from Jadah, as alfo the Holy 
Land, becauſe it was the ſcene of the birth 
and ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, At preſent it 
is a poor, barren country, which perhaps 
may be owing to the indolence of the inha- 
bitants, for formerly it was cried up as'a 


| land flowing with milk and honey. Abou 


Jeruſalem the country is mountainous an 
rocky, which however ſerves to 
and cattle, 
PA'LETTE, S. [Fr.] « light board with 
a hole through which the thumb paſſes, uſed 
by a limner to place his colours on when he 
aints, jo 
PA'LFREY, S. Calf, Fr.] a ſmall 
horſe fit for ladies. * f 
PALINODE, PA'LINODY, S. [ax - 
da, Or.] a recantation. 


a cel. vod joined above and below to in- 


PALISA'DE, PALISA DO, S. ſpaliſade, 
Fr.] pales uſed by way of incloſure or de- 
fence, 

PA'LISH, Adj. ſomething pale or 
wan. . 
PA'LL, S. [fallium, Lat.] a cloak or man- 
tle of late. A pontifical ornament, made of 
white wool, ſhorn from two lambs, offered 
by the nuns of St, Agnes, on the day of her 
feaſt. A mantle of an archbiſhop. A co- 
vering of black velvet, ſometimes ed ed 
with white ſilk, thrown over a coffin when 
carried to the place of interment. 

To PA'LL, V. A. to cover, hide, inveſt, 
or conceal, | 

To ALL, V. N. ſeallu. Brit.] to grow 
vapid, infipid, ar taſteleſs, Addively, to 


* grounds. Any incloſure, territory, 


del, r rer. In hera'dry, a fake placed 


5 her t 


„Arx, v. A. wi loſe with 
pal Indoſe. To catompath. ole wit pales 
d. XIX. 


cht from the top of the chief to he - PA'LLET, S. ſpaille, Fr. 


make inſipid. To damp, or diſpirit. To 
impair, or weaken, To cloy. 
a ſmall or 


mean bed. A meaſure formerly uſeo by ſar- 

geons, from rallette, Fr. 

PA'LL-MALL, S. a play in which a 
G 8 . 


ball 


PA'LE-FACED, Adj. having the face 


7 


ball is ftruck through an iron ring with a 


"PALMYRA, formerly a magnificent city 
of Aſia, in the deſerts of Arabia, of which 


 Zenobia was queen, who held it out a long 
time againſt the Romans, but was at length 


taken captive, and led in triumph through 
the (ſtreets of Rome, Several Engliſh gen- 
tlemen have taken a journey from Aleppo, 


to take a view of its magnificent ruins ; and 


particularly Mr. Wood, an ingenious gen- 
tleman, went thither on purpoſe, properly 
attended, to take d:aughts of thoſe curious 
antiquities, which have ſince been publiſhed 
in a very pompous manner, and are well 


- worth the notice of the curious, This part 
of the deſert is uſually mentioned by geo- 


graphers by the name of the Deſert of Pal- 
myrene, or Tadmor. It is 200 miles S. E. 
of Aleppo. Lon. 56. 35. lat. 33. o. 

PA LLIAMENT, S. [pallium, Lat.] a 
dreſs or robe. This palliament of white.“ 
Shae. 

To PA'LLIATE, V. A. 4 from 
pallio, of pall um, Lat, a cloak] to cloak or 
extenuate any crime by excuſes or favoura- 
ble repreſentations. To cure imperfectly, 
or temporarily, not radically. 

PALLIA”TTON, S. [Fr.] alleviation ; 
the act of eovering or extenuating a cxime. 
An imperfect and temporary cure. 

PA LLIATIVE, Adj. [ pallinrif, Fr.] ex- 
tenuating by favourable repreſentations; 
mitigating; curing imperfectly. 

PA\LLIATIVE, S. ſomething that exte- 
nuates a crime or alleviates pain, Mitigation. 

PALM, S. [palma, Lat. palmier, Fr.] a 
tree of which the branches were worn in 
token of victory. There are twenty-one 
ſpecies of this tree, of which the moſt re- 
raarkable are the greater palm or. date tree, 
Figuratively, victory er triumph, from palme, 
Fr The hand ſpread out. In meaſure, three 
inches. | | 

To PA'LM, V. A. to conceal in the palm. 
Toimpoſe on, To handle, To ſtroak with 
the hand. 

PALMER, S. a pilgrim, ſo called from 
the cuſtom of bearing branches of palm, b 
thoſe who had vilited the holy land, A 
crown encircling a deer's head. 

PAL. ME“ T TO, S. a kind of palm-tree, 
with the leaves of which women's hats are 
made, and houſes are thatched with it io 
the Weſt-Indies. 

PA'LMIPEE, Adj. [from palma, Lat.] 
well-footed; having the toes joined by a 
membrane. 

PA'LMISTER, S. one who deals in pal- 
miſiry. | 

PA'LMISTRY, S. fand, Lat.] the 
cheat af telling fortunes by the lines of the 
palm. Figuratively, juggling. 


PA'LMY, Adj, beariny palms. 


. — 


 PA'LPABLE, Adj. [Fr. palper, 


b 


of 


PALS, S. [ paraly/s, kat. from whe 


of both together, 


* 


PAN 


PALPABTLTT V, S. [palpable] the a 
lity of being perceivable Faul 


perceptible by the touch. Groſs; con 
caGly detected; plain; cafily perceived; 
moſt to be felt. 


PA'LPABLENESS, S. the quality of be 
palpable. Figuratively, groſſneſo, plain mnaſt 
The quality of being fo plam, as alme 


be felt. 
 PA'LPABLY, Adv. in ſuch a mans 
to be perceptible to the touch. Gro 


Lat.] to beat as the heart; to flutter, x 
ed to the increaſed motion of the heart, 

PALPITA'TION, S. [Fr.] beating, 
panting ; the increaſed and ſenſible ma 

the hear? eccaſrmed by fright or 4 

order. f 
PA'LSGRAVE, S. [paltſgrave, | 
count or earl who has the overſeeing or | 
perintendance of a prince's palace. 

PA'LSICAL, Adj. [palſy] aMitted u 
the palſy. Paralytic, 

PALSIED, Adj. [ps] aMet vt 
palſy. 


aralyſy, palaſy, and palſy] a diſeaſe, whar 
* ys or ſome of — 2 their 


tion, and ſometimes their ſenſation, The 
is a three-$old diviſon of a palſy ; thet 
is a privation of motion, ſenſation ren 
ing. Secondly, a privation of ſenſatt 
motion remaining. And laſtly, a privat 


PANE 


To PA/LTER,.V. v. [Som pol 


ſhift, dodge, or play tricks. Adtively, eg; a 
ſquander. | PANE 
PA'LTERER, S. an infincere deale, Ping; 
ſhifter, | | PANE 
PA'LTRINESS, S. the ſtate of beingot write 
value; meanneſs. PANE 
PA'LTRY, Adj. [ pchron, Fr. a fc er in 
drel] ſorry ; worthiets; contemptible; m in a 
deſpicable, conta 


PA'LY, Adj. of a whitiſh hue, depriyel 
redneſs ; pale. Uſed only in poetry. 
PAM, S. [perhaps from pahna, Lat. U 


provid 
a tri 
ANC 


tory, as trump is from triumph] the kno Wn. A 
clubs. | | GL 
To PA'MPER, V. A. [pamberar:, io PA 
to glut; to fill witk food, or feed lun ANI 
oully. "on, ap 
PAM'PHLET, S. a fmall book fü ANN 
not bound. nſy ſac 
ToPAM'PHLET, V. A. to write pf A'NN 
lets. oer ve 
PAN, S. f panne, Sax. ] an earthen TN 


our, 

lo PA 
Petate | 
diene. 
rmiſſic 


broad and hollow, 
that holds the powder. 
cavity. ** The brain pan.” 
PANACEA, S. | panacee, Fr.] an 


The part of a gun 
s Any hollov 


med ie ine. * 


onp fe 


PAN 

PAN'CAKE, S. 2 kind of cake or pud- 
e made in a frying-pan. 

PAN A'DO, S. [panade, Fr.] food made by 
iling bread in water, 

PANCRA'TICA L, Adj. [v, and xgaro;, 
.] very ſtrong, or excelling in all the 
anaſtic exerciſes. 

PANCREAS, S. [from wav, and xgrag, 
| the'part called the ſweet-bread ; it is 3 
gomerate gland, fituated between the 
om of the ſtomach, and the vertebrae of 
:loins, and affords a juice of great ſervice 
eſiſting digeſtion. 
PANCREA'TIC, Adj. contained in the 
ncreas., 

PA/NCY, or PANNSY, 8. a flower of the 
plent kind. 

2ANDECT, 8. Iss, and Sexopuas, Gr.] 
treatiſe or digeſt that comprehends the 
hole of any ſcience, | 
PANDER, S. from Panders;, the pimp 
the ſtory of Troilus and Creſſida} a pimp, 
pale procurer ; or man that procures proſ- 
tes Fo another, 

To PANDER, V. A. to pimp, er be ſub- 
vient to luſt or paſſion, 

PANDERLY, Adj. pimping ; reſem- 
ng pimps 3 mean. : 
PANDICULA'TION, S. [pandiculans, 
] the reſtleſſneſs, (tretching and uneaſi- 
$ that uſually attend .Qthe«cold fits of an 
ermittent fever. | 


PANE, S. ( gancau, Fr.] a ſquare piece of 


5 
PANEGY'RIC, S. [panegyrique, Fr.] an 
gy, or piece wrote in praiſc of a perſon or 
by ; an encomiaſtic piece. 
ANEGY/RIG, PANEGY/RICAL, Adj. 
ing; in the nature of a panegyric, 
PANEGY'RUT, 8. ( panegyrifte, Ex. ] one 
writes praiſe z an encomiaſt. 
PANEL, S. a ſquare, or piece of any 
ter inſerted between others. A ſquare 
e in a wainſcot. In Law, a ſchedule or 
| containing the names of ſuch jurors as 


6 


ptirei i provided by the ſheriff to paſs judgment 
Fo a trial, from panne, Fr. 
Lat. FANG, S. [from pein, Fr.] exceſſive 


. A ſudden or vehement pain, torture, 
orm ent. 

0 PA NG, V. A. to torment crdell . 
PA'NIC, Adj. vjolent without cauſe or 
Won, applied to fears. 

A'NNEL, S. [panneel, Belg.] a kind of 
nſy ſaddle. 


A'NNIER, S. [pannier, Fr. ] a baſket, or 


PAP 

N PANT, S. palpitation ; the motion of the 

cart. 

PANTHER, S. [rad, Gr.] a large 
moons wild beaſt, _ ever ud. a 

nx. 

PANTILE,S. a tile, 

PA'NTINGLY, Adv. with palpitation 3 
breathing ſhort. 

PA/NTLER, S. [panetier, Fr.] one who 
keeps the bread in a great family. 

PANTOFLE, S. — Sax. ] a ſlip- 


PPA'NTOMINE, S. ſ from was, and e,, 
Gr. ] one who has the power of mimicry, and 
can expreſs his meaning by actions. A farce, 
tale, or ſcene, which conſiſts entirely in geſ- 
ture and dumb ſhow, 

PA'NTRY, S. [paneterie, Fr.] the room 
in which viduals are "$7 

PAP, S. [fapa, Ital.] the nipple of a 
breaſt; the dug. Food made for infants of 
bread boiled in milk or water, The pulp of 
fruit, | 

PA'PA, S. [ ramrac, Gr.] a name of fon - 
morn by a child to his father, uſed in 


manY languages 

PA'PACY, S. [papar, Fr.] popedom; the 
office or dignity ot a pope. 

PA'PAL, Adj. [Fr.] belonging to the 

pe ; popiſh. 

PAPER, S. [papier, Fr. papyrus, Lat. 
the recd ot the Nile ox which they wrote be- 
tore the invention of paper] a ſubſtance on 
which we write or print, made of linen rags 
ground, macerated in water, and formed into 
thin ſheets by means of a ſieve, A piece of 
paper. A ſingle ſheet printed or written, 
uſually applied to journals, ot eſlays pub- 


| liſhed in lingle ſheets ; as a News Paper. 


PA'PER, Adj. any thing flight Save: 
made of paper. 

To PA'PER, v. A. to cover in paper. 
To regiſter. 

PA'PESCENT, Adj. tending towagds, re- 
ſembling or inclining to pap. 


PA'PILIO, s. [ Lat. papilion, Fr. j a moth. 


of various colours, a butterfly. 
PAPILIONA'CEOUS, Adj. in Botany, 
___ to ſuch flowers as repreſent ſome 
thing of the figure of a butterfly with itts 
wings diſplayed. Their petals are always of 
different forms, four in number, and joined at 
the extremities ; one af them bein larger 
then the reſt, and erected in the middle of the 
flo wer z as may be ſeen in the flower of 
vetches, peaſe, &c. 50 


* 


ker veſſel hung on the ſides of a horſe, 
A'NOPLY, S. [warona, Gr. ] complete 
our, 


Petate ; to fetch 


* 


Ing for earneſi ly. 


PAPILLARY, PA'/PILLOUS, Adj. {pa- 
pilla, Lat.] having tmulgent, or reſemblances 


fl of pap, | 

I PANT, V. N. [pantcler, old Fr.] to| PA/PIST, S. ige, Fr.] a perſon that 
ih breath ſhort, when | adheres to the 1 ot the Pope and 

dtened, or out of breath. To play with] the church of Rome. 


miſſion, applied to the wind, To wiſh| PAPUSTICAL, Adj. popiſh. Adkereat 8 


to Popery. 
832 PAPZISTRY, 


— —ę—-— —_— — 


PAR 

PAPISTRY, S. ry. The doctitne 
of the church of 3 | 
. PA'PPOUS, Adj. 
tany, covered with a light thin 
ing out of the ſceds, ſuch as thiſtles. 

PA'/PPY, Adj. ſoft z juicy, Eaſily divid- 
ed; ſucculent. 

PAR, S. [Lat.] the ſtate of equality, equi- 
volence, or qual value. 

+ PA'RABLE, S. ¶ parabola, Lat.] a ſimili- 
tude ; a fable or ſtory made uſe of to convey 
ſome important truth, and originally bor- 
rowed from the hieroglyphic characters. 

- PARABO'LA, S. Lan! in Geometry, a 
eonic ſection ariſing from a cone's being cut 
by a plane parallel to a plane that touches 
one fide of the cone. 

PARABO'LIC, PARABO'LICAL, Adj. 
[parabolique, Fr.] expreſſed in parables, fa- 
bles, or by a ſimilitude. In Geometry, hav- 
ing the form of a parabola. | 

PARABO'/LICALLY, Adv. by way of 
parable, fable, or ſimilitude. In the form of 
2 parabola, 

- PARACE/NTIC, PARACE'NTRICAL, 
Adj. [ wap, and ue, Gr.] deviatingggom 
circularity. 

PARADE, S. [Fr.] an oſſentations ſhow 
or diſplay. Military order. A place where 
troops are drawn up to do duty or mount 
guard. A guard, or poſture of defence, - 

* GM, S. [Gr.] an example, or 
table. 

PARADISIA'CAL, Adj. [paradiſe] ſuit- 
ing, refembling, or making paradiſe, 
PARADISE, S8 (vag, Gr.] the 

en of bliſs or the bliſsful regions; in 
which our firſt parents were placed, Any 
place which affords exquiſite pleaſure, felici- 
ty or happineſs. - 

' PARADOX, S. [nags3:?%, Gr. ] a tenet 
contrary to a received opinion, and appears 
adfurd, * 

PARADO/XICAL, Adj. of the nature of 
2 paradox. 

PARADO'XICALLY, Adv. after the 
manner of a paradox. 

PARAGO GE, S. [Fr. rapaywyn, Gr.] 
fGgure whereby a ſyllable or letter is added to 
the end of a word, 

PARAGON, S. Fr. from parage, old 
Fr.] a model; a pattern; ſomething ſuper- 
latively excellent. A companion. 

To PARAGON, V. A. to compare; to 

ual. 

PARAGRAPH, 8. [Fr.] a diſtin part 
of a diſcourſe. In printing, a mark made uſe 
of to tene the — of ſome other 
ſubject. and formed thus H. uſed chiefty in 
the old and new teſtament. 

_ PARAGRA'PHICALLY, Adv, with diſ- 
tint breaks, ſentences, or paragraphs. 

PARALLA'CTIC, PARALLACTICAL, 
Adj belonging to a parallax. 

PA'RALLAX, s. [mapahofis, Gr.] the 


down, grow- 


—_— 


1 


1 Lat.] in Bo- earth 


— 


PAR 


diſtance between the true and apparent is h 
of the ſun, or any ſtar viewed from 1 his 
. . 1 
PA'RALLEL, Adj. [mraparankog, Gr. Je in 2 
tended in the ſame direction, and pieſe the 
always the ſame diſtance, Having the ſu liter 
tendency, continuing the reſemblance throgy P 
ſeveral particulars, Like; equal, pret 
PARALLELS, S. lines continuing ing 
conrſe, equally” diſtant from each o eve 
Lines on the globe making the latitude. 1 P 
rection conformable to that of another CA! 
Refemblance ; likeneſs. A compariſon. ly ar 
thing reſemblin g another. ' Pp 
To PARALLEL, V. A. to place ſo {eng 
to keep the ſame direction with another li | 
To level. To correſpond to, To comy [par 
To be equal to. To bear reſemblance to, T 
PA'RALLELISM, S. the ſtate of be to h 
parallel, . * 
PARALELLOGRAM. S. [Fr.] in Ge dle. 
metry, a right-lined quadrilateral fg A 9' 
_ oppoſite ſides are exactly parallel a of 
vai, ; 
PARALLELOPIPED, S. a ſolid 5g tue 
contained under fix prallelograms whoſe P. 
poſite ſides are equal and parallel; or it i man 
iſm, whoſe baſe is a parallelogram. ſeflec 
PARA'LOGISM, S. [Fr. Saga Fltit 
Gr.] « falſe argument. Tt 
PA'RALOGY, S. falſe reaſoning. ligh 
_— S. [ raakusig, Gt. ] d _ 
ay, / 
F PARALYTIC, PARALY/TICAL, 448 ſheep 
affected with the palſy; palſied, incliueds Te 
palſy. excy 
PARA'METER, S. a conſtant right lng © pet 
in each of the three conic ſeftions, «alle PI 
likewiſe the /atus rect̃um. an of 
"PARAMOUNT, Adj. [param 0 ity 
Fr.] ſuperior; having the chief or high 5. 
authority. Eminent or of the higheſt ord i be fc 
as lard Paramont. P. 
PARAMOU'NT, S. the chief. being 
PARAMOUR, S. [from par, Fr. a . 
amour, Fr.] a lover ; a wooerz a miſtreſ. giver 
PARANY'MPHE, S. [paranywpte, fi P. 
a brideman. One that countenances ano U 
ther. Skin! 
PARAPE'CM, S. [magamrywma, Gr.) Wi ben, 
brazen table fixed to a pillar on which la appli 
and proclamations, the riſing and ſetting «ny £ut 0 
ſtars, and other aſtronomical obſervat e en 
were formerly engraven or delineated, Ak PA 
ſa table containing an account of the ria moth 
and ſetting of ſtars, &c: | PA 
PA/RAPET, S. Fr. parapetto, Ital.] 2% condi 
ina fortification breaſt high. of on 
PARAPHIMO'SIS, S. (Na-, 088 4 
a diſeaſe when the præputium cannot M lag 
drawn over the glans, | PA 
PAMPHERNA'LIA, s. [Lat.] gd, * {ent 
the wives diſpoſal. reſer 
PA'RAPHRASE, S. [Fr. Tagsy! ferio. 
Gr.] a looſe interpretation, wherein 1g" 


4 


- 


> "FAR | 
js had to an author's meaning, but not to 
his words. N : 

To PA'RAPHRASE, V. A. to tranſlate 
in a looſe or free manner ſo as oaly to give 
the general ſenſe of a paſlage, but not the 
literal meaning of every wor 

PRA'PHRAST, S. a perſon who inter- 
prets an author, ſo as to convey his mean- 
wg in general, but not the liberal ſenſe of 
every word, 

PARAPHRA'STIC, PARAPHRA'/STI- 
CAL, Adj. explained in a free or looſe 
manner z -not verbal, 


PARASANNG, $. a Perſian meaſure of 


length. 

FlnarrIC, PARASIUTICAL; Adj. 
epd 1 flattering; wheedling. 

oPARBOIL, V. A. pourbouiller Fr, 

to half boil. e on 

VA'RCEL, S. ſparcelle, Fr.] a ſmall bun- 
dle. A part of the whole taken ſeparately. 
A quantity or maſs. A number o ns 
or things,uſed in contempt. © 

To PA/RCEL, v. A. to divide into ſepa- 
rate portions or parcels. | 

PA'RCENER, S. in Law, applied to a: 
man's liſters or daughters who become poſ- 
ſeſſed as joint tenants or co-heirs of his 
eltate, by his dying without iſſue male. 

To PRC H, V. A. to ſcorch or burn 
W . To dry up. To be ſcorched or 
ed. 


PA RCHMENT, S. [parcb-min, Fr.] 
ſheeps ſkins dreſſed and fit for writing on. 

To PA'RDON, V. A. {[pardonner, Fr.] to 
excuſe an offender, forgive a crime or remit 
a penalty, 

PA'RDON, S. [Fr.] the act of forgiving 
an — or crime, or of remitting a pe- 
aalty, | 

PA'RDONABLE, Adj. that which may 
be forgiven. | 

PA'RDONABLENESS, S. the quality of 
being poſſible to be forgiven. 

 PA'RDONABLY, Adv. ſo as may be for- 

yen, 

' PARDONER, S. a perſon who forgives. 

To PARE, V. A. [poridan, Perl. to cut. 
Skinner who knew not this word, and John-. 
ſon, derived it from parer les ongles, Lat. 
applied to dreſſing the hoofs of a horſe} to 
cut off the outward coat or ſurface. To cut 
off extremities by little and little. 

PARENT, S. Fr. parens, Fr. ] ⁊ father or 
mother. 

PA'RENTAGE, S. extraction; birth; 
condition with reſpect to the rank or dignity 
of ones parents. 

PAREN TAL, Adj. becoming, or rela- 
ung to parents. 

PARE/NT HESIS, 8. [Gr.] in Grammar, 
a ſentence, which may either be leſt out or 
preſerved without ſpoiling the ſenſe of the 


PAR 


Gr.] a mock ſun. 


PARVETAL, Adj. [from paries, Lat.] 


conſtituting the ſides or walls. 

PA'RING, S. the rind, or that which is 
pared off the ſurface of any thing. 

PARIS, the capital town'or city of France, 
which is one of the largeſt and moſt popu- 
logs in Europe. It is divided into three parts, 
which are the town, the eity, and the uni- 
yerſity ; and there are 20 cantons, called 
quarters wherein are 967 thoroughfare (ireets, 
$5 thie' which there are no paſlages; 50,000 
houſes, of which 500 are very large, and are 


called hotels; 5 2 parithes, and 20 churches, 


beſides 20 chapter and collegiate churches ; 
as alſo $o ehurches and chapels which are not 
parochial ; 3 abbeys of min, and 8g of wo- 
men; 53 convents and communities of 
Monks, and 70 nunneries and communities 
of wowen, which make 134 in all. There 
are alſo 3 eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions, and 31 
ſecular; 57 colleges, of which xo are made 
great ufe of, 25 ſeminaries, 26 hoſpitals, 12 
priſons, 50 public ſquares 56 public foun- 
tains, 3o quays, 12 markets, 30 bridges 
great and ſmall, 8 gardens and public walks, 
64 boards of barricrs for the law, 22 boards 
for the finances, farms, commerce, and 
other affairs ; 12,000, coaches, 5800 lampe, 
$00, officers on horſeback and archers on 
foot, 100 watch, for the ſafety of the city, 
whoſe gates arc guarded by 17 men, d 


about $00,000 inhabitants, of which near 


200,000 are ſervants. This enumeration 
will not be ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered 
that Paris is ſurrounded by 7 large ſuburbs. 
The ſtreets are pretty clean, and the people 
may walk in ſafety as well in the night 25 
by day, on account of the great number of 
lamps, which burn till morning. As ſoon 
as day appears, ſome hundreds of carts, like 


thoſe of our nightmen in London, carry off 


the filth from before the doors of the houſes, 
and carry it out of the city. In the day 
there are a Corps de Guard in every ſtreet, to 
take care of the public ſafety; and in the 
night there are ho ſe and foot which patrole 
through the ſtreets to prevent diſorders. Paris 
is an archbiſhoprick, and Noſtre Dame is the 
metropolitan chuch ; it is a ſuperb ſtructure, 
ſupported by 120 columns ; the body of the 
church is 174 feet in length, 60 in breadth, 


and 100 in heighth; the towers or ſteeples. 


are alſo very fine. The univerſity at Paris 
is the moſt ancient in Europe, it having been 
founded by Charlemagne in 790; it is com- 
poſed of three colleges, of which that for 
divinity is called the Sorbonne. There are 
ſeveral famous acadernies, namely, the 
French acadamy, thoſe of inſcriptions and 
bellies lettres, of ſciences, of painting, of 
ſculpture, of architecture, and of ſurgery, 


Feriod ; in Printing marked (thus) 


han: are alſo ſcyeral public libraries, the 
, prin. 


PARHELVON, S. {from waps, and duet, 


PAR 


azarin, and of St. Victor. The king's 
gardens are full of all ſorts of plants; and 
there is a cabinet containing a vaſt number 
of curioſities, There are a great number of 
manufactures, of all kinds, and the hoſpitals 
are well endowed ; the principal of theſe are, 
the Hotel-Dieu, the General-hoſpital, the 
Salpetriere, the hoſpital for foundlings, and 
Sor mad folks. The moſt xemarkadle build- 
ings are the Louvre, the palace of Thuil- 
leries, the royal palace of Luxemburg, 
the hotel of invalids, the hotel of the 
city, or town-houſe, the Baſtile, the hall 
where the courts of juſtice fit, the Val-de- 
Grace, the cathedral, and the church of St. 
Sulpice. The principal ſquares are, the 
Place Royal, whercin is the equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Lewis XIII. the place of Vendome, 
wherein is the equeſtrian ſtatue of Lewis 
XIV. and the place de Victoires, where 
Lewis XIV. is repreſented in his coronation 
dreſs, having at his feet for nations in 
chains, and victory putting the crown on 


his head. The parliament is the moſt fa- 


mous in the kingdom, whoſe juriſd ctiom has 
the greateſt extent. There are alſo a board 
ot accounts, a court of aids, a mint, and a 
ereaſury. The chatelet is an old cafile, 
herein the chief magiſtrates adminiſter juſ- 
rice. Paris is very pleaſanly ſeated on the 
river Seine, that runs through the middle of 
it. The principal bridges are, the Pont- 
Neuf, whereon is the equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Henry IV. and Pont-Royal. It is 70 miles 
S of Roven, 225 8. E. of London, 238 S. of 
Amfterdam. 625 N. W. of Vienna, 625 N. 
E. of Madrid, 670 N. W. of Rome, 1000 
N. W. of Conſtantineple, 880 from Liſbon, 
150% S. W. of Moſcow, 750 8. W. of 
Cracow, 560 S. W. of Copenhagen, and 
758 S. W. ot Stockholm. Lon. 20. o. lat, 
48. 0% We forgot to mention that many 
of the houſes are 7 ſtories high. 

P4'RISH, S. [paroije, Lat.] a cartain 


diſtrict belonging io the ſame church, and]. 


under the care of the ſame prieft, 

PA'RISH, Adj. belonging to, or having 
the cate of, the parith ; maintained or ſup- 
ported by the pariſh. 

PA'RITY, S. [parize, Fr.] equality; 
likeneſs ; reſemblance. ; 

PARK. S. [pearroc, pearruc, Sax. ] a piece 
of ground incloſed and ſtored with deer or 
other beaſts of chaſe, 

To PARK, V. A. to incioſe, as in a 

ark. 
i PA'RLE, S. [parler, Fr. ] converſation. 
The act of treating by word of mouth. 

To Pa RLE, V. A. to treat by word of. 
mouth. 

PA'RLEY, S. a treaty carried on by word 
of mouth, 

PARLIAMEN T, S. [ parlement, Fr.] the | 
affembly of the lords ſpiiitual and temporal 


PAR 


| 
8 pe 
ing the common wealth and making or cor. one 
recling of laws, one 
PARMA, an ancient, rich, populong, ren 
and handſome town of Italy, capital «f F 
the duchy of the ſame name, with a citz. rel 
del, a biſhop's ſee, and an univerſity. | P 
has a magnificent cathedral, and the ſargeſt lour 
opera houte in Europe, which has ſeats for ble 
$000 people; but as it required a vaſt num- 1 
ber of candles, which occaſioned great ex- dy c 
pence, they contrived another which has room T 
for 2000 ſpectators, The dome and the Gra 
church of St. John, are painted by the fa. ferer 
mous Gorregio, who was a native of this P. 
place. Don Carloſs, king of the two Sici. frug 
lies, carried away the hibrary to Naples, P. 
which contained 18,000 volumes, and a very ſpari 
valuable cabinent of curioſities, as alſo the P; 
rich collection of medals. The citadel, which nig 
is very near the city, is built in the ſame ing 
taſte as that at Antwerp. In 1734 there ws pe 
a bloody battle fought here; and, in 1741, at of 
by the'treaty of Aix-la-Chape'le, the duchies ul ſer 
of Parma, Placentia, and Guuſtella, were PA 
given to Don Philip, brother to Don Catlos a wel 
adove- mentioned. It is zo miles S. E. of into v 
Cremona, 35 S. W. ot Mantua, 65 N. W. grow! 
of Modena, and 30 S. E. of Milan. Lon. PA 
28. 27. lat. 44. 50. | coloui 
PARLIAME'NTARY, Adj. enacted by, hze, 
ſuiting, belonging to, regulated, or pertorm- PA 
ed by the parliament. a pari 
 FPA'RLOUR, S. ſparlewre, Fr. parlateri 2 min 
Ital.] in Monaſteries, a 100m where the r- PA 
ligious receive their viſitors. In Houſes, 1nd p 
room elegantly furniſhed for the reception Py 
and entertainment of company. than t 
PA'RLOUS, Adj. keen; fprightly; e, 
ſmart; waggiſth, * A parlous vit. ching 
. F ps 
PA*'RLOUSNESS, S. quickneſs ; ſpright- luty, - 
lineſs; keenneſs of wit. 2d, o 
PARO'CHIAL, Adj. [par chialis, Lat.] Nati. 
belonging or relating to a pariſh. ind, 
PA'RODY, S. { parodie, Fr. rade, Gt. PAE 
a kind of writing, wherein the words of an ure. 
author, by a ſmall alteration, are applied 90 To 
another ſubject; generally applied to the ide 
turning ſomething terious into burleſque, 0 br 
To PA ROD, V. A. to apply the words o ſep: 
of an author to a different ſubject, generally ech, 
in order to cauſe mirth or pleaſantry. To tak; 
PARO'LE, S. [Fr.] a word given by wi vay, « 
of aſſurance, A promiſe or — given ait, re 
by a priſoner not to go away. PA/R 
PARONOMA'SIA, S. [Gr.] in Rhet- . or | 
ric, a figure wherein words alike in found, PA'E 
but of a different ſenſe are afettedly uſed. A BP dar 
quibble z a pun. To 
PA'ROQUET, S. [| parrequer, Fr. ] a mil Wii, pa 
kind of parrot. f any | 
PAR OXISM, S. [from v and ag « 
Gr. ] a criſis. A ſevere fit of a diſeaſe iq which lit. 


it grows more violent and dar gerous. 
gr | 8 PAR- 


part,” A character in a play. Buſineſs, 


PAR 
PARRICIDE, s. [Fr. parricida, Lat.] 
4 perſon who deſtroys a father. Figuratively, 
one who attacks or invades his country, or 
one whom he ought particularly to reve- 


rence 
PARRICUDIAL, PARRICVDIOUS, Adj. 
relating to parricide, | 
PARROT, S. {perr-quer, Fr.] a parti-co- 
lured bird of the hook-bill ſpecies, remarka- 
ble for imitating the kuman voice, 
To PA'RRY, V. N. | parer, Fr.] to put 
dy chruſts in — 
To PA'RSE, V. A. [pars, Lat.) in 
Grammar, to reſolve a ſentence into its dit- 
ferent or various parts of ſpeech, 
PARSIMO/NLOUS, Adj. [ parſimony, Lat.] 
frugal, niggardly. Sparing to exceſs. 0 
PARSIMO'NIOUSLY, Adv. in afrugal, 
ſparing, niggardly, or covetous manner. 
PARSIMO'NIOUSNESS, S. frugality; 
niggardlineſs, a diſpoſition of ſparing or ſav- 


in 

PA/RSIMONY, S. [parſimonia, Lat.] the 
at of ſaving money; ſometimes uſed in an 
il! ſenſe. he act of ſaving to exceſs. 

PA'RSLEY, S. [ perfli, Brit. pe, Fr.] 
a well known herb, whoſe leaves ate divided 
no wings, generally cut into ſegments, and 
growing on a branched rib. 

PA'RSNIP, S. a root of a light yellow 
colour, reſembling a carrot, in ſhape and 
hze | 


PARSON, S. [from parochearus, Lat. 
a pariſh preiſt] a clergyman ; a pariſh prielt ; 
a minilter or teacher. 

PARSONAGE, S. a benefice of a pa- 
ni prieſt, 

PYRT, S. [pars, Lat.] ſomething leſs 
than the whole; a portion; a number. A 
ſhare, or concern. A ſide or party. Some- 
thing reſpeQing or relating to. For my 


luty, action, or conduct. Preceded by in, 
2d, or ill, it implies done. Io the plural, 
jualities, powers, or faculties, applied to the 
ind. Accompliſhments. , 

PART, Adv. partly; in fome mea- 
Jure. 

To PART, V. A. | partier, Lat.] to 
Ride or diſtribute in ares. To ſeparate. 
o break into pieces. To keep aſunder. 
o ſeparate combatants. To ſereen. Neu- 
erly, to be ſeparated, To quit each other. 
To take leave of. To have a ſhare. To 
"ay, or ſet out. Fallowcd by with. To 
quit, reſign, or loſe, 

PA'RTABLE, Adj. capable of being part- 
a, or having its parts ſeparated, 

CE PROS; S. [Fr.] divition ; the act 
t haring, 

To PARTAKE, v. N. {preter 7 

, part. paſſive, partalen] to have a ſhare 
f any thing, To ſhare. To have ſome- 


PAR 


| clude, ſometimes followed by in. To com- 
bine or enter into any deſign. Adtively, to 
ſhare or have a part in. To admit toa 


rt. 
"PARTAKER, S. a ſhare in any thing. 
An accomplice, Uſed ſometimes with iz, 
before the thing partaken. 

PA'RTER, S. one that ſeparates or di- 
vides. "= 
| PARTIAL, Adj. Fr.] inclined to fa- 
vour one ſide more than another without 
reaſon. Aﬀeting only a part, oppoſed te 
general or univerſal. 
| PARTIA'LITY, S. [| partials, Fr.] the 
— of favouring one party more than ang- 
ther. 

To PA'RTTALIZE, V. A. to make 


a perſon favour one fide more than another. 


PA'RTIALLY, Adv. with unjuſt or un- 
reaſonable favour or prejudice, In part, op- 
poſed to totally. 

PARTIBPFLITY, S. poſſibility of being 
divided. 
| 3 Adj. poſſible to be divi- 

ed. 
PARTTCTPABLE, Adj. ſuch as may 
be ſhared. | 
PARTICIPANT, Adj. Fr.] ſharing ; 
having a ſhare, portion, or part. 

To PARTICIPATE, V. N. unte- 
tus, Lat.] to enjoy in common with others. 
To have a part of more things than ore 
uſed with of or ix. Adtively, to receive part 
or (hare. 
PARTICIPA”TION, S. [Fr.] the ſtate 
of ſharing ſomething in common with others, 
Diſtribution, partition, or diviſion in ſhares. 
- PARTICUPIAL, Adj. [ participialis, Lat.] 
having the nature of a participle. 
PARTICVPIALLY, Adv. after the 
manner of a participle, 0 
PA'RTICIPLE, 8. ticipium, Lat. 
a word — of 2 beth of a 
verb and an adjective, ſignifying time and 

ion like the verb, and being declined 
with caſes like an adjeQive, | 

PA'RTICLE, S. | particule, Fr.] any 

ſmall part or portion . greater ſubſtance. 
In Grammar, a word unvaried with caſes, 
whereby the mind ſignifies the connections 
it gives to the ſeveral affirmations and nega- 
tions, that it nnitcs in one continued reaſog- 
ing or negation. | The principal difficulty as 
well as elegance of languages conſiſts in theſe 
words, 
PARTICULAR, Adj. ſingle or relating to 
a ſingle perſon, oppoſed to general. Anything 
peculiar to, or which diſtingailhes a perſoa 
or thing. After be, minute, or dwelling on 
every ſingle circumſtance or incident. © Be 
very particular in your account.” Odd, or 
having 8 that diſtinguiities a perſon 
or thing from others; uſed in contempt. 


ing of the property, nature, claim, or | 


ee. To de admitted to; oppoſed to ex- 


PARTVFCULAR, S. a ſingle inſtance or 
point, An individual, After e-n, private 
or 
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PAS 


or perſonal .intcreſt, Private, perſonal, or [ſtep, whence we have adopted faux far 14 
ſingle character. A minute detail of things ſalte ſtep, flip, or ſomething done amiſs, 


PAS 


enumerated diſtintly, Diſtinct recital, op- 
poſed to gencral. Paſcal, preſident of the Exchequer, wa 

PARTICULARITY, S. the quality bern at Clermont in France, anno 16:4, 
which diſtinguiſhes a perſon or thing from His father having no other child, undertodk 
cihers, ſometimes including the idea of affec- | his tuition himſelf in ſuch a manner as de. 
tation. A diſtinct notice of particular circum-! ſerves both praiſe and imitation ; his maxin 
Nances. Singleneſs. Something belonging | being to render his ſtudies a pleaſure : which 
to ſingle perſqns. he followed by feiting him about nothing but 


PA'SCAL, [Blaife] the fon of Stephen 


To PARTIVCULARIZE, V. N. [ arti- 
eulariſer, Fr.] to mention diſlin&tly, parti 
cularly, or minutely. 


what he was convinced would be eaſy to him, 
On this account he delayed teaching him La. 
tin till he was twelve years old. About this 


PARTICU'LARLY, Adv. diſtintly ; 
ſingly, oppoſed to univerſally. Above all 
others; in an extrdoidinatry manner or de- | plied himſelf to them of his own accord, un. 
ree. known to his father, who” ſurprized him a 
PA'RTISAN, S. [ pertiſon, Fr.] a kind | he was working the 32d propoſition of Ei- 
of pike or halberd. A perſon who adhercs | clid, with no ſmall joy and admiration at f 
to a faction, from parti, Fr. remarkable progreſs. At the age of 16, he 
PARTITION, S. [Fr. partitio, Lat.] compoſed a treatiſe of conic ſeftions, which 
the act of dividing, the ſtate of being divided. | his modeſty would not ſuffer him to publiſh, 
Separation; diviſion ; diſtindtion. A part | notwithſtanding the importunate follicitz 
divided or ſeparated from the reſt, That by | tions of his friends, who looked on it as 1 


age, our author was enflamed with fo rat 
an ardour for the mathematics, that he 2. 


which different parts, rooms, or chambers 
are ſeparated. The place or part where ſe- 
paration is made, | 

To.PA'RTITION, V. A. to divide into 
diſtin ct parts or parcels. 

PA/RTLY, Adv. in part, in ſome mea- 
ſure or degree. 

PA'RINER, a perſon who partakes or 
enjoys any thing in common with another. 
One joined in trade with another. One who 
danres with another. 

To PARTNER, V. A. to join as a com- 

ahion or aſſoctate. 

PA'RTNERSHIP, S. joint intereſt, con- 
cern or property. The union of two or 
more perſons in the Tame buſineſs. 

PARTO'OK, Preter of PART AKE. 

PA'RTRIDGE, S. [ perrris, Brit.] a bird 
df game. 

PARTURTTION, S. [parturio, Lat.] 

the fate of being about to bring forth. 

PA'RTY, S. 4 number of perſons united 
in one common deſign, uſed in a bad or good 
tenſe, according to the object of the aſſocia- 
tion. One of two adverſaries. An accom- 
plice in an affair, A particular perſon, In 


* 


— 


prodigy of genius. At 19 he compoſed in 
arithmetical machine, with which a petſon 
might work any queſtion without knowing 
any rule of that ſcience. After this he 2. 
plied himſelf to natural philoſophy, and by 
experiments on the different preſſure of the 
air contributed to explode the fuga va 
and to explain the operation ot pumps i 
railing water, After this he applied himſelf 
to religious ſtudics, and his Txevcsr) 
ſhew that his knowledge in ſuch ſubjects v 
very great, and worthy of the praiſe of the 
molt celebrated divines. After this he pub- 
liſhed a piece on account of a diſpute that 
happened in the Sorbonne, which has been 
much admired and tranſlated into almoſt 2ll 
the European languages, His life was n0 
leſs amiable, nor leſs admirable than his 
writings ; every part of it from his youth to 
his death, breathing nothing but charity, 
ſimplicity, and piety, The pleaſures d 
youth had no allurements for him, and the 
tour laſt years of his life, which were paſſch 
in ſickneſs, have not a little illvſtrate&200 
recommended his patience, Being unable t 
ſwallow any liquor, unleſs heated, an 
U 


War, a detachment of ſoldiers. poured into his mouth drop by drop, he net- thruſt 
PARTY-CO'LOURED, Adj. having | withſtanding took the medicines which were PASs 
different or various colours. preſcribed him every other day, without er: ern 
PA'RTY-JURY, S. a jury conſiſting of | preſſing the leaſt impatience. If we look ey, f 
half foreigners and half natives. into his works we may eaſily diſcover whit diranc, 
PA'RTY-MAN, S. a faRious perſon, or he might have been if Providence had lent — 
vne joined or engaged in a faction. him longer to the world, and cannot bu: will book 
PA'RTY- WALL, S. a wall that ſepa- that he had lived more than 39 years. PA'S: 
rates one houſe from another. PA'SCHAL, Adj. | pa/chal, Fr, faſcta .. 
PA RVITU DE, S. [arvns, Lat.] the; Lat.] relating to the paſſover; relating 10 PA'SS 
quality of being ſmall or diminutive. Eaſter. ling e 
PA'RVITY, S. parvus, Lat.] lifleneſs; PA/SQUII., PA'SQUIN, PA'SQUIY- Bir. ah. 
ſmullnett. ! ADE, S. [from Paſquino, a ſtatue at Rome PA's 
PAS, S. [Fr. pronounced HW prece-| to which they affix any ſatyr or lampoon 0 goes | 
gence, or the right of going foremoſt, A make it publicly known] a lampoon or ” No. 


A 


PAS 


n which a perſon is expoſed to di- 
ephen N.. 
To PASS, V. N. | paſſer, Fr.] to go or 


To make 


ove from one ſtep to another. 


PAS F 

PASSIBULITY, S. feilt, Fr. - 
tie of receiving hell x44 from Ae) 
objects. 

PA'SSIBLE, Adi. Fr. paſſibilis, Lat. ] ſuſ- 
ceptible of impreſſions from external agents. 

PA'SSIBLENESS, S. the quality of receiv- 
ing impreſſions from external agents. 

PA'SSING, Participle, ſupreme, 
ling others. Excecding, eminent. a 

PA'SSING-BELL, S. che bell which 
rings at the departure of a perſon, to obtain 
prayers for the departing ſoul : it is often 
uſed for the bell which rings immediately 
after death. 

PA'SSION, S. I Fr. peſſio, Lat.] any ef- 
ect cauſed by external agency. The re- 
ceiving any action. A commotion of the 
mind ariſing trom the manner in which it 
conſiders thinys either as amiable or hateful, 
Anger, in a popular and vulgar ſenſe. Zeal, 
ardour, Love. Eager defire, fondneſs, In 
ſcripture, emphatically applied to the laſt 
agonies and ſufferings which cloſcd the life 
of our beſſed Saviour. 

PA'SSION-FLOWER, 8. a flower fo 
called from an imaginary reſemblance it 
bears to the crown of thorns and other in- 
ſtruments of the paſſion of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. 

PA/SSION-WEEK, S. the weck imme- 
diately preceding Eaſter, named in comme- 
moration of the ſufferings and cruciſixion of 
our bleſſed Saviour. 

PA'SSIONATE, Adj. [paſſonne, Fr.] 
moved by, or expreſſive of paſſion, or great 
com motion of mind. Eaſily moved to an- 


er. | 
; PA'SSIONATELY, Adv. with great de- 
ſire, affection, commotion of the mind, or 
anger. In an angry mannet. 

PA'SSIONA IENESS, S. the ſtate of 
being ſubject to paſſion or anger. Vehe- 
mence or commotion of mind, 

PA'SSIVE, Adj. [ Hi, Fr.] receiving 
impreſſions from ſome external object; ſut- 
tering, oppoſed to active; unreſiſting. In 
grammar, applied to ſuch verbs as fignify 

aſſion or the eff: of ſome action. 

PA/SSIVELY, Adv. fo as to make no re- 
ſiſtence | 

PA/SSIVENESS. S. the quality of bear- 
ing or ſuffering without reſiſtance. 

PASSIVITY, S. the quality of ſuffering, 
oppoſed to adding. A new word, 

PA'SSOVER, S. a fcaft inſtituted among 
the Jews, in commemoration of the time. 
when God, ſwiting the firſi-born of the 


Egyptians, the deſtroying angel pafied over 


the houſes of the Ifraclites: The ſacrifice 
killed at the feaſt of the paſſover. 
PA'SSPORT, S. [Fr.] a permiſſion to 


aſs. 
: PAST, Patt. Preter. ſpent or expired 


L. y through ; uſed with rhrough. To make 
as de. ranſition from one thing to another; uſed 
11xin ith fro. To vaniſh or be loſt. To be 
which at or intervene, applied to time. To be 
1p but an end or over. To die. To he ſubject 
pn „ ofed with under. To be enacted, applied 
m1, WS ws. To gain reception, notwithſtand- 
, his pg reliance. To become current, applied 
enn money. It is treaſon to paſs bad mo- 
2 . To occur or be tranſacted; uſed with 
f — or within. To heed or regard. To judge 
in ccterwine finally, uſed with vpn. In ten- 
E.. to thruſt or make a puſh ; in gaming, 
at % refuſe playing or taking the lead. To 
6. he +; away z to be loſt, glide off or vaniſh 
abi rely, te go beyond, over, or through, 
blik 9 ſpend, applied to time. To move or con- 
le. , followed by from and anſwered by to. 
as fer property. To vent, let out, or 
«4 n e, applied to cenſure or ſentence. To 
ron mit or tranſport, uſed with ever. To 
en end to. To admit or allow, follow- 
a wp d by account. To excel, uſed as a contra- 
od by fon of ſurpaſs, To tranſgreſs or go be- 
# the d any limits. To ſend from one place 
WE panother. To enact, applied o laws, To 
; in off for ſomething elſe, uſed with en be- 
ary re the perſon, and for before the thing 
. ſtead of which it is ſubſtituted. To prac- 
„ applied to frauds. To ſend from one 
+ the bee to mother, or to ſend to his proper 
bein. Uſed with away; to ſpend or waſte, 
* 0 paſs by;z to decline puniſhing, to excuſe 
dem Forgive. To neglect or diſregard. . To 
@ al i over, to omit or refuſe to regard. 
— PASS, S. in war, a narrow entrance or 
be. An avenue, paſſage or road. A per- 
th to den to go or come any where. An ordet 
arity which vagrants or impotent perſons are 
% to their proper pariſh, In tencing, a 
4 the b or thruſt. State or condition. 
* PA'SSABLE, Adj. ¶ Fr.] poſſible to be 
= dor travelled ; capable of being admitted 
hots r received, Indifferent, tolerable, though 
and ot perfect. 
— * S. [Ital.] in fencing, a puſh, 
rutt. 0 
* PASSAGE, [Fr.] the act or ſtate of a 
deen paſſing or travelling. A road. A jour- 
wat RE Liberty of going in or coming out. 
let ance or admiflion to the mind. An oc- 
wilt 2 A ſingle ſenzence or paragraph in 
ook. 
1 | 1 Pretet and participle paſlive of 
's " i PASSENGER, s. a perſon who is tra- 
N. ling either by land or water. A traveller. 
5. Due who hires a place in any vehicle. 
* PA'SSER, 8. one that is upon the road, 
0 goes by another. One who paſſes. 


No. XIX. 


not to come, not preſent. 
| Hh ; PAST, 


PAT 


PAST, Part, beyond, applied to time or 
place. Out of reach of, applied to ſtate. 
Above, appli-d to meaſure. More than. 

PA'STE, S. [paſte] any thing mixed fo 
as to be moiſt, viſcous, and tenacious ; flour 
and water boiled together ſo as to form a ce- 

ment. An artificial mixture in imitatiuu of 
precious ſtones. . 

- To PASTE, V. A. to faſten with paſte, 

PA'STEBOARD, S. a thick ſubſtantial 
paper, formed either of ſeveral ſheets paſted 
together, by paper macerated in water and 
caſt in moulds, or by old cordage pounded 
and caſt into forms. Adjectively, any thing 
made of paſteboard. 

PA'STERN, S. ſpaſturon, Fr.] the knee 
of a horſe. The legs of a human creature 
in contempt. 

1 S. [paſtillus, Lat.] a roll of 
Pa Co 

PA'STIME, S. [paſſetemps, Fr.] a ſport, 
diverſion, pleaſure, or amuſement. 

PA'STOR, S. [ paſtor, Lat.] a ſhepherd, 
Figuratively, a clergyman who has the care 
of a flock. 

PA'STORAL, Adj. [Fr. paſtoralis, Lat.] 
rural ; imitating or reſembling ſhepherds. 
F — 3 relating to a clergyman, or the 
care of ſouls. 

PA'STORAL, S. a poem in which the 
ſpeakers take upon them the character of 
ſhepherds, which contains ſome ſcene in the 
country, and in whoſe perſonages are people 
— live in thoſe parts. An Idyl, a Buco- 

ic. 

PA'STRY, 8. tifſerie, Fr.] the art 
of making pies Tant. Pies, Jt baked 
paſie, The place where paſtry is made. 

PA'STRY-COOK, S. a perſon whoſe 
trade is to make and ſell paltry, r 

PA'STURABLE, Adj. fit for paſture. 

PA'STURAGE, S. [Ft.] the act of feed- 
ing cattle ; lands grazed by cattle; the uſe 
of paſture. 

PA'STURE, S. [Fr. paftus, Lat.) food, 
the act of feeding. Ground on which graſs 
grows and cattle feed. Figuratively, educa- 
tion; human culture. 

To PASTURE, V. A. to place in a paſ- 
ture. Nevterly, to graze on the ground. 

PA'STY, S. pie, Fr.] a pie made of 
cruſt raiſed without a diſh. 

PATAGONIA, the moſt ſouthern part 
of S. America, whoſe bounds are not wel! 
determined, All that we know ot the inha- 
bitants is, that they are a ſavage barharous 
people, of a copper colour, like the reſt ct 
the Americans, with coarſe black heir and 
no beards. Tap are mightily addicted to 

painting themſelves, and make ſtreaks on 
their faces and bodies. They go almoſt 
fark naked, having only a ſquare garment, 
in the form of a carpet, made of the ſkins 
of ſeveral animals, and ſewed together 


which they ſometimes wrap round them in 


| | 


PAT 


extreme cold weather; and they have ub 
= of the ſkins of towls on their heads 
John Narborough has given the belt ach 
of them; ſome late voyagers repreſent 
them as monſtrous giants of eleven þ 
high, whereas they are no taller than t 
other Americans, The women, as in of 
places, are very fond of necklaces u 
bracelets, which they make of ſea- d 
This country abounds with an animal call 


pſhip 3 
Al 
WAL 
ent 
ATE 
tbetig! 
honate 
PATH 
ener 2 


ATE 


Ag 
Camel- ſheep, by ſome authors, but ch Ys 
true name is Guanacoes. They partak: et. 
the nature of a camel, though they r 
no hump, and they were formerly made viſe paſl 
of to burthens. They have alſo 


like an oſtrich, but not ſo large, and th 
differ from the African oſtriches in hari 
three toes, whereas thoſe have but two, 

PA'T, Adj. [ pas, Belg. | fit, proper, a 
venient, or exactly ſuitable, applied eithe 
time or place. 

PAT, S. [ fat, Brit. pad, Pol. a | 
Johnſon, whe ſeems not to have knownil 
derivation, derives it from patte, Fr. a {6 


adding that thence pat wp be a blow vi 
the foot ] 4 _ quick low, or tap. 2 
ſmall lump of butter. iſted 


To PAT, v. A. to give a ſlight blos 


tap. 
To PA“ TCH, V. A. pudtxer, Belg] 
cover by ſewing a piece on. To ha 10 
clumſy, aukward manner, To make 1 
_ reds of different ſorts, ſometimes ul 
with p. ; 

PA*TCH, S. exe, Ital.] a piece ſen 
on to cover a hate A piece laid 1 m4 
faic, or other variegated work, A ſn 
piece of black ſilk worn by ladies on the 
faces as an ornament, A ſmall particle. 

rcel of land. A paltry fellow who 8 
be ſuppoſed to be a patch in the cr 
„% Thou ſcurvy patch.“ Shak, Thi | 
ſenſe is obſolete. 

PA'TCH-WORK, 8. work made 
variety of different colours 

PATE, S. [r#te, Fr.] the head. 

PA'TED, Adj. headed; having 25 
uſed in compoſition, as /ong-pated. 

Pa TENT, S. | Fr. patens, Lat.] 3 
empowering a perſon to enjoy a right of 
vilege excluſive of others. 

PATENT, Adj. open to the periſil 
all, containing a patent, or exclulive pf 
lege. Any — appropriated by letter 
tent. 

PATENT EE, S. the perſon wheel 
a letter potent. 

PA'TER-NOSTER, S. [ Lat. our Fat 
the Lord's Prayer, 

PATE'RNAL, Adj. [ paternel, Fr.) i 
therly; having the relation or af. cht 
a father. Received by deſcent from 9 
father ; hereditary. 


PAT.RNITY, S. [ pateraite, Fr 


- 


PAT 


hip: the relation of a father. 
E, Ae Sax.] a way or rozd 
{ly travelled on foot. A track wn by 
went walking. A track or paſſage. 
ATHETIC, PATHE'TICAL, Adj. 
betigue, Fr ] affeQting the paſſions ; at- 
enate 3 moving. 


in oATHE"TICALLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
aces prer as to ſtrike or affect the paſſions. 
fer- THE'TICALNESS, S. the quality of 
al 'ng or moving the paſſions. 


A'! HLESS, Adj. untrodden. With un- 
x'd tra: ks or paths. 

ATHWAY, S. a road, a narrow way 
e paſſed on foot. 
TIENCE, 8. Fr. patientia, Lat.] the 
e of bearing injuries or affionts without 
nge, rage, or diſcontent ; miſery, with- 
complaint z and tortures, without out- 
Sufferance or permiſſion. 

A'TIENT, Adj. [Fr. patient, Lat.] 
ug the quality of enduring pain without 
„ miſery without complaint, reproach 
ut railing, or injuries and affronts 
out revenge ; not haſty, 

TIENT, S. that which receives im- 
Vous from external agents. One who 
ilited by a phyſician, apothecary, or ſur- 


YTIENTLY, Adj. without vicious im- 


Bel) jofityz in ſach a manner as to return 
dend ung to reproaches, no revenge to af- 
make ud no complaints amid(t. pains, di- 
imes uns, or tortures, 1 


— S. [ patina, Lat.] the cover of 
alice, 

A'TLY, Adv. in a convenient and com- 
fious manner, 

A'TRIARCH, S. [ patriarch, Fr.] one 
governs by right of paternity. A fa- 
and ruler of a family. A biſhop ſupe- 
to archbiſhops, 

ATRIA'RCHAL, Adj.» Fr.] belong- 
lo, poſſeſſed, or enjoyed by patriarchs. 
———— S. the juriidition of 
larch, 

ATRI'CIAN, Adj. [patricien, Fr.] no- 
oppoſed to common. 

ATRI'CIAN, S. a nobleman, 
ATRIMO'NIAL, Adj. [Fr.] poſſeſſed 


Iheritance. 


TRIMONY, S. rr Lat.] 
peruſal ate enjoyed or poſſeſſed by inheritance. 
ive füge RIO r, s. one whoſe ruling paſſion 


love of his country ß one that makes 
ood of his country the conſtant motive 
n actions or meaſures, x 
UTRIOTISM, S. a conſtant and un- 
d love or zeal for one's country. 
\TRO/L, 8. [parrouille, old Fr.] the 
going the rounds in a garriſon to ob- 
that orders are kept and the centinels 
rm their duty. The perſons who go 
unds in a garriſon or camp. 
 PATRO/L, v. A. to go the rounds 
amp or garriſon, 


PAU 


PA/TRON, 8. Fr. fatrorus, Lat.) a 
perſon who countenances, ſupports, or pro- 
teQs; it is generally applied te one who en- 
courages an author. A guardian ſaint, An 
advocate, defender or vincicator. One u ho 
has the gift or donation of an eceleſiati ical be- 
n 


0 
| PATRONAGE, S. fi 
guardianſhip ot ſaints; ri 
| benefice. 
To PA'TRONAGE, V. A. to defend or 
atronze \ 
PA'TRONESSY, S. a female who defends, 
ec untenances, proteos, encourages or ſup- 
ports; a female guardian f:int. 
To PA'TRONIZE, V. A. to encourage, 
countenance, protect, or ſupport. 
PATRONY'MIC, Acj. | patronymigue, 
Fr.] a name given to a perſon expreſſing 


that of his father. 

PA'TTEN, S. applied to a pillar, its baſe, 
A kind of wooden thoe with an iron-1ing at 
its bottom, worn under the common hoe by 
women to keep them out of the dirt and 
wet, from patin, Fr. 

To PA'TTER, V. N. arte, Fr.] to 
make a noiſe like the quick ſleps of many 
feet, or that of falling hail. 

PA/TTFRN, S. | Fr. patroon, Belg.) an 
original to be imitated-or copied. An arche- 
type. A ſpecimen ſhown as a ſample of the 
reſt, An inſtapce. Any thing cut out in 
paper for a model. 

"To PA/TTERN, V. A. to make in imi- 
tation of ſomething, to copy. To ſerve as 
an example to be foliowed or imitated. 

PAU'CITY, . [paucita:, Lat.] fewneſs 
or ſmallneſs ot number or quantity. 

To PA'VE, V. A. |paver, Fr.] to floor 
with brick or ſtone, Figuratively, to make 
way for, or make a paſlage eaſy ; uſed with 


t, proteQion 3 
t of conteriing a 


Ir. 

PA'VEMENT, S. a ſtone floor; flones 
or bricks Jaid on the ground, 

PA'VER, PA'VIER, S. one who lays or 
paves a road with ones. 

PAVUYLION, S. ſpavillon, Fr.] a tent 3 
a temporary or moveable houſe. 

To PAVILION, v. A. to furniſh with 
tents, To be ſheltered by tents. 

PAUNNCH, S. [pazſe, Fr.] the belly, or 
region of the guts. 

To PAU'NCH, V. A. to rip up the belly 
or take out the entrails ; to exentera*c. . 
PAU'PER, S. {pouperis, Lat.] in Law, 

perſon. x; ; 
PAUSE, S. [Fr.] a ſtop; a place or time 
of intermiſſion, or ecſlation from action or 
motion, After fland, a doubt, A break or 
ſeparation between the words of a difcowfe, 
Suſpence: A place marked in writing for 
ſuſpending the voice: A ſtop or intermiſlion 
in mulic, 

To PAUSE, v. N. to ſtop, not to pro- 


* 


ceed, to ceaſe from action fos a time, Uſed 
H 2 with 


P E A 


with ngen; to ſuſpend the aſſent, to delibe- | 


rate upon. To be intermitred. 

PA“ W, 8. ¶ pawen. Brit.] the fore. foot 
of a beaſt of prey. Figuratively, the hand 
of a human creature. 

To PA“ W, V. N. to draw the fore-font 
along the ground. Adtively, to ſtroke 
with the fore foot. Figuratiycly, to handle 
roughly. # 

PA'WED, Adj. having paws. 

_PA'WN, S. [and, Belg.] ſomething 
given or depolited as a ſecurity for money 
borrowed, The {tate- of being a plgdge- 
A common man at cheſs. | 

To PAWN, V. A. to give in pledge, to 
give any thing as a ſecurity for money lent. 
 PA'WNBROKER, S a perſon who lends 
money upon goods, or pledges. | 

To PA'Y, V. A. [pater, Fr.] to diſcharge 
a debt. Uſed with for, to atone or make a- 
mends for by ſuffering. To attone. To 
reward. To recompence. To give an equi- 
valent for any thing bought. To ſtrike, 
To ſmear the ſides or hull of a veſſel with 
pitch or tar, 

PA'Y, S. wages, hire; money given in 
return for ſervice. 

PA TABLE. Adj. [pajable, Fr.] due, to 
be paid, Poſſible to go 8 

PA'YDAY, S. a day on which debts or 
wages-arc diſcharged or paid, 

PA'YMASTER, S. one who is to pay; 
one from whom wages, debts, oc rewards are 
to be received. 

PA'YMENT, S. the ad of diſcharging a 
debt or promiſe. Figuratively, a ſound beat- 
ing; a reward; chaſtiſement, 

PEA, 8. [piſe, l a roundiſh feed 
growing in a pod. The ſpecies are ſixteen. 

PEACE, S. [paix, Fr. pax, Lat. ] reſt, quiet, 
content, a ſtate wherein nations are in friend- 
- ſhip with each other, A reſpite from war. 
Reſt from any commotion or diſturbance, 
Reconciliation of differences, Silence. 

PEACE, Interject. a ward commanding 
ſilence. F 

PEACE-OFFERING, S. among the 
Jews, a ſacrifice offered to God for atone- 
ment, and to make reconciliation for a crime 
or offence. | 

PEACEABLE, Adj. free from war, free 
from tumult, or diſturbance. Not inclined 
to be quarrelſome or turbulent; quiet; un- 
diſturbed. 

PEA'CEABLENESS, S8. quietneſs, or 
Ziſpoſition to peace. 

PEACEABLY, Adv. Without war, tu- 
mult, or diſturbance. Quietly. _ | 

PEACEFUL, Adj quiet, not at war, 
Inclined to peace; pacific. Mild, applied 
to the mind. Undiſturbed, 

PE ACEFULLY, Ade. . quietly ; with- 
put diſturbance. In a mild or gentle man- 
REF» ; . 

7 


P L C 
PE'ACE-MAKER, S. one who recond 


differences. 


PEACH, S. [peſche, Fr.] a toundiſ pk 
fruit covered with a downy coat, inclofing eh 
rugged ſtone, PE 


To PE*ACH, V. A. [corrupted from 
peach] to accuſe a perſon as an accomplice; 
any crime. | ; 
PE AcHICK, S. the young of a peacxk 
PEACOCK, S. [ pawn, Sax. ] a fowl en 
nent for the beauty of its feathers, and ei 
cially thoſe of its ſtarry tail, 
PE'AHEN, S. the female of the peacac 
PEAK, S. | peac, Sax. pic, pigue, Fr.]! 
top of a hill or eminence. Any thing | 
ing a ſharp end. The projecting fore-y 
of a head-dreſs, or cap. | 
To PEAK, V. N. [pequeno, Span.] 
look ſickly, meagre, ſneaking, or mean, 
PE AL., S. [pellere tympana, Lat.] 2 f 
ceſlion of loud ſounds, ſuch as the report 
thunder, cannon, or the ringing of bell, 
To PEAL, V. A. to ring a peal. 
play ſolemnly and loud. Actively, to ak 
with noiſe. 
PE'AR, S. | poin, Fr. pyrum, Lat.] a fiel 
fruit, more produced towards the foot! 
than the apple, and hollowed at the ext 
part like a navel. The ſpecies are eig 
four. 
PEARL, S. [perle, Fr.] a kind ofag 
found in Indian berbes, or oyſters, wi 
value increaſes in progueren to its round 
and ſize, Pearls, though eſteemed of | 
number of gems, are but a diſtemper int 
creature that produces them. The fi 
which pear{s are moſt frequently foun! 
the oyſter. The true ſhape of the pe 
perfect round; but ſome of a canlidera 
fize are of the ſhape of a pear 1 the col 
ought to be a pure, clear, and bril 
white, In Medicine, a round ſpeck or | 
growing on the eye: 
PE'ARLY, Adj. abounding with pt 
containing pearfs, Reſembling pearls, 
PEARMAIN, S. a kind of apple. 
PEASANT, S. f paiſant, Fr.] a ul 
one who works at 1 
PEASANTRY, S. ruſtics, country 


le. 
P"PE'ASCOD, PEASHEL, s. the « 
huſks, or ſhell in which the peaſc gros. 
PEASE, S. {pois, Fr. when menti 
as a fingle body or grain, we uſe pea, 
plural is peaſe, but uſed colleQively for 
or as a ſpecics, we uſe peaſe, trom pea/m, 
piſo, Ital. piſum, Lat.] foed of pea/e. 
PE'AT, S. a kind of turf uſed for 


PEBBLE, PEBBLE-STONE, S. 2 E 
growing in one homogeneous mals. N untatie 
ſmall tone, ; PET 


PE'BBLED, Adj. abounding with pen 
PECCABULITY, S. {from peccabl 

ſtate of being ſubject to lin, 
| PE'CCAÞ 


PE D 
PE/CCABLE, Adj. [pecco, Lat. ] ſubjcct 


ſin 

PECCADI/LLO, S. [Span. peccadille, Fr.] 
ſlight fault, erime, or offence, | 
PECCANCY, S. [pecans, Lat. ] a bad 
quality. 

PECCANT, Adj. [peccans, Lat. ] guilty. 
iminal, , In Medicine, injurious to health. 
a Law, wrong ; or contrary to form; cor- 
upt ; bad; andre, wrong. 

PUCK, S. ca, Sax.] the fourth part 
pf a buſhel. great deal, in low language. 
To PUCK, V. A. [ becguer, Fr.] to itrike 
ith the beak as a bird. To pick up with 
he beak. To ſtrike with any pointed in- 
rument. To quarrel and endeavour to ex 
ole, uſed with ar. 


pan,] PECTINAL, Adj. [pe&en, Lat.] made 
jean, ike a comb. 

] « (a PECTINATED, Adj. formed like a 
eports Womb ; inſerted into one another in the 
bells, me manner as combs are by their teeth, 


PE'CTORAL, Adj. ¶ pectoralis, Lat.] be- 
longirig to the breaſt. 

PECTORAL, S. [Fr. pecborale, Lat.] a 
realt plate. 

PECULATE, PECULA'TION, S. [ pe- 
lat, Fr. peculatus, Lat.] robbery of the 
wblic ; theft of public money. 
PECU!LIAR, Adj. {peculiaris, Lat.] ap- 
propriate 3 belonging to one; exclulive of 
bers. Particular, ſingle, not found in 
dthers, 

PECU!/LiAR, S. an excluſive property. 
Something exempted or abſcinded from the 
adinary juriſdiction, ; 
PECULIA'RITY, 8. particularity, the 
ity which diſtinguiſhes one perſon or 
ding from angther, 

PECU'LIA«LY, Adv. particularly, 
bply, in a manner not common to others. 
PECU'NIARY, Adj. [pecun'a, Lat. mo- 
bey| relating to, or conſiſting of, maney. 
PED”, S. See PAD. a ſmall pack- ſaddle; 
a hamper ; a baſket, 
PEDAGOGUE, S. [from Ta, and ay, 
Gr.] one that teaches boys; a ſchool ma- 
ter; a pedunt. | 
To PEDAGOGUE, V. A. to inſtruct in 
haughty manner 


the N PEDALS, S. [ edals, Fr.] the large 
grow. Wipipes of an organ; ſo called, becauſe play d 
mentor by the foot, 

tea, M PEDANT, S. [Fr.] a ſchool-maſter, A 
y for '0pcrſon vain of his learning. 

2a/on, PEDA'NTIC, PEDA/NTICAL, Adj. 
caſe. a and awkwardly oftentatious of learn- 
for x 


ing. 

PEDA'NTICALLY, Adv. with yain of- 
tentation of literature. 

PUDANTRY, S. vain and awkward oſ- 
tentation of needleſs learning. 

To PE'DDLE, V. N. (commonly written 
aal] to be buſy about trifles, 


PEE 


PEDESTAL, S. [ Fr.] the lower 
u eader & a pillar, E. of a — 
PEDICLE, 8. [ pedicula, Fr.] *in Botany, 
the foot ſtalk by which a leaf or fruit is fixed 
to a tree. 

PEDIGREE, S. [from pere, and degre, 
Fr. ! account of deſcent ; genealogy ; lineage. 

 PE'DIMENT, S. pes, pedis. Lat.] in 

Architecture, a low pinacle, uſed to crown 
an ordinance, finiſh a frontiſpiece, ' and is 
— over gates, doors, windows, Oc. as a 
ccoration. 
PEDLER, S. [a contraction from a petry- 
dealer] a perſon who travels the country 
with ſmall commodities. 

PE'DLERY, S. vues ſold by pedlers. 

PEDDLING, Adj. petty, trifling deal- 


g· | . 
To PE EL, V. A. [ paler, Fr.] to decorti- 
cate; to take off the the ſkin from fruit. To 
flay. To plunder. From pilier, Fr. to rob. 

PE'EL, S. | pelure, Fr.] the fkin of thin 
ring of any thing. A broad thin board 
with a long handle, uſed by baker̃s to draw 
their bread, pies, &. or to put it into the 
oven, trom paelle, Fr. 

To PEEP, V. N. [Skinner derives this 
word from ophoſjen, Belg. to lift up. Can» 
ſabon, fiom onw7wInp, Gr. a ſpy, and John» 
ſon iuggeſts that it may come from pip, pipto, 
Lat. to cry like a young bird ; chickens when 
they broke the egy or ſhell, cried, and were 
ſaid to pip or peep, and the word which ex- 
preſſed the act of crying, was at length ap- 
plied to the act of appetring, which was at the 
ſame time | to make the arſt appearance, To 
look through a crevice or hole lily, ſo as not 
to be perceived. To look cloſely, and cu- 
rioully ; uſed with into. 

PE KP, S. the firft appearance. The 
prep of day. A fly look through a crevice 
or hole. 

PEEP-HOLE, PFEPING-HOLE, 8. 
a hole through which a perſon may ſce with- 
out being diſcovered. 

PEER, S. [ pair, Fr.] one of the ſame 
rank, or equal. A champion or fellow. A no- 
ble man; we have five deprees of nobility, 
who are nevertheleſs called peers, becauſe 
their eſſential privileges are the ſame, 

PE/ERAGE, S. [pairie, Fr.] the dignity 
of a peer. The body of peers. 

PEERESS, S. a female of quality; a lady 


of a peer. 

PEERLESS, Adj. without an equal; 
having no peer. 

Pi.” ER LESSNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
unequalled. | $5 

PEEVISH, 2 waſpiſh; hard 
i Sn caſily o or made angry. 
Offended at trifles. 

PE'EVISHLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to be eahly made angry; waſpiſh!y ; moroſely. 
' PEEVISHNESS, 8. the quality of being 
eaſily made angry; fretfulneſs, peryerſeneſs. 
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PE R 
PF'G, S. [pegghe, Teut.] a piece of wood 


driven into a hole inſtead of a nail. The 
pins of a muſical inſtrument by which its 
ſtrings are ſtrained. To take a peg lower, 
ſignifies to depreſs or ſink. 

To PE'G, V. A. to faſten with a peg, or 
pointed piece of wood. 

PEKIN, the capital city of the em- 
pire of China in Aſia, where the empe- 
ror generally reſides. It is an ext ſquare, 
and is divided into wo parts; namely, that 
which contains the emperor's palace, which 

is in the new city, or the Tartar city, be- 
cauſe it is inhabited by Tartars ever ſince 
they conquered this empire ; the other, cal 
ed the Old City, is inhabited by the Chi 
neſe. The circuit of both theſe together, 
3s 52 Chineſe lys, each of which contains 
240 geometrical paces. The gates of this - 
are high and well arched, ſupporting build- 
ings of nine ſtories high ; the loweſt of which 
is tor the ſoldiers when they come of guard. 
The gates are nine in number; and before 
each there is an open ſpace, which ſerves for 
a parade. The ſtreets are as ſtrait as a line, 
molt of which are three miles in length, and 
about 126 feet wide, with ſhops on both 
fides ; but the houſes are poorly built, and 
are only a ęround- floor. It is ſurpriſing to 
fee what numbers of people there are in the 
ſtreets, and not one woman among them; 
and there is always a great confuſion, occaſi- 
oned by the vaſt numbers of horſes, camels, 
mules, affes, waggons, carts, and chairs, 
without reckoning the ſeveral mobs which 
gather about jugglers, ballad-fingers, and 
the like. Perſons of diſtinction have always 
a horſeman, who goes before them to clear 
the way. All the riches and merchandizes of 
the empire are continually pouring into this 
city. There are always hackney-horſes and 
chairs in various parts, which ſtand ready 
to he hired for a trifle; and the owners of 
them know every ſtreet and honſe where any 
conſiderable perſon lives, All the preat 
ſtreets are guarded by ſoldiers, who patrole 
night and day with ſwords by their ſides, 
and whips in their hands, to chaſtiſe thoſe 
who make any diſturbance, or take them 
into cuſtody. The little ſtreets have lattice- 
gates at their entrance into the great ſtreets, 
which are ſhut up at nights and guarded by 
ſoldiers, who ſuffer no aſſe mblies in the (ſtreets 
at that time, and examine all that paſs along. 
The emperor's palace is of vaſt extent, and 
ſurrounded with a brick wall, with pavilions 
at each corner, that are encompaſſed by palle- 
ries ſupported by columns, But it would be 
endleſs to give an account of the different 
apartments, with their ornaments, furniture. 
as well as of the different magazines, and 
rich commodities that are kept therein; not 
to mention the ſupreme courts of juſtice, 
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which are ſix in number, and are only to be 
controuled by the emperor and the grand 
council. Thoſe who have computed the 
compaſs of this city a different way, obſerve, 
that it is 20 miles in cireumference, and that 
the number of the inhabitants is, at leaf, 
two-millions ; the walls are ſo high that the 
cover the town, and are broad enough far 
ſeveral horſemen to ride a breaſt ; and ther: 
are ſtrong towers a bow-ſhot diſtant from 
each other. The walls of the emperor's pa. 
lace, including that and the gardens, are 
about 2 miles in length; and the architec- 
ture of the ſtructures isentirely different from 
that of the Europeans, for they are coverel 
with tiles of a ſhining beautiful yellow. The 
temples and the towers of this city, are 6 
numerous, that it is difficult to count then. 
The country about it is plain, but fandy, 20 
not very fruitful, and yet provifions of all 
kinds are exceeding plentiful, they being. u 
well as the merchandizes, brought from 
— parts by the means of canals cut fron 
the rivers, and which are always crowdel 
with veſſels of different fes. An earth- 
quake, which happened here in 1731, buriel 
above 100,000 perſons in the ruins of the 
houſes, which were thrown down. Lon. 134 


16. lat. 39 54. 
PELEF,S rere! money, riches 
PE'LICAN, S. [pelican, Fr. pelicanus, Lat. 
a bird, of which one ſpecies lives upon fiſh; 
and the other on ſerpents and other reptile 
in deſerts; its tenderneſs for its young is n- 
markable even to a proverb, it being ſup- 
poſed to admit its young to ſuck from 
its breaſt, f 
PELLE T, 8. e, Fr. pile, Lat.]. 
little ball. A os. ey ball ; bred mad; 
of chewed paper which is ſhot out of a pop- 
un. 
PE'LLETED, Adj. conſiſting of bullets, 
PELLICLE, S. ſpellienla, lat.] a thin 
ſkin. A thin film which gathers upon liquor, 
impregnated with ſalt or other ſubſtances. 
PE'LLETORY, S. an herb, 
PELL-MELL, S. fe, meſle, Fr.] con- 
fuſedly ; in a confuſed tumultuous mat» 


ner. | impri 
PE'LLS, S. [pellis, Lat.] a clerk to the e vrite 
Pells, is an officer belonging to the Exch& PEN; 
quer, who enters every tellers bill into: et] d. 
parchmeat roll called pellis acceptorum, 2nd led for 
makes another roll called pellis exituum, ot PEN, 
account of diſburſements. J pu 
PELLUCID, Adj. [pellucidus, Lat.] cen dal i 
from dregs; tranſparent ; to be ſeen through PE Ne 
not opake ; not dark. | PE'NC 
PELLUCYDITY, PELLU'CIDNES, Wi" of 
S. the quality of a body which renders f = mad, 
fit to be ſeen through, and free from die BP init 
Tranſparency, clearneſs. — PE 
PE'LT, S. | ellis, Lat.] a (kin or W oh 
ment, 


END 


PEN 


rand To PE LT, V. A. to ſtrike by throwing 
| the Wſmetbing. To throw at; to caſt, 


— PE'LTING, Adj. uſed by Shakeſpeare to 


tha Wſenify mean, or paltry. 


leaf, PELVIS, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 


they {ſever part of the belly, 
1 for PEMBROKE, the capital town of Pem- 
ther Wdrokeſbire in S. Wales, with a market on 
fron MWbaturdays, and four fairs, on May 14, Trini- 
Monday, July 10, and September 25, for 


g a ttle, horſes, ſheep, and cloth. It is com- 
tec 

* ilford-haven, over which there are two 
verel Wndfome bridges. It is a place of good 
The count, and is inhabited by ſubſtantial 
ie h cople. It is ſurrounded with a wall with 
hen, ice gates, and has a ſtrong caſtle, ſeated 
„: rock. It is a corporation, with well 
of elt houſes, two churches, and the title of an 


uridom, ſending one member to parliament. 


n 

Th tis 10 miles 8. E. of Haverford-weſt, and 
from it W., by N. of London. Lon. 12. 35. 
owded K. 51. 45 : 

earth. WS PEMBROKESHIRE, a county of 8. 
buried Wales, 37 miles in length, 18 in breadth, 


nd is ſurrounded on all ſides by the ſea, ex- 
ept on the E. where it is bounded by Car- 
arthenſhire and Cardiganſhire, It contains 
o houſes, 25920 inhabitants, 145 pariſhes, 
Lat, market-towns, and 16 caſtles, beſides 
1 fiſh ; Pockhouſes. It ſends 3 members to parlia 
eptiles ent, one for the county, one for Pembroke, 
is -d another for Haverford-weſt. I he prin- 
pal rivers are the llen, the Guala, the 
win, and the Nevern, beſides ſeveral others 
f leſs note; The hills are barren, but the 
bil in the vallies and bottoms near the 
are exceeding fertile: however, on 
any of the mountains there are ſheep, 
ats, and cattle, The principe! town is 


allets, embroke. 

a this PEN, S. ſpenna, Lat.] an inſtrument 
iquors, ed in writing made of a quil, ſplit to a 
ces tain height, and cut in a peculiar ſhape. 


quil or feather. A ſmall incloſure, or 
bop, from pennan, Sax. 

To PEN, V. A. [ „ Sax.] to coop, 
impriſon or (hut up in a ſmall incloſure, 
0 write, - 
PENAL, Adj. Fr. pera, Lat a puniſh- 


into: ent] denouncing or cnaQting puniſhment. 
, ned for puniſhment. 
„ ora0 PENALTY, PENA'LITY, S. [ penalire, 


J puniſhment, A forfeiture; cenſure ; 
Gal infliction. 

PENCE, the Plural of penny. 

PENCIL, S. {penicillum, Lat.] a ſmall 
h of hairs uſed by painters. A kind of 
d made of black lead and eut to a point. 
J inſtrument uſed in writing without ink. 
To PENNCIL, v. A to paint. 
PENDANT, 8. [Fr.] a jewel hanging in 
ar. Any thing hanging by way os 
ment. A ſmall flag in ſhips. 


| 


nodioully ſeated on the innermoſt creek of | backwards and forwards ; of which 


PEN 


PE'NDENCY, S. a ſtate of ſuſpence, ot 
delay in a ſuit. 

PE'NDENT, Adj. [pendens, Fr.] hang- 
ing. Jetting over, Supported above ground. 

PENDING, Adj. [ pendente, Fr.] de- 
pending ; during a ſuit that is not deter- 
mined. 

PE/NDULGCUS, Adj. [ lus, Lat.] 
hanging; not ſupported below, 

PE/NDULUM, S. [| pendulus, Lat) any 
weight hung ſo as it may be _ u ung 
the great 
law is that its ofcillatories are alway pertorm- 
ed in equal times. 

PE'NETRABLE, Adj. Fr. C 
Lat.] ſuch as may be pierced. Such as may be 
affected by wen hoe intellectual metive. 

PENETRABILITY, S. the quality of 
| being capable to be pierced, applied to body z 
ſuſceptibility of being aſſected by motives, ap- 

lied to the mind. 

PE'NETRANCY, 8. [peretrant, Fr.] 
power of entering or piercing. 

PENNE RANT, Adj. [Fr.] having the 
power to pierce or enter, Sharp, or ſybtle, 

To PENETRATE, V. A. ſ[penetratus, 
Lat.] to pierce or enter. To affect the 
mind. To reach the meaning. Neuterly, 
to make way into any ching. 

PENETRA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act ef 
piercing or entering. Comprehenſiou of any 
difficulty, applied to the underſtanding, 
Acuteneſs, ſagacity. | 

PE'NETRATIVE, Adj. piercing, ſharp, 

ſubtle, acute, ſagacious, diſcerning, Hav- 
ing the power to aſſect the mind. 
PE'NGUIN, S. a fowl with a white head, 
called according to Grew, penguin, of pin- 
gn, Lat far, from its extraordinary tat- 
neſs. 
PENUNSULA, [from pere, Fr.] a piece 
of land ſurounded by water, excepting in 
one part, by which it is joined to the con- 
tinent. 

PENITEN CE, S. [F 7 Fr.] re- 
pentance; ſorrow for fin attended with 
amendment of life, and change of the affec- 
tions. Con: rition for fin 
PENITENT, Adj. [Fr. penirens, Lat.] 
repentant; contrite or ſorrowful for paſt 
fins, and reſolutely bent on amending 
life, 

PE'NITENT, S. one ſorrow ul for ſins, 
and reſolute to abſtain from them for the 
future. One under cenſures of the church, 
but admitted to penance. One under the 
direction of a confeſſor. 

PENITE/N TIAL, Adj. expreſſing peni- 
tence or ſorrow for paſt fins. Admitted ta 
nnarce. 

PENITENTIAL, S. C penit:nridl, Fr.] 
a book pointing out the degrees of eu- 
nance, 2 
PENITF/NTIARY, S. one who, pre- 


FENDENCE, 8s. ſflopeneb, inclination. 


ſeribes the rules of penance. A penitent. 
Un 
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PEN 
One who does penannce. The 
pennance is enjoined, + | 
PENITENTLY, Adv. with repentance 
or ſorrow for ſin, and amendment of life 
with contrition. 
PE'NKNIFE, S, a knife uſed in cuttting 


pens. 
PE'NMAN, S. a perſon who proſeſſes the 
art of writing, an author or writer. 
PE'NNACHED, Adj. ¶ pernache, Fr.] 
among Botaniſts applied to flowets, the 
ground of whoſe leaves are naturally radiated 
and diverſified, without confufion. * 
PE'NNANT, S. pennen, Fr.] « ſmall 
flag, enſign or colovrs in a ſhip, Tackle 
uſed in hoiſting things on board a veſſel. 
PE'NNATED, S. ¶pennatus, Lat.] wing- 
ed ; in Botany, applied to thoſe leaves whic 
row exactly oppoſite to each other on the 
me ſtalk, as thoſe of aſh and walnut-tree. 
PE'NNER, S. an author or writer. 
PE/NNILESS, Adj, poor; without mo- 
y ; moneyleſs. 
PENN, 8. ſplural pence, from penig, 
Sax.] a ſmall coin in value four farthings, 
or the twelfth part of a ſhilling. Proverbi- 
ally a ſmall ſum. Money; hence ready 
penny for ready money, from rede penge, Dan. 
A penny is the radical denomination from 
which Engliſh coin is numbered. 
PE'NNYROYAL, S. an herb of a fra- 
grant ſmell, nſed in medicine. 
PE'/NNY- WEIGHT, S. a weight con- 
| taining twenty-four grains troy weight. 
PENNYWISE, Adj, ſaving ſmall ſums 
at the hazard of greater. 
PENNYWORTH, S. as much as is 


bought for a penny. Any thing bought or 


ſold. Something bought for lefs' than it is 
worth. A ſmall quantity, | | 
PENR VN, a town of Cornwall, with 
three markets, on Wedneſdays and Fridays, 
for corn, and on Saturdays for provifions ; 
and three fairs, on May 1, July 7, and Dec, 
21, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, and a few hops. 
It is a corporation, . ſtated on a creek of Fal- 
mouth-Haven, and is a conſiderable place, 
and ſends two members to parliament, It 
is governed by a mayor, four aldermep, and 
a town clerk, and has a church and about 
zoo houſes, with ſtreets broad and paved. A 
manufactury has been lately ſet up here of 
ſerges. It is 3 miles N. W. of Falmouth, 
10 E. by N. of Helſtone, and 266 W. by S. 
of London. Lon. 12.0. lat. 50. 20. 

' PENSFORD, a town in Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Tueſday, and two fairs, on 
May 6, for cattle, ſheep, and horſes ; and on 
November 8, for ſheep and horſes. It is ſeat- 
ed on the river Chew, and is a pretty good 
place, noted for its hats and bread, is 113 
miles W. by S. of London. Lon 15. o. lat. 


51. 25. | 
PE'NSILE, Adj. [ penfilis, Lat.] hanging 
ſulpended, ſupported above the ground, 


place where | 


PEN 
PENSION, s. [Fr.] a yearly al 
given to a perſon by the court, generally fu 
poſed to be without an equivalent, 
court have it in their power to beo 
ſions and other emeluments, that they 
almoſt certain of a majority in both houſg 
nor is this to be wondered at; when, be 
thoſe who are generally deemed pl 
there are many officers in the army andy 
who are nembers ; and as every captani 
deſirous of a regiment, and every tolone| 
obtaining a general's ſtaff; they may 
propriety be ſaid to be as dependant as 
other placeman. And as every ſpiritual 
is not without hopes of arriving at the 
of Lambeth, till that happy period atri 
they cannot be ſaid to be independent. 
o PE/NSION, V. A. to ſupport by 
annual allowance. | 
PENSION ARI, Adj. [penfiotthart, N 
maintained by penſions. | 
PE/NSIONER, S. one ſuppbtted d) 
luntary allowance from another; 4 depend 


ant. 
PE'NSIVE, Adj. [penfif, Fr.] forrowi 
mournfully ſerious and thoughtful ; geap 
coy and properly applied to perſons, 
preſſing ſorrow, applied to thing 
PENSIVELY, Adv, in a movuraful 
thoughtful manner, With melancholy. 
PE!NSIVENESS, S. the quality of bt 
mournfully thoughtful. Sorrowfulnels 
PENSYLVANIA, one of the prind 
lantations of the Engliſh in N. Amen 
t is bounded on the E. by the Dela wer i 
and partly by the ocean; on the W. by 
northern part of Cheſepeak-Bay, which 
ra es it from Maryland; on the N. by ſee 
Indian nations; and on the 8 by Maryla 
It is well watered by the Delawar, and a 
navigable rivers, on which large ** 
up into the heart of the povince. The 
duce of this country is corn, cattle, tin 
pot aſhes, wax, ſkins, and furs ; and | 
carry to the Caribbee Iſlands ſalted 
pork, horſes, pipe ſtaves, and fiſh, taki 
return ſugar, rum, and molaſſes, From! 
gland they have cloathing, furniture, N 
ware, and all ſorts of tools; The prin 
inhabitants are quakers, who, by their pea 
ble behaviour, had no pant with the al 
Americans for a long while; but theſe! 
been ſet on by the French, ravagedtheir 
ſettlements, and killed many of the inhabis 
Thus they were at length reduced toa un 
dilemma ; for by their principles they 
allowed to reſiſt their enemies, and 7 
did not care to fit ſtill and be knocked a 
head : upon this they ſent over do 
brethren in England, to know what 
muſt do; whoſent them this general an 
That if they did not care to fight, 
might leave the country. This, ot 
cogent reaſons, at laſt obliged them to | 


PEN 
lies for carrying on the war. Philadel- 
is the capital —— 

ENT, Part. Paſſ. of PEN. 
PENTACA'PSULAR, Adj. ( Gr. 
| copſula, Lat.] having five cells or ca- 


FENTACHORD, 8. Cor.] at laſtru- 
t with five ſtrings. 

ENTAGON, (Pr; from wii, and 
, Gr.] a mat! figure with five 
tes. 

PENTA'GONAL, Adj. having five an- 

ENTA'METER, s. Lat. Ja Lin verſe 

5 


ve feet. 
4 8. _ and oc, 
ide five Books of Mo'ts, namely, . 
4 Levit. Numb. and Deut. * 
PENTECOST, S. Fr. rwlirzorn, Gr. fifty] 
iſt of the Jews, ſo called from its bein 
drated the fiftieth day after the ſixteen 
Min; it is called by the Hebrews the 
of weeks, becauſe kept ſeven weeks 
r the paſſuver: the firſt fruits were offer, 
at this time, and it was inflituted to oblige 
lraclites to repair to the temple, to ac- 
wledge the Lord's dominion, and to ren- 
thanks for the law which was given 
Mount Sinai the #/*ierh day, after their 
ing out of Egypt. It correſponds wit 
Chriſtian's Whitſyntide, for which we 


times uſe it. 


PENTHOUSE, S8. a ſhed hanging out 
pe from the main wall. 
Furt 


8. [oppriitir, Fr.] a ſloping 


IENTILE, 8. a tile made to cover the 
pidp patt of a roof. 
PENU'LTIME, s. | Lat.) the laſt ſyl- 
e hüt one. nne Lat.) 
INUMBRA, S. , 9 
. 
PENURIOUS, Adj, ia, Lat.] nig- 
dly, not libetal ; ſparing in 2 from 
pundlefs fear of poverty. aty. 
WLOUSLY, Adv. in a niggardly, 
g, and ſeamy manner, not plemi- 


FENURIOUSNESS, 8. uiggardlineſs; 
imony ; the quality of 8 
dramas ny ground-, 
Pprchen or poverty. | 

ho © cab: 07 my nar ets, 
INZANCE, a fown is Cornwall, with 


ket on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on | ed. 


fy after Trinity-Sunday, and on 

lay befere Advent - Sunday, for horſes, 
a, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. It is 
Aon a creek of Mount's-Bay, and was 
it by the Spaniards in 1593 z but it has 
N lince rebuilt, and carries on a pretty 
trade, and the market is ſexved wit 


paved. 


PER 


a recorder, 14 aldermen, and 24 wn 

coimcilmen. The church is at about half a 
mile's diſtance, befides which there is a 
chapel in the town, which conliſts of about 
600 houſes ; but the ſtreets, though bad, are 
It is 12 miles E. of Senan at the 
Land's- End. 75 W. by S. of Plymouth, 
and 290 W. by S. of Londen, Lon. 11. 33. 


lat. 50. 12. 

'ONY, S. [uni, Lat.] a plant 
which bears a — Expa in the 
form of a roſe, which turns to an oblong 
fruit or head, containing many ſeeds. 

PE'OPLE, S. — peeple, from 
feuple, Fr.] a nation, or thoſe who compoſe 
a communſty. The commonalty, oppoſed 
to nobles or rulers. Men or perſons in 
an indefinite manner. 

To PE/OPLE, V. A. peuple- Fr. to 
fill or ſtock with inhab lf 1 
PEPPER, S. [er, Lat. ] a warm 

of which there elf cad ; —— 
the white, and the long, Ty 

PEPPER, S. a grain of pepper. Figu- 
ratively, any thing of low value. 

To PE'PPFR, V. A. to ſprinkle with 

per. Figuratively to beat or mingle, ei- 
— wich blows or hor. ; gle, 
PE'P?ER-CORN, S. any thing of incon- 


h | Gderable value 


PEPPERMINT, S. a mint remarkably 


hot. i 

PER ADVENTURE, Adv. [ parddven- 
ture, Fr J perhaps; by chance may be. 
Uſed ſubſtantively doubt or queſtion. 

To PARA'GATE, to wander over. R 

To PERA'MBULATE, v. A. to walk 
through; to ſur ey by paſſing through. 

PERA'MBULATION, s. the act of paſ- 
ſing throogh ot wandering over. | 

PF „ 7 Adj. that which is 72 
perly an object of the ſenſe or underſtan ng, 
— may be diſtovered by either. Percep- 
tible. 

PERCEIVABLY, Adv. in fuch a man. 
ner as to be obſerved or diſcovered by the 
ſenſes or mind, 

To PERCEIVE, v. A. [perceveir, Fr.] 
to diſcover by means of theſenſes. To know, 
obſerve, or be affected by. 

PERCEPTIBVLITY, S. the ſtate of be- 
ing an object of the mind or ſenſes. The 
power of perceiving. 

PERCE'P!IBLE, S. [Fr.] fuch as may 
be known, obſerved, diſcovered, or perceiy- 


PERCE'PTIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as ma 324 _ 

PERCE'P TION, S. [Fr. perceptio, Lat.] 
ideaz notion : the act, paſſion, or impreſ- 
fion, whereby the mind becoms conſcious of 
— The att or power of perceiving. 
The act of being aſſected with, ot conſcious 


11 | 
4% It is governed by a mayor, 


'of, the action of ſome object. 


li PER- 


. 
PERCEPTIVE, Adj. [ perceptus, Lat.] 
having the power of perceiving. | 
PE'RCH, S. | perche, Fr.] a, fiſh of prey, 
with a hooked back, armed with (tiff briſtles ; | 
its. ſkin is covered with thick hard ſcales, it 
has two fins on its back, and carries its teeth 
in its mouth. A meuſure containing five 
yards and a half, from perche, Fr. pertica, 
Lat. A ſtick or beam on which birds ſup- 
ort themſelves when they rooſt, from percbe, 


r. 

To PE RCH, V. N. ¶percben, Fr.] to fit 
on a ſtick like a bird. Actively, to place on 
a perch, 

PERCHA'NCE, Adv. 
adventure. 

PERCI'PIENT, Adj. [ percipiens, Lat.] 
conſcious of the preſence or impreſſion of an 

object. Subſtantively, one that has the pow- 
er of perceiving. Ferceiving. 

To PERCOLAIE, V. A. [ \percolatus, 
Lat.] to ſtrain. 

PERCOLA'TION, S. the 28 
ing or ſeparating by ſtraining. 

1 o PERCU'SS, V. A. | percuſſus, Lat. ] to 
rike. 

PERCU'SSION, S. [Fr. percuſſo, Lat.) 
the act of ſtriking, A ſtroke, The cffect 
of ſound in the ear. <2 

PERDUTION, 8. [Fr. perditio, Lat.] 


perhaps ; per- 


| 


purify- 


— 


"os PER | 
from redundancy or defect. A fupreme 
cellence. An attribute, applied to the & 
To PERFECTIONATE, V. A. ton 
pet fect. ; 
PERFE'CTIVE, Adj. conducing to q 
plete, or to bring to pei ſection. 
PERFECTIVELY, Adv. in ſuch am; 
ner as to remove all defeAs. 
PERFECTLY, Adv. in the higheſt 
gree of excellence; in a manner tree fe 
defects ; accurately, 
PEK FEC NESS, S. the quality of 
joying every thing belonging to its ſtate 
nature; goodneſs ; virtue; (kill. 
PERFI'DIOUS, Adj. | perfidus, 
treacherous ; aQting contrary to the faith 
confidence repoſed in one. 
PERFVDIOUSLY, Adv. in a mat 
inconſiſtent with the confidence place 
one ; treacherouſly, 
PERFT DIOUSNESS, S. the quality 
betraying a perſon who confides in us. 
PE'REIDY, ,S. [pcyfidie, Fr.] bread 
taith ; treachery. The act of betraying th 
who confide in one. 
To PERFORATE, V. A. ( perf : 
Lat.] to pierce ot horte a hole with a tod 
PERFORA'TION, S. the act of pt 
cing or boring. A hole. 


P'.RFO'RCE, Adv. by violence; v 


RI'M 
paſs or 
boure « 
ERIO! 
in wh] 
forme 
ber of 

are p 


ing every thing that belongs to a thing free 


deſtruction; death. Loſs or ruin, In lently. ncluſio 
ſcripture, eternal death. To PERFORM, V. A. ! per formare, linter; 
PE'R DUE, Adv. | perdue, Fr.] cloſe and | to execute, diſcharge, act, or do; to ql 
undiſcovered : in ambuſh.  |pliſha deen or undertaking. Neuerly tber 
PERDU'RABLE, Adj. [Fr.] laſting ; | ſucceed in an attempt. To act on the ly N 
long continued. | or. play a picce of muſic, : PER 
PERDU/RABLY, Adv. laſtingly. PERTORMANCE, S. the execution by Sha 
- PEREGRINA'TION, S, { peregrinus, [completion of a deſign. The completo 8&7, 
Lat.] travel or abode in foreign. coun-|a promiſe, A work or compoſition. ve, Fr. 
ries. action, or ſomething done. OED, 
PERE'MPTORILY, Adv. abſolutely ; | PFRFO'KMER, S. one who pero time 0 
poſitively; ſo as to cut off tarther delay or any thing, generally applied to an artiſt RIO'D 
debate. gives a public ſpecimen of his ſkill, riods, 
PERE'MPTORINESS, S. poſitiveneſs; | PEREU'ME, [parfume, Fr.] an * 8k10'sSs 
abſolute decifion. ſtrong odour, compoſed by art and Ui lt. 
PERE/MP TOR, Adv [peremproire, Fr.] | give other things a fragrant ſcent. Memes 
dogmatical, abſolute, poſitive, ſo as to admit | grance. | | TI00JT7 
of no delay, diſpute or contradiftion. | | To PERFUME, V. A. to makeati nferen © 
PERENNIAL, Adj. [perenis, Lat.] laſt- | fmell agreeably by art. To ſcent, MRR 
ing through the year. Perpetual, uncea-] PERFU MER, S. one whoſe trade i the act 
ng. | Ii { fell artificial odours. 5. by man 
PERE'NITY, S. [ perennitas, Lat.) the PERFUNCTIORILV, Adv. ¶Perſins or dear! 
quality of laſting the year round; perpe- Lat.] in a carcleſs or negligent manner. PER] 
tulty, _ x i To PERFU'SE, V. A. { perfuſus, Lu] to die 
PE'RFECT, Adj. [ perf #us, Lat.] com- |overſpread; to tincture. to noth] 
_ plete, conſummate, finiſhed, free from defect, PERHAPS, pcradventure ; it may be . impai 
with reſpeft to parts, compoſition, {kill or] PERICA'/RDIUM, S. [Lat. from g 
abil:ties. Pure, blameleſs, immaculate. and za;Jig, Gr.] a thin membrane reſem) RISHA 
To PERFECT, V. A. perfeftus, Lat.] | a purſe, and containing the heart in 1. of co. 
to complete or finiſh any thing. To con- vity; its uſe is to contain a quantity of «nt STA 
ſummate. To ſupply defects. To inſtiuct or pure water to keep the heart moiſt. flaltic 
gomplctely, : PERICA'RPIUM, S. [Lat.] in _ ? motio! 
PERFE'CTION, S. [Fr. Perfecto, Lat.] a thin membrane encompaſſiag the ft Wiſhes are 
the ſtate of being perfect; the ſtate of enjoy- [ala of a plant, usr. 
lars. 


PER. 


FRICRA'NIUM, s. [Lat.] a thin and 
ous membrane, of exquiſite ſenſe, whic 


s the cranium, immediately, and in- | p 


pps all the bones in a human body. 
ERIGEE!, PERIGE'UM, S, [from 219 
yn, Gr.] a point in the heavens where in 
net is at its neareſt poflible diſtance from 
earth, 

a FRIHE/LIUM, S. [from mep:, aud Ne, 

88] that part of a planet's orbit wherein it 
” ak the fun, | 
" FE RIL, s. (Fr. perigli, Ital.] hazard, 


ee; a ſtate wherein a perſon is expoſed | 
ſs, diſeaſe, or death. A danger threat- | 


FRILOUS, Adj. [perileax, Fr.] hazard- 


; expoſed to a danger or calamity. Fi- | 


ey, ſmart or witty, applied to chil- 
" "in alluſton to wag 14 that thaſe 
h are remarkably witty, do not live 


, WE RTLOUSLY, Adv. dangerouſly. . 

, RIMETER, S. ſperimetre, Fr.] the 

eis or ſum of all the ſides that bound 
beure of what kind foever, 


op, S. [periede, Fr.] a circuit, A 


" WF in which any revolution of the planets 
Wi'formed, which begins again. A ſtated 
ber of years, days, or hours, in which 
ps are performed and repeated. The end 
neluſion, The ſtate at which any thing 
mates; length of duration, In Gram- 
a complete ſentence from one full ſtop 
ber. In Printing, a pauſe or mark de- 
g complete ſentence, marked thus (.) 
\ WF *ERIOD, v. A. to put an end to, 
ay") Shakeſpeare, but a bad word. 
"E*10/DIC, PERIODICAL, Adj. [pe- 
i, Fr.] circular ; making a eircult or 
on. Happening or returning at a 
ume; regular. | 
an Adv. at ſtated times 
mods, 
RIO'STEUM, S. Ice, and ect, Gr.] 
— of exquiſite ſenſe which covers 
e bones. 


1 


N ference, 


the act of expreſſing the ſenſe of one 


to die ; to be deſtroyed, to be loſt, or 


of ſhort duration. 


Hallic motion is the vermicuher or 


Us are preſſed downwards and voided. 
NSTY'LE, 8. [Fr.] a circular ran ge 
lars, | 


ſuch as may be mixed, or mingled. 
$ 


motion of the guts by which the ex- | to exchange. 


PER 


| PERISY'STOLE, s. fr.] the interval 
between the two motions of the heart or 


ulſe. | 
PERITO'NEUM, S. (ny a thin, ſoft 


membrane, which lies under the lower muſ- 


cles of the belly, and incloſes all the bow 


in the lower be ly. 


_ PERJURE, S. 8 ferjurut, Lat.] one 


that takes a fulſe oath. 

To PERJURE, V. A. [perjuro, Lat.] to 
forſweaf ; to ſwear a thing a perſon knows 
to be falſe. | 
PE'RJURY, S. the act of ſwearing what 
a perſon knows to be falſe; a falſe oath, 

PERRIWTG, S. [perrugue, Fr.] hair 
not natural; hair woven on thtead, ſewed 
on a cawl, and worn by a perſon in ſtead of 
his own hair. . 
R To PERRI WIC, V. A. to dreſs in falſe 

air, d 


PERIWINKLE, s. a ſmall ſhell-fſh, a 


| kind of ſea ſnail. A plant. 


o PE'RK, V. N. toprank ; to hold up 
the head with an affected briſæneſs. Actively, 


to dreſs or adorn. 


PE/RMANENCE, PE'RMANENCY, S, | 


duration; the quality of continuing long in 
the ſame ſtate. 
PERMANENT, Adj. [permanens, Lat.] 


durable; remaining undecayed or in the 
ſame ſtate, 


PE'RMANENTLY, Adv. in a durable 


manner; laſtingl 


PERMEABLE Adj. [permes, Lat.] ſuch. 


as may be paſſed through, 


To PERMEATE, V. A. [permeatus, 


Lat.] to paſs thrungh. 


PERMISSIBLE, Adj. [permiſceo, Lat. 


# 


SION, S. [Fr.] a grant; al- 


PERMI 


lowance, Liberty, or leave to do any 
thing. Mm 


PERMT'SSIVE, Adj. [permiſſus, Lat.] 
ranting or giving leave; not — 


though not approving. Granted or ſuffere 
without any hindrance, though not autho- 


RIPHERY, S. [T#, and pee, Gr.] | riſed or approved. 


PERMI'SSIVELY, Adv. by bare allow- 


RIPHRA'SIS, S. [Gr.] cireumlocu- | ance, without hindrance or approbation. 


To PERMIT, v. A. [permitto, Lat.] te 


by many; as when we ſay, the loſs of | allow, or ſuffer, without commanding, au- 
or death, | f thorizing or approving. To give up or re- 
PERISH, V. N. [perir, Fr. * | ſion W " 


ion. 
PERMIT, S. a written warrant for ſend - 


to nothing. Adtively, to deſtroy, de- | ing goods from one place to another, ſhewing 
Ir impair ; to be in a perpetual ſtate of | the duty on them to have been paid. | 


PERMITTANCE, S. allowance. Want 


RISHABLE, Adj. liable to periſh or | or forbearance of oppoſition, Permiſſion. 


PERMUTA'TION, S. [Fr. permutatio, 


RISTA/LTIC, Adj. enge, Fr.] Lat.] exchange of one thing for andther. 


To PERMU'TE, v. A. [permure, Lat.] 


PERNUCIOUS, Adj. [perfiicieux, Fr.] 


miſchievous in the higheſt degree; defiruc- 
| tive, | Quick, from pernix, Lat. Perni- 
112 i 
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PER 
cor with one toveh to fire. Par. Lell. The 
- Laft ſenſe © hot ts be imitated. * 
PERNI'CIOUSLY, Adv. deſtruQively ; 
in ſuch a manner as to deftroy or ruin. 
PERN !/CIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
being deſtructive, or pernicious. 
PERNI'CITY, 8. ſperrix, Lat.] ſuift- 
neſs ; celerity, Great ſwiſtneſs or perni- 
ei ** 7 . 
PERGRA'TION, 8. [rrorgtio, Lat. the 
concluſion of an oration, | 
To PERPEND, v. A. [ „ Lat.] 
to weigh in the mind; to ponder on or con- 
der attentively, 


PERPENDFCULAR, Adj, [perpendics - 
lire, Fr.] croſſing any line, at right angles. 


Strait or upright. 

PERPENDICULAR, S. a line crofling 
the horizon at right angles. Fr 3-4 

PERP<NDICULARLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as tocut another line at right angles. 
In the direction of a ſtrait line up. and down. 

PERPENDICULA'RITY, S. tbe. ſtate of 
being perpendicular. 

To PE/RPETRATE, V. A. [ a- 
tus, Lat. | to commit any crime; always 
uſed in a bad ſenſe. 

PERPETRA'TION, 8. the act of eom- 
mitting any crime ; a, bad action. Figura- 
tively, a crime. ow 

PERPETUAL, Adj [perpetual, Fr,] never 
ceaſing 5 continual ; eternal, A perpetual 

crew, is that which acts againſt the tecth of 
a wheel, and always continues in motion, 

PERPE'T UALLY, Adv. inceſſant ly, con- 
ſtantly; without intermiſſion or cealing. 

Te PERPETUATE, V. A. [perpetuatus, 

Lat.] to eternize ; to preſerve the fame, or 
memory of any perſon or thing. To con- 
tinue without intermiſſion, 

 PERPETUA'TION, S. the act of ma- 

8 or preſerving from oblivion; 

inceſſant continuance. 

PERPETUITY, S. ſperpetuitc, Fr.] du- 

ration to all futurity, Exemption from ceſ- 
ſation or intermiſſion. Something of which 
there is no end. i g 

To PERPL Ex, v. A. [perplexus, Lat.] 
to diſſurb with doub :s, ambiguities, or difh- 
culties; to make anxious; to make difficult, 
Figuratively, to torment or vex; an impro- 


AI 


on zecount of opinions. To purſue wii... 
vengeance or malice, To trouble a pe L 


with inceſſant im ity. 
PERSECU' TION, S. the act of perſecuti 
the aQt ac inflicting penalties, or ſubjech 
to punithments for opinions. The (tate 
being perſecuted. 
„ PERSECUTOR, PE'RSECTOUR, 
{ perſecuteur, Fr.] one that inflifts pain 
penalties on another on account of his 
nions. One that hararaſſes a | 
malice. 
PERSEVE'RANCE, 8. perſiſtance, ft 
neſs or WY purpoſe, dei 
or © jon, not wi andi tion. 
Ak, vs W oof 
Fr. I to perſiſt in an attempt, notwithſly 
W not to give over. | 
RSIA a la kingdom of Aſia, wh 
conſiſt of "ſevera provinces, which atd 
ferent times, have had their. particular ki 
the inhabitants call it Iran, far the u 
Perſia is derived from that, part of it al 
Pars or Fars, of which Shiras is the cant 
It lies between 61 and $6 degrees of lo 
tude, and hetween 25 and 4 dere & 
latitude, It is bounded, on * . by li 
Tartary, the Caſpian Sea, Caraſm, or ( 
raſm, and Great Bokaria ; on the 8. by 
Perſian gulph and fea, on the W. by Tu 
in Aſia, and on the E. by Great, Bokatiz 
the empire of the Great Mogul, It is a 
122 5 miles in Jength from E. to V. 
900 in breadth from N. to, S. Jt is div 
[-P 16 large provinces, namely, Shi 
Aran, Adirbijan, Khilan, Mafanderay, 
terabad, Ju1jon, Korpzan, Irac-Agemi, 
geſtan, Candahar, Sableſtan, Khuflitan,? 
Kerman, and Makran, The chief rn 
beſides the Tygris and the Amu, are, N 
Aras, Kezil, Uſzn, Hindmevyd, IImend, | 
damir, Karon, add Karka, No country 
the world bcais a wore different chat 
than this; for in the N. and E. paris 
mountainous and cold, in the middie 
S. E. parts ſand deſart, in the $ 
W. level and x ns Fe fertile, thay 
ſeveral months it. is very hot, The 
produces all ſorts of pulſe and corn, ext 
oats, and rye, They have cotton in f 
abundance, and, among other domeſtick 
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r ſenſe. | mals, have camels and buffaloes, and Me thiy 

- PERPLE'/XEDNESS, S. embareſiment ; | horſes are very numerous. In, ſeveral H PER: 

te quality which renders the judgment un- naptha, a ſort of bitumen, riſcs out 0! {Wlndividu 
able to determine. Intricagy; anxiety of | ground, and they have mines of gold, ben 
mind. on, Turky-flones, and ſalt; but the en; ir 
PE'KQUISI 'F, & x iftus, I. at.] I firſt of theſe are not worked, on ccc to 

ing given to a perſon as a grawwity ; the ſcarcity of wood, They have 2 WW To P 


above the ſettled wages. 
P ERR Y, S, [poire, Fr. 


E 
ere PE'RSECUTE,' V. A. {perſecuter, Fr.) 
to ſubject to pains, loſſes, or impriſonments 


3 


deal of cotton- cloth. ſome, pearls, and 1 


quantity of ſilk, beſides manuſaQuries oi ¶ Amed 

and very fine carpets. They, have bon repr 

ſorts of fruits, excellent wine, and © Wil age. 

_—_ of mulberry trees, with the len — 
* 


PER 

ich they feed the filk worms, Likewiſe 
u, piltachio-nuts, ind trees which 

* manna, beſides rhubarb 5; bot this is 


tout of Tartary. They have large 
of ſheep and gat, and the tails of the 
are of a | ae. With te- 


ard to religion, they are generally Mabo- 
tans, of the (et of Hah, but — Khan 
ing of the ſet of Omar, obliged all the 
to conform thereto — ſince = 
th it may be preſumed man | 
hem orofaſs their former religion rH 
his delightful country is now torn to 
by inteſline broils, there being ſeve- 
pretenders to the crown ; but how theſe 
dles will terminate there is no poſſibility 
pueſſing. More par ticulars will de taken 
ice of when each province is deſcribed. 
han is the capital town. 
ToPERSI'ST, V. N. ſperfifo, Lat.] to 
to comigue firm or reſolute in an 


oerta ing or opinion, notwithſtanding op- 


htiog.. 
PERSON, 8. Fr, perſonna, 

Ja — — being that has 
aſon or refleftion, An individual or par- 
icular man or woman. A human being. 
man or woman, oppoſed to things 
ter in, one's ſelf, oppoſed to a deputy or 
reſentative. External appearance, A 
nan or woman repreſented in a play or dia- 
age, Character. In Grammar, the qua- 
ty of the noun that modifies a verb. 


ks 


PERSONABLE, Adj. handſome, 


PER 


PERSONIFICA'TION, S. the change or 
epplication of action to things, as in Mi 
% Confulion heard his voice.” Par. Loft. 
To PERSONIFY, V. A. to repreſent 
things and abſtract ideas, as if they were 
= | 


s, 

PERSPECTIVE, S. [per Lt. ] a 
ſpying glaſs ; a glaſs through which things 
are viewed: e ſcience by which things 
are ranged in painting according to their ap- 
pearance in their proper proportions. A 
view or viſto. 5 

PERSPE'CTIVE, Adj. optical, 
relating tu the ſcieuce of — E * 

PERSPICA/CLIOUS, A. i 
ſharp of ſight, quick in Gee 

8. the quality 
quiekly. 


ing. 
PERSPICACIOUSNESs, 
of perceiving or diſcovering 
PERSPICU'LTY, S. [perſpicuitf, Fr.] 
applied to the mind, clcarncſs, or cafineſs to 
de underſtood or com he qua- 
ws — being — or tranſſuent. 
ERSPHCUO Us, Adj. picuus, Lat. 
clear Ae fch ae may be oe? 
through Not obſcure or amb 
to be underſtood. APES" 
PERSPI'CUOUSNESS, S. — of ' 
— "20 underſtood. or ſeen 2h ; 
c 


PERSPI'RABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 
forced through the pores of the ſkin; emĩt- 
ing perſpiration. 


PERSPIRA'TION, S. the ct of emit- 


5 grace 
or of appearance. In Law, one | ting or forcing through the pores of the 
| ee ie HHANSE | 
court. To PERSPERE, V. N. perſpirs, Lat. 
PERSONAGE, 8. [Fr.] conſiderable to emit, exciete, r force though the 
trſon 3; a man or woman of ſore rank or of the ſkin, To be excreted by the ſkin. 
"cninence, Air, ſtature, or external ap-| PERSUA'DABLE, Adj. fuch as may be 
A character 


Winnce. or tepre- | perſuaded. 
122 To PERSUA'DE, v. A. [perſuader, Fe. 
"88 PERSONAL, Adj. [perſone!, — bo- to. prevail upon, or bring over to any opi- 

moi to | 


to men or women, oppoſe 


nion by arguments. To inculcate by argu- 
. Peculiar, proper to him or her; 


ments. Pcrſuafien ſeems rather applicable to 


relating to. one's private character or action. 
reſene, oppoſed to. repreſentative. Exte- 
ner. In — ſomething. moveable, ſome- 
thing appendant to the perſon, oppoſed to 
ral, In Grammar, applied to a verb which 
du the modifications ot three perſons in each 


the ; 

' PERSONA/LITY, S. the exiſtenee or 
widuality of any one. ; 

— Adv. in one's _ per · 
in preſence; particularly. ich re- 

eu to individuality — exiſtence. 
To PE'RSONATE, V. A. (from per- 

wa, Lat. to 

dumed character, ſo as to paſs for the pet · 

on. repreſented, To act or repreſent on the 

lage. To counterfeit. To reſemble. Ts. 


W 
t 


repreſent. by, fictitious or 


the paſſions, and argument to the under- 
ſtanding, but they are uſed promiſcuoulty z 
to treat by perſuahon. 
PERSUA'DER, S. one that influences by. 
arguments. An inportunate.adviſer. 
PERSUA'SIBLE, Adj. [Fr. perſusſibilis, 
— to be influenced by arguments, or per- 


PERSUA'SIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
being influenced by arguments 

PERSUA'SION, S. the act of perſuading ;- 
the act ot influencing the. paſſtons by argy- 
ments. Any argument or motive that works 
upon the The ſtate of | being per- 
ſuaded. 
| PERSUA'SIVE, Adj. having the power 
of | inflaencing the paſſions; having the 

er of perſuaſiom 

| PERSUASIVEEY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


— To feigu. To pretend hypoert- 


ner, a3 10 perſuade or-influence-the paſſions. 


PER- 


PER: 


PERSUASIVENESS, S. the quality of 
influencing the paſſions. 

PERSUA'SORY, Adj. ¶ perſuaſcrius, Lat.] 

having the power to perſuade. 

PE/RT, Adj. lively, ſmart, or briſk. 
Saucy, petulent, or loquacious. | | 
To PERTAIN, V. N. [pertines, Lat.] 
to belong, or relate to. | 

PERTINA'CIOUS, Adj. [pertinax, Lat.] 
obſtinate z ſtubborn 3 reſolute; not to be 
convinced or daunted ; conſtant, ſteady. 
PER TINA'CIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a 

manner as not to be convinced or daunted. 

PER TINA'CIOUSNESS, PERTINA/-| 
CITY, S. obſtinacy. Stubborneſs. Reſo- 
lution. Steadineſs. Conſtancy. AL 
PE/'RTINACY, S. ſpertinax, Lat.] ob- 
, Readineſs, conſtancy, reſolution. 
— ED 8. 

ment, Lat.] appoſiteneſs. Conformity 
Eat of 9 the matter in hand. 
Propriety to the ſe. ä 

PE'RTINENT, Adj. { Fr. pertinens, Lat.] 
related to the matter in hand ; ſuitable to the 
porpoſe. Relating or regarding, Concern- 

ing; appoſite. N 5 
PE'RTINENTLY, Adv. oppoſitely ; to 
the purpoſe. | 

PE'RTINENTNESS, S. the quality of 
ſuiting or being oppoſite to what it is applied 
to appoſit-neſs, - 

PERTLY, Adv. in a briſk, ſmart, live- 
ly, faucy, or petulant manner. 

PE'RTNESS, S. ſaucineſe, briſk folly, 
ſpritehneſs, without ſenſe or modeſty. 

To PER TURRB, PERTU'RBATE, V. A. 
[pertubatus, Lats] to diſquiet, diſturb, diſ- 
order, or put into — 2. applied to the 
mind. | 

PERTURBA'TION, S. [ Fr. perturbatis, 

Lat.] reſtleſſneſs of paſſions. Any thing 
which deſtroys the tranquility of the mind, 
or raiſes a commotion ot the paſſions. Diſ- 
order. Confuſion, Commotion. 

PERTURBA'TOR, S. perturbateur, Fr.) 
one that raiſes commotions. 

PERTU'SION, S. [pertuſus, Lat.] the 
act of piercing or punching. An hole made 


dy piercing or punching, 
ſpervado, Lat.] 


To PERVA'DE, V. A. 
to paſs through any aperture. To extend 
throughout the whole univerſe, 

PERVA'SION, S. the act of pervading, 
permeating or paſſing through. 

PERVE/RSE, Adj. pervers, Fr.] diſ- 
torted from the right. Obſtinate in the 
wrong. Petulant, ſtubborn, vexatious. 

PERVE'/RSELY, Adv. with an intent to 
vex, Spitefully, Croſsly, peeviſhly, vexa- 
tiouſly. 

PERVE'RSENESS, S. petulence, peviſh- 
neſs, the ſtate or quality of obſtinately op- 
poſing with an intent to vex. 


PERVE'RSION, S. [Fr.] the art of per- 
_ erting ; change from better to worſe, Tb. 
4 


PER 
miſapplication of the ſenſe or words' of 


author. 

PERVERSITY, S. the may of doing 
any thing purely to vex or croſs anethe, 
Perverſeneis. | | 

To PERVE'RT, V. A. [perverto, Lat 
to miſapply or diſtort from the true end, 
meaning, or purpoſe, To corrupt. 'To tun 
from right to wrong, 

PERVE'RTER, S. one that changes ay 
thing from gond to bad, or wilfully difory 
an author's meaning. A corrupter. 

PERVICA'CIOUS, Adj. [pervicax, Lat] 
ſpitefully or peeviſhly obitinate and conu- 
macious. 8, A4. — 

PER VIOUS, Adj. us, Lat.] admit 
ting paſlage — of being paſſa 
through. Pervading. 
| PERVIOUSNESS, s. the quality of pe. 
mitting paſſage through. 

PERU, a large country of S. Ameria, 
bounded on the N. by Popayan, on the . 
by the S. Sea, on the S. by Chili, and on the 
E. by a ridge of prodigious high meuntaing, 
called the Cordilleras-de-los- Andes, being 
abeut 15co miles in length from N. tos, 
and 125 in breadth from E. to W. between 
the Andes and the S. Sea; but in other 
places it is much broader, and according ty 
ſome 300 miles. It never rains in this 
country, and they hardly know what light- 
ning and thunder is, unleſs towards the top 
of the above mountains; for, while the 
mathematicians from France were there to 
meaſure. a degree of latitude, while they 
were making their obſervations, they nut 
only ſaw it lighten, but heard the thunder 
below them, for they were above the clouds, 
All the tops of theſe mountains are covered 
with ſnow te a very great height, and there 
are ſeveral volcanos, which burn continual- 
ly : ſometimes ſuch torrents of water will 
all down from thence, that will overflov 
the u hole country for a certain ſpace. There 
happened one in December 1742, that in 
ſome places the flood was 60 feet high, and 
in others above 120 it carried away an in- 
finite number of cattle, and threw down bee 
houſes, and drowned 8 or goo perſons : in 
its courſe it removed pieces of rock 12 feet 
in diameter, and forced them 30 yards from 
the places where they firſt lay. Some thought 
this water proceeded out of the rock, but 
others more judiciouſly concluded it came 
from the melting of the ſnow, The bell 
houſes in this country are made of a ſort of 
reeds like bamboe canes, and covered with 
thatch, or palm leaves. However, my have 
a ſort of galleries or balconies, but there is 
no walking along the floors without making 
the whole ſtrutture groan, There are late 
foreſts on the ſides of the mountains, which 
advance near the ſea · ſide, but none of the! 
trees are like thoſe in Europe. The bitd 
that are therein are much ſuperior to — 
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wpe for the beauty of their plumage, but 
en their notes are very diſagreeable. There 
few birds near the ſea-fide, and the mon- 
ys alſo get at a diſtance from it. It has 
n generally ſaid there are lions here, but 
it which they call fo is more like a wolf 
in a lion, and he never attacks mankind, 
the tygres are as Jarge and as fierce as 
ſe of Africa, though not of the ſame co- 
u; however, it is happy for the inhabi- 
nts that there are hut a fe of them. Ser- 
nts are very common, and ſeveral forts 
them are dangerous; particularly the 
tle-ſnake, which does not get away from 

like the reſt. There are ſeveral inſets 
e thoſe in Europe, but they are vaſtly 
zer. The earth-worms are as long as a 
in's arm, and as thick as his thumb; 
wiſe there are ſpiders covered with hair, 
d as large as a pigeon's egg. The bats are 
z monſtrous ſize, and will ſuck the blood 
horſes, mules, and even of men who 
in the field; and they have entire'y 
royed the great cattle which the miſſion- 
s had introduced into a country N, of 
. The famous bird called a Contor or 
ndor is perhaps the largeſt in che world, 


it makes nothing of carrying off a ſheep, 


{ ſome affirm it will carry off a whole 
k. The animal called the Guanaco is 
liar to 8, America, for none have ever 
found in N, America, nor any other 
ntry 3 it is commonly called a camel | 
ep, and has ſomething of the ſhape of a 
nel, without any bunches on its back; 
re are two forts of them, and one is co- 
ed with a very fine reddiſh wool or hair, 
ich is a valyable commodity. They are 
t ſmall in compariſon of a camel, and 
were uſed to carry burthens of abour 
pounds weight before horſes were in- 
uced, Peru is inhabited by the Spaniards 
0 conquered it, and by the native Ame- 
as. Theſe laſt that live among the fo- 
bs form as it were ſo many ſmall repub- 
, Which are directed by a Spaniſh prieſt, 
dy their governor, aſſiſted by other ori- 
I natives, that ſerve as officers. They 
e no diſtruf, for they leave the doors of 
r huts always open, though they have 
n, callibaſnes, and a ſort of aloes, of 
ich they make thread, and ſeveral other 
l matters which they trade with, and 
ich might be eaſily ſtolen. They go 
&, and paint their bedies with a red 
called Rocu. The ſame man is of all 
es, for he builds his own hut, conſtructs 
own canoe, and weaves his own cloth: 
if 2 large houſe is to be built for com- 
| uſe, every one lends a helping hand. 
it ſkins are of a red copper colour ; and 
J have no beards, not hair on any part of 
c bodies except their heads, where it is 


PET 


ſtood of the ſouth parts; for in the north, 
where the mountains are not ſo high, it often 
rains excefſively; inſomuch that thoſe who 
go thither in ſearch of gold, are often car - 
ried off by the unwholetemeneſs of the cli- 


fruits, plants, and trees, not known in Eu- 
rope; however, ſome of their phyſical 
drugs are brought over, which arc of excel- 
lent uſe, and are well known in druygiſts 
ſhops, particularly the jeſuits bark and Pe- 
ruvian balſam. This country is divided into 
five great audiences, which are Quito, De 
los Reyes, and de las Charcas, which Gill 
be taken notice of in their proper places. It 
is unneceſſary to take notice of the mines of 
gold and ſilver, and the prodigious riches 
that are brought from thence, becauſe they 
are ſo penerally known. 

PE'RUKE, S. [crugue, Fr.] a wig or 
cap of falſe hair, worn either as an orna- 
ment or to conceal baldneſs. 

PERU'SAL, S. the act of reading. 

To PERV'SE, V. A. to read. Figura- 
tively, to obſerve or examine. | 

PERU/SER,jS. a perſon who reads or ex- 
amines. 

PE'SSARY, S. [ u, Fr.] a medicine 
of an oblong form made to thruſt vp the ute · 
rus upon extraordinary occaſions, 

PE'ST, S. [ pefte, Fr. peſts, Lat.] a plague: 
a peſtilence : any thing miſchievous or de- 
ſtructive. | 

To PE'STER, V. A. [Fr] to diſturb, 
perplex or harraſs with numbers or violence. 
To encumber, to travail. 

PE'STHOUSE, S. an hoſpital for perſons 
infected with the plague, 

PESTIFEROUS, Adj. miſchievous, in- 
fectious like the plague. Deſtructive; peſ- 
tilential, malignant. 

PE'STILENCE, S. plagu-, peſt ; a con- 
tagious and mortal diſtemper. 

PE'STILENT,' Adj. [Fr. peflilens, Lat.] 
producing plagues ; malignant, miſchievous; 
deſtructive. In familiar language, uſed. to 
expreſe the ſuperlative degree. 

PESTILENTIAL, Adj. | pefilentie!, Fr.] 
partaking of the nature of the plague or peſ- 
tilence, Contagious; deſtructive; perni- 
cious. | 

PE'STLE, S. [feillum, Lat. an inſtru- 
ment uſed to pound with in a mortar. 

PET, S. [from deſpit, Fr. impetus, Lat. 
or petit, Fr, becauſe it fignifies only a ſlicht 
reſentment] a flight fit of paſſion, anger, or 
reſentment. A cade lamb, or a lamb broughe 
up by hand, from perit, Fr. littie. 

PE'TAL, S. peta/um, Lat.] in botany, 
the fine coloured leaves which compoſe the 
flowers of plants, 

PE'TALCOUS, Adj having flower leaves. 

PETE/CHIAL, S. | petecbiæ, Lat.] mark- 


it, long, and coarſe, It was ſaid above 
n neyer Trains, but this muſt be under · 


ed with peſtilential ſpots. 
PETERBOROUGH, acity of Northamp 
tonſhiie, 


mates. They have a great number oft. 
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* tonſhire, with a biſhop's ſee, a market on has contributed not a little to the beany 
+ Sarurdays, and two fairs, on July 10, and the city. The fummer palace, and garde 
October 2, for all forts of ſtock-wroughr lie to the E. where there are fine walks, u 
timber, and cheeſe. It is ſeated on the river choice ſtatues. Near it is the theatre, aht 
Nen, over which there is a bridge that leads was erected in the room of the wooden on: 
into Huntingdonſhire, in morſhy ground. | burnt down to the ground. The exhij 

It is not a large place, for it has but onef tions are French comedies, and [tal 


cherch befides the carhed1al ; but the} operas ; and all foreigners of diſtinction IF 
market-place is ſpacious, and the ſtreets re- invited to partake of theſe diverſions, as ö trift 
r, It ſenes two members to parliament. a to balls, maſquerades, and concerts, ar 


The cathedral was formerly 2 monaſtery, | are frequently given at court. There are 
and is a m jeſtick ſtructwee, full of curious] Ruſſian churches, and 4 Lutherean, belt 
work, and has a larpe choir, It is 38 wiles|thoſe of the Calviniſts, Dutch, Engliſh, 
Sof Boſton, and 76 N. by W. of London. Roman Catholics ; and the number of ih 


LM. 17. 2 . lat. cz 34- bitants are now reckoned at too, ooo, 1 0 

PK1ERSBURG, a large handſome c'ityof| of whom came to ſettle here from oe 
Ruflia and Ingria, built by Peter the Great, ſ countries, there being not many origi, - 
czar of Muſcovy, in 1703, and is the capital} Ruſſian: among them. Ir is 85 miles N. PE!T 
vou n of the whole empue. It is of predigi-jof Moſcow, 750 N. E. of Vienna, 525 „ 
ons extent, and contained not Jong ago, | b. of Copenhagen, 100 N. E. of Stockho pr“ 
60.000 houſes, great and ſmall. It is ſeat-d . and 1250 N. E. of Paris. Lon. 47. 58. conk 
in an iſland, which lies on the middle ot theſ 54. 6. Th 


river Neiva, where the land has been con-“ PETERSFIEFLD, a town of Hamphhi 
Hderably raiſed. In 1716 they began to cut with a market on Saturdays, and two fi 
canals, in the ifland, to make Peterſburg re [on July 10, and December 12, for ſheep: 
ſemble Amſterdam; but the czar did not horſes. It is ſeated on the river Loddon, « 
ve to ſee this project executed, There are; the road from London to Portſmouth, x 


built here. many palaces, a college, a milii-|is a 7 handſome town, It is 18 cr 
tary fchoo!, and an exchonge. e worſt off N. E. of Portſmouth, 18 8. E. of V ere 
br (het 


this place is, that it is not high — 4 to] cheſter, and 55 S. W. of London, and fend 
efcape inundations, which ſometimes have|two members to parliament. It is governd 
occaſioned the loſs of vaſt fums ot money. by a mayor and conſtable, and has ove chute 
When the merchants perceive a flood is|built with ſtone. It contains about 10 
coming on, they make dykes before houſes, formed into a long paved ſtreet, z 
their houſes to keep out the water. the inhabitants amount to about zoco, Lo 
All religions are tolerated, aud there are] 16. 20. lat. g1. f. 
- boats, by which intelligence is con- PETIT, Adi. ſmall ; trivial; incox 
veyed to different places. The inhahitants |derable, | 
alſo carry on a trade with the Chineſe and) PETITION, S. fpctitio, Lat.] an hun 
Perſians. They have woollen and linen ma- ble addreſs in writing for ſome place or! 
nofactures here, paper miils, powder-mitls, vour. Prayer; requeſt ; intreaty ; ſupp 
— phaces for preparing ſaltperre, brimſtone, and tion. 
FE elaboratories for fireworks. Here are alſo To PETI'TION, v. A. to ſupplic ter. 
ds for making ropes, cables, and tacklingfto make an humble addreſs for a favouy evter, 
= ſhips; a toundery where cannons and PETI'TIONARY, Adj, ſupplicatoſ 
mortars are caſt; as alſo a printing houſe. [begging a favour in an humble mane! 
And here it will be proper io mention the containing petitions or requeſts, 
now yoad that is made between Peterſburgh PETVIIONER, S. one that deliren' 
d Moſcow, in a ſtrait line acroſs the fo- preſents an humble addreſs in writing! 
relts, planted with trees on each ſide, and} tome favour. ; 
which is 555 miles in length. It was finiſh-j] PETA E, S. [petra, Lat. a None] uit 
ed m 1718; and at the end of every 5 miles or fak-petre _ 
there are poſts ſet up of $ feet high, which} PETRE'SCENT, Adj. [petreſcens, 1 


r th 
but is re 


hinge x 
PHE 
on ap 
de he 
ovelty. 
PHA' 
ttalior 


th th 


ſerve to direct travellers. This road is di jygrowing or turning into ſtone. rols-w; 
vided inte 24 'poſts, or ſtatitions; at each off PETRYFIC, Adj. [perrificus, Lat.] H + +, 
which there are at leaſt 20 horſes, kept ready ing the power to change to ſtone. or.] 2 
taddied and bridled. Some fircets of this] PETRIFA'CTION, S. the att of chat biog ap 
ety are regular and well buijt; and amongſing or turning into ſtone. That PHa} 
ihe moſt elegant ſtructuret may be reckon e ſtone. | , Ad. fee 
the great charcellor's houſe, that of the. vice-“ PETRIFA'CT IVE, Adj. [ perriface, Lit PH 4 
chancellor, count Gallowin's, and ſomeſbeving the power to turn into ſtoye. p t app irt 
exhers. hey are moſtly brick plaiſtered] To PE'TRIFY, V. A. 7 , Pf Ar 
over ; and though the climate is very cold, [to change to ſtope, Newerly, to be... 
yet they have more windows than they geo- NE. , mark 1, 
nerat'y have in England. An [italian archi-} PETRQ'L, PETRO'LEUM, S. [ Fi tern, 1v 
tet, who has been ſettled here many years, | N No. 2 


2 A7 
Ja black liquid bitumen floating on the 
ater of ſprings. 
PE/TTICOAT, S. the lower part of a 
oman's dreſs, which is tied round, and 
gs down from her waiſt, 
PETTIFOGGER,S. [of petit and veguer, 
] one who is of no repute and deals only 
 trifiing or dirty cauſes in the law. 
PT FIN ES, S. ſmillneſs; unimpor- 
pee, Inconſiderableneſs 
PETTISH, Adj. caſily provoked to flight 
ler; pecviſh, ; 
PE'TTISHNESS, S. the quality of be- 
pſaon provoked to anger; peevillnels, 
PETTITOES, S. the feet of a fucking 
js. The feet, in burleſque. 
ETO. S. [Ital.] the breaſt. Figura- 
Ively, in private. 
PETTY, Adj. [perit, Fr.] ſmall ; little; 
zconhderable ; interior. 
PETULANCE,- PETULANCY, S. ſpe- 
— Fr.] ſaucineſs; pecviſhueſs; wan- 
inc 1 . 
P:-TULANT, Adj. [Fr. petulans, Lat.] 
werſe; fancy 3 wanton ; peevilh. 
PETWOR TH, a town in Suſſex, with a 
"ae wket on Saturdays, aud two fairs on Holy 


Fuß horſday, for horned cattic, and on Nov. 20, 
fy $8 ſheep and hogs, It is pleaſantly ſeated 
ern r the river Arun, and is # ſmall place, 


rout is remarkable for a fine feat belonging to 
reel Egermont. I is rz miles & E. 

e Chicheiter, and 46 S W. of London. 
w.16. 51. lat. 51 0. 

=-_ „S. [puye, Belg. | a ſeat iucloſed in a 
urch. 

P. WET T, S. [pirwit,. Belg.] a water 


ung he lapu ing 

& PEW EA, 8 peanſer, Belg. Ja compound 
| metals; an artificial metal made of brats, 
4 ed and tin. Diſhes and plates made of 


eater. Adjectively, any thing mace of 
ewter, 
PEWTERER, $ a perſon who deals in 
mngs made of pewter. 
PHANO MENON, 8 [Gr.] an uncom- 
on ap»earagce in the wo ks of nature or 
ie he wens. Any thing that ſtrikes by its 
F ovelty. 
" PHA'LANX, S [Ta] a large, fquare 
tlion ot Het ry, ter cloſe to each other, 
ith their *{tnclds joined, and pikes turned 
tols-wavs. wy 
PHANTOM, PHANTA'/SMA, S. 
R or.] a vain and airy appearance; ſome- 
\ nog appearing only to the imagination, 
| FHN AUTO PHANTA'STICAL, 
A). fee F \N A8 TICAL. 
PHYN COM, s | phantom, Fr. ] a ſpectre 
apparition, A fancicd viſion. 
PHARISA'ICAL, Adj. {frm the Phari- 
do, a religious fect among the Jews re- 
mant e tor their hypocrily | ritual; ex- 
r „ religigus like a Phariſce ; bypocri- 
Ko, XX. 


x” 


Punt 


tic i!; having an external appearance of re- 
li gion, but inwardly vicious. 

PHA'RMA Y, S. [$pXpmaxey, Gr.] the 
art or practice of chooſing, preparing and 
mixing medicines, 

PHA'SIS, S. [Gr. plural phaſes] the ap- 
pearances of illumination obſerved in the 
planets. The ſeveral manners in which the 
planets appear illuminated by the ſun. 

PHEASANT, S. faiſan, Fr.] a kind of 
wild wood-cock of exquilite taſte. 

To PtiEE SE, V. A. to curry, to fleece, 
or comb. 

PHENIX, S. [phbenix, Lat.] a bird of 
which there is ſuppuſed to he but one exiſt- 
ent, from who aſhes a young one is ſaid to 
proceed 

PHENO'MENON, S. ſee PHAENOME- 
NON. ? 

PHVAL, S. ſebiale, Lat.] a ſmall bottle 
generally of a cylindrical form 

PHILADELPHIA, the c.pital town of 
Penſilv-nia in North America, and in a 
county of the ſame name. It is an oblong 
ſquare, two miles in Jength, and one iu 
brezdith ; and the high ſtreet runs trom the 
middle of one tront to another. In the cen- 
tet of the town is a ſquare of ten acres, 
ſurrounde4 by the town houſe, and other 
putlic buildings. In each quarter there 
is another ſquare of cight acres. The 
high ſtreer is 100 feet wide, and paral- 
lel to it there are eight (treets, which are 
croſled by twenty mote at right angles, all 
of them being 3 fect wide. It is ſeated he- 
tween the rivers Delawar and Schuvikill, 
which are cloſe to it at each ene ; and there 
is a fine quay next to the Delawaf, to which 
ſhips of 4 or 500 tons may come up. There 
are wet and dry docks for buiding and re- 
pairing ſhips, mageziacs, warehouſes, and 
all manner of eo" veviencies for Importing 
and exporting merchandizes The houſcs 
are molt of them buile with brick; but there 
are many more ſtill wanting to compleat the 
plan The town-houſe was erccted in 1752, 
in which there are larye rooms for the aſſem- 
bly and ſupreme court. The pub.ic offices 
are kept in the wings. The other public 
buildings are the court-houſe, two Quakers 
meeting-houſes, two for the Preſbyterians, 
and one for the Baptiſts. Therc are alſo a 
church for the Enyvgliih ſervice, one for the 
Dutch. Lutherans, one fr the Dutch Calvie 
nilts, and one for the Moravi ns; beſides a 
maſs-houfe, an academy, # Qnaker's tchool. 
houſe, the city alm's ho»f., the Quaker's 
alm's-houſe, the hoſpital, the priſon, and 
the workhouſe. In the year 1729, the dwel- 
liag houſes were careful'y conputeil, and 
found to be 2076. Lon, 303. 35. lat. 
40, F. 

" PHILA/NTHROPY, 8. fene and av. 
S:»1m;, Gr.] good nature; love of mankind, 
PHILV/PPIC, S. {from the invectives of 
K k Demo- 


* 


PHI 
Demoſthenes againſt Philip of Macedon] ap", 


lied to any invective oration. 

PHILLIPS, [Mr. AMBROSE] was de- 
ſcended from a very ancient and conſiderable 
family of that name in Leiceſterſhire--- He 
was born, as I ſhonld imagine, not much 
later than 1680, and received his education 
at St. pn gs Cambridge ; during 
his ſlay at which univerſity he wrote his Paſ- 
torals, which acquired him at the time ſo 
high a reputation, and concerning the merits 
of which the critical worid has fince been ſo 
much divided; and alſo a Life af John Wil- 
lioms, lord keeper of the great ſeal, biſhop 
of Lincoln, and archbiſhop of York, in the 
reigns of king James and Charles I. in which 
arc related ſome remarkable occurrences in 
thoſe times, both in church and ſtate ; with 
an appendix, giving an accoynt of his bene- 
factions to St. John's college.---This work 
Cibber ſeems to imagine Mr. Philips made 
uſe of the better to make known his own 
political principles, which, in the courſe of 
it, he had + free opportunity of doing, as 
the archbiſhop, who is, the hero of his 
work, was a ſtrong opponent to the high 
church meaſures. When he quitted the 
univerſity, and came to London, he became 
a conſtant attendant at, and one of the wits 
of, Button's coffee-houſe, where he obtained 
the friendſhip and intimacy of many of the 
celebrated geniuſes of that age, more parti- 
cularly of Sir Richard Stecle, who, in the 
firſt volume of his Tatler, has inserted a 
little poem of Mr, Phillips's, which he calls 
a Winter Piece, dated from Copcnhagen, 


and addreſſed to the earl of Dorſet, on 


which he beſtows the higheſt encomiums ; 
and, indeed, ſo much juſlice is there in theſe 
his commendatious, that even Mr. Pope him 
fe'f, who, for reaſons that I ſhall preſently 
mention, had a fixed averſion for the author, 
while he aſſected to deſpiſe his other works, 
uſed always to except this from the num- 
ber. . 

The firſt diſlike Mr. Pope conceived a- 
gainſt Mr. Phillips, proceeded ſrom that 
j<a!ouſy of fame which was ſo conſpicuous in 
the character of that great poet, for Sir Ri- 
chard Steele, who was an admirer of Phillips, 
kd taken fo ſtrong a liking to the paſtorais 
of the latter, as te have formed a deſign for 
a critical comparifon of them with thoſe of 
Pope, in the concluſion of which the preference 
was to have been given to Philips. —-This 
delian, huwever, coming to Mr. Pope's 
knowledge, that gentleman, who could not 
bear a rival near the throne, determined to 
ward ff this firuvc, by a ſtratagem of the 
molt artful Lind, which was no other than 
taking, the ſame taſk on himſelf, and, in a 
paper ia the Guardian, by drawing the like 
compariſon, and giving a like preference, 
„hut on principles of criticiſm apparently fal- 
}.cious, to poiut out the abſurdity of ſueli a 


* 
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judgment. However, notwithſtangins | 
ridicule that was drawn on him in n 
quence of his ſtanding as it were i" e 
tition with ſo powerful an antagon t | c 
not help giving it as my opinion tha? (| 

are, in ſome parts of Phillips's Pag 

certain (ſtrokes of nature, and a deoree 

Fmplictty, that are much þe*ter ſuited tot 
purpoſes of p+(toral, than the more corel 
turned periods of Mr. Pope's verſifeat 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Pope being of diffs; 

political principles, was another cauſe o 
mity between them, which aroſe at length 

ſo great a height, that the former, fink 
his antagoniſt too hard for him at the uc 
of wit, had even determined on making uf 
of a rougher kind of argument, for a 
purpoſe he even went ſo far as to hang uy 
rod at Button's for the chaſtiſement of jj 
adverſary whenever he ſhould come thithe 
which, however, Mr. Pope declining to & 
avoided the argumentum baculinum, in whit 
he would, no doubt, have found himſelf « 
the weakeſt ſide of the queſtion. 

As a dramatic writer, Philips has certiink 
conſiderable merit. — All his pieces of thi 
kind met with Succeſs, and one of them, the 
Diſtreſt Mother, is at this time a ſtandard a 
entertainment at bath theatres, being gene 
rally repeated ſeveral times in every ſeaſou. 

PHILO*'LOGER, 8. [ $:X9R090%, Gr. 
grammarian, one who makes languaze tis 
chief ſtudy. | 

PHILO"LOGICAL, Adj. belonging u 
the ſtudy of grammar, or language. Crit- 
cal; grammarical, - 

PHILO'LOGIST, S. a grammarian, ei- 
tic, or one that ſtudies language, 

PHILO'LOGY, S. ſphi/-iagie, Fr.] crits 
ciſm ; the ſtudy of language; grammatical 
learning. 

PHILOMEL, PHILOMELA, S. (eli 
mela, Lat.] the nightingale. 

PAHFLOMOT, Adj. — from fa 
ile mort, Fr, a dead leaf] coloured like 4 
dead leat. | 

PHILO'SOPHEME, S. [Or. ] a princiz! 
of reaſoning. A theorem. An unuſui 
word, 

PHILO'SOPHER, S. [pbiloſophir, Fi 
one who makes the nature of things « 
moral duties his ſtudy. he 4 cud: flone, ® 
{tune dreamed on by alchymilts to turn eve} 
thing it touched into gold 

PHILOSO'PHIC, PHILOSO'PHICAL, 
Adj. [ phils/ophizue, Fr.] belonging to pi" 
!'ofophy, formed by philoſophy ; ſkilled n 
philoſophy. Frugal, adapted to the natuit 
of things; abſtcmious. 

| To PHILO'SOPHIZE, v. A. to pl 
the philoſopher ; to reaſon from, or enquir 
ioto, the cauſes and eſfects of things. 

PHILO/SOPHY, S. (pen Fr.] ibe 
knowledge of nature and morality, found: 


on icaſon and experience, An h ypothes 
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ſciences read in the ſchools. 


cauſe love. 


ein contempt. 


yein or let blood. 

of opening a vein or letting blood. 
e watery humour of the body, which, 
geiſunęſs or dullneſs. Wat:r, 
PHLEGMATIC, S. abovnding in 


epm : Ge-er-ting phlegm. Dull, cold. 
PHLE'GMON, Ss. [Gr.] an ioflemma- 


re and driven into it with a blow, in 
! * 
ed Ng. 


ſounds 
?-OS'PHOR, FHO'SPHORUS,S. Lat.] 
"= morning gar A chemical ſubſtance, 
mi ch when rubbed or expoſed to the air 


eh pecuiiar to a language, An idiom. 
exycefſion, $.ile, 

To PHRA/SE, V. A. to ſtile, call, to 
, name, or expreſs. 


„ Gr ] ſtile; diction. A phraſe book. 
„ Fr.] frantic, mad. 


Atienels, Often written frenzy. 

PH THVSICAL, S. {pronounced cal, 
que; Fr.] waſting. 

PATHUSIC, S. eig, Gr.] a conſump- 


age on which was inſcribed ſome 

* trom the Old Teſtament, worn by the 
ion their wriſts and foreheads. 

HV Sic, $. [qvoumn, Gr.] nature, this 
d originally ſignified natural philoſophy ; 
s now transferred to medicine] the ſei- 
*of healing. Medicines z remedies. In 
don janguage, (a purge. In the plural, 
wal philoſophy. | 
0PHY'SIC, V. A. to purge; to cure; 
wert with phyſic; to apply medicines. 

Hr SICAL, Adj. [p Fr.] relat- 


PHLE/GM, S. [ phlegme, Fr. $25szpae, Gr.) 


PHONICS, 8. [on, Gr.] the doctrine 


e ure. 
PHRA'SE, S. [4gz-i5, Gr.] a mode of 


HILA'CTERY, S. [$vaxIngor, = a 
en- 


To PHYLTER, V. A. to charm; to 


ve. 
HZ, S. [formed by contraction from 
age: my, and ſhould be wiitten phyz] the 


PHLEBO'TOMIST, S. {from $2:4 and 
12, Gr.) one that opens a vcia or lets 


od, 
To PHLEBO'TOMIZE, V. A. to open 
PHLEBO'TOMY, s. blood-letting ; the 


en it predominates. is ſuppoſcd to produce 


p11, 
PHLE'ME, S. [from hlebetomus, Lat.] a| 
ted inſtrument placed on the vein of a 


PHRASEO'LOGY, S. [from arte and 
PHRAENE' TIC, PHRENTIC, S. Lens. 
PHRE'NSY, S. [phrenefie, Fr.] madneſs ;| 


PIC b 


goon for explaining natural eſſects. 4 healing. Medicinal or aſſiſting health; re- 
aloning. Argumentation. The courſe | ſembling phyſie. 


PHYSICALLY, Adv. according to na- 


PHI'LTER, S. [philrre, Fr.] ſomething | ture ; according to the principles of nature ; 


not morally. 
PHYSICIAN, Adj. [ phyficien, Fr.] one 
d ho preſcribes remedies tor any diſorder, and 
profeſſes rhe art of healing. 
| - PHY/'SICOTHEOLOGY,S. [from queie, 
Gr. and theotogia, Lat. ] a view of the works 
of nature in ſuch a light as to diſplay the at- 


by natural phyloſophy. 

PHYSIO'GNOMER, PHYSIO'GNO- 
MIST, Ss. | phiſfonemifie, Fr.] one who 
judges of the temper or future fortune of 
a perſon, by obferving the teatures of his 
face. 

PHYSIG'GNOMY, S. | phiſonomie, = 
the act of diſcovering the temper, an 
foreknowing the fortune of a perſon by the 
features of his tace. The caſt of the face or 
look. | 
PHISIOLO'GICAL, Adj. relating to the 
knowledge of the nature of things. 
PHISIO'LOGIST, S. a writer of natural 
philoſophy. 

PIA/STRE, S. [ piaftra, Ital.] an Italian 
coin valued at about five (hillings ſterling. 
PIN'ZZA, S. Ital.] a walk under a ff 
ſapported by pillars. 

PTCA, S. a particular fize of type orlet- 
ters, uſed by printers, divided into double 
and ſmall ; the following ſeatence is printed 
in ſmall pica, 


« Whatever is is right.“ 
The next is in Pica. 
« Sigh'd to loſe a Day.” 


| But the following words are in double 
pica. 


« Sometimes Vir- 
tue Starves.“ 


PICAROO N, S. { picare, Ital.] a 

ber; a plunderer; a murderer. 

To PI'CK, v. A. {picken, Belg ] to cull; 
to chooſe : to gather from different places, 
and- with much induſtry. To collect; to 
glean, To teparate from any thing uſeleſs 
or filthy. To glcan by gathering off gradu- 
ally. To pierce or ſtrike with a beak or ſharp 
inſtrument. To rob privately, joincd to puck» 
et. To pick a bole in one's coat, is uſed pro- 
verbially for ſecking occalion of expoling, 


to natural philoſophy. Not moral. | 
ung to medicine, or the ſcience of 


or finding fault with another. To open a 
lock with a pointed iaſtrument. Neuterly, 
Kkz ts 


tributes of the deity. Divinity illuſtrated 


PIE 
to eat ſlowly, and by ſmall morſels. To 
do any thing leiſurely, g 

ber S. a/ ſharp pointed inſtrument or 
4 


PYCKAPAOK, Adv. upon one's back, or 
after the manner of a pack. 

PI'CK4XE, S. an ax to pierce, an axe 
with a ſharp point, 

PI'CK #D, Adj ſharp pointed. Smart. 

To "!1CKE'ER, V. A. | piccare, Lal. to 
pirate; to rob; to pillage; to make a fly- 
ing ſkirmiſh 

PVCKER, S. a ſharp pointed inſtrument, 
or one who picks or culls. 

PI'CKEREL, S. [a diminutive of pike] a 
ſmall pike, 

PICKLE, S. [ preket, Bile, ) any kind of 
ſalt, or ſour liquor in which fleſh or other 
things are preſerved. A thing kept in four 


liquor. A condition or ſtate. “ [ a filthy 

Pic lie Fr on . 
To PICKLE, V. A. to preſerve in four 

liquor. | 


PI'CKLEHERRING, ©, a merry au- 
drew; a buffoon; a iack-pudding 2 

PIYCKLOCE, S. an inſirument by which 
Jocks may be picked or opened without à key, 


A perſon who opens, locks without 3. 


key. ; 

PIICKPOCKET, PICKPURSE, S. a 
thief that Heals any thing privately out of a 

r\on's pocket. 
 PICTOUTH, S. an inſtrument uſed to 
pick or clean teeth. 

PICK HANK, S. a perſon who is offi- 
cious purely to curry , favour with ano- 
ther. 

PCT, S | piFus, Lat ] ape:ſon whois 
ainted, | 

PI'CTU? E, .S. [ pifura, Lat.] a re- 
ſemblance of perſons or things in prints or 
colours. The ſeicnce of painting, The 
works of painters. Any reſemblance or 
repreſentation. | 

To PU'CTURE, V. A. to paint; to re 
preſent by painting. To reprefent. 

To PI'DDLE, V. N. {derived by Skinner 
from peccilo, Ital. or petit, Fr, little; Mr. 
Lye thinks it to be the diminvive of breyra, 
Grit to eat; and ſohnſon, that it comes from 

rom peddle, wh ch, as Skinner ſays, ſignifies 
to deal in ſmallthing+] to pick at table; to 


ent ſqueamiſhly and without appetite 5 to | geanlivered and lack gell.“ Shak. 


trifi- and attend 
the chef. a 

PUDDLER, S. a perſon who picks a bit 
here and there at table One that cats ſquea- 
miſhly and without «ppctite. 

PI'E, S. {derived by Skinner from bye- 
gin, Sax to build, i e. to build with 
paſtes. Any cruſt b.xed with ſomething in it. 
A magpie, or parti coloured bird, from pie, 
F. pica, Lat. the old Popiſh ſervice book, ſo 
called, as fuppoſed, from the different colour 
of the text and rubric, 


to ſmall parts rather than 


| create or ſupply ſome defect by adde 


| 


PIG 
PVEBALD, Adj. of various colours, 


veruhed in colour. 
PIE'CE, S. | Fr. pronounced perce] ap 


ture. A com poſition or performance 
ſome artiſt & ſingle gun. 


ed to portigns, and ending 4 ſentence, ith 
nifies each, „ One guinea apiece” (4 


kind or fort ; the like. 
Yo PIECE, V. A. to enlarge by be: 
dition of a piece. To zicce out. Toi 


Neuterly, to join; to coaleſce 

PIT CELESS, Adj. while ; compa; 1 
made of ſapatate parts or pieces 

PIECEMEAL, Adv. | picemel, Sox. 
pieces. Adjcctively, divided; fingle; 
parare, 

ED, - Adj. variepated or compoſed 
different colours ; parti-coloured 

PUYEPOWDER, S. ſtrom fie, Fr. 2 
and poudre, Fr. duſty a court held duri'y 
continuance of BR. r holomew fair in t 
field, for redreſs of all diſorders commit 
therein. 

PIER, S. [Fr. pierre, Fr. ] the cu 
wliich tupports the arches of a bridge. 

To FIERCE, V. A. | percer, Fr, 
pene rate, force or enter. "lo »fiect ort 
the paſſiuns. To enter or dive, applet 
meaning; uſed with into. 

PIER/CER, S. an inſtrument ofed in} 
ring holes. That part by which inſets" 
holes ; one who perforates. 

PIE RC!NGLY, Adv. in a ſharp anc 
fecting manner. 

PVETY, S. | pietas, Lat. pi-re, Fr.) © 
charye of our duty zo God, to our pi?! 
and thoſe in a ſuperior relation to us 

PI'G, S. {bigge, Belg. pig, Brit. | 
the young of a tow, Anoblong mb oi 
or iron. 

To PI'G, V. N. to farrow or hring 
young appled to a ſow; to cuddle like 
« How ue l together.“ | 

- PYGEON, S. (Fr.] a fowl or bird bt 
tawely in cotes or ſmall houſes, called 26 
cote. 

PIGEONLI'VFRED, Adj. ſoft; m 
gentle; void of ſpleen or reſentment. * 


PI'GGIN, s. [See PIG] a ſma'l ils 
hand pail E 
PI/GMENT, S. [ pigmentum, Lat. U 
colour to be laid on any thing. | 
PI'GMY, S. [pipmeus, Lat.] a ſmall nil 
| fabled to have been devoured by cranes. 
guratively, a perſon of low (tature ; 200 U 
ſmall or inconſiderable. 
PI/GSNEY, S. [from piga, Sax. 
word of fondneſs uſed to a girl. 
Butler for the 


| properly. | 


a fi 
Vid 


eye of a woman, perhif® 
3 


of a whole. A patch. A fragment, Ap 


A con, pete 
in contempt for ſomething detective. Aj 


piece with ; implies reſemblance of the lu 
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PIL 


PIKE, S. [ pique, Fr.] the tyrant and the 
aget lived fie water fiih; it is ſolitary, 
-lancholy, and bold, Bacon obſerves the 
du to be the longeſt lived of any freſh-water 
5h a0 f ye he computes it to be not uſuilly 
dove forty years 4 long lance uſed by 
dot ſoldiers, before the invention of bayo- 
ts, A fork uſed in huſbandry. Among 
lorners, two iron ſpikes or ſprigs between 
hich any thing to be turned is faſtened, 
PKE, Adj. [ pigue, Fr } (harp; ac- 
uminated ; ending in point. 


PIKEMAN, S. .a' foidier who bere 2 


y pike. 

Ls ER, 8. [ pilafire, Fr. pilaſtro, 
Iul.} in Architecture, a ſquare column, 
nctimes infulated, but oftener fet within 

vl, and only ſhowing a fourth part of its 
hickneſs 
PL, S. a kind of clout of flannel, 
ſed to keep infants from wetting their beds 
y urine 
PIC HER, S. [ Warburton, hiſhop of 
Glouceiter, fays, we ſhould read pilche, 
which fignifies cuat or cloke of ſkins, and 
Jaaius renders pilly a garment of ſkins. Py- 
lee, Sax, pellieu, Fr. pe liccia, Ital pllis, Lat. 
 turred gown. Any thing lined with furs, 
A hlb Ike 4 herring . 

PILE, S | Fr. pyle, Belg.] a ſtrong p ie: 
ef wood drove in he ground to make a foun- 
dition good and fim. A heap; an accumu- 
ation. Any thinp heaped together to be 
burned. An ed fice or building. A heir, 
de n ip of cloth or velvet, Ove fide of 5 
win, the reverie of a croſs, ln Medicine, 
the hemorrhoids 

To PILE, V A. to heap. To fill with 
ſome hing henped, 

To PYLFER, V. A. to ſteal, Neuterly, 
o praſties petty theft. | 
PIYLGRIM, S. [ peſgtim, Bely ] a tra- 
veller; a wande er; one who travels on a 
cl gious account. 

io PILGRIM, V. N. to wander; to 
qmble; followed by up and detun. 

PILGRIMAGE, S. a journey on a reli- 
gions acccount. A j urney. 

PILKING TON,-|Mzs L/AETITIA} a 
native of Dublin, was born in 1712. He 
father was Dr. Vanl-win, an eminent phyſi- 
Gan of that city. Our authoreſs was married 
very young, to the rev. Mr Matthew Pil- 
kington; who was alſo a poet of no incon- 
bderabl- merit. This pair of wits, as is but 
too of en the caſe, lived very unhappily to- 
gether ; and at length were totally ſeparated. 
in conſequence of an accidental diſcovery 
which Mr. tilkington made of a gentlemen 
in his wife's bed chamber. Of this affair, 
bowever, Mrs. Pilkington, in her celebrated 
memoirs of her own lite, gives ſach an ac- 


PIM 

lieye that, in reality, nothing criminal paſſed 
between her and the gentleman ; but, Credar 
Nen apella. After this unlucky affair, 

cs. Pilkington had recourſe to her for 
a ſupport, and rai ed a very conſiderable ſub- 
{cription for her memoirs, which are ex- 
tremely entertaining, particularly on account 
of the many lively aneedotes ſhe has given of 
Dean Switt, with whom ſhe had the honour 
of being very intimate. This unhappy, bue 
ingenious woman, died in gr-at penury, ia 
the year 1750; having had recourſe to the 


bottle, in order to drown, her ſorrows ; by 


which'it is thought ſhe ſhortened her days. 


kt 
PIKESTAFF, 8 the wooden frame of | She departed at the age of 19, leaving ſe- 


veral children to take their chance in the 
wide world; tor her huſb.nd renounced them 
at the ſame time that he renovnced her 

PULL, S. { pilu/a, Lat.] a medicine made 
into a round maſs like a pea. 
| To PILL, V. A. (pity, Fr.] to rob or 
plundet Jo (trip off the bark, uſed for 
peel Neuterly, to come off in flakes; in 
this ſenſe it ſhould be written peel, 

PUVLLAGE, S. [Fr.] plunder. Some- 
2 got by plundering. The act of plun- 
erin 

PULLAR, S. [ pier, Fr.] a golumn. A 
ſupporter ; a maintaindr. 

PUVLLARED, Adj. ſupported by columns. 
c embling, or having the form of a co- 
lumn. | 

PVLLIOYN, S. a ſoft ſaddle uſed by vo- 
men in riding behind a horſeman. The part 
of the ſaddle that touches the horſe, 

PULLORY, s. ( pullori, Fr.] a frame 
erected on a pillar, having three holes, and 
tolding boards; through which the head' and 
hands of a criminal are put, when he is ex- 
poſed to the public, 
| To PVLLORY, v. A. to expoſe or pu- 
nifh in a pillory. 

PI LLOW, S. [ pyle, Sax.] a bag of down 
or feathers laid Vl the head for ſleeping 


on 

To PILLOW, V. A. to reſt any thing 
on a oillow. 

PV:.LO BEER. PICLOWEASE, 8. 
the cover of a pillow, 

PILOT, S. ſ[pricte, Fr. pilcot, 
perſon who ſteers or conducts a ſhip. 

'To PLO T, V. A. to ſteer, manage, or 
conduct a ſhip. | | 

PIME'N A, S. | piment, Fr.] a kind of 
ſpice, from its rouna figure, named Jamaica 


pepper. 

PIMP, S. [pinge, Fr. pinco, Ital.] a man 
who provides a proſtitute tor another 
who provides gratifications for the luſt of 


others. 8 : 
To PUMP, v. A to provide a harlot for 


Belg. | a 


PIM- 


fvunt, as would perſuade her readers to de. 


S 


anot hr; to pander. 8 
PVYMPING, Adj. pimp, menſch, Bel 
th petty ; r an 


PIN 


2 S. ¶ pompelde, Fr.] a ſmall 
uſtule. 5 

PI'MPLED, Adj. having red puſtules; 
full of pimples. 


PIN, S. ſeſpingle, Fr.] a ſhort piece of 


wire with a ſharp point «nd round head, uſed 
by women to faſten their cloaths. Any 
thing of ſmall and inconſiderable value. Any 
thing driven to hold things together ; a peg. 
Any flerider thiag fixed in another body. 
That which locks the wheel to the axle, 
called a flinch pin; an iron inſtrument uſed 
in faſtening bars apd window ſhutters. The 
pegs of a muſical inſtrument. Ihe central 
part. The very pin of his heart,” Shak. 
A horney induration, or inflammation of the 
coats of the eye. Polling-pin, a piece of 
wood of a cylindrical form uſed in rolling 
paſte, A noxious humour in a hawk's 
toat. | 

To PIN, V. A. to faſten with pins; to 
make faſt, To join. To confine as in a 
pinfold. To hx. 

PIY/NCERS, S. [ pincette, Fr.] an inſtru- 
ment conſiſting of two legs moving on a 
rivet, with which nails are drawn, or any 
thing gripped which requires to be held faſt. 
Theclaws of an animal. 

To PINCH, V. A, ſ[pincer, Fr.] to 
ſqueeze between the fingers or teeth. To 
hold hard with an inſtrument. To ſqueeze 
till the fleſh is pained or livid. To preſs be- 
tween hard bodies. To diſtreſs or affect with 
pain, To gall, to fret, To drive to diffi- 
culties, to try thoroughly; to ſqueeze out 
what is contained, Neuterly, to act with 
force. To bear hard upon. To be puzzling. 
To ſpare, or be frugal. ; 

FINCH, S. 2 painful ſqueeze with the 
fing-rs. A pripe. ' A pain given. Oppreſ- 
bon. Difficulty or diſtreſs. As much as can 
be taken up between the tops of the fingers, 
gencral y applied to ſnuff, 

P 'NC USHION, S. a ſmall bag ſtuffed 
with bran or wool, in which pins are (tuck, 

PV\E, S. | pinus, Lat pin, Fr.] a tree 
which bears ſeeds in ſquamous cones, 

To PUNE, V. N. [| pinian, Sax. piien, 
Belg.] to languiſh, to wear away with an 
kind of miſery. To languiſh with deſire. 
Actively, to wear out, to walte with grief. 
To make to languiſh. To grieve for, or 
bemoan in ſilence. 

PI/NF-APPLE, S. a juicy fruit of a de- 
Hicious flavour, ſo called from its reſembling 
the cone of a pine tree. | 

" PYNEAL, Adj. | pineale, Fr.] reſembling 
a pine apple; an epithet given by Deſcartes, 
on account of its form, to the gland which 
he imagined to be the reſidence or ſeat of the 


ſoul. | 
PINFEA'THERED, Adj. having Feathers 

reſembling pins. e we 

feathers oniy beginning to ſheot, 


vg 


having the 


PIP 


PINFOLD, s. [from pindan, Sax. 
place in which ſheep are confined, 

PIN-MONEY, S8. mongy allowed a ui; 
— her private expences, without accounting 
or it, ' 


PINION, S. [eignen, Fr.] the joint -d inf 
the gxtremity of a wing, A wing. Ah ep! 
ther or qui, Ihe tooth of a ſmaller whe Wt, bo 
anſwering to that of a Jarger, In the plual Wor, 


fetters for the hands. 

To PINION, V. A. to bind the wing 
To confine by binding the wings, or the 
elbows cloſe to the body. To ſhackle. Ty 
bind to. 

PINK, S. [ pink, Belg.] a ſmall fragrant 
flower. An eye, generally applied to a {mil 
one, as, pink-eyed. Any thing fupremd 
excellent, A reddiſh colour, reſemb ing tha 
of a pink, uſed by painters, A kind of 
heavy, narrow-ſterned ſhip 3 from ping, 
Fr. A fiſh called the minnow, 

To PINK, V. A. to pierce with mil 
holes, Neuterly, to wink with the eyes 

PI/NNACE, S. [pinaſſe, Fr] à bog be. 
longing to a ſhip of war. It formerly (gab 
fed a ſmall floop or barge attending a largn 
thip. 

PINNACLE, S. [ Fr. inna, * 
tet, or elevation higher than the re 
building. A high ſpicing point. 

PI/NNER, S. the lappet of a head -die 
which hanys down looſe; a pin-maker, 

PINT, S. ſ ine, Sax. pinte, Fr.] in liquid 
meaſure, half a quart. In Medicine, a pound, 
or 12 ounces, * 

PIONEER, S. [picnier, Fr. from pun, 
Fr, which comes from peo, contracted of p- 
dito, a foot-ſoldier, formerly employes in 
digging. The Dutch word is [pagenicy, from 
rage, a ſpade, whence Junius imagines the 


FRO 
of the 


French borrowed pagenier, which was after. propr 
wards corrupted to pioneer] a ſoldier employed Naa 
in levelling roads, throwing up works, c ag! 
linking mines. SCA 
PONY, S. a large red flower, expanded ting t. 
in the form of a roſc. Nc 
PYOUS, Adj. [s, Lat. pieux, F. cat 
careful of the duties owed by created being I, 
to Gop or our parents Religious, Godly; . 
ſuch as is due to ſacred things. 1 
PI'OUSLY, Adv. with great devotion; ISM. 
religiouſly; in a pious manner, emme 
PIP, S. | pigpe, Belg. pipie, Fr.] a % pr. 
fluxion, or horny pellicle which grows e 


_ of the tongue in fowls. A ſpot on SS 
cards, 
To PVP, V. A. [ pipio, Lat.] te chirp 
cry as a bird, . 
PIPE, S. [pib, Brit. pipi, Sax. ] a} 
long hollow body or tube. 4 tube of clay, 
through which the-ſmoak of tobacco is drav® 
into the mouth. An inſtrument of wind 
muſic. The organs of voice or reſpiration, 
as, the wind-pipe, The key of the w 


P18 8 
n office in the Exchequer, ſo called becauſe 


e whole receipt is conveyed into it by 

eus of divers ſmall pipes, quills or chan- 
s water is into a ciſtern, A liquid 
ure containing two hogſheads, 

To PI'PE, V. N. to play on a pipe or 
vid inſtrument. To have a ſhrill ſound. 
+ PIPING, Adv. weak, feeble, ſickly. 
«| Ft, boiling, applied to water, or other li- 
al, ors, 
PI'PKIN, S. a ſmall earthen boiler. 
PIPPIN, S. {pup pynghe, Belg. ] a ſharp 
le, ſuppoſed to derive its name from the 
5 with which its ſkin is marked. 
UE, Adj. [Fr. pronounced peegue | 
offence taken. 111-will, Point or punc- 
io. Petty malevolence; nicety. 
To PIQUE, V. A. [picquer, Fr. pro- 
unced peek] to affect or touch with envy or 
lice by ſome off:nce. .To.offend ; to irri- 
t. Uſed with the. reciprocal pronouns and 
lowed by in or upon; to value or fix repu- 
n upon, as, a point. 


ed by two perſons, with only 32 cards; 
duces, threes, fours and fives being laid 
le. In Fortification, ſharp at one end, 
Ay ſhod with iron, uſcd in laying out 
bund and meaſuring its angles; or ; Hm 
0 the ground by the tents to tie horſes to; 
| likewiſe uſed to faſten the cords of 


ts, 

PMRACY, S. [piratica, Lat.] the act or 
ice of robbing or committing acts of 

ence on the high · ſea. 

(RATE, S. one that robs at ſea, Any 

er, A bookſeller who ſteals or clan- 
nely prints the copies of an author or 
book ſcller. 

oPIRATE, V. A. to rob at ſea; to 

Miſh 2 ſpurious edition in oppoſition to 


, proprietor of a book. 
ohe TIC AL, Adj. robbing on fea; 
„ng like a pirate. 


ISCA'TORY, Adj. [piſcatorius, Lat.] 
ing to fiſhes. 

SCUVOROUS, Adj. [piſcis and vero, 
| eating fiſh. 

SH, Interj, a word uſed to expreſs con- 
Mt, 


ISH, V. N. to expreſs contempt. 
iNMIRE, S. [ piſmiere, Belg.) an ant. 
emmet, 

PISS, V. N. [ pier, Fr. piſſen, Belg. ] 
ke water or urine. 

8s, S. urine. Animal water. 

-A BEb, S. one that makes utine 
. A yellow flower growing in the 


a) BURNT, Adj. of a brownith colour 
clay, ined by urine. 
am BN TACHIO, S. piftachia, Span.] a 
wind uit, of an oblong —— with a double 


ET, S. 1 a game at cards | 


tion, containing a kernel of a green co- 


PIT 
. FI'STOL,, S. [piftoler, Fr.] a ſmall hand 


: 4 PISTOL, V. A. to ſhoot with a 
iſtol, 

, PI'STOLE, S. [Fr.] a gold coin ſtruck 
in Spain and Italy, valued at about ſixteen 
ſhilling and fax pence ſterling, 

PISTON, S. [Fr.] the moveable part in 
ſeveral machines; that part of a pump or 

e on which the ſucker is fixed. 


ing 
PIT, S. | pit, pitt, Sax.] a hole in the 


ground, Abyſs; profundity. The grave. 
The ground on which cocks fight. The 
middle and lower part of a theatre, fronting 
the ſtage. Any hollow of the body, from 
tis, old Fr. Hence the arm-pit; the pit of 
the ſtomach. A dent made by the finger, 
or by the ſmall-pox. 

To PI'T, V. A. to fink into hollows. 

PI'TAPAT, S. [perhaps from pas a par, 
Fr. ſtep by ſtep, or parte, Fr. a flut- 
tering motion or palpitation, applied to the 
heart. A light quick ſtep. 

PITCH, S. [ pic, Sax. = Lat.] 2 black 
gummy juice, drawn by fire from the pine- 
tree, and inſpiſſated. Any degree or eleva- 
tion of height, from pitet, Fr. the highelt 
riſe. Degree, rate, ſize. State with reſpect 
to height, 

To PITCH, V. A. [apicciare, Ital.] to 
fix upon. To plant. To order regularly. 
To — headlong. To ſmear with pitch. 
To darken, To pave. Neuterly, to light 
or drop from a high place. To fall head. 
long, To fix a tent, or temporary habita- 
tion. To fix a choice. 

PI'TCHER, S. | pecher, Scot. ] an earthen 
veſſel or water-pot. An inſtrument to pierce 
the ground, | 

PI/'TCHFORK, S. a fork with which 
corn or hay is thrown into waggons. 

PITCHINESS, S. blackneſs. Darkneſs, 
The quality of reſembling pitch, 

PTCA, Adj. ſmeared or daub-d with 
pitch; having the qualities of pitch, Black; 
dark, diſmal. 

PI'T-COAL, S. coal dug out of pitss 
foſſiſe coal. 8 

PI'TEOQUS, Adj. fig] forrowful; ex- 
cuing pity; mournful; tender; compaſ- 
ſionate; wretched, Paltery. Pititul. 

PI'TMAN, S. he that works in the pit 
in ſawing timber. 

PI'TEAW, S. a ſaw uſcd by two men, 
one of which is in a pit. 

PITE'CU3LY, Adv. in ſuch a minner 
as to cauſe pity or compaſſion. 

PI'TEOUSNESS, S. the quality of ex- 
citing or expreſſing pity. Tendernefs. 

PUTFAL, S. a pit dug and covered, into 
which a perſon falls unexpettediy. 

PUETH, S. | pitte, Belg. } the ſoft pore 
in the midſt or wood, Marrow of the 


plant. Strength. Force, Energy. Cogency,\ 
3 


Weight, 


emcee 


__— — ——— ——  — — ——j— — — — 
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Weight. Moment, The quinteſſence or 
chief part ; principal part. | 

PI'THILY, Adv. with force or energy. 

PIT HINFS5, S. force 01 energy. 

PVTHLESS, Adj. without pith ; waiting 
force, or energy. 

 PYTHY, Adj. conſiſting of pith, applied 
- wood ; ſtrong or energetic, applied to 

ile. 

PI'TTABLL, Adj. 'pitayable, Fr.] de- 
ſerving pity, or compaſſion. 

PI'1}FUL, Adj. melancholy, moving 
compaſſion; compaſſionate ; paltry ; con- 
temptible. The laſt ſenſe is moſt in uſe. 

PITIFULLY, Adv. mournfully; in a 
mournful, compaſſionate, or contemptible 
manner; deſpicably. 

PI'TIFULNESS, S. tenderneſs ; mercy, 
compaſſion. De ſpicableneſt. 

PVTILESSLY, Adv. without pity, mer- 

„or compaſſion. 

PI TILESSNESS, S. want of compaſ 


ſion. 
pr ILEss, Adj. wanting 'plty or com- 
aſſion; mercileſs. 


PI'TT ANC E, S. [pittance, Fr.] an al- 


Jowance or proportion of meat in a monaſ 
try. A ſmall portion, 

PVTY, S. [fitie, Fr. pieta, Ital.] com- 
age} ſympathy with ,miſery ; the qua- 

ity of feeling or compaſſionating the pains 
and diſtreſſcs of another, A ground or ob- 
ject of pity. Calamity. | 

To PII Y, V. A. to ſympathiſe, or feel 
the misfortunes of another. To compaſſi- 
onate miſet y, 

PUYVOT, S. [Fr.] a pin on which any 
thing turns. | 

PIX, S. [pixis, Lat.] a cheſt or box 
in which the conſecrated hoſt is Kept in 
churches. 

PLA'CABLE, Adj. [placabilis, Lat.] poſ- 
ſible to be appeaſed. 

PLACABITLITY, PLA'CABLENESS, S. 
the quality of being willing to be appeaſed. 

PLACAR'D, PLACA'RT, S. | plakarrt, 
Bclg. placard. Fr.] a declaration or mani- 
feſto ; an edict. 

PLA'CE, S. [Fr. piaxze, ial. flatea, 
Lat.] particular portion of ſpace : that part 
of immoveable ſpace which any body poſ- 
ſeſſes. The relation of diſtance between 
any thing, and any two or more points, 
conſidered as keeping the ſame diſtance one 
with another. Locality. A feat or feſi- 
dence. A paſſage in a book. Exiſtence, or 
ſtate of operating. Rank. Prudence. An 
office cr puble employment. Room. 
Ground, A kind or atca ſurrounded with 
houſes. ** St. James's Place. | 

To PLA'Ck, V. A. to put into any 
place, rank, or condition. To fix, ſcttie, 
or eſtabliſh, To put out at interelt, applied 
to money. 


53. LY 
| PLA/TID, Adj. [plecidus, Lit.) gen 
quiet; kind, ſoft, mild, not turvulcn, 

PLA'CIDLY, Adv, in a gentle, ki 
quiet, or mild manner. | 

PLACIT, 8s {placitum, Lat.] a dect 
A determination. 

PLACKET, or PLA'QUET, S. a pe 
coat. 

PLA'GTARISM, 8. theft; literary the 
or the ct of ſtealing the thoughts of, 
works of an author, without owning it, 

PLA'GIARY, S. a thief in literature 
one who makes uſe of the thoughts of 
author as if they were his own ; the ci 
of literary theft, 

PLAYGUE, S. [plaghe, Belg. plage, Tet 
a peſtilence ; a moral and contagious diſal 
A ſtate of miſery. Any thing emiven 
troubleſome, or vexatious 

To PLA'GUE, V. A. to infe& with pd 
lence or a moral diſeaſe, To vex, tuna 
or teaze, | 

PLA'GUILY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
to torment or vex much. Horribly, 
low word, 

PLA'GUY, S. vexatious or troubleſon 

PLAVICE, S. ſplare, Belg. } a flat fiſh, 


| PLAID, S. I Scot. plar, Ruff. } « ſtriped 


variegated cloth : An outer looſe weed fx 
merly worn much by the highlanders in ka 
land, but forbidden by ct of parliament, 
LA'IN, Adj nus, Lat.) {moot 
level ; flat; free from ruggedneſs or pu 
tuberance Void of ornament. Sime 
artleſs. Unlearned Open. Mere. Fs 
dent, clear, not obſcure, applied to tut 
Not varied by art. 

| PLA*IN, Adv, eafily diſcovered. N 
obſcure, Diſtinctly, articulately, applicdt 
pronunciation, In a ſimple, open, 1p 
but ſincere manner, | 

PLA'IN, S. level ground. A flat. 
field of battle. 

To PLA'IN, V. A. to make ſmooll 
even, or leyel. Neuterly, to bewail, plat 


plaindre, Fr, 


PLAINDEALINC, Adj. Qing side 
artifice, | 

PLA'INDEALING, S. conduct or 8 
nagement, free from artifice. 
PLAINLY, Adv. levelly ; flatly; u 
ſpeciouſſy; without ornament, glols, ort 
fice. Evidently; clearly ; not obſcureh 
PLA'INNESS, S. levelneſs; Patuch 
the quality of being ſmeoth or level. U 
quality of being free from ornament, dea 
fraud, or obſcurity ; ſincerity. 
PLANT, S. [plointe, Fr.] an open ch 
ſion of ſorrow or grief. A complaint, 
mentation. 

PLA'INTIFF, S. | plaintiff, Fr.) one 
commences a ſvit in law again ft another 
PLAINTIFF, 4 dj. complaining. 
if of a wound. Prior. * 
 _ PLAINT 


by 


ute of 
d it a 
ture fre 
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ſo, X 3 


2 
VINTIVE, Adj. lamenting ; 


f ſorrow, or complaint. 
AN WORK, S. needle-work, with- 
broidery. | 
Ir, S. a fould or double. 
 PLAIT, V. A. to fold or double. 
cave or braid, applied to hair, to in- 
to involve. 
AN, S. [Fr.] a ſcheme, form or mo- 
A plot of any building or form of any 
hid down on paper. 
ANCHED, Adj. ſ from planch, Fr.] 
of boards. A planched gate. Shak. 
A'NCHER, S. [Fr.] a board cr plank. 
ANE, S. [planus, Lat. Plain is uſed 
ular language, and plane in Geometry 
el ſurface. An inſtrument uſed in 
thing the ſurface of boardg, A tree, 
platanus, Lat. plane, platane, Fr. 
PLANE, v. A. planer, Fr.] to 
level. To ſmooth from inequalities 
plane. 
NET. S. [planera, Lat.] a ſtar, which 
ne! ves its ſituation in the heavens and re- 
round an orbit. Planets are the wan- 
g ſtars, and which are not like the fixt 
always in the ſame poſition to cach 
: we now number the earth among 
pimary planets, becauſe we know it 
round the ſun, as Saturn, Jupiter, 
Venus, apvd Mercury do; and that in 
or circle” between Mars and Venus. 
VNETARY, Adj. [planetaire, Fr.] of 
ature of a planet. Belonging to, per- 
by, or under the dominion of, a 


NETSTRUCK, Adj. blaſted. Luna- 


LAYIFO'LIOUS, Adj ſplanus, Lat.] 

any, haviag only plain leaves, ſet to- 
in circular rows round a center, 

0PLA'NISH, V. A. to beat, poliſh, or 

th by a hammer. 

3 S. one who beats plate 

oo ed. 
LANISPHERE, S. [planus, Lat. and 

re] a ſphere projected on a plane. 

LA'NK, S. \planche, Fr.] a chick, long, 

ſtrong board, 

"PLA'NK, V. A. to cover with or lay 


ks, 
LANT, s [Fr. nta, Lat.] any thin 
luced from Ga An — L. — 
tute of ſenſe, produced by the earth, to 
d it adheres by its roots, and receives 
ure from it. A ſapling. 

„PLANT. 2. A. to put or ſet in the 
d in order to grow, To cultivate, To 
* or fit, To ſettle a country. To 
properly, applied to 'cannou, To 
"ate; to generats, 

ANTAGE, S. an herb, 

LAYNTAIN, s. [Fr] an hetb.” A 
n the Weſt-Indies. 


| 


expreſ. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


PLA 
A place planted, A colony. Introduction 
or eſt .bliſhment. ' 

PLANTER, S. a perſon that ſets or cul- 
tivates any vegetable. One that ſpreaes of 
introduces a doctrine or religion. 

PLA'SH, S. (pleſche; Belg.] a puddle or 
ſmall piece of ſtanding water. Wet occa- 
ſioned by daſhing water in walking, or by 
accident, 

10 PLA'SH, S. to interweave brahches. 
To wet by daſhing water. SY 

PLA'STER, S. | plaftre, Ft.] a ſub#ance 
made of water and tome abſorb cut matter, 
25 lime, Cc. with which walls are covered, 
A glutinous ſalve, from emplaſlr um, Lat. 

To PLA'STER, V. A. | plaſtrer, Fr.] 
to cover or overlay as with plaſter. To co- 
ver as if with platter, To cover with ſome 
glutinous ſubſtance. | 

PLA'STIC, Adj. [maeramcs, Gr.] hav- 
ing the power of giving form to, 

PLA'STRON, ». Fr.] a piece of leather 
ſtuffed, uſed by perſc is to receive the thruſlis 
made in learning to fence, in order to te- 
ceive the puſhes made at them. 

To PLAT, V. A. to weave; to make 
by texture, 

FLAT, S. [plat, Sax. ] a ſmall piece of 

und, 

PLATA, a large river of S. America, 
which has its ſource in the andience of Los- 
Charcas, in Peru, and crofling Paraguay, 
falls into the N. Sea, It is exceeding broad, 
and near i;'s mouth it is no iefs than 150 
miles over. 
in Paraquay, whoſe principal towns are, 
Santa Fe, Buenos Ayres, Corrientes, and 
Santa Luſia, I here is alſo an iſland of this 
name in Peru, on the coaſt of the audience 
of Quito, It is about five miles in length, 
and four in breadth, and is ſurrounded by 
high craggy rocks. 

PLATE, S. | Belg. a piece of metal 
beat out, Wrought hlver. A ſmall ſhallow 
veſſel on which meat is eaten, fiom plat; 
Fr. 

To PLꝰY TE, V. A. to cover with plates. 
To arm with plates. 7o beat into thin 
pieces. 

PLA'TEN, S. among printets, the flat 
part of a preſs whereby the impreſſion ts 
made. 

FLA"TFORM, S. the ſketch of any thing 
delineated on a horizontal or plain lurface. 
A place laid out after any model. The level 
place before a fortification. A ſcheme, a 
lan. . 

PLATOON, S. [a corruption of pelateær, 
Fr.] a fimail ſquare body of forty or fifty 
mulkexgers, drawn out of a batallion of 
foot,” when they form the hollow ſquare. 

PLA'TER, 5. a large diſh, generally of 
earthgn ware. 


PLA'UDLT, PLA'UDITE, s. [f:om 


n 8. the act of planting. | 


laudite, Lit. } 3ppiauſe, A ſhout, 
* L! F PLAU- 


It gives its name to a province 


PLE 


PLAUSTBI'LITY, s. f plauſtbilite, Fr. 


= 
8 appearance of right, though 
Hot 1. - 

P:,AUSTBLE, Adj. [Fr. lauſibilis, Lat.] 
ſpecious ; popular; tuch as gains approba- 
tion from its appearing true or right, when 
it really was not ſo. . 

PLA/USIBLENESS, S. fpeciouſneſs ; the 
quality of appearing true or right when it 
is not ſo. | 

PLA'USIBLY, Adv. ſpeciouſly; with 
fair ſhow ; in ſuch a manner as to appea 
right when not ſo, 

FAU“ DIVE, AC). [plauſus, Lat. ] applaud- 
ing. Plauſible. 

To PLA'Y, V. N. [(l gan, Sax. ] to fro- 
lie; to do ſoreth:ng not as a taſk, but for 
pleaſure, To exerciſe one's ſelf in ſports, 
pleaſures, or paſtimes. To toy. To be 
diſmiſſed from work. To deceive by an 
aſſumed character, uſed with n To 
gime. To operate, or act applie to any 
thing in mot on. To move wantonly. To 
act a part in a drama. To act or aſſume any 
character. Adtively, to put in action or 
motion. To perſonate or perform any 
character on the ſtage or in life; to mock, to 
practice illuſion; to ute as an inſtrument of 
malic. | 
PLA, S. diſmiflion from work. Not 
work. Amuſement. A dramatic perform- 
ance in which characters are introduced and 
perfonated. *Game., Practice of gaming. 
Action. The act of touching, or ſounding 
a muſical inſtrument. Room for motion. 
A late of agitation or motion, Liberty of 
acting. 

PLA'YBOOK, 8 a bock of dramatic com- 
poſitions. 

PLA'YDAY, S. a day in which work is 
abſtained from. f 

PLA“ VER, S. one that performs any cha- 
racter on the ſtage. One engaged in gam 
ing. An idler ; a Jazy perſon ; one who 
touches muſical inſtruments, 

PLA'YFELLOW, S. a companion in 
amuſement. | 

PLAYFUL, 47. fond of diverſion ; 
ſportive. 

PLA'YTHING, S. a toy to play with. 

PI. AVW RIGHT, S. a writer of plays. 

P. Ea, S. [plaid, old Fr.] allegation 
apology ; excuſt. The act or form of plead- 
ing Any thing urged in defence, excuſe, 
or vindication, . 

To PLEA'CH, v A. Aer, Fr.] to 
bend ot interue. ve. With gleacht arms.“ 
Shak, 

To PLEAD, V. N. feder, Fr.] to 
argue before a count of juice. To ſpeak in 
an argumentative way, for vor againſt. Ac- 
tively, to defend. 10 alledge in favour or 
argument. To alledge ; to diſcuſs, 

Pi.F A'SANCE, S. plaiſance, Fr.] gaicty 
er nierriment. | 


PLE 


PLEA'SANT, Adj. [ plaiſant, Fr 
ing delight ; delightful, rateful u 


ſenſes. Good-humonmed, Cheartul, —. 

or lively. Trifling, or more apt ton; th 

perſon imile than produce convidtion, 4 
PLEA'3AN1LY, Adv. in ſuch an "NT 


as to give delight. 


In good-humour, 
ly; merrily, 
4 


Lightly or lud.crouſly 
PLEAS'ANTNESS, S. the ſtated 
pleaſant. Thequality which excites (i 
gaiety, pleaſure or chearfulneſs, 
PLEA'SANTRY, S. meriiment; g 
A ſprightly expreſſion ; lively talk, 
To PLE'ASE, V. A. [ plaire, Fr. x 


Lat. to delight, gratify, humonr, lat of A, 
or content. To obtain favour from, DAN 
be pleaſed, is uſed to im ly, to like of « lic ; 
ſent. To be pleaſed hers to appear high ' 


, 
to favour, Neuterly, to give delight 


pleaſure. To gain approbation. To 
or chuſe. To condeſcend or comply. 
PLEA'SINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a ma 


as ty g. ve ſ-tisfaQtion or delight. wy 
PLEA'SURABLE, Adj. delightful; EUR: 
fordiog great delight. FR 
PLEA SURE, S. | plaifr, Fr.] del . ſup 


the delight which arites in the mind 
contemplation or enjoyment of ſome! 
agrecable. Gratification of the paſſin 
ſenſes. Approbatton, Arbitrary will 
diate of the will ; choice, 
To PLEA'SURE, V. A, to plak 
gratify. 
 PLEBF'IAN, S. [ plebeius, Lat.) on 
the common or tower le, 
PLEBEIAN, Adj. conſiſting of t 
people; popular; common; vulgar ; los 
PLEDGE, S. [ pleige, Fr. pieggi, | 


VER 

any thing given by way of ſecurity or . * 
a gage, a ſurety, a bail, an hoſtage, PL 
To PLEDGE, V. A. to give as a8 pe 01 


rity. To put in pawn, To invite to“ 
by accepting the cup or health after 200 


To ſecure as a pledge. Bel 
PLEDGET, 8. I plagghe, Belg ] une 
maſs of liot. bor; 
PLENARILY, Adv. in a full orb. 
plete manner. Apl 
PLE/NARY, Adj. [ plenus, Lat.] Mer 
complete. de (qi 
PLENT'BOTENT, Adj. [ fc. 
Lat.] having full power, PLC 
PLENJPOTE/NYTIARY, S. one ins f 
with diſcretionary o: full power. doſe 
P. NIS T, S. | plenus, Lat,] one DD 
denics a vacuum, or holds that all s 
full of matter. a 'T 
PLE'NITUDE, S. [ plenitudo, Lit.) i. ' 
ne's, oppoſed to emptinets. Re": © 
ae tulneſs. Abundance, or de rm 
Completion Exubcrance, ; ay. 
PLE/N TEOUS. Adj. abounding; "ion 
berant ; copious ; in large quantities. 


tul, Fertile. 


LO 
NNTEOUSNESS, S. ſruitfulneſs; 


4nce; fertility, 
NTIFUL, Adj. copious ; abound- 
exuberantly z in large quantities, 


ful. 

ENTIFULLY, Adj. largely; copi- 
ot ahundantly. 

ENTIFULNESS, S. the ſtate of be- 
| great quantities, Abundance ; ferti- 


ITI, S. abundance, A quantity 
than enough. Fruittulneſs, Exube- 
A ſtate in which every want may be 
1 Uſed ſometimes burbaroully in- 
of plentiful. | | 
FONASM, S. [ plecnsſmus, Lat.] in 
ric, a figure by which more words 
{ than are neceſſary. 

ETHO'RA, S. [G,] a ſtate in which 
ſels are fuller of humours than is 
ble to a natural Nate or health, 
THOR V, S. fullneſs of the veſſels. 
ef of habit, : 

URI, Y. S. | fleurife, Fr.] an in- 
ution of the pleura, remedied by eva- 
jo, ſuppuration or expectoration. 
EURITIC, PLEURTTICAL, Adj. 
1 with a pleutiſy; denoting a plcu- 


VABLE, Adj. [Fr. from plier, Fr.] 
lo be bent, or prevailed upon ; flexi- 


LANCY, S. the quality of being eaſily 


Nr, S. [Fr.] bending. Tough; 
e; limber. Eaſy to take form. Com- 
or ealily perſuaded. 

ERS, ; an inſtrument by which any 
s held in order to bend it. 

PLYGHT, V. A. [plichen, Belg.] 
e or give as a ſecurity, To upbraid 


Ve 

Hr, S. [derived by Skinner from 
Belg. But as Junius obſerves, it 
rather to be derived from plibt, Sax. 
dor preſſing danger, it being generally 
a bad ſenſe} a condition or ſlate. Good 
A pledge. 

NTA, S. [ ryubie, Gr.] in Architec- 
de ſquare which ſerves as a foundation 
diſe of a pillar, 

O D, V. A, [ plegben, Belg.] to 
woll, drudge, or iabour hard. To 
doſcly and in a dull manner. 


4 us man or ſtudent. 

e] T, S. lat, Sax. I a ſmall extent of 
„ plantation laid out. A form, 
* or ſcheme. A conſpiracy, or ſecret 


armed againſt another. The intrigue 
„ A ſtratagem, Contrivance, A 
Ombination to any ill eng. 

PLOT, v. A. to form ſchemes of 
t againſt another. To contrive. 
ne. Aftively, to plan, To de- 


DDER, S. a dull, heavy, ſtupid, and | i 


/ 


V, PL U- 


ſcribe or delineate the form of a building or 
a piece of ground, | 

PLO'VER, S. ( pluvier, Fr.] a kind of 
bird called alſo a lapwing. 

PLOU'GH, S. | jt;g, Sax] an inſtru- 
ment uſed in huſbandry, to cut furrows in 
_ earth ; to receive the ſeed. A kind of 

ane. 

10 PLO GH, V. N. to turn up the 
ground with a pliough. Adlively, to turn 
up the ground in turrows by a plough. To 
cut or divide, applied to navigation. © To 
plough the ocean.“ To tear in turrows. 

FLOU'GHMAN, S. one that uſcs the 
plough : a groſs ignorant ruſlic. 

PLOU'GH-MONDAY, S. the Monday 
next after tweltth-day. 

PLOU"GH-SHAKE, S. that part of the 

plough which is perpendicular to the coul- 
ter. 
To pLU CK, V A. [ pluccian, Sax. ] to 
pull with nimbleneſs ; to inatch. To ſtrip off 
teathers, applied to towls, To pluck wp 4 
hear f or ſpirit, ſignifies to aſſume courage. 

PLU'CK, S. a quick and forcible pull, 
The heart, liver, and lights of an animal, 
from plucſa, Pol. 

Pi.U'G, S. [ plugg, Swed:] a ftopple ; any 
thing driven by force into another thing. 

10 PLUG, v. A. to fiop with a plug. 

PLUM, S. [um, plyme, plumbleda, Sax. 
blumm, blome, Dan. ſometimes written 
plumb, and, if derived from 13 not 
improperly, though cenſured by Jonſon} it 
has a dell Maped empalement of one leaf 
cut into five points, five large roundiſh pe- 
tals, and from twenty to thirty lamina, A 
roundiſh fruit ; raiſin 3 grapes dried in the 
ſun. The ſpecies are 33. 4 railin or grape 
dried. In city cant, the ſum of 100,003 


pounds, 
PLU'MAGE, S. [Fr.] feathers. A ſait 
of feathers. 
PLU'MB, S. plomb, — a plummet or 
iece of lead at the end of a line 
pLU MB, Adj. (trait dqwa ; perpendicular 
ly to the horizon 
To PLUMB, V. A. to ſound, or ſearch 
by a line with a weight at its end. To re- 
ulate or meaſure any work by a plummet. 
PLUMBER, S. | plombier, Lat.j a perſon 
who manufactures or works upon z pro- 
nounced plummer. 


PLU'MB-CAKE, S. a cake with raiſins in 
t. 
PLUME, S. Ft. puma, Lat.] the feather 


of a bird. Feathers worn as an ornament, 
Figuratively, pride. A token of honour or 
prize. Towering mien. In Botany, that 
part of the ſeed of a plant, which in its 
rowth becomes the trunk. 
To PLU'ME, V. A, to pick and adjuſt 
the feathers. To ſtrip off feathers, from 
plumer, Fr. Figuratively, to ſtrip or Plunder. 
Llz ; To 


PLU 
To place as a plume. To adorn with plumes, | 


To pride one's ſelf on any account. 
} PLUMIPEDE, S. [| plums, and pes, Lat.) 
a fowl with feathers on its feet. 

PLU'MMET, S. a weight of lead bung 
on a ſtring, by which Jepths are ſoun d or 
meaſured, and ſtraitneſs or perpend.cularity 
is determined. Any weight. A kind of 
pencil made of lead, uſed in drawing lines in 
writing-books. 

PLU'MOUS, Adj. © p/:meux, Fr plumo- 
ſus, Lat.] feathery ; reſembling feathers. 

PLU'MP, Adj. [Skinner derives it from 

mele, Fr. round and ful! like an app'e ; but, 
as Johnſon hints, it may be derived from 

lumb, x perſon who is Juſty, being conſ-qu-nt- 
y heavy] ſleek ; full of A.ſh. Fat, full, and 
tmonorth, 

PLU'MP, S. a knot, tuft, or tluſier; ſe- 
veral joined in one maſs, 

To PU Mp, V. A. to fatten, ſwell, or 
make large, Neuterly, to be ſwollen or 
fat. To fall like lead into water, formed 
either fro plumbus, Lat. lead, or from the 
ſound. 

PLU'MPER, S. ſomething held in the 
mouth ro ſwell out the cheeks. . 

PLU'MPNESS, S. fullneſs ; the ſtate of 
being fleſhy, fat, or in good caſe. 
PMI, Adj, [plume Lat. ] covered with 
feathers. Feathered, 

To PLU'NDER, v. A. \ plunderen, Belg.) 
to pillage ; to rob in an hoſhle way; to de- 
prive a perſon of his property, either as an 
enemy at war or as a thief, | 

Pi. UNDER, S. ſpoils yotten in war. 

PLU'NDERER, S. one that takes away 
the property of another, as an enemy in 
_ or as a thief, A pillager; a rob- 


To PL UN GE, V. A. [plonger, Fr.] to 
force ſuddenly under water or any liquor, 
To put ſuddenly into a different fate. 
* Plung'd in deep diſtreſs. Neuterly, to dive 
or ſink ſuddenly under water. To fall or 
ruſh into any hazard or diſtreſs. 

PLUNGE, S. the act of putting or ſink- 
ing under water. A difficulty, A ftrair, 
or diſtreſs. 

PLURAL, Adj. [ phuratis, Lat] you 
Ing more than one. 10 Grammar, a vis 
tion of a noun, by which it ſignifies in mo- 
dern languages more than one. 

PLUR A*LIST, S. | pluralifle, Fr.] a 
clergyman that holds more than one eccie- 
ſiaſtical benefice with cure of ſouls. 

PLURALITY, S. ſ pluralite, Fr.] the 

late of having a great number, A number 
more than one. More than one cure of 


ſouls, The yreater number, A msjo- 


ſea. 


. pity, 
P LUSH, S. [ pelucke, Fr.] a kind of fhag- 


gy cloth. Shag. 


POA 


PLU'SHER, S. a fea-filb, reſem i 


* * 

o PLY', V. A. 1 plien, old Beh 
work on any thing with cloſeneſs, 41 
and aſſiduity. 
To keep buſy. To pradtife diligenth, 
ſolicit importenately. | 


to buſy one's ſe'f. 

PLY!', S. a bent, turn, form, « 
A plait or fold. 

PLYMOUTH, a ſea-port town: 
vonſhire with two markets on Mandays 
Thurſdays, and two fairs, on Jan 
and September 21, for horned ck 
woolen cloth. It is ſeated on the river! 
and near the Tamer, where they fall w 
It contains two pariſh church, 
one of the moſt important places in the 
dom, being a place of great (trengt 
very well fortified. It is alſo a (la 
bu'lding and laying up men of war be 
to the royal navy, being capable of 
ing a vaſt number of ſhips, It is 20 
tion, and has four charity-ſchools, a 
pital, and a workhouſe, and ſends to! 
bers to parliament. It is gevernel 
mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, a 
common councilmen, Beſides the 
churches, there is one about half 2 mi 
of the town, and a chapel in the duc 
The town conſiſts of about 800 bout 
indifferently built, w th about 60 hat 
the dock, moſt of which laſt ere nev 
ings. The ſtreets are paved. It is 4; 
S. W. of Exeter, and 216 W. by S. « 
don, Lon 11, 7. lat Fo. 26. 

PNEUMA'TIC, PNEUMA'TICA 
[from Ta, Gr.] moved by the 
belonging or relative to the wind. 

PNEUMA'TICS, S. a branch of n 
nics, which conſiders or comprelie! 
doctrine according to which air is cond 
rarified or gravitated, In the ſchos 


doctrine of ſpirits, as God, angels, 


ſouls of men. 

PO, a lerye celebrated river of Italy. 
has its ſource at mount Viſb in pit 
and on the confines of Dauphiny. ! 
through Picdmont, Montferi at the l 
and dutchy of Mantua. From tis 
runs on to the borders of the Parma 
a part of the Modeneſe, and having g 
the Ferrareſe, it begins to divide #3 
ruolo, and proceeds to diſehai ge itfel! 
gulph of Venice by four p incips' 
As it paſſes along it rec: ives {ev 
vers, and oftentimes overflows its k 
doing a great deal of miſchief ; the 
whic is, that moſt of thoſe rivers & 
from the Alps, and are encreaſed 9 
melting of the ſnow. 


To FU'ACH, V. A. L Pecia 


o employ with dig 


Newterly, to 
proffer ſervioe. To bend, from ply, 
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an egg.” To ſtab, kill, or pierce, from | appl 


picbe, Fr, a pocket, Neuterly, to ſteal 

kill game. 

=> begin without completing, To be 
amp. 

PO'ACHER, S. a perſon who ſtcals 
ame. ; | 
PO'ACHY, Adj. damp, marſhy. 

PO'CK, S. ¶ pocca, Sax.} a puſtule raiſed 
by the ſmall-pox. . Tt 
POCKET, S. [ pocra, poc ha, poba, Sax. 

poke, pockſack, Belg. poche, gocher, Fr.] a 

ſmall bag inſerted in, or worn on the ——_ 


of cloaths. 


To POCKET, v. A. I pocheter, Fr.] to 

in the pocket. 

PO'CKET-3OOK, S. a book carried in 
the pocket, uſed in taking haſty minutes or 
memorandums. 

PO'CK-HOLE, S. a pit made by the 
ſmall- pox. 

PO/CKINESS, S. the quality or ſtate of 
being pocky, 

PU/CKY, Adj. io fected with the pox. 

POD, S. Cod, bude, Belg. a liule houſe] 
the capſule or caſe of ſeeds, 

PO'DGE, S, a puddle, a plaſh. 

POEM, S. [ poeme, Fr. poema, Lat.] the 
work or compolition of a poet. A meirical 
compolition, ; 

PO'ESY, S. [peoefie, Fr. poefis, Lat.] the 
art of writing poems or metr cal compoli- 
tions in verſe, A ſhort conceit engraved on 
a ring. 


POK 


to writings. 


POIN'T, S. [pronounced pint ; point, 


to boil lightly, or in the ſhell, To 5 5 jercing, or painful. Satiried z kenny 


o be damp; a cant word, | poin&, Fr. from punum, Lar.] the ibarp 


end of any inſtrument. A firing with a tag 
E the end. An hcadland or promontot y. 
The (ting of an epigram, An indiviſible 
part of ſpace or time. A quantity that has 
no parts, A moment, applied to time. A 
part required of time or ſpace ; a critical mo- 
ment. Degree or ftate. PunQilio, or nicety, 
One of the degrees into which the horizon 
or mariner's compaſs is divided. A particular 
place to which any thing is directed. Reſ- 
pet or regard, Aim. The object of a 
perſon's wiſh or action. A particular in- 
ſtance or example. A ſingle poſition or aſ- 


war. Shak. Point blank, alluding to an 
arrow's being ſhot to the point blank or white 
mark. Point de wiſe, exactly, or in the point 
of view, A maik or pes iod uſed to diſtin. 
guiſh rhe diviſions of a diſcourſe. 

To POUNT, V. A. to ſharpen, forge, or 
g ind to a ſharp end or point. To dect to- 
wards an objeft. To direct the eye or not ice, 
by diretting the finger towards the object. 
[To direct towards a place. To diſtinguiſh 
words or ſentences by points, marks or (tops, 
To how, applied to hounds. 

POINTED, Part. ſharp; ſharp at the 
end. Epigrammatical, or abounding in wit, 
or conceits. | 
| POINTEL, S. any thing on a point. 
POUNTER, S. any thing uſed to ſhow or 


PO'ET, S. | poete, Fr. poeta, Lat.) an au- 
thor who invents or compoſes in verſe. A 
writer of poems; an author of fiction, 

POETA'SLER, S. [Lat.] an ignorant 
pretender to poetry. A vile poet. 

4 ETESS, S. a woman who compoſes in 
verſe, 


direct with. Any thing that points. A cog 
that diſcovers game to iportſmen. 
PU/INTLESS, Adj. blunt; dull; not 
ſharp, 
POVSON, S. [Fr.] in Medicine, an 
animal, vegetable or miners] body, whic 
deſtroys life though taken in ſmall quantities, 


POE'TIC, POETICAL, Adj. [ poetigue, 
Fr.] expreſſed in poetry or verſe; having 
all the harmony of numbers and fertility of 
invention that conſtitute a poem, Pertaining 
to poetry. 

POE' TICALLY, Adv. by the fiction of 
poetry, With all the harmony of numbers 
and fertility of invention that conſtitute a 

m or poet. 

To POET IZE, v. N. tiſer, Fr.] to 
write verſes. To write Map , 

PO'ETRESS, S. { poctria, Lat.] a woman 
who writes verſcs. 

PO'ETRY, S. [ne, Gr.] the art of 
come oling pieces in verſe. Pieces in verſe. 
Poetical pieces. 

POI'GNANCY, S. a. ſharpneſs. The 
oor es ſtimulating or raiſing a biting ſcn- 
Aton in the palate, Aſperity, or the power of 
Initating, 

POI'GNANT, Adj. Hrr.] ſharp. Sti- 
tulating the palate ; applied to tails, Se 


b 


ind by means not obvious to the ſenſes. 
Venom. 

To POTSON, V. A. to aſſect with poiſon, 
To kill with any mineral, animal, or vege- 
table ſubſtance. To corrupt or taint, 
 POVSONOUS, Adj. deftruQtive, perni- 
cious, or de(lroying life though taken in 
\ma/l quantities. 


a horſe. A graving tool. $ 

POVZE, S. peidt FI.] weight, force, or 
tending toward» the centie. Aquipoiſe. Ba- 
lance, or the Rate of a balance in which both 
ſcales continue even. A regulating power, 

To POVSE, V. A. [ peſer, * balance, 
hold, or place in equibhrio. To counter- 
balance, To oppreſs with weight, followed 
by denn. To weigh. 

POKEF, S. a pocket or ſmall bag. 

To PO'KE, V. A. ela, Sued. ] to feel 
in the dark. To ſearch tot any thing with a 


long in ſlrument. 
PO'KER, 


ſertion. A note or tune. A point of 


POUTREL, S. armour for the breaſt of 


{ 
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POKER, 8. an iron bar with which fires 
are ſtirred. . 

POLAND, a large kingdom of Furope. 
It is bounded on the W. by the Baltick 1ca, 
Brandenburg, and Sileſia; on the S. by 
Hu gary, Tranſilvania, and Moldavia ; and 
on the N. and E. by the dominions of Ruſſia, 
It is divided into three large parts, namely, 
Great Poland, Little Poland, and the dutehy 
of Lithuania, each of which is again divided 
into ſeveral palatinates, or provinces. The 
gov: rnment of Poland is monerehie -;] and 
ariftocratical, and is the only kingdom in 
Europe which, at preſent, is elective. The 
king is elected by a general diet called toge- 
ther by the archbiſhop of Gneſna, who i: 
the chief of the republick during the inter 
regnum.. This dict is held in the open field, 
in a kind of large hall erected for that pur 

fe, above a mile from Warſaw, When 
bo is choſen he is obliged to take an oath, 
that he will maintain the privileges of the 
yepubhck c-lled the P:fta Conventa. After 
his corona ion he may diſpoſe of the vacant 
hen fices, and the offices both civil and mi- 
liary. He has a ſettled revenue of 14c,ccol. 
a hear, and cannot, by his own authority. 
raife any new taxes, or change any law, The 
ariftocracy of this republick confiſts in the 
ſenate and gener] diet. The ſenate is com- 
poled of the biſnops, great officers, palatines, 
and governors of towns, who, with the 
king, 1eyuiate the affans of the kingdom, 
and prevent him from do.ng any thing againſt 
the liberty of the country. The general 
diets, which are aſſembles of all the nobility, 
pught to be held every two years; but they 
meet oftener when there is any important 
afFair upon the carpet. Before a general diet 
is held, the king ſends circular letters to the 
. palatines, declaring what the affairs are that the 
a ſlembſies are to deliberate upon. Upon. this 
there is a particular diet in every palatinate, 
wherein nothing can be determined without 
1 general conſent; for if one gentleman op- 
poſes the opinion of the aſſembly, it is 
obliged to break up; and that palatingte, 
from this time, can have no voice in the 
general diet. There likewiſe they muſt al} 
be vnanimous ; for one ſenator, or nuncio, 
cn {top the proceedings of the whole, The 
Poles, or Polanders, are large, well-made, 
and robuſt, and the nobility are kind to 
ſtrangers, and generally tpcak ſeveral lan- 
guages. The burgers, or citizens, can have 
no eſtates, but the houſes in the towns, and 
a little land for about three miles round 
them. I he peaſonts are poor, miſerable, and 
cowniſh ; and as they poſſeſs nothing, they 
contribute nothing to the ſupport of the go- 
vernment. They are faves to the gentle- 
men, who treat them juſt as they pleaſe, It 
is not ſaid they have ſo much a year, but 
that they have ſo many peaſants under them. 


The air is generally cold, and they have but 
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little wood; however it is ſo fertile ip corn 
in — places, that it ſupplies Sweden end 
Holland in large quantities. I here are large 
mom, and they have a large quantity ct 
eather, furs, hemp, flax, ſaltpetre, honer, 
and wax, There are ſo many bees, eſpeci- 
ally in Lithuania, that their common drink 
is mead, or metheglin. They have mines of 
falt, which ave of a great depth, out of 
which they dig rock falt. The prevailins 
religion is the Roman Catholic, which the 


king muſt always profeſs : however, there 


| 


are Lutherans, Calviniſts, and a great many 
"Jews. There are three univerſities, at Cri» 
cow, Vilna, and Koningſburg ; two archbi- 
ſhopricks, and fifteen bilhupricks. The 
principal rivers are the Nieper, the Viſtula, 
the Bug, the Niemen, the Neiſter, and the 
Bog, Cracow is the capital town, but War- 
ſaw is the general reſidence of the king. 
Lon. from 34. o. to 50, o. lat. from 47. 40. 
to 55, 30. 

POLAR, Adj. [ polair, Fr. polaris, Lat.] 
found near the pole. Lying near, or iſſuing 
trom the pole. | 

POLA'RITY, S. tendency, or dircQion 
towards the pole. | 

PO'LE, S. [Fr. palus, Lat. ] the extremity 
of the axis of the earth. A long ſtaff, from 
pole, Sax. A long piece of timber erected. 
A meaſure containing 5+ yards, An inſtru- 
ment of meaſuring. 

PO'LE-AXE, S. an axe fixed to a long 


le. 

LE. Ar, 8 a kind of wild cat re- 
markabſe for ſtinking. The fiichew. 

POLE/MIC, POLE/MICAL, Adj. {24 
preg, Gr.] controverſial ; relating to dif- 
pute; diſputative. 

POLE'MIC, S. a diſpatant, A contro» 
vertiſt. 

PO LE-STAR, S. a ſtar near the pole by 
which navigators compute their northern 
latitude. Figuratively, any guide or director. 
Lode-ſtar. 

PO'LICE, S8. [Fr.] the internal regula- 
tion or government of a city or country, 4s 
tar as it reſpects or concerns the inhabitants, 

PO*'LICED, Adj. formed into a ſociety, 

PQ/LICY, S. CEL Gr.] the art of 
government principally as it reſpects forcign 
powers, Prudence in the mansgement of 
affairs. A ftratagem. Art, A warrant for 
money in the public funds. An inſtrument 
or paper ſigned to indemnify trom loſſes by 
ſca or fire. A poliry ot ivfurance,”? 

To POLISH, V. A. | polio, Lat. feli, Fr.] 
to ſmooth or brighten by rubbing. To make 
elegint or politc, applied to manners. To 
make perfect, comp'ere, or elegant. 

POLISH, 8 artifici-l gloſs; a glofs 
made by rubbing. Elegance, applied to 
manners. 

PO'LISHER, S. the perſon or thing 


which makes ſmooth or gives a gloſs. Pl 


POL 

POLITE, Adj. [ politus, Lat.] | gloſſy > 
ſmooth z elegant of manners; geateel ; uied 
moſt in the laſt ſenſe. 


POLYTELY, Adv. in a well-bred man- 


ner ; K 

| OLVTENESS, S. the quality of be 
having with elegant complaiſance; elegance 
of menners; gentility. 

POLVTIC, Adj. duet, Gr.] civil; 
prudent, artful, cunning. Skilled in the 
intereſt of various ſtates and kingdoms, 

POLUTICAL, Adj. ede, Gr.] re- 
lating to politics ; relating to the public ad- 
miniſtration of affairs; cunning ; ſkilful. 

POLITYCIAN, S. a perſon killed in 
government, or in the intereſt of the various 
ſtates. One of penetration, ariifice, or deep 
contrivance. 

PO'LITICS, S, | politique, Fr.] the ſcience 
of government; the art of governing and 
weli-regulating ſtates, 

POLLTY, S. [ins, Gr.] a form of 
government; civil inſtitution, 

PO'LL, S. [ poleab, Perſ.] the head; 
the back part of the head. A catalogue or 
liſt of perſons or heads. A fiſh called alſo a 
chub or chevin 

To PO LL, V. N. to lop the tops of trees. 
To pull off hair from the head; to clip 
ſhort; to ſhear z to mow or crop. To 
plunder, To take a liſt ofperſons. To enter 
one's name in a liſt at an election, as a voter. 

PO'LLARD, S. a tree lopped. A clipped 
coin. The chub-fiih, 


kind of fine bran, 

PO'LLER, S. a robber, a pillager, a plun- 
derer. One that enters his name as a voter 
at an election. 

PO LL-EVIL,S. a large ſwelling or inflam- 
mation in a horſe's poll, or nape of the neck. 

To POLLU'TE, V. A. ¶ pellutus, Lat. to 
make or render unclean in a religious ſenſe. 
lodefile, To taint with guilt, To corrupt 
by bad mixtures. 

POLLU'TION, S. the act of defiling, or 
protaning any ho y thing or place, by 
ſme indecency. The ſtate of being de- 
ied, Defilement. We 

POLTRON, 8. [by Sauwaiſe, derived 
from pollice-truncato, Lat. the thumb cut off, 
practice formerly among cowards to pre- 
vent their ſerving in the army; by Menage, 
om foltro, Ital. a bed; cowards feigning 
themſelves ſick a- bed, in times of danger ; 
nd by others from polerre, or poſtra, a young 
unbroken horſe} a perſon who is atraid of 
danger. A coward. | 

PO'LY, [from mov, Gr.] a prefix often 
fund in compound words, ſignifies many, 
or mul itude. 

POL VG AMIS T, S. one who has more 
thn one wife at once. One who "defend: 
be li tulneſe of having many wives, 


TOLY'GAMY, S. lr, and 2/49, Gr.] 


PO'LLEN, S. fine powder on flowers. A. 


| po 


POM. 


the ſtate of having more wives than one at 
once, Plurality of wives. 

POLYPE'TALOUS, Adj. [rar, and 
ra, Gr.] conſiſting of many petals or 
flower leaves. 

PO'LYPUS, S. [from enn and woos, 
Gr.] any thidg with many roots or feet. 
In Medicine, a concretion of grumous blood 
in the heart and arteries. A ſwelling in the 
noſtrils. In Natvral Hiſtory, an animal 
with many feet, approaching very near to a 
vegetable, which when cut into pieces by 
growth ſupplies every part with thoſe mem. 
bers it wants to make it a complete and per- 
fect animal. ä 

POLYSY'LLABIC, POLYSY'LLABI- 
CAL, Adj. having many ſyllables. Per- 
taining to a pollyſyllable. 

POLYSY'LLABLE, S. [Twvg, and cute 
Nan, Gr.] a word of many ſyllables. 

POLYTHEISM, S. {[Tug, and Gees, 
Gr.] the belief of many gods. 

POMACE, S. ¶ pemaceum, Lat. ] the droſs 
of cyder-preſlings. 

POMA'DE, 4 [Fr. pomade, Ital.) a fra- 
grant ointment. 

PO'MANDER, S. [ pomme d ambre, Fr.] 

a ſweet-ſcented ball. A perfumed ball, or 

der. 

POMA TUM, 8. [Lat. from pomum, 
Lat. an apple] an ointment, ſo called from 

its formerly having apples as one of its in- 
redients, of which it was * — 

POMEGR ANAT E, S. ra- 
tum, Lat.] a fruit fo called from ths feeds 
with which it abounds. 

PO'MFRET, [the reverend John] he 
was ſon of Mr, Pomfret, reftor of Luton in 
Bedfordſhire, and he himſclf was preferred 
to the living of Malden in the ſame county. 
He was liberally educated at an eminent. 
grammar ſchool ia the country, fron. thence 
he was ſent to the univerſuy of Cambridge; 
here he wrote moſt of his poetical pieces, 
took the degree of maſter of arts, and very 
early accompliſhed himſelt in moſt kinds of 
polite literature, It was ſhortly after his 
leaving the univerſity, that he was prefer. 
red to the living of Malden above mentioned, 
and v ſays an intimate friend of Mr. 
Pomfret's, who writes under the name of 
Philalethes, ſo far from being tinctured with 
ta:raticiſm, that I have otten heard him 
expreſs his abhorence of the deſtrufti.e 
tenets. maintained by tht people, both a- 
gainſt our religious and civil rights. This 
imputation, it ſcems, was caſt on him b 
theie having been one of his ſurname, 
though not any way related to him, a diſ- 
ſenting teacher, and whe publiſhed ſome 
wretched rhimes upon fp ritual ſubjects, 
About the year 1703, Mr. Pomfret came up 
o London, for inflitution and induction, int» 

>> covfiderable living, but was retarded 


for ſome time by a diſguſtt..ten by Dr. Henry 
0 Com; 


* 
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Compton, then biſhop of London, at theſe 


Four lines, in the cloſe of his poem entitled, 
The Choice, 


And as I near approach'd the verge of life | f 


Some kind relation (for I'd have no wife) | 
Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
While I did for a better ſtate prepare, 
But the biſhop was ſoon convinced that this 
aſperſion againſt him, was no more than — 
tt of malice, as Mr. Pomfret at that time 
was really married. The oppoſition which his 
enemies made to him, had, in ſome meaſure, 
its effe; for by the obſtructions he met with, 
he was obliged to ſtay longer in London than 
he intended, and as the ſmall pox then raged 
in the metropolis, he ſickend of them, and 
died in .London, in the 36th year of his age. 
Mr, Pomfret publiſhed his poems in 1699, to 
which he has prefixed a very modeſt and ſenſi- 
ble preface. His poetical compolitions conſiſt 
chiefly of t. The Choice. 2. Cruelty and Luſt, 
an epiſtolary eſſay, founded upon the famous 
ftory. which happened in the reign of king 
mes II. Kirk, who was that prince's gene- 
ral againſt the duke of Monmouth, was ſoli- 
cited by a beautiful lady in behalf of her huſ- 
band, who then lay under ſentence of death. 
The inhuman — conſented to grant the 
fair petitioner her requeſt ; but at no leſs a 
price than that of her innocence, The lady 
doated on her hufband, and maintained a' 
Hard ſtruggle between virtue and affection, 
the latter of which at laſt prevailed, and the 
- yielded to his guilty embraces, The next 
morning Kirk, with unparalleled brutality, 
deſired the lady to look out at the window 
of his bedchamber, when ſhe was ſtruck with 
the horrid ſight of her huſband upon a ſcat- 
Fold, ready to receive the blow of the execu- 
tioner z and before ſhe could reach the place 
. where he was, in order to take the laſt em- 
'brace, her huſband was no more, 3. Severe 
-epiſtles to his friends under affliction. 4. 
Upon the divine attributes. 5. A proſpect of 
death. 6. Upon the general conflagration, 
and the enſuing judgment. There were two 
pieces of our author's publiſhed after his 
death by his friend Philale: hes; the firſt ol 
theſe entitled Reaſun ; the other is entitled 
Dies Noviſlima, or the laſt epiphar ?, a pin- 
darie ode on Chriſt's ſecond appearance to 
judge che world, This is all the account we 
are favoured with of the life and writings of 
Mr. Pomtret ; a man not deſtitute either of 
eruditiun or genius, of unexceptioneble 
morals, though expoſed to the malice of an- 
tigoniſts. 

POMI'FEROUS, Adj. [pemifer, Lat.] in 
Botany, a term applicd to ſuch plants as bear 
a lurge fruit covered wich a thick, hard rind, 

PU MMEL, S. | porrean, Fr. pom, Ital.]. 
ro ind bal} or knob. Tac protubcrant part 
of the ſaddie before, 


* deep and ſtandiug water, A reſervoir 


P'OO 
To PO'MMEL, v. A. 


from pomme lar 
Fr.] to beat with any thing 


"a „ thick, and 
bulky. To beat black and blue, 10 
unch. 8. 

OM, S. fe, Fr. pompa, Lat.] ſplen. 
dour attending perſons in high life hor 
grandeur. A ſplendid and oſtentatious pro- 


n. 
POMPHO'LYX, 8. a white, light, and 
friable ſubſtance found in cruſts, adhering to 
the domes of furnaces, and the covers of 
crucibles in which braſs is made. 
POU'MPION, S. [ pompon, Fr.] a kin, 
PO'MPON, POMPGON, 80 Fr.) an or- 
nament worn by ladies in the fore part of 


their hair. | 
PO'MPOUS, Adj. Fr. 
magnificent; ſhowy; tplendid. J great 

POND, S. [formerly witten » bs 
a pan, from pyndan, Sax. to incloſe] a (mail 
collection of flanding water. 

To PO'NDER, V. A. ¶ pendero, Lat.] to 
weigh in the mind; to conſider. Neuterly, 
to think or muſe, uſed with on. 

PONDERO'SITY,S. weight. The qu- 
lity of being heavy. Gravity. 

PO'NDEROUS, Adj. { ponderoſus, Lat.] 
heavy, weighing much; weighty. Ot im- 
portance or moment. Forcible or velc- 
ment. Impulſive. 

PO'NDEROUSNESS, S. the quality of 
weighing much. Heavineſs; gravity. 

PO'NENT, Adj. porens, Lat. | hying, 
aſſwaging or weſtern, oppoſed by Milton to 
2 winds, which cauſes ſurges or tem- 
peſts, 

PO/NIARD, 8. {poignard, Fr. pugio, Lat.] 
2 diggar or ſhort 12 ſword. * 

To PU'NIARD, V. A. to ſtab with : 
ponia'd. | 

PONTIFFE, S. [pontife, Fr.] a bigh prieſt 
or pope; a prieſt, 

PONTT'FICAL, Adj. belonging to at 
high prieſt, Belunging to the pope. Splen- 
did; magnificent. Bridye-building, from 
bens, Lat, a bridge, and facio, Lat, to make, 
„By wond'rous art---p3r1ifical.” Par. Lil. 
Peculiar to Milton in the lall ſenſe. 

PONTVFICATE, S. [ pontificat, Fr. fes 
rifiexs, Lat. ] the office and dignity of a Pope. 
LVapac . Popedom. . 

PO'NTON, PONTOON, S. [Fr]! 
floating bridge, or invention to paſs ov(t 
water; made of two boats, placed at a diſtance 
trom each other, planked over, together with 
the interval between them, with rails on be 
ſides, and uſed in paſſing both horſes and 
cannon, Cc. over a river. The boats uſed 

PO'NY, S. {peihaps from puny, or 

POO'L, S. {pul, Sax pol, Brit. poll. Felt. 
pful, Teut. palus, Lat.] a Hike, or collect hon 


n making a floating bridge. 
pale 
Fr. | a ſmall horſe. 


val 


ter, ſupplied by ſprings and diſchargiag the 
plus by fluices'or pipes. | 
'0OL, a featport town of Dorſetſhire, 
th two markets, on Mondays and Thurſ- 
ys, and one falr, on the firſt Thurſday in 
Member, for toys. It is ſurrounded on 
| ſides by the ſea, except on the N. where 
here is an entrance through 
erly was nothing but a place where a' few 
ot in the reign of Henry 
ged, and the inha- 
itzats had the privilege to wall it round; 
d it was alſo a county of itſelf, and ſent 
members to parliament. Since that time 
s mach decayed, though the two markets 
je (till Kept up. It is governed by a mayor, 
ſenior bailiff, font other Juſtices, and an 
peterminate number of burgeſſes. The 
pn conſiſts of a church an 
aſes, with broad paved ſtreets; and has a 
ory of knit hoſe. 
. W. of Wincheſter, 24 E. of Dor- 
by S. of London. Lon. 


6 Fr. puppis, Lat.] the 
pheſt or uppermoſt part of a ſhip. 

POOR, Adj. (pure, Fr. povers, Ital.] 
gent, neceſſitous; in want of money or 
e neceſſaries of life. Applied to value, of 
all worth, triffling. Mean, contemptible, 
ry. Unimportant, applied to opinion. 
an, low, abject, depreſſed, A word of 
iderneſs, implying a, perſon or thing to be 
object of pity and aſſection. Wretched. 
[ am ſorry for the por thin 
for any purpoſe. The poor 
irely, the loweſt order of a community, 
wo have neither riches, intereſt, nor power. 
or dry, applied to ſoil, Lean, 
aciated, Without ſpirit or ſtrength, ap- 
ed to liquors flaccid. 

oO RL, Adv. without ſucceſs ; with- 
money, intereſt, power or the neceſſaries 
life. Without ſtren 
ance, Meanly ; without dignity. 

OO RNESS, S. indigence; want of 
ey, power, intereſt, dignity, or the ne- 
aries of life. Want of fruitfulneſ 


It is 47 miles 


heller, and 1 10 W. 
4 29+ Jat. 50. 45. 


; worth, or im- 


y 
P00/R-SPIRITED, Adj. mean 5 cow- 


' J. g 
P00'R-SPIRITEDNESS, S. ineantieſs ; 
qulity of bearing with affronts through 


cqwardice 
2 8. [popyſme, Lat.] a ſmall quick 


To POP, V. N. to make a ſmall quick 
nd, To enter with a ſudden'and. unex 
to put in or out 
+; ly, or unexpected To ſhift, or get 
FUPE, 8. [papa, Lat.] the biſhop of 
who claims ſoveteigu power over all 
12 and civil governors, as be- 


P O 
ing the vicegerent of God; the immediate 
ſucceſſor of St. Peter ; endowed with infal- 
libility, arid inveſted with the keys of Nea- 
ven and hell. A fiſh like viſe called a ruff. 
POPE, the teritories of, in Itality. It it 
commonly called the territory of the church, 
and depends upon the holy ſee; the Pope be- 
ing lord both in ſpirituals and temporals. It 
is about 400 miles in length on the coaſt of the 
Adriatick Sea, from the kingdom of Naples 
to the territory of Venice, It is more nar- 
row from N. to S. being not above 80 miles 
in breadth from the gulph of Venice to the 
Tuſcan ſea, The ſubjeAs of the Fope have 
the ſame manners, good or bad, as the'reſt 
of the Italians ; but, as the Pope ſtiles him- 
ſelf the vicar of Chriſt, one would imagine 
his ſubjects ſhould be the mn people ir the 
world: however, the caſe is directly contra 
kor the government is ſo abſolulute, and 
ſevere, that, after they have paid all their taxes; 
they have hardly ſufficient left to live upon. 
Moſt travellers have taken notice of thegreat 
poverty of the Pope's ſubjects, which ſuf« 
ficicatly ſhews what ſort of a maſter they are 
under. The Pope engroffes all the corn in 
the country, paying but half the value of it; 
but when it is fold to the poor people, an ex- 
travagant price is always required, Even 
the bakers are obliged to buy their corn out 
of the Pope's magazines, and have leſs mea- 
ſare than what it was bought in by, The 
Pope's territories are divided into 12 pro- 
vinces, which are ſeparated by the Appennine 
Mountains, ſome being to the E. and ſome 
to the W. of them; their names are as fol- 
low : the campagna di Roma, the provincio, 
del Patrimonio, the dutchy of Caſtro, the 
province of Orvieto, the Perugino, the dutchy 
of Spoleto, the province Sabina, the 
mice of Ancona, the dutchy of Urbino, 
Romagna or Romandiola, the Bologneſe, 
and the Farrareſe. The Pope is a ſovereign 
prince, but is not content with that, pre- 
tending to be the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt upon 
earth. His miniſters of ſtate in church af- 
fairs are 70 cardinals, being the number of 
the 70 diſciples of our Saviour. Theſe car= 
dinals elect the Pope, which election is de- 
termined by the plurality of voices ; but then 
he that is choſen muſt have two thirdsof the 
votes, for fear of a ſchim. The Chriflian 
princes ſhould give no directions t& the cargi- 
nals in this cafe, and yet the crowned heads 
pretend to have an excluſive voice ; that is 
to ſay, the cardinals ought not to elect one 
whom they declare againſt - Formerly when 
the Pope died; the cardinals were liable to 
be ſollicited to follow the views of particular 
perſons, Which cauſed the election to be put 
off for a long time; but they have now re- 
medled this inconvenience, and have built a 
l-ce for that purpoſe, called the Conclave. 
herefore, as ſoon 2s the Pope is dead, 
M m 0 the 
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the cardinals are obliged to repair thither 
immediatly, and to continue ſhut up till they 
have choſen another. The eleftion of the 
new Pope is immediately followed by his co- 
ronation ; and this cer&mony is performed in 
the Lateran church, where they put a triple 
crown on his head. Formerly every cardinal 
had ſome hopes of being Pope, but, for 2. 
| bove 200 years paſl, the Italian cardinals; 
have been only in poſſeſſion of this high d:g- 
nity. Though the Pope may give a cardi- 
nal's hat to whom he pleaſes, yet he is often 
obliged to pay ſome regard to the recom- 
mendation of crowned heads. The pro- 
vinces which depend on the holy ſee are go- 
verned by legates, but, beſides the 12 above 
mentioned, there is one at Avignon in 
France, and another at Benevento in the 
kingdom of Naples, There are few coun- 
tries where the Pope has not ambafſadors, 
who are called Nuncios; there is generally 
ene at Vienna, Paris, Liſbon, Madrid, War- 
ſaw, Swiſſerland, Venice, Bruſſels, and Co- 
logne; and theſe nuncios are cardinals, They 
have the title of Legates a Latera. The title 
iven tothe Pope is his Holineſs, and the car- 
Anale have that of Eminence. The daterie's 
| office is the chancelloty of the Pope, and the 
decrees iſſued from thence are called apoſto- 
lick briefs. All the eccleſiaſticks, and all the 
religions orders who profeſs the Roman ca- 
tholick religion, are under the Pope; and 
every one of theſe orders has its general at 
Rome, by whom the Pope is acquainted with 
every thing that paſſes in the world. As 
there is ſcarce a religious houſe that has net 
a greater revenue than they ſpend, and as 
they are all deſirous of ſupporting the Pope's 
authority, we may readily judge that be never 
wants money, It has been computed, that 
the common revenue which the Fope receives 
amounts to above twenty millions ſterling. 
However it is difficult to know what he re- 
ceives beſides this, from the benefices which 
he confers, the dignities to which he nomi- 
nates, the frſt fruits, the diſpenſations, the 
indulgences, the beatifications, and many 
other things of this kind, "There was a time! 
when his holineſs had an army of 20,000 
men on foot, and there is little doubt to be 
made, that in caſe of neceſſity he could raiſe 
three times as many. He alſo fits out, from 
time to time, a few galleys againſt the Turks. 
However, at preſent his forces are far from 
being formidable, either by fea or land. 
About 600 years ago the Pope could raiſe an 
army of 100,000 men, under pretence of a war 
in the Holy Land, but in this enlightened a 
he would find few willing to engage in fk 
an expedition. The Pope has a particular 


. governor of Rome, which is oue of the high- 
eit and moſt gaintul offices in his diſpoſal. 
The Roman-catholick religion is the only 


POP 
nions, and yet there are about 10,000 | 
ſettled at Rome, who are obliged to go eve 
ſunday to hear a ſermon on the controy 
points; but it does not appear that ü 
make many converts. The inquilition 
Rome is called the Holy Office, and it is mt 
mild than in othcr countries. Among 
different congregations compoſed of cardin 
one of the beg . is that of De propaga 
fide, which has been eſtabliſhed to bring 
bout the converſion of pagans and heretic 
It has a printing-houſe belonging to 
where books are printed in all languages, 
it is alſo a ſchool, where * — 
brought up, and ſent into all parts of 
world. The Pope's guard conſiſts of Sul 
who are all tall and robuſt, The ſoldiers 
patrole through the city every night are 
ed Barries, and the chief Barrigello. 
Pope's relations are called his nephews, 
the cuſtom of enriching them is called} 

tiſm. 

PO!'E, [Alexander] deſcended of 2g 
family, born June 8, 1688, in Lond 
where his father was then a conſider; 
merchant, He was taught to read very 
by an aunt, and learned to write without 
dance, by copying printed books, « 
he executed with great neatneſs and exact 
The family being of the Komiſh religion, 
was put, at 8 years of age, under the di 
of one Taverner, a prielt, who taught] 
the rudiments of the Latin and G 
tongues together, He imbibed theſe 


ments of claſſical learning with the ge ad 
facility, and the firſt ſight of the — ed 
ver ed at once both the peculiar bent of 


inclination, and the excellency af his gen 
About this time accidentally meeting 

Ogilby's tran{lation of Homer, he wi 
much (truck with the force of the Rory, 
notwithſtanding the badnaſs of the ve! 
cation, Ogilby became a favourite book. 
Ovid of Sandby's fell next in his way, 4 
is ſaid that the raptures theſe traz(lat 
gave him were ſo ſtrong, that he ſpoki 
them with pleaſure all his life after. f 


EY 
this private tutor he was ſent to a popilllhſ |, Lhe 
minary at Twytord, near Wincheſter, v1. Wy, 
he was removed to a ſchool at Hyde e of ©, 
corner. At twelve years of age be 14.1 
with his parents to Binfield, in Wing: 
Foreſt. This country retreat, how exrly 
ſuited his melancholy and vefleQive tens ak 
and it was about this time that he u per, 
Ode on Solitude, which appears as the Wt, f. 
fruits of his poctical genius. It was hers a m. 
that he firlt-peruſed the writings of VilW:ti,n 
of Spencer, and of Dryden, But on e 
ſight of Dryden he abandoned the reft 1 : 
ing now found an author whoſe caſt ut 2 


tremely congenial with his own. His 
he ſtudied with equal pleaſure and atten! 
placed them before his eyes as 2 mee 


one allowed throughout the Pope's domi- 
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hort, he copied not only his harmonious | nius ripening thus early, was qwing, it Is 


verſification, but the very turns of his 


« capable. Binfield being near Faſt-Hamp- | 
bead, where Sir William Trumbull then te- 
ſded, our young genius was introduced into 
he acquaintance of that gentleman, who 
being ſtruck with admiration at his extraor- 
nary parts, and pleaſed with his good ſenſe, 
pe him great encouragement. In the 

n time, Pope was not wanting to himſelf, 

improving his talents fur poetry. At 14 
years old he had compoſed ſeveral elegant 
iecess At 15 he had acquired a ready habit 

the two learned languages, to which he 
bo1 after added French and Italian. In the 
allowing year, 1504, he entered upon a 
* more ſuitable to his age, his Paſtorals, 
hich brought him into the acquaintance of 
ame of the moſt eminent wits of that time. 
e communicated theſe firſt to Mr. Wy- 
herly, who was highly pleaſed wich them, 
ad ſent a copy of them to Mr, Walſh. This 
troduced him into the acquaintance of that 
entleman who proved a very hncere friend 
p him, and having immediately diſcerned 
hat our poet's chief talent lay, not ſo much 
| ſtriking out new thoughts of his own, as 
proving thoſe which he borrawed from 

antients, and-an eaſy verſification, told 
im, among other things, that there was 
way left open for him to excel his pre- 
ellors, and that was correctaeſs; obſerv- 
g, that though we had ſeveral great poets, 


cſe none of them were correct; he there- 
Sen adviſed him to make that his ſtudy. 
oe advice was not loſt: Mr. Pope received 


very gratefully, and obſerved it very dili- 


"ently. This year, 1704, he wrote alſo the 
27 ſt part of his Windſor Fot eſt, though the 
* 


dle was not publiſhed till 17 to, with a de- 
cation to Lord Landſdown, whom he men- 
das as one of his eailieſt acquaintance, 


ok. Wii. Wycherly was another, To theſe, be- 
J- "45 Boli..ghioke and Walſh, he adds Con- 
2 Garth, Swift, Talbot, Somers, and 
{po eld, as perſons with whom he was not 


'y converſant, but beloved. At the age 
he was grown fo high in the eſteem of 
„Wychetly, that de thought him capa- | 
of correcting his poems which had been 
mned, ſo as they might appear again in 
at. His Kſſay on Criticiſm, though wrote 
erly as 1708, yet placed him among the 
rank of thoſe in his art, He was not yet 


M tab old, ſo that every body ſtood ama- 
* K to find ſuch a knowledge of the world, 
5 ha maturity of judgment, and ſuch a pe- 
" «tion into human nature, as are there pea 
4 aged inſomuch that it became a ſubject 
de critics to diſplay their profoundeſt 


in accounting for it. Mr. Pope's ge- 


l 


- | faid, to a happy conjunQure of concurring 
nods. And hence it was that he ws enabled f circumſtances. He was happily ſecured from 
to give to ryme all the harmony of which it | falling into the debaucheries of women and 


wine, (the too frequent bane of hopeful 
youth) by the weakneſs and delicacy of his 
conſtitution, and the bad ſtate of his kealth. 
The ſenſual vices were too violent for fo 
tender a frame, he never fell into intempe- 
rance nor diſſipation, which is of the greateſt 
conſequence in preſerving the faculties of the 
mind in due vigour. But how trivmphant 
ſoever may be the merit of the Eſſay on Cri- 
tie n, yet it was (till ſurpaſſed in a poetical 
view by the Rape of the Lock. This poem 
took its birth from an incidental quarrel that 
happened between the two noble tamilies of 
lord Petre and Mrs. Fermor, both of our au- 
thor's acquaintance and of the fame religion. 
His lordſhip, ia a party of pleaſure, carried 
it ſo far, as to cut off a favourite lock of the 
lady's hair. This, though done in a way ot 
allantry, was ſeriouſly reſen ted, as being 
indeed a real injury. Hence there preſently 
grew mutual animoſit'es, which being ſeen 
with concern by a common fiiend to all; 
that friend requeſted Pope to try the power 
of his muſe on the occaſion, intimating that 
a proper piece of ridicule was the likelieſt 
means to extinguiſh the riſing flame. Pope 
readily complied, and the juncture requiring 
diſpatch, his firſt deſign was compleated in 
leſs than a fortnight, -which being ſent to 
the lady had more than the propoſed effect, 
Pleaſed to the higheſt degree with the deli- 
cacy of the compliment paid to her, ſhe firſt 
communicated copies of ir to her acquain- 
tance, and then prevailed with our auther to 
print it, which he did, though not without the 
caution of concealing his name to ſo haſty a 
ſketch, But the univerſal applauſe whick the 
{ketch met with, put him opon enriching it 
with the machinery ofthe Sylphs; and in that 
new dreſs the two cantos extended to five, 
came out the following year, 1712, uſhered 
by a letter to Mrs. Fermor; to whom he af 
terwards addreſſed another, which is eſteem- 
ed far ſuperior to any of Voiture. This 
he publiſhed his Temple of Fame, having, 
according to his uſual caution, kept it two 
years in his ſtudy, That object of the uni- 
verſal paſſion was full upon his thoughts at 
that time He had been from the firſt ſet- 
ting out in full ſtreich after it, and ſaw it 
now within his reach ; accordingly we find 
him in high ſpirits, diverting himſelf with 
the ladies, to one of whom he ſent a copy of 
his Temple, with an humourous epigram ; 
by the let er which accompanied this, it ap- 
rs, that he had now began to trauflate 
Homer's Iliad, and made a great proyreſs in 
it, and in 1713, he gave out propoſals for 
tion by ſubſcription. 


publiſhing that tra- 
| His 
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His finances were now put into ſuch a flou- 
Tithing ſtate, that he reſolves to place him- 
ſelf nearer his friends in the capital; in 
that view, the ſmall affair at Binfield being 
ſold, he purchaſed a houſe at Twickenham, 
whither he removed with his father and mo- 
ther before the expiration of this year. His fa- 
ther ſurvived this 1emoval only two years. 
He was buried at Twiekenham, and his (on 
ereftcd a monument to his memory, with 
an inſcription celebrating his innocence, pro- 
bity, and piety. In 1717, Mr. Pope pub- 
liſned à collection of all his poetical pieces; 
he gave his dition of Shakeſpeare in 1721. 
The lliad being finiſhed, he undertook the 
Oyſſe., And that work being completed in 
1725, the following year was employed, in 
concert with his aſſociates, dean Swift and 
doctor Arbuthnot, in printing ſeveral vo- 
James of miſcclianies. About this time he 
narrowly eſcaped Joſing his life, as he was 
returning home in a frinds chariot ; which, 
on paſſing a bridge, happened to be over- 
turned, and thrown with the herſes into the 
river : the glaſſes were up, and he not able 
to break them, ſo that he was in immediate 
danger of drowning, when the poſtilion, 
who had juſt recovered himſelf, came to his 
relief, broke the glaſs which was uppermoſt, 
took him out, and carried Eim to the bank; 
bur a fragment of the broken glaſs cut one 
of his hands ſo deſperately, that he loſt the 
uſe of two of his fingers. His ſatire of the 
Dunciad came out in 1727. Our poet had 
bore the inſults of his enemies full ten years 
before he hazarded a general battle; he was 
all that while climbing the hill of Pat naſ- 
ſus, during which he could not forbear ſome 
flight ſcirmiſhes, and the ſucceſs of theſe 
was of uſe, in ſhewing him his ſuperior 
ſtrength, and thereby adding confidence to 
his courage; but he was now ſeated ſafely 
on the ſummit. Beſides, he had obtained, 
what in his own opinion is the happieſt end 
of life, the love of valuable men; the next 
felicity he declares, was to get rid of fools 
and ſcoundrels ; and to that end he ſudden- 
ly fell upon them with his Meſiſtible pen. 
The poem cautiouſly made its appearance as 
a maſked battery in Ireland; nor, indeed, 
was the triumph compleated, without the 
aſhſtance of our author's undoubted ſecond, 
dean Swift. It made a new appearance, 
printed at London, in 1728. This edition 
was preſented to the king and queen by Sir 
Robert Walpole. In 1729, by the advice 
of Jord Bolingbroke, he turned his pen to 
ſubjeQs of morality, and accordingly we find 
him, with the aſſiſtance of that friend, at 
work this yer upon his Eflay on Man. His 
Echic Epiſtles came out ſeparately in the 
courſe of the two following years, The cla- 
mour raiſed againſt one of theſe, put him 
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to attack the characters of ſame perſons a 
high rank. The zffront was reſented i 
ſuch, a manner, as provoked him to let look 
the whole fury of his ſatirical rage againk 
them, which was poured forth in prote ani 


verſe. After this he continued writing Por 
tires till the year 1739, when he entertain, or 
ſome thoughts of undertaking an cpic pocm;WWMpOP 
which, however, proved abortive. Ia te ing 


interim, ſeveral of his tamiliar letters haying 
ſtole into public, witi;out his privity, he 
publiſbed a genuine collection of them i 
1727. About this time he 4 into the a 
quaintance of the bilhop of Glouceſter, (tha 
Mr. Warburton) who had publiſhed a vin 
dication of the Eſſay on Man, againſt Mr, 
Crouſaz, a French writer; and that poen 
was publiſhed in 1740 with his learned 
friend's commentary. In 1742, our author 
added a fourth book to the Dunciad ; andi 
the year after, his whole poems came out to- 
gether as + ſpecimen of a more correct ed. 
tion of his works, which he had theu refoly- 
ed to give the public, but did not live to con- 
plete this deſign. He laboyred under gre 
deformity of perſon, and had all his lik 
been ſubject to an habitual head-ach : that 


which he expired, May 30, 1744, in the 
zern year of his age. His bady was depo: 


| ſame vault with thoſe of his parents, Lod 
| Orrery, now lord Cork, obſerves, ** thati 


hereditary complaint was now greatly in- 
crexſed by a m_ in his breaſt, unde 


ſited, purſuant to his own requeſt, in th 


we may judge of him by his works, his chit 
aim was to be eſteemed a man ot virtue: his 
letters are written in that ſtile; his laſt vo- 
lumes are all of the moral kind His pro 
writings are little leſs harmonious than his 
verſe ; and his voice in common convert 
tion was fo naturally muſical, that Sonthen 
uſed to call him the little nightengale. I 
manners were delicate, eaſy, and engaging; 
and he treated his friends with a politeneis 


that charmed, and a generoſity that co 
much to his honour, Every gueſt was mad RC 
happy within his doors, pleaſure dwelt und , 


his roof, and elegance prelided at his table. 
Mr.Pope bequeathed, a little before his death, 
to Dr. Warburton, the property of all ſuc 
of his works then printed, as he had written, 
or ſhouid write, commentaries upon, ant 
had not been otherwiſe diſpoſed of or alien 
ated, Floyd's Biography. 

PO'PEDOM, S. [from pope; and dem, Sax. 
papacy. The office or dignity of a pope 

PO!/PERY, S. the religion of the church 
of Rome. The mode of worlhip in whicl 
the pope is acknowledged the head of ths 
church. 2 

PO PE SEE, S. the gland in the mice 
of the thigh ſurrounded with fat; provzv 
ſo called from its being as tender as ie ch 
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ppo2 writing ſatires, in which he ventured | 


POR 


1 when pierced with any inflrument” at- 


oi 

ud with immediate death. 

oO GUN, S. a gun which is charged 
ot Wh pellets of hemp or brown paper, and 
med with by children. | 
-PO/PINJAY, S. { papegay, Belg.] a par- 
nel, or woOd- pecker. A top. 


POPISH, Adj. taught by the pope, be- 
ing to the pope or popery. | 
POPLAR, S. { peupiier, Fr. poprlus, Lat.] 


rec. 2 

POPPY, S. [ popig, Sax.] a plant, with 
eddiſh flower, which grows among corn. 
PUPULACE, S. [Fr.] the multitude, 
vulgar, or loweſt rank of people. 
POPULACY, S. the common people, 
POPULAR, Adj. { popuiaire, Fr. | vulgar 
of the loweſt order, applied to rank. Ple- 
kn. Suited to the capacity of the common 
ple. Beloved by the people. Studious of 
favour or good-will ot the people. 
OPULA'RITY, S. the quality of being 
ved 15 the people. Gtaciouſneſs among 


people. | 
oPO'PULATE, V. N. [ populus, Lat.] 
breed or increaſe people, 

OPULA'TION, S. the ſtate of any 
try, with reſpect to, the number of its 
tbitants. 

OPULONSITY, S. populouſneſs ; the 
ty of abounding in people. 

UPULOUS, Adj. | prpuleſus, Lat.] a- 
diag in people ; well inhabited. 
OPULOUSNESS, S. the ſtate or qua- 
of abounding in people, 

URCELAIN, S. Fr. ſuppoſed to be 
ed from pour cent annes, Fr. for 4 hun- 
| years, it haviog been imagined that the 
als were matured under ground for 
term of years] china or china ware ; 
mpolition of a middle nature between 
band glaſs. An herb. 

ORCH, S. porche, Fr. porticus, Lat.] 
of ſupported by pillars before a door. 
eo or vue walk. An entrance. 


POR 

To PO'RE, V. N. [mT:2%;, Gr.] to look 
at with great intenſeneſs, attention and 
Care. 

PO'REBLIND, Adj. [frequently written 
purbl ad] near-lighted ; ſhort ſighted. | 

PO'RINESS, S. tul'neſs of pores; the 
quality of abounding in pozes. 

PORK, S. | p*rc, Fr. orcas, Lat.] ſwine's 
fleſh ; not ſalted. 

 PO'RKER, S. a fall grown hog, A 


Pig. 

PORKLING, S. a young pig. | 

PORO'SITY, S. the quality of having 

res, 

PO'R OUS, Adj. [ porenx, Fr.] having 
ſmall ſpiracles, apertures, or interſtices be- 
tween the particles, 

PO'ROUSNESS, S. the quality of having 

res, or being porous : 

POR'PHYRE, POR'/PHYRY, S., 
Gr.] a particular kind of marhle of a brown 
or red colour, frequently interſperſed with 
white ſpote, | 

POR/POISE, POR'PUS, S. [| porc, peiſ- 
ſon, Fr.] the ſea-hog. an 

POR'RIDGE, S. food. broth, or liquor 
made by boiling mea? in water with herbs. 

POR'/RINGER, S a veſſel in which 
broth is eaten. Uſed as a word of contempt 
for a head - dreſs in Shakeſpeare's time, from 
its reſembling a porringer, in the ſame man- 
ner a* a trencher or trencher-cap, is fo called 
at Oxford, &c, from its reſembling a 
trencher. 
PORT, S. [Fr. portus, Lat.] a harbour, 
a ſtation for ſhips. A gate. An aperture 
in a ſhip through which the guns are put out. 
Carriage, behaviour, air, mein, manner. A 
kind of wine fo called from Oporto. 
PORTABLE, Adj. ¶ portabilis, Lat.] ma- 
nageable by the hand; ſuch as may be car- 
ried ; ſuch as may be endurcd, 
PO'RTAGE, S. [Fr.] the price of car- 
riage. A port-hole. 

PO'RTAL, S. | porrail, Fr perte!la, Ital ] 


RCUPINE, S. [| porceſpi, or epic, Fr. 

Ine, Ital.] an U f — Ke. 
of cat; its neck is ſhort and thick, 
ole blunt, and noſtrils very large in 

like ſlits ; its upper lip is cleft like that | 
bare, and its whiſkers are like thoſe of 

its eyes are ſmall, its ears like thoſe ' 
ie human ſpecies, its legs ſhort, the 

feet have five toes, and the fore feet 
our; its tail four or five inches long, 
with ſpines in an annular ſeries; its 
is covered with quils, which on the 
ers, ſides, belly, and thighs are black, 
on the back, hips, and loins, brown, 
rated with black. 

RE, S. [Fr. mogog, Gr.] a paſſige or 


a ſtate. The arch under which a gate opens. 
POR TCU/LLIS, POR 1 CLU'SE, S. per- 
teculeifſe, Fr.] a ſort of a machine like a har- 
row, hung over the gate of a city, to be let 
down to keep an enemy out. 

To PORTCU'LLIS, V. A. to bar or ſkut 
up. 

ORTE p, Adj. { porter] borne in a cer» 

tain regular or ſolemn order. 

To POR! EN / D, V. A. [zertends, Lat] 
to foretoken; to foreſhow or betoken. 

POR TENT, S. | pertentum, Lat.] an 
omen or prodigy foreſhowing ſomething ill. 


A prodigy foretokening miſery. 


PORTE'NT OUS. Adj. H portentoſus, Lat.] 


monſtrous, prodigious, betokening ſome-" 


Dee in the (kin ; any narrow ſpiracle or | thing ill. 5 
e co. The ſmall interſtices between the] PORT ER, 8. portier, Fr.] a perſon 
100 of matter which conſtitute bodies. Car - 


| 


that has the charge of 2 gate. One who 
| 2 rics 


ad 


* 

P O R 
ries burthens for hire, from perteur, of fer- 
ter, Fr. porto. Lat. to carry. A kind ot li- 
quor much uſed in London, fo called becauſe 
tormerly drank chiefly by porters, &c. 

PO'RTERAGE, S. money paid to 2 
porter for carrying. 
PORTICO, S. Ital. perticus, L. at.] a 
Piazza; a covered walk, whoſe roof is ſup- 
ported by pillars. 
PORTION, 8. * we”, Lat.] a part; 
an allotment; a part aſſigned a perſon. A 
. dividend, A fortune ęiven to a child, or 
paid at, before, or after marriage, 
To PORTION, V. A. te divide, to par- 
cel among ſeveral, To endow with a for- 
tune. 
PORTLAND, a peninſula in Dorſetſhire, 
which is of great ſtrength both by nature and 
art, being ſarrounded with inaccefiitle rocks, 
except at the landing place, where there is a 
ſtrong caſtle called Portland Caſtle, built by 
king Hen:ty VIII, There is but one church 
in the iſland, and that ſtands ſo near the ſen, 
that it is often in danger from it. But this 
peninſula is chiefly noted for the free (lone 
which is got here, and greatly employed in 
London for building the fineſt ſtructures, and 
particularly St. Paul's church was built there- 
with. Lon. 15. o. lat. 50. 30. 
PO'RTLINESS, S. grandeur of demea- 
nour: dignity of mein or air, 
PO'R i LY, Adj. of noble mein or air. 
Bulky. Swelling. 
PORTMANTEAU, 8. [ portemirteau, 
_ a cheſt or bag in which cloaths are car- 
ried. 


PO'RTOISE, S. in ſea language, applied 
to a ſhip which riſes with ker yards {truck 
down to the deck. 

PORTRAIT, S. —— Fr.] a pic- 
ture drawn after the life, 

To PO'RTRAIT, V. A. ¶ portraire, Fr. 
to portray ; to draw from the life. Portray 
is molt proper. 

PO'RTRAITURE, S. [Fr.] a picture 
or reſemblance drawn from the life. A 
painted reſemblance, 

To POX TRAY, V. A. | pourtraire, Fr.] 
to paint, or adorn with pictures; to deſcribe 
dy picture. 

PO'RTRESS, S. a female that has the 
charge of a door or gate, 

PORTSMOUTH, a fſer-port town of 
Hampthire, with two markets, on Thurſdays 
and Saturdays, and one fair, on July ro, for 
hlver-ſmiths, mercers, cabinet- makers, lin- 
nen and wollen-drapers, milleners, cut lers, 
ſhoe makers, hatters, ready made eloaths, and 
bedding. Tt is one of the moſt ſecure and 
capacions harbours in England, being de- 
fended by a numerous artillery, both on the 
ic and land-(ide, and hes very gond Fort fica- 
tions, A great part of the royal navy is built 
here ; and here are ſme of the fineit docks, 


{ riſon, and one in the common, for the ul 


oranges, and lemons, as alſo nuts, alme 
cattle, whoſe flcſh is generally lean and( 


fea water, «ſpecially in the bay of St. Vi 
from whence a great deal is exported. TI 
foreign trade conſiſts either of the exportil 
of the produce of their own country, 
the merchandize which they receive f 
their plantations and ſettlements in val 
parts of the world, ſuch as ſugar, tobao 
um, cotton, indigo, hides, Brazill, 
other woods for dying, many drugs of & 
rent ſorts, and excellent in their kinds. 
ſides theſe, they hav 
and other precious 
which bring them in immenſe riches 
horſes of Portugal were formerly in 
eſteem but now they are ſo fond of m 


would want horſes for the troopers. 
wards the frontiers of Spain there are md 


ſilver, and the river Tagus, or Tajo, t 
ted for its golden ſands; but now the! 
tugueze do not think them worth mind 
There are alſo mines of iron, tin, | 
rics of marble and ſome precious ſtones 


POR 
rop. It is ſeated in the Iſle of Portſey, hy 
ſurrounded hy the ſea except on the N. 
where there is a river which runs from one; 
of it to the other, It is much reſorted u 
account of the royal navy, whoſe uſu;l x 
dezvous is at Spithead, which is at the L. 
of the Iſle of Wight, and oppoſit» to Py 
mouth. There is a draw- bridge over theri 
and there is always a good garriſon, It 
verned by a mayor, 12 aldermen and burg 
and ſends two members to parliament, [t 
one church and two chapels, one in the 


the dock, and others, beſides ſeveral m 
houſes of the diſſenters. The houſg 
Portſmouth amount to about 2007, 
the inhahitans to about 12,c05, lt is 
miles S. E of Wincheſter, 18 S. by V, 
Petersfield, and 71 S. W. of London, 
16. 29. lat 50. 48. 
PURTUGAL, the moſt weſtern 
of Europe, about 310 miles in length, 
150 in breadth, It is bounded on the 
and 8 by the ocean, and on the E. and 
Spain. IJ hovgh Spain and Portugalate in 
ſame climate, yet the air of the latter ism 
more temoerate than that of the former, 
account of the neighbourhood of the 
Corn is not very plentiful in this coun! 
becauſe the inhabitants are not much add 
ed to huſbandry ; for this reafon they 
port Indian corn from Africa, which is 
uſe. of by the peaſants inſtead of uit 
There is a great number of barren mounta 
and yet they have plenty of olives, vineſ 


archi, 
erwee 
ortug 
pr thi 


far, 


figs, and raiſins. They have ſome hc 
They alſo make a grrat deal of ſalt with 


e gold, ſilver, diamo 
ones from Ar 


hat if they were to raiſe an army, 


ains in which they formerly got gold 


ead, 


rincipal rivers are the Tajo, the Due" 


yd, and magazines of nayal ores, in Eu- 


ouro, the Guadiana, the Minho, - 


POS 

da or Mondegn, Portugal is divided in- 
M provinces, namely, two in the middle, 
alted Eſtremadura and Beira, two on the N. 
dick are Entra Minho é Douro, and Tra- 
s-Montes, alſo two on the S. called Alen- 
go and Algaw, The principal buſineſs of 
e Porrvgueze is trade, and the .merchants 
ve all the virtues and all the vices com- 
on to people of that proteſſion.  Learnin / 
upon the decline, and the academies and 
wools are gone to decay, The military art 
almo{t forgot, they having enjoyed ſo long 
picce, The Portugueze women are fruit- 
Il enough, and if they had not ſent ſo ma- 


en full of people. The ladies are addicted 
gallantry, for which reaſon the men are 
ous of their wives, and allow them but 
ry little liberty. The government is mo- 
achial, and yet there is a great difference 
tween the ſovereignty of the king of 
wrtugal and that of the king of Spain ; 
* the authority of the pope here is very 
at, Beſides this the K ing is always obliged 
| live in good underſtanding with the 
nes of the kingdom, which are the clergy, 
bility, and what is called the third ſtate, 
ikewiſe the authority of the kings is bound- 
by the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
he cannot raiſe any more taxes than were 
ed in 1674, nor can he appoint a ſucceſſo 
ben there is any failure in the royal line. 
Mme would think the Portugueze ſhould 
ound in gold, ſilver, and jewels, but they are 
turally indolent, and fo fond of luxury in 
ery ſenſe, that they ſpend all their wealth 
the purchaſe of foreign merchandi'es. No 
er religion is allowed here but the Ro- 
an catholick, and they have 3 archbiſhops 
d 10 biſhops beſides a patriarch, They have 
lo ſevere inquifitions, and yet there are a 
eat number of concealed Jews, and even 
bong the grandees of the cour:, The au- 
rity of the pape is ſo great, that the king 
anot confer any benefice without his con- 
nt. Beſides theſe, there are 3 orders of 
elaſtical knights, who enjoy great reve- 
es, and who would be very formidable, | 
the king was not-grand-maſter. In 1580 
ere was a failure in the royal line, and then 
lip If. king of Spain got poſſefſion of 
crown; but in 1646 there was a great 
wlution, and John duke of ”raganza ob- 
med the crown, whoſe deſcendants have 
hojed it ever ſince, Liſbon is the capital 
vn. 
PORY, Adj. [from pore] full of pores. 
To POSE, V. A eepoſe, Sax heavi- 
Mor ſtupefaction] to perplex, puzzle, 
ound with a difficulty. Te interrogate. 
PO'SER, S. one that puzzles with diffi- 
es, An examiner. 
— Adj. { pofitus, Lat.] placed, 


colonies abroad, this country would have. 


| 


POS 


POSI'TION, S. [Fr. pofitie, Lat.] the 
fate of being placed. Situation. A prin- 
ciple laid down, Advancemeut of any prin- 
ciple. In Grammar, the ſtate of being 
placed before two conſonants. 

POSITIVE, Adj. [ pofirif, Fr.] not ne- 
gative; capable of being affirm Real ; 
abſolute, Particular. Direct, oppoſed to 
implie?, Dogmat cal, or ſtubborn in opinion. 
Settled by arbitrary appointment, Having 
the power to enact laws. Aſſured; certain. 

PO'SITIVELY, Adv. abfolately ; affir- 
matively ; certainly, or without doubt. In 
ſtrong terms; peremptorily, 

PO'SITIVENESs, S. peremptorineſs ; 
aftualneſs, Confidence in opinion, 

POSITVVITY, S. peremptorineſs; con- 
filence ; ſtubbornneſs in opinion, ** Cou- 
rag and peftivity. Watts. 

PO'>N&T, S. Het, Fr ] alittle baſon, 
a porringer, 

PO'SSE, S. [Lat.] an armed poser; 
rom pefſe comitatus, Lat. the power of a (hire, 
A low word. 

To PO5SE'SS, V. A. [ poſrſſus, Lat.) te 
enjoy. To have as an owner, To have in 


one's power; to enjoy as a maſter, To ſeize, 
To make miſter of, uſed with of, but anci- 
ently having oth, To fill with ſomething 
faxed, followed by with; to affect, 

POSSE'SSION, 8 the ſtate of owning or 
having in one's hands or power. The thing 
enjoyed by a perſon. 

POSSE'5SOR, S. aer, Lat.] an owner, 
maſter, or proprietor; one that has any 
thing in hy hands. 

POSSE, S. [ poſca, Lat.] milk curdled 
with wine, or any acid. 

To PO'SSET, V. A. to turn or curdle 
milk with wine or any acids. 

POSSIBFVLITY, S. [ poſibilite, Fr.] the 
quality of being to be done by the exertion 
of power, The power of being in any 
manner. 

PO'SSIBLE, Adj. { Fr. peſſibilis. Lat.] hav- 
ing the power to be done. Not contrary or 
inconſiſtent with the nature of things. 

PO SSIBLVY, Adv. to be dene by any 
power really exiſting; perhaps; without ab- 
ſurdity. 

pO ST, S. {poſte, Fr.] a haſty meſſen- 

er; a courier; one employed in carrying 
<tters. A quick and exp-ditious manner of 
travelling, from that in which poſts perform 
their journies ; hence te ride poſt. A ſitua- 
tion, or ſcat. A military ſtation. Place, ot 
office. A piece of timber ſet up erett; from 
peſtis, Lat 
io POST, V. N. [ peer, Fr.] to travel 
| with expedition or ſpeed. Actively, to fix 
on à poſt in diſgrace, To place, ſtation, or 
fix. In commerce, to enter the articles on 
their proper ſides and in every perſon's par- 
Lcular 


POT POT 
j in a jou ledger. To ſel in which meat is boiled. A veſſel mu 
_ 3 Wer ' [of carth, &c. to hold liquids, or infule te | 
PO'STAGE, S. money paid for letters, in. A veſſel to make urine in. Togy Pm a 
or any thing conveyed by a poſt. - implies to be ruined, deſtroyed, or devourel F 
POST. BOY, S. one that carries letters. |] To POT, V. A. to preſerve in pots: ty - 
A courier. incloſe in pots of earth. «A 
To PO'STDATE, V. A. to date later,, PO'TABLE, Adj. [Fr. porabilis, La ta 
or after the-real time. fit for drinking. Such as may be drank N 
POSTDILU/VIAN, Adj. one that lived] drinkable. N 5 
after the flood. PO TAGER, S. a porringer. f - | 
PO'STER, S. a courier; or a perſon ſent] POTA'RGO, S. a Welt India pickle, 4% 
in haſte, PO'TASH, S. [ focafſe, Fr.] an impure Wil 15 
POSTE RI OR, Adj, 79 wy 2 * fixed, "gg falt, made by burning fron - 
ning after; following. Backwards, In | vegetables. ; | | Bow 
— ** * for the 3 * parts. POTA'TION, 8. [ potatio, Lat.] a drir E 
POSTERIO/RITY, S. ( pr/erivrire, Fr.] I ing bout; a draught. j Tm 
the ſtate of being after in the order of time; ; N S. [ potados, Span. ] a roundil — 
oſite to priority. eſculent root. = 
posrEATT X“ S. ſporerit,, Fr.] ſue ] POTBE'LLIED, Adj. having a belly 4 
ceeding generations ; thoſe that are born or | paunch ſwelling out like a pot. 0. 
live atter, Deſcendants. POTBE'LLY, S. a ſwelling belly. ut 
PO'STERN, S. {prterne, F.] a ſmall gate] To Pore, V. A. Pocher, Ft.) i — 
or door. thruſt or puſh. To poach, or boil ſlightly 
POSTEXT'STENCE, S. futwe exiſt-] PO'TENCY, 8. [ —— Lat.] pose n ” 
ence. efficacy; influence ; ſtrength. + 
+ POSTHA/STE, hurry, or the halteofa} PO/TENT, Adj.. [ potens, Lat.] power on 
boy, or courier. ful: Strong. Having great authority, fe »y 
PO'ST-HOUSE,' S. an office or houſe |.cible, efficacious. _ 50057 
where letters are taken in. ; PO'TEN TATE, S. [ potentar, Fr.]a w uy 
PO*STIL; S. [Hille, Fr. ] a gloſs or mar- ! narch, a prince, or one enjoying ſovercig —X 
1 e. ; power. f ; 
"FOSTFLLIOW, S. ſpoſlillon, Fr.] one POTENTIAL, Adj. [potentialir, Let. * 
who rides on one of the firſt of fix horſes | exiſting only in power or pollivility, not 4 
belonging to a coach in order to guide | aft. Efficacious, powerful, In — . 
them; one who guides a poſt-chaiſe. — — mood denotes the poſſibility op ＋ 
 POSTLUMINOU3, Adj, [poftliminium, doing a thing. 4 = 
ived ſubſequertly or af- | POTENTIATLITY, S. poſſibility, ; 
u or contrived ſobſeq * POTENT! ALLY, Adv. in 2 5 
POSTPO'NE, V. A. ono, Lat. ] | poſſibility, not actually or poſitively. 
to — off or delay: To 12 leſs — ee Adv. powerfully, for hy 0 
mething elſe. cibly. | 
— S. [e, and ſcriptum, | PO! TGUN, 8. [corrupted from pen r 
Lat.] a part or paragraph added to, or writ-a gun which makes a ſmall ſmart noi * "1 
ten after a letter, LV. 4. ſoot —ů— 2 a hook on u — 
STULATE, V. A. [ zfulatus, 8 . | 
Lat] _ or aſſume as true without] PO'THER, S. [ poudre, Fr. a * — 
proof. 1 f buſtle, —_ flutter, or hurry, ; a gui 
STULATE, 8. ulatum, Lat.] a | cating cloud. i 
9 —— or — without — To PO'THER, V. A. to make a bul 15 = 
POSTULA'TION, S. the act of aſſuming ling and ineffectual effort. aue ite 
as true, without proof. Gratuitous aſſump- POTION, S. Fr. petis, Lat. ] a drag ** 
tion. of phyſic. WY Teo 
PO'STULATUM, S. a poſition aſſumed | PO'TTAGE, S. [potage, — = . 
without proof. any thing boiled or decocted for foo * Joor 
PO'STURE, S. [Fr] png: * — = * S. [potier, Fr.] a m To PO! 
anner in which parts of the human | earthen wa 4 . 
body — placed with reſpect to each ether, | PO'TTER'S-ORE, S. = ore _ 4 
Figuratively, Nate or —— 4 _—_— uſed by potters in glazing oO 
'STUREMASTER, S. one „hof ſels. be. 7 x 
3 poſtures; one who ſurpriſes by un-“ PO'TTING, S. drinking. 4 5 = 
common attitudes or contortions of his} PO'TTLE, S. a liquid meaſure xp 
bady. ing four pints. - mage dirag ere PO 
PO'SY, S. [contracted from poeſy] the] POT- VA ns m d ſprink 
motto of a ring. A bunch of flowers, brave by exceſſive dr.nking, poche 
PO'T, S. [Fr. and Belg. forte, Il. ] a veſ- ä wterly, 
OY multuou 
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OUCH, S. [prcbe, Fr.] a ſmall bag or 
. Figuratively, the belly. 
To OU CH, v. A. to pocket. To ſwal- 


o hut or hang down the lip. 


m4 
Me te 
40 pat, 
Oured 
ts: ti 


Lo WO VERTY, S. au,, Fr.] indi- 

bs % 11 . 

nd 4 necellity. Want of moncy or ne- 
Meanneſs or want of ornament, 


to tile. 
JU LT, >. | poulet, Fr.] a young chicken 
key 

ULTERER, S. one who ſells fowls 
ly tor the cook. 
O LTICE, POU/LTIVE, S. a foft 
leine or cataplaſm, applied to aſſwage a 
ling or infla.m mation. Per iives al- 
pains,” Temple. 


5 
POU'NCE, S. [ porzone, Ital.] the claw 
alons of a bird of prey. The powder of 
n ſandarach, uſed to prevent paper from 
ing; ſo called becauſe it is thrown upon 
er through a pertorated box. 
oPOU/NCE, V. A. [pongorere, Ital.] to 
dt or make holes. To pour or ſprinkle 
dugh holes. To ſeize with the talons. 
POU'NCED, Adj. furniſhed with claws or 
dns, 
POUND, S. gend, Pound, Sax. ] a cer- 
a weight conſiſting of twelve ounces in 
„ and ſixteen ounces in Averdupoiſe 
ght. A ſum or imaginary coin, conſiſt- 
| of twenty ſhillings ſterling. An incle- 
or priſon in which ſtrayed bealts are 
fined, from pindan, Sax. 
To POUND, V. A. [en, Sax. ] to 
to pieces or grind with a — To 
R up or confine ſtrayed cattle; to im- 


LUN, / 
?0UNDAGE, S. a certain ſum deduct- 
from a pound ſterling. A payment or 
| rated by the weight of the commodity. 
POUNDER, S. | pundere, Sax. ] a peſtle, 
y perſon or thing denominated from a 
uin number of pounds; hence a ten prun- 
3 gun that carries a bullet of ten pounds 
icht. 

To FOUR, V. A. to let liquid out of a 
&| into ſome other place or receptacle, 
d let out or give vent to. Neuterly, to 
in ſtreams. To ruſh tumultuouſly. To 
1 a 


OUT, 8. a cod-fiſh. A kind of bird. 
To POU'T, v. N. [bouter, Fr.] to look 
len or expreſs diſcontent by thruſting out 
under lip. To gape, or be prominent, 
*"OW'DER, S. [peudre, Fr.] duſt or any 
Ky comminated or beaten into ſmall parti- 
. Gunpowder. A ſcented duſt uled for 
* hair, or perukes. 

To POWDER, V. A. to reduce to duſt. 
0 ſprinkle the hair with white duſt. Io. 
er ſprinkle with ſalt. To ound. Gnall. 
Uerly, to come or attack in à violent and 
Multuous manner. 2 0 


POU'LTRY, S. [poulet, Fr.] domeſtic p 
J 


P R A 


POWDER. ROOM. S. that part of a 
ip in which the gunpowder is kept. 


0 


| POW'DERING-TUB,S. a tub or velſc! in 
uh ch meat is ſalted, Figuratively, a place 


Joy which a perſon is phylicked for any vene- 
rial taint, _ 

POWER, S. [ porwoir, Fr.] command; 
authority, influence, or dominion, Abiity 3 
force. Strength The moving force of an 
engine. Prevalence upon. Natural frength. 
A faculty of the mind, Government ; the 
right of governing. A ſovereign, a potentate, 
01 one inveſted with command or dominion, 
A divine or ſpiritual being. An hoſt, army, 
or military force A large quantity or num- 
* in low language, A pozover of peo- 
8. 

POWERFUL, Adj. inveſted wich com- 
mand or authority, potent; efficacious z for- 
cible ; mighty 

POW'ERFULLY, Adv. in a forcible, 
efficacious or mighty manner. Potently. 

POWERFULNESS, S. the quali'y of 
being polleſſed with power, force, cf! cacy, 
or might, : 

POW'/ERLESS, Adj. weak, inpotent, or 
unable to produce an eff dt. 

POY', S. [properly pack or pocht, which 
originally, ſienifi:-d a ſmall bag or puſtule, 
poche, Fr.] the venerial diſeaſe. Puitnles. 
POY, S. [| peids, Fr.] a rope dancer's pole 
or balance. 

To PO/ZE, V. A. to puzzle. See Poze. 
PRA'CTICABLE, Adj. Fr.] capable of 
being pracliſed, performed, or done. 
PRA'CTICABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as may be performed. 

PRA'CTICAL, Adj. [proSices, Lat.] re- 
lating to action, oppoſed to ſpeculative, 
FRA'TTICALLY, Adv. in a manncr 
relating to action; in real fact. By prac- 
rice, 

PRA'CTICALNES, S, the quality of 
being præcticable The ſubject of action. 
PRACTICE, S [predique, h, Gr. ] 
the habit of doing any thing. Uſe, cuſtom. 
Dexterity acquired by habit or frequent sc- 
tion, Actual performanee or action diſtin- 
guiſhed from theory. Or ſpeculation. The ex- 
erciſe of any proteſſion, eſpecially that of 
medicine. A wicked ſtratagem or artitice, 
To PRA'CTISE, V. A. {pratiquer, Fr. 
it ſhould be obſerved, that the ſubttantive is 
ſpelt with ac, as practice, and the verb with 
an /, as in praiſe] to do frequently or ha- 
bitually. To reduce to action, op-otcd to 
profeſs. ** To praiſe law, phyfic, &c.“ 
To uſe or repeat, i: order to acquire habit 
or dexterity. Neute ly; to have an habit 
of aQing in any peenliar manner, To tranſs 
act or negotiate ſecretiy. To ty y artifices, of 
ſtratsgems. To try the elficicy of med. 
cines. To exerciſe any proteiſion, peculiarly 
applied to the art of healing, and the law. 
PRA/CTISER, S. one that piattites or 


* 
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PRA 
does any thing frequently, or habitually. 


One that preſcribes medicines, 
PRACTFTIONER, S. a perſon en- 
gaged in the actual exerciſe of any art, com- 


monly applied to medicine. One that uſes 
{ly tricks or ſtratagems. 

PRACO'GNITA, S. [Lat.] things ne- 
cellary to be known in order to underſtand 
ſomething elle, 

1 2 — 
Adj. ſpragmatigue, Fr.] meddling; imper - 
neatly buſy; Nen buſineſs without 
being aſked or welcome. 

PRA'ISE, S. pris, Belg. ] renown, com- 
mendation, an acknowledgment made of the 
excellency or perfection of any perſon or ac- 
tion, Fame. A tribute of gratitude. A 

und or reaſon for praiſe. 

To PRAISE, V. A. [priſen, B-lg.] to 
commend, celebrate, applaud or diſplay the 

© excellencies or merit of any perſon or thing. 
To attribute honour and excellency in wor- 


ſhip. 
bats any Adj. deſerving 
aiſe. 
PRA “ME, S. [Fr.] = flat-bottomed boat. 


To PRANNCE, V. N. [pronken, Belg. ] to 


ſpring in high mettle, To ride in a gallant, 
warlike, or oſtentatious manner. To move 
in a ſhowy manner. 

To PRANK, V. A. [pronken, Belg.] to 
dreſs or ſet out oſtentatiouſty, or in a ſhewey 
manner. 

PRA'NK, S. a mad action or frolick : a 
flight; a trick. 

To PRA'TE, V. N. [ praten, Belg.] to 
chatter ; to tattle. To talk much and to 
little purpoſe, 


PRA'TE, S. tattle; exceſſive talking to | 


little purpoſe, 

PRA'TTIQUE, S. [Fr. pratica, Ital.] a 
licence given to a maſter of a ſhip to trade 
in the ports of Italy, on ſhowing a certifi- 
cate, that the place he comes from has not 
the plague. 

To PRA'TTLE, V.N. to prattle, to 
talk lightly; to talk tov much on trifling 
ſubjects. 

PRA'TTLE, S. loquacity; empty talk. 
The act of Soong much on trifling ſub- 
jects to little purpole. 

PRA'VITY, S. {privatus, Lat.] corrupt- 
neſs ; badneſs; a ſtate wherein a thing has 
loſt its perfection. 

PRA'WN, S. a cruſtaceous fiſh reſemblin 
a ſhrimp, but ſomewhat larger and of a dif- 
ferent colour. 

To PRA'Y, v. n. [prier, Fr.] to make 
petition to heaven ; to aſk the deity for ſome- 
hing wanted. To enticat in a ſubmiſſive 
and earneſt manner. I pray, is ſometimes 
uſed elliptically for I pray you, in a flightly 
ceremonious manner of introducing a quei- 
tion. Actively, to ſupplicate, to implore, 
to addreſs heaven in a ſubmiſſive manner for 


PRE 
ſomething wanted, To aſk as a f 


cant or entreat in a ceremonious manner 
PRA'YER, S. [priere, Fr.] a petiie 
requeſt made to heaven, Importunity, 


entreaty, or ſubmiſſive and earneſt rey —_ 
PRE“, from pre, Lat. is a particle REC 
fixed to words derived from the Latin, of 0 
ſignifies priority of time or action. dale 
To PREACH, V. N. [predico, I ln 
pronounce a public diſcourſe on ſome 4 
ſubject. Actively, to deliver in a pz xc 
ſpeech, To inculcate with earneſtnes Wi... 
ſolemnity. To proclaim in religious ont 4 
PRE ACHMENT, S. a diſcourſe Migge 
tedly grave or devout; generally uM. |. 
contempt. | » fro 
PREA'MBLE, S. [preambule, Fr.] why 
thing done by way of preface or introdo E 
An overture on the drum. * b. 
PREAPPREHE'NSION, 8. an ec 
formed before examination. 10 
PRE'BEND, S. [prebende, Fr.] 2 on 
granted in the cathedral churches, A pr. - 
| who has a prebend or ſtipend in a cat a. 
A predendary. expect 
PRE'BENDARY, S. one who has o. 
d in a cathedral, | in cl 
PRECARIOUS, Adj. [ precaira:, uteily 


uncertain, held by courteſy, becauſe de 
ing on the will of another, 

RECA'RIOUSNESS, S. uncertain, 
cauſe depending on the will of anot 
This and the adjective, is by very goo! 
thors, applied, improperly, to every ki 
uncertainty. 

PRECAU'TION, S. [precaution, Ft, 
ö 2 1 
preventive meaſure; a meaſure or hint p 
to prevent ſomething, 

To PRECAU”TION, v. 4. [frecauts 
Fr.] to give warning before hand. 

PRECEDA/NEOUS, Adj. [precit 
Lat.] previous ; before hand; anticeder 

To PRECE'DE, V. A. præcedb, 
preceder, Fr.] to go before in order of n 
time or place. 

PRECE'DENCE, PRECE'DENCY, 
[precedens, Lat.] priority; the act of | 
of going before in order of time, place 
dignity. Superiority. Foremoſt plac: 
ceremony. 

PRECE/DENT, Adj. [E. freud 
Lat.] former; going before; prior. 

PRECEDENT, S. [the adjective !s 
cented on the ſecond and the ſubſtantire 
the firſt ſyllable] any thing that is an et 
ple or rule to future times. Any thing 
the ſame kind done before. 

PRECENTOR, PRECE'NTOLR, 
[precentor, Lat.] he that ſings firſt or 
a choir, | 

PRECEPT, S. ({preceprte, Fr.] 1 
given by a ſuperior. A mandate, din 
or command, . 


PRECEPTIAL, Adj. conſiſting c 


PRE 


PRECE'PTIVE, Adj. [preceptivus, Lat.] 
taining or giving rules, precepts, or com- 


5. 
*RECE/PTOR, S. [precepteur, Fr.] one 
t has the care of youth; a tutor, an in- 
for. 
PRECE/SSION, S. [preceſſus, Lat.] the 
of going betore. 
PRECUNCT, S. [eræcinctus, Lat.] out- 


= rd limit, boundary, A ſubdiviſion of a 
e 

d. 
cus. Adj, [preciens, Fr.) va- 
nel ne; of great worth. Coſtly, or of great 
Ne, © A precious ſtone.” 


PRECIPICE, S. [precipitium, yy a 
d · long ſteep 3 a fall perpendicular: a ſteep 
e from which a perſon cannot deſcend 
hout falling down head-long. 

PRECI'PI LANCE, PRECIPITANCY, 
raſh haſte, hurry, or ſpeed. 
PRECI'PITANT, Adj. [precipitans, Lat. | 
xd with, violent haſte; falling or ruſhing 


a fy d-long : Raſhly hurried. Too haſty. 
Aro PRECUPITATE, v. A. [precipita- 
abe lat.] to throw head- long. To haſten 


expettedly. To hurry raſhly or blindly, 
how, or make a fall to the bottom ; 
| in chemiſtry, and oppoſite to ſublime, 
uteily, to fall head-long, or to the bot- 
as a ſediment, To haſten raſhly or 
deut juſt preparation. 
PREI'PITATE, Adj. deſcending or 
ng from a ſteep place; head-long ; raſh- 
Haſty ; violent. 
PRECIPITATE, S. a corroſive medi. 
e made by precipit2tiag mercury. 
PRECIPITATION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
ing head-long, or from a precipice. A 
lat motion downwards. A raſh tumul- 
us and blind hurry. In chemiſtry, the 
ot making a thing ſubſide as a ſediment ; 
is contrary to ſublimation. 


| 


RECI'PITOUS, Adj. 


eceps, Lat.] 
long: Heady; ſteep. 


ty, ſudden, 


RECI'SE Adj. [ recis, Fr. praciſus, 
J exact; ſtrict; ole Finical ; formal 
xceſs. 
RECIUSELY, Adv. accurately; exactly; 
ly. With exceſs of formality: ſcru- 
ufly, 

RECISENESS, S8. exaCtneſs ; the qua- 
of being too nice or exact. 


Ins, One who is rigorous to exceſs, 
RECI'SION, S. [Fr.] exact limitation. 
RECI'SIVE, Adj. [preciſus,. Lat.] ex- 
limiting ſo as to cut off all occaſions or 
caces for diſpute, 

» PRECLU'DE, v. A. [ preclude, Lat.] 
but out, exclude, or hinder betore hand. 
RECONCE/IT, S. an opinion conceived 
Ire, 

lo PRECONCEIVE, V. A. to conceive 
Paica before hand, 


RECI'STAN, S. one who limits or re- ject. E 
PREDICA'TION, 8. predicatio, Lat. 


PRE 


| PRECONCE'PTION, S. an opinion pre- 


viouſly formed. 

PRECO'NTRACT, S. a contract before 

another, 
| To PRECONTRACT, V. A. to con- 
tract before hand. 

PRECU RSE, S. [precurſus, Lat.] the 
act of forerunning. 

PRECURSOR, S. [precurſor, Lat.] one 
who goes before. An harbinger, 

PREDA CEOs, Adj. {prede, Lat.] liv- 
ing by prey. 

PRE DATORT, Adj. [predatorivs, Lat ] 
plundering ; rapacious ; hungry; ravenous; 
preying. : 

PREDECE'ASED, Adj. dead before, 

PREDECE'SSOR, S8. [| predecefſeur, Fr.] 
one that has enjoyed any place, or was in any 
ſtate before another. See AxnczsToOR, 

PREDESTINA'RIAN, S. one that holds 
the doArine of predeſtination, or that his 
fate is bed before hand by ſome 
irreſiſtable decree, 

To PREDE'STINATE, V. A. [pre 
and deftinatus, Lat.] to doom or appoint be- 
fore hand, by an irreverfble decree, 

PREDES NATION, S. [Fr.] fatal de- 
cree, pre- ordination, the act or doctrine of 
appointing to any ſtate by an irreverſible and 
unconditional decree. 

To PREDE'STINATE, V. A. to de- 
cree or appoint befoce-hand, irreverſibly to 
ſome ſtate. 

PREDETERMINATION, S. [Fr.] the 
act of determining before-hand; Determi- 
nation betore-hand. 

PRE'DIAL, Adj. [predjum, Lat.] in law, 
couſiſting of farms. 

PRE DICABLE, Adj. [Fr. predicabilis, 
Lat.] ſuch as may be affirmed of a thing. 

PRE/DICABLE, S. | predicatile, Lat.] 
in logic, à general quality which may be at- 
firmed of any thing. 

PREDICAMENT, S. [ predicamentum, 
Lat.] a clafs, artangement or order of be- 
ings or ſubjects ranged according to their na- 
_—_ Called alſo category. A claſs or 
kind. 

To PRE DICATE, V. A. [ predicatus, 


Lat.] to affirm any thing. Neuterly, to 8. 


aftirm or ſpeak. 
PRE/DICATE, 8. 
that which is affirmed or denied of the ſub- 


rmation ; the act of affirming. 

Ty PREDICT, V. A. [| predifus, Lat.] 
to tell or ſhow before hand. To propheſy. 

PREDVCTION, S. Fr. predifio, Lat.] 
a propheſy; a declaration of ſomething. tu- 


ture. 

PREDIGE'STION, S. digeſtion perform- 
ed too ſoon, 
To PREDISPOFSE, V. A. to adapt pre- 


yiouſly to any particular purpoſe, 
Nn z | 


[ predicatum, Lat. . 
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PREDO'MINANCE, PREDO'/MINAN- 
CY, S | pre and dominium, Lat.] preva- 
lence, ſuperiority. Superior influence. 

PREDO'MINANT, Adj. Fr ] preva- 
Jent, or having a ſuperior iufluence: aſeen- 
dent. 

To PREDO'MINATE, V. A. pred mina- 
tus, Lat.] to prevail: to be ſupreme in in- 
fluence : 10 be aſcendant. 

To PRE-ELEC T, V. A. to chooſe be- 
forehand. 
 PRE”-EMINENCE, 8. [Fr.] ſuperior 
excellence. Priority of place, power, or in- 
fluence. Preced nec. 

PRE-EMINENT, Adj. [Fr.] having 


excellence ſuperiot to others. a 
Lat.) 


PRE. 
| higher poſt or ſtation. A place of honoy 


al 

profit. Preference: the act of eſteeming i 
chooſing one thing rather than another, u | 
with unts. | PR 
To PREFFGURATE, v. A. [fre ahi: 


figaratus, L. at.] to ſhow by ſome precedy 
repreſentation. 

'"REFIGURA'TION, 8. antecedent 
preſentation. 

To PREFVGURE, V. A. to exhibit i 
ſhow by ſome figure or tuken before. 

To PREFI'X, V. A. [frefixus, Lat.) 
appoiut beforehand. To ftettie. To el: 
liſh, To fix, place, or ſet before ang 
thing. 

PREFIX, S. [prefixum, Lat.] ſomep 


PRF/-EMPTION, s. {precemptio, 
the right of purchaſing betore others. 
To PRE'-ENGAGE, v. A. to engage be- 
re. to engage by precedent ties. 
PRE-ENG A'GEMENT, S, a prior or pre- 
cedent obligation 
To PRE'EN, V. A. [prin, Belg.) to trim 
the feathers, and enable them to glide more 
eali'y through the air. 
To PRE-ESTA'BLISH, V. A. to ſettle 
beforehand. 
To PRE-EXVST, V. N. to exiſt beſore- 
hand. 

FRE-EXYSTENCE, S. exiſtence before- 
hand, the ſtate of exiſting before its union 
with the body, applied to the foul, 

PRE-#XIo 1+ NI, Adj. | Fr. pre-exiflens, 

Lat. j exiſting before; proeeeding in exiſt. 


E. 
"PREFACE, 8. [Fr. præſatio, Lat.] 
ſomething pr- paratory, or introductory. A 
diſcourſe prefixed ton book, Introduction. 
To PREFACE, V. N [prefari, Lat.] to 
ſay ſomething by way of introduction. Ac- 
tively, to introduce by ſomething proemial 
or going before. To face or cover. 

PRE'FATORY,' Adj. ſerving to intro- 
duce : Introductory. | 

P{EFECT..S. [prefetus, Lat.] a go- 
vernor or commander, 

PREFE'/CTURE, s. (Fr.] a government. 
Con: mand. * 4 

To PREFER, V. A. "preferer, Fr.] to 
regard. eſteem or value more than another ; 
Uſed with above, before or 16, before the thin 
bets eVocmed. To exalt, advance, or rail 
in digaity. In law, to exhibit a bill or ac- 
euſation, uſed with againſl, To propoſe 
Sublick / 
- + PREFERABLE, Adj. [Fr.] more eligi- 
ble, to be choſen, eſteemed, or valued more 
than ſomething elſe. Uſed with to before the 
thing retaſed. © . | ph 
' PREFER®NCEF, S. Fr. ] the act of eſ- 
teeming more, preferring, or chuſing before 
another; uſed with to, before, above, or 
ei, before the thing diſregarded. Election 
of one rather than another. 


judices ; to prepoſleſs a perſon with a good 
| bad opinion of a perſon before he can feed 


injuring, or hurting by preconccived e 


en poſts in the church, 
hops. 


à cler yman of the higheſt order and dig 
reading. A lecture or diſcourſe. 

 FRELIBA'TION, S. (preibatus, Lit 
a taſte beforehand. | 


Fr.] previous or introductory : proemial 


of introduction; ſomething previous. 


ticle placed before a word to vary its lignit 

tion. 

: = PREFO/RM, V. A. to form beit 
and. 

PRE'GNANCY, S. [{pragnans, Lat.] ü 
ſtate of being with chill, or young: ten 
iy, accuteneſs. Fruitfulneſs of in venta 
applied to the mind. 

PREGNANT, Adj. Fr. pregvant, Lat 
tceming; breeding; big with young. Fri 
ful or cauſing fertility, Full of conſcque 
ces. Evident; plain; clear. Eaſy to pr 
duce; free. 

To PREJU'DGF, V. A. to determine u 
queſtion beforehand, or condemn delotet 
amination, ; 

PREJPUDICATE, Adj. [pre and fd, 
tus, Lat.] formed before examination; pit 
judiced ; prepoſſeſſed. 
PREJUDICE, S. Fr. prejudicium, Lt 

oſſellion; a judgment or opinion forme 
before examination, either in fuvour « 
againſt a perſon or thing. Figuratively, 
miſchicf, damage, detriment, * in) 
' 


y. 
To PRE'JUDICE, V. A. to fili withprt 


examine To be of difſervice by means 
preconceived opinions. To injure, 40 hu 
to impilr, 


PREJUDVCIAL, Adj, [yr] hindein 


nions, Miſchievous, prejudicial, : 
ELAC, S. [from prelate] the d. 
nity of a prelate, or eceleſiaſtie ot the ig 
The orde: of i 
. Epiſcopacy. 
PRELATE, S. [prelat, Fr. prælatus, Lit 
nit 


PRELF/CTION, S. [prelefio, Lats] 


F 


PRELIMINARY, Adj. [pre 
PRELVYMINARY, S. ſomething by 


_ FR&EFERMENT, S. advancement to a 


PRE'LUDE, 8. Lkr. ſome ſhort gie 


. 


PRE 


air of muſic played before a full concert. 
Something introductory or ſhewing what is 
to follow. 

PREMATURE, 2 premature, Fr.] 
fize too ſoon; formed before the time. 
ormed too ſoon or too haſtily. 

To PREMEDITATE, V. A. [premedi- 
, Fr premeditatus, Lat.] to contrive, 
rm, conceive, or think beforehand. 
PREMEDITA'TION, s. the act of 
nking on, or contriving heforchand, 
PRE/MICES, S. the firſt fruits. 
PRE'MIER, Adj. Fr.] firſt or chief. 
To PREMISE, V. A. ſpremiſſes, Lat.] 
zexplain or lay down previouſly beforchand, 

ſend betore the time. N 
PRE MISES, S. [premiſſa, Lat.] propo- 
tions ſuppoſed, laid down, or proved be- 
we. In law, houſes, lands, &c. mention» 
d betore : 
PREMIUM, S. [Lat.] ſomething given 
o induce or invite to make a bargain. 

To PREMO/NISH, v. A. to warn or ad- 
oniſn be tore. ; 

PREMONIUTION, S. [premenitus, Lat.] 
revious notice or warning. 

PREMUNURE, a writ in common law, 
hereby a penalty is incurred for breaking 
ume ſtatute, A penalty incurred. A difli- 
ty or di'trefs. 

PRENO'TION, S. fore- knowledge; pre- 
tence, A prejudice or preconception. 

PRENTICE, S. contracted trom appren- 


Our 


J p * 
PREO'CCUPANCY, S. the act of taking 

, Lit ſoon before another. 

orme 


To PREQO/'CCUPATE, VA. 8 
ur .] to anticipate, or prevent, To prepoſ- 
ls or prejudice. 
To PREORDWIN, V. A. to ordain or 
point beforehand. 
PREPAAA'TCTION, S. [preparatio, lat.] 
de act of previouſly making any thing fic 
r any. purpoſe. Meaſures taken bctore- 
md A ceremonious introduction. In 
deine, any thing made by gradual labour. 
PREPA'RATIVE, S. that which pre- 
res or fits beforchand, or is done as means 
* ſomething elſe. 
PREPARATIVE, Adj. [ preparatif, 
u.] having the power of quwitying, fit- 
bp, or preparing. 
PREPARATORY, Adj. \preparateire, 
. ncceſſary before. Introductory to. 
ous, antecedent. 
To PREPARE, V. A. [fpreparer, Fr. 
part, Lat.] to fit, cane? adjuſt, or 
ike ready beforehand, for any uſe or pur- 
ſe. In medicine, to make by a regular 
xels. Neutcrally, to take the neceſſary 
aſures beforchand. To get ready, of put 
order. To form, to 2 | 
PREPE/N3E, PREPE/NSED, ay 7 
ſur, Lat.] conteived, weighed, con ved, 
F wicadeg before hand. - 


PRE 


PREPONDERANCE, PREPONDE. 
RANCY, S. the ſtate of out-weighing ; or of 
greater excellence, influence, and impor- 
tance. 

To PREPO'NDERATE, v. A. [prepon- 
deratus, Lat.] to exceed in weight; 2 
in influence, power, or importance. 

PRFPONDERATION, S. the act of ex- 
cceding in weight, power, or influence. 

To PREPOSSE'SS, V. A. to fill with an 
* before examination. To prejudice. 

PREFOSSE'SSION, S. preoccupation 3 
firſt poſſeſſion, An opinion conceived be- 
fore examination. Prejudice. 

PREPO'STEROUS, dj. [| pr 
Lat.] having that firſt which 0 2 ls. 
Abſurd, perverted, wrong, fooliſh. 

PREPUCE, S. {preputiuvm, Lat.] the 
ſkin which covers the glans; the foreſkin. 


or peculiar priviledgęe. 
PRESA CE, S. [Fr. preſaginm, Lat. J a 
prognoftic ; a token by which tomething fu- 


in which it has à fore-knowledge of fom 
thing future. : 

To PRESA'GE, V. A. ſereſager, Fr.] ta 
forebode ; to foretell; or foreknow; ſome- 
times uſed with . To foretoken, or ſhow 
before, To propheſy, 

PRE'SBY L ER, S. { Fr. wps-Purepo;, Gr.] 
a prieſt. ne that holds ordination only 
by prieſts or elders A preſbyterian 

PRESBYTERIAN. S. one who rejefts 
epiſcopacy, and hoids no ſubordination in the 
mini#ry, 

PRE'SBYTERY, S. a body of elders, 
whether prieſt or laymen. 

PRE'SCIENCr, S. the knowledge of fu- 


ture things or events 


ing; knowing events before they happen. 
To PRESCRVBE, V. A. prejcrivo, Lat.] 
to ſet down, ditect, order, or command, To 
write a :eceipt for a perſon that is ſick, Neu- 
terly, to influence by long culiom. To com- 
mand arbitrarily, to write directions for me- 
dicines. 1 
PRESCRIT PT, Adj. [preferigtius, Lat.] di- 
reed or accurately laid down by way of pre- 


cept. 

FP RE'SCRIPT, S. a direction or modal 
laid down, or preſcribed. 3 

PRESCRIP ION, S. [Fr. præſeriptis, 
Lat. ] rules produced and authoriſed by cuſtom. 
Cuſtom continued till it has the force of law; 
A receipt in medicine. 

PRE/SENCE, S. | Fr. preſentia, Lat.] the 
ſtate of being preſent or in the ſameplace with 
another or in the view ofa ſuperior. A num- 
ber aſſembled before a great perſonage. Port, 
air, demeanour, or mein. Readineſs or an 
emergence; quickneſs at expedients. The 
perſon or room of a ſuperior. =o 


PRESENT, Adj. [Fr. preſent, Lat.} in 


PRERO'GATIVE, S. [Fr ] an excluſive 


ture may be known, That ſtate of the mind - 


PR E/SCIENT), Adj. prophetic; fore-know- 


<4” <P ů — „ wt — 
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PRE 


the ſame place; not abſent; face to Face; at the 

ſame time or the time which is now. Not 
paſt, not future. Ready on occaſion or emer- 
gences. The preſent is uſed elliptically for 
abe preſent time. At preſent, now; or the pre- 
Lent time, from à preſent, Fr. 

PRE SENT, S. [Fr. a gift, or donative ; 
or ſomething given which a perſon could 
not claim. Ia the plural, uſed for a letter, 
certificate, or mandate. By theſe preſenrs.” 

To PRESE NT, V. A. [ preſenter, Fr. | to 
introduce to a ſuperior. To offer or exhi- 
bit to view. To give in a formal ceremoni- 


ous manner, uſed with t before the perſon, 


or with before the thing. To prefer to an 

eceleſiaſtical benefice. To offer openly. To 

lay beſore a court of judicature as ſome- 

thing deſerving thelr notice and cenſure. To 

favour with gifts. 

PRESE'NT ABLE, Adj. that which may 

preſented. 

PRESENTATION, S. [Fr.] che act of 
giving or preſenting. The act of conferring 

a church living. A benefics, Exhibition. 

PRESENTE/E, S. one preſented to a be- 
nefice. 

PRELENTER, S. one that preſents, 

PRESE'NTION, S. perception before- 
hand. 

PRE'SENTLY, Adv. without dela y: 
Soon; at this time; now. 

PRESENTMENT, S. the act of pre- 
ſenting. Any thing exhibited or preſented; 
repreſentation, 

PRESERVA'TION, S. the act of preſer- 
ving, keeping fate, or from deſtruction. 

PRESERVATIVE, S. [| preſervatif, Fr.] 
that which has the power of preſerving or 
keeping ſafe, or from impairing or deſtruc- 
tion. 

To PRESE'RVE, V. A. [preſerver, Fr.] 
to ſave or keep from danger, corruption, or 
deſtruction. To ſeaſon fruits with ſugar, &c. 

PRESLURVER, S. one who keeps or pre- 
ſerves. 

To PRESIDE, V. N. [prefider, Fr. pre- 
fic, Lat.] to beſet over, or have authority 
over. ö 

PRE'SIDENCY, S. ſuperintendence, au- 
thority, or command. 

PRE/SIDENT, S. Fr. ęræfdint, Lat.] a 
perſon having authority, or command over 
others: a governor, 

PRE/SIDENTSHIP, S. the ſtate or con- 
dition of a preſident, or perſon who has au- 
thority over others, 

To PRESS, V. A. [prefſer, Fr. preſſus, 
Lat. | to ſqueeze or cruſh by weight or force. 
To diſtreſs or cruſh with calamities. To con- 
ſtrain or affect ſtrongly. To make earneſt, 
To force into military ſervice, contracted 
from impreſs. Neuterly, to act with force. 
To compreſs, to hug. To diſtreſs. To go 
forward towards an object, notwithRanding 


be 


obſtacles, To encroach, Ty urge with ye- | previouſly formed, 
* ; ; 10 F 3 


PRE 


hemence or importunity. To at vpe 
ſtrongly, To ſqueeze or work in a prej 
To crowd. To act upon with weight. 
PRESS, S. {preſſeir, Fr.] an inſtrumer 
to ſquecze, crulh or preſs any thing ve 
cloſe. A crowd or throng, A wooden cl 
for cloaths. A commiſſion for forcing me 
into military ſervice, The inſtrument by 
which books are printed. Croud, tumul 
throng. i 
PRE'SSBED, S. a bedſtead fo contrived x 


to be ſhut up in a caſe, — 
PRESSGANG, S. a crew ſtroling bal *! 
the ſtreets to force men into naval ſervice, = & 
PRE'SSINGLY, Adv. in an importunte cular 
manner. Cloſely, who 
PRE'SSION, S. che act of ſome movin uM. PE 
power exerted with force on another body 7 


The act of preſſing. 

PRESSMAN, S. one who forces ancthe 
into naval ſervice, One who works at th: 
printing preſs, diſtin from. the compoſitor 
who ranges the types, 

PRESSURE, S. the act of ſqueezing 
prefling, or operating upon by weight ar 

orce. The (tate of being preſſed. For 

or weight acting upon any thing. Figuri 
tively, violence, oppreſſion, affliction, or dif 
treſs, Am impreſſion or mark made | 
ſqueezing, or the action of any heavy or for 
cible body. Gravitation; preſſion; (tawy 
affliction; miſery, 

PRE!ST, Adj. ready. 

PRE'STO, inter, | Ital.] quick; at on 
Uſed by jugglers. 

To PRESU'ME, V. A. [preſumer, Ft.]: 
ſuppoſe, believe, or take for truth before cx 
amination, To venture without obtaining pot 
litive leave. To form confident and arrogant 
opinions. To make confident or arrogant 
attempts. It has ſometimes on or upon be 
fore the thing. | 

PRESU'MPTION, 8. [ preſumption, Fr.] 
ſuppoſition formed before examination. 
ſtrong, though not demonſtrative argumen 
Arrogance, unreaſonable confidence or att 
gance ; preſumptuouſneſs. 

PRESU"MPTIVE, Adj. [preſortive, F' 
taken or formed upon previous ſuppoſition 
Suppoſed, oppoſed to apparant. The pre 
ſumptive heir.” Too confident or arrogant 
preſumptuous. 

PRESU'MPTUOUS, Adj. [ ——_—_ 
Fr.] depending unreaſonably on the favout 
of another. Arrogant ; confident ; inſolent 
Irreverent with reſpect to divine things. 

PRESU'MP TUOUSLY, Adv. in an an 
gant, irreverent, vain, confident, or too d- 
ring manner. 

PRE SU MF TUOUSNEss, 8. confider 
rireverence. | 

To PRESUPPO'SE, V. A. [pre 
Fr. | to ſuppoſe before. 
PRESUPPOSUTION, $, a ſuppoßti 


t; t 
Uxilia1 
rom et! 
ive it 


a 
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PRE 


PRETE'NCE, [pretenjus, Lat.) a falſe ar- 
ument grounded on fictitious —— 
The act of ſhowing or alledging what is real. 


Aſſumption,z claim to notice ; claim true 


or falſe, 
To PRETE/ND, V. A. [pretendre, Fr. ] to 
hold out or ſtretch forward, 
ro make an appearance inconſiſtent with rea- 
lity, merely to gain ſome end, Neuterly, to 
put in a claim, To preſume on ability; to 
tempt. To ſhow hypocritically. 
PRETE/NDER, S. one who lays claim to 
my thing without reaſon or ability; parti- 


cularly appplied to one of the Stuart line, | pred 


who lays claim to the crown of England, 


tious ſhow or appearance, 

PRE'TER, a particle often prefixed to 
words derived from the Latin peter, and ſig- 
nifies beſides, In Grammar, a tenſe which 
bgnifies that a thing is paſt. 

PRETERIM PERFECT, Adj. in Gram- 
mar, applied to a tenſe, which ſignifies that 
a thing is partly paſt and partly preſent, | 

PRE"TERITE, Adj. [eræteritus, Lat.] 


palt, 
PRETERUVTION, S. [Fr.] the at of 
ing paſt, the ſtate of being paſſed. 
PRETERMUSSION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
mitting , 
Lat.] to paſs by or omit, 


PRETERNA TURAL, Adj. not accord- 
ig to the common courſe of nature; irre- 


lar, not natural, 
PRETERPE'RFECT, S. — = 
um, Lat.] in Grammar the tenſe which 
notes ſomething perfectly or abſolutely 
lt; formed in he Engliſh by prefixing the 
miliary verb hawe, which we borrowed 
rom the Saxons, who uſe bebbe, bafa, and 
we in the ſame manner; as, we babbath 
ribrad, i. e. we have treated. 
PRETERPLUPERFECT, S. [ preteritum 
oſjuam per fectum, Lat.] a tenſe uſed to lig- 
Ity that a thing was paſt before ſome other 
lt time, It is expreſſed in the Engliſh by 
q try verb had, as they had made or 
ilt, 


PRETE'XT, S, [pretextus, Lat.] a pre- 
ace; a falſe appearance, excuſe or allega- 
on. 


RE TOR, S. [pretor, Lat.] a Roman 
Ae, uſed at preſent for a mayor. 
*RETO'RIAN, Adj. belonging to the 
tor ; judicial. 

*ZE'TTILY, Adj. in ſuch a manner as 
niſe an ideaof ſkill or neatneſs. Elegant- 
pleaſing] . 
*RE'TTINESS, S. the quality of exciting 
idea of neatneſs and ſymmetry, but not of 
ett beauty ; neatneſs. 

"RETTY, Adj. [pret, Sax. pretto, Ital.] 
* elegant; pleaſing with ncatneſs ; hand- 


To portend. 


PRETE'NSION, S. a claim, A ficti-erful 


To PRETERMIT, V, A. [pretermirto, p ejud 


PRI 


ſome, dut not beautiful. Not very Adult 
* He has built a pretty large houſe.” 
PRETTY, Adj. in ſome degree. 
To PREVA'IL, V. N. [prevaldir, Fr.] to 
have eſſect. To conquer any refiſtence ; to 
have ſuperior power or influence, uſed with 
on, upon, over or again. To perſuade or 
induce by intreaty, followed by with. To 
overcome; to eſſectually. 
PRE/VAILING, Adj. predominant; 
having moſt influence. 
PRE'VALENCE, PRE'VALENCY, S. 
[Fr.] ſuperiority of influence or power 
ominance. 


PREVALENr, As). predominant, pow= 


To PRE'VARICATE, V. N. f preveri- 

catus, Lat.] to quibble, cavil, or ſhuffle. 
PREVARICA'TION, S, [Fr.] ſhuffling, 

quibbling, or „ 


PREVENIENT, Adj. 0 preveniens, Lat.] 
ing. Preventive. Goin L 


To PREVENT, v. A. [ preventas, Lat.] 
to go before as a guide or director; or to 
make the way eaſy. To anticipate, To pre- 
poſſeſs. To hinder, obviate, or obſtruct. 
To pre-engage. 

PREVENTION, S. [Fr.] the act of go- 
ing before, hindering, anticipating, or pre- 
poſſeſſing. Pre- occupation; obſtruction; 

rejudice. 

PREVIOUS, Adj. [ previus, Lat.] go- 
ing before; prior ; antecedent. 

PREY, S. [preda, Lat.] ſomething ſeized, 
or to be devoured by violence, Robbery; 
plunder. To corrode ; ravine, ravage, de- 

redation, 

To PRE'Y, V. N. to feed by violence, 
to plunder, rob, corrode, or waſte, 

PRICE, S. | prix, Fr. pretium, Lat.] the 
money at which any thing is valued, bought, 
or ſold. Value. Reward ; eſtimation ; ſup- 
poſed excellence, 

To PRICK, V. A. | priciaz, Sax.] to 
pierce with any thing that has a ſharp point. 
To prick up, to erect. To fix by a point, 
followed by in, or into. To nominate or 
name to any office by making a hole or punc- . 
ture in paper, To ſpur, goad, or impel. 
To incite, To pain or picrce with remorſe, 
To make acid, applied to liquors. To mark 
7 tune. Neuterly, to dreſs one's ſelf up for 

ew. 

PRI'CK, S. ¶ pricca, Sax. ] a ſharp-pointed 
lender inſtrument. A puncture or hole 
made with a ſharp-pointed inſtrument. A 
remorſe of conſcience, an uncilincſs in the 
mind occalioned by conſciouſr.efs of guilt, 
He has a prick of conſcience A ſpot or 
mark for ſhooting at. The print of a hare 
on the ground. 

PRVCKER, S. a ſharp-pointed inſtrument 


or awl. 


| PRICKET, S. a buck in its ſecond year. 
PRICKLE, 


PRI 
PRVCKLE, S. a ſmall harp-point, like 


that of a thorn or a briar. 
PRICKSONG, S. a ſong ſet to muſic, 
PRVCKLY, Adj. full of ſharp points or 
thorss. 
* I'CKMADAM, S. a ſpecies of houſe- 


PRIDE, S. [ pry's, Brit.] an inorginate 
or too high an opinion of one's ſelf, abilities 
or poſſeſſions. Infalence; dignity ; lofti- 
neſs of air, Beauty; ſplendor, or ſhow ; 
according to the Welch original. Pryd. 


» To PRIDE, V. A. to eſteem too highly, | 


uſed with the reciprocal pronoun, and fol- 
lowed by in. 

PRI UR, S. one who looks or examines 
too curiouſly or narrowly into things. 

PRIEST, S. { preeft, Sax. one who of- 
Gciates in ſacred . One that is intruſted 
with the cure of ſouls, and is in dignity 
above a deacon. 

PRIE'STCRAFT, S. religious, pious 


frauds, or frauds practiſed by prieſts to kcepſ beg 


the laity in ignorance and ſubjection, and en- 
rich themſelves. 

PRIE/STESS, S. a woman who officiated 
in heathen temples. 

PRIE/STHOOD, s. the office or dignity 
of a prieſt. The order of men ſet apart for 
holy offices. 

PRIE'STLY, Adj. belonging to, 6r be- 
coming a prieſt. 

PRIES'TRIDDEN, Adj 
a tool of by prieſts, 

PRI'G, S. a conceited, pragmatical, ſaucy, 
er pert perſon, 

” PRIL, S. a birt or turbot. 
PRI M, Adj. ¶contracted from primitive] 
reciſe; formal; affectedly nice. 


governed or made 


PRIMACY, S. | primatie, Fr.] the higheſt] y 


poſt in the church. The chief eccleſiaſtical 
ſtation. 

PRYMAGE, S. the freight of a ſhip, 

PRIMARILY, Adv. originally; in its 
firſt intention. In the firſt place. 

- PRUMARINESS, S. the (ſtate of being 
rl. 

PRIMARY, Adj. [primarias, Lat.] firſt; 
original; chief ; principal. 

PRI MATE, S. | primat, Fr. primas, Lat.) 
the higheſt or chief among the clergy. 

PRIME, S. | primus, Lat.] the firſt or 
- beſt part. The — applied to the day. 
The ſpring, applied to ſeaſon. Youth, ap- 
plied to human liſe. The height ot perfec- 
tion. The firſt canonical hour. The firſt 
part or beginning of any ſtate. In Fencing, 
the attitude immediately after firſt drawing 
the ſword. 

PRIME, Adj, early. Principal ; chief; 
firſt, Excellent. Beſt, Otiginal, Early. 
Blooming, 

To PRIME, V. A. to put powder into 
the par: of a gun, In Painting, to lay the 


{ reign, a chief ruler. 


PRI 


firſt colours, from primer, Fr. to begin, 

PRFMENESS, S. the (tate of being firf 
exce!lence. 

PRIMER, S. erimarius, Lat.] aſmall praxe 
book, containing the alphabet, catcchi! 
&c. in which chi/dren were firſt taught 
read. An office of the bleſſed Virgin. 
Printing, a particular kind of type, dis 
into long and great, ſo called becauſe prime 
were formerly printed with it. The la 
primer is that in which this line is compoſt 


* Whatever is is right.“ Pepe. 
The great primer is that which follows; 


Virtue 1s happinels. 


PRIME'VAL, PRIME'vobs, Adj. /. 
unn, Lat.] original; ſuch as was from 
inning. | 
PRUMITIVE, Adj. [ primitif, Fr. fin 
tivas, Lat.] ancient; original; eſtabliſhes 
firſt, Formal or eſſecting the gravity ot « 
times, Primary, not derivative. 

PRI'MINESS, S. affected niceneſs, ot! 
mality. | 

PRIMOGE/NIAL, Adj, | primigen 
Lat.] firſt born; original; primary; cet 
ltituent. 

PRIMOGFNTTURE, 8. [Fr.] the fs 
of being born beſore others. Senior 
elderſhip. f 

PRIMORDIAL. Adj. Fr.] origiral 
exiſting from the beginning. 

PRUMROSE, S. f primula verit. L. . 
plant ſo called from its blowing eatly in ! 
ear. ä 

PRINCE, 8. Fr. princeps, Lat.] 3 fon 
A ſovereign next | 
rank to a king. The ſon of a king. I 
chief of any body of men. A Kkiniman 
a ſovereign. | 

PRI'NCEDOM, S. ſovereignty; the 
eflate, or power of a prince. : 

PRINCELIKE, Adj. becoming a pr 

PRI/NCELY, Adj. having the app 
of a perſon of noble birth; of the rank 
a prince, Becoming a prince, Ro 

uſt, 
N PR/ NCEss, S. [ princeſe, Fr.] 3 1 
reign lady; a lady having ſovcreign & 
mand. A king's daughter. The wife © 
prince. : 3 
| PRIUNCIPAL, Adj. [ Fr. principalis, -* 
capital; chief; of the firſt rate; efſenti® 

PRINCIPAL, S. a head; chief; 
originally engaged, oppoſed to bangers 
acceſſories. A ſum placed out at iu terch 

reſident or governor. 

PRINCIPA'LITY, 5. 
ſupreme power. Sovereignty. 
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he principality of Wales Fignranve y, 
riority or pre · eminence j predominance, 
RIUNCIPALLY, Ade. above all others; 


” 
"I 


, ſource, or origit, The cunſti:uent 
That which denotes a thing to be 
tit is. In phyſics, thit which contributes 
eſſence of the body. In Chemiltry, 


lies are compounded, and into which they 
reſolved by fire. A fundamental truth 
n which others are deduced. The ground 
motive of action. A tenet or polition en 
ich morality is founded. 

o PRINCIPLE, v. A. to eſtabliſh, fix 
nculcate any tenet or opinion good or ill 
1 ſtandard, in a perſon's mind, 
PRINCOCK, PRYNCOX, S. a cox- 


pd. . 
»PRINK, V N. [from pronten, Belg, ] 
mak or deck in a gaudy, thowy manner. 
To PRINT, V. A. [empreint, Fr.] to 
t& by preſſing ohe thing on another, To 
net any thing ſo as to leave its form, 
form by preſſure, Ho take off any ſen- 
ce, letter, or the works of any author 


copy a book by means of types. 
PRUNT, S. a mark or form made by 


country which gives Mtle to a prince. 
" | 
NILE, s. ( principiue, Lat.] the | 


{able to ſet us right; ad naming Matt. Prior, 


feſt and ſimpleſt parts whereof natural 


PRI 
who being there one day with ſeveral other 


gentlemen of rank, the diſcourſe happ: ned to 


turn upon @ Pee in an ode of Horace, and 
the company betng divided in their ſeut ments, 


one of the gentlemen ſaid, there is, if | ar not 
miſtaken, a young fellow in the h. uſe who is 


he was immediately ſent for; and being de- 
fired to give his cpinlon of Horace's mean- 
ing of the ods under d:bate, he did it with 
ſuch an ingenious modeſty, ard fo much to 
the ſatisfaction of the company, that tne earl 


of Dorſet, from that moment determined- 


to remove him from the buſineſs of a tavern, 
into a way of life for which he was fo admi- 
rably qualified ; and, according!y procured 
him to be ſent to St John's col eze in Cam- 
bridge, where he very gen-:rouſly-e'ped to 
ſupport him in a handſome manner. He ws 
admitted 1682, and proceeding A. B 1636, 
was ſhortly after choſen a fellow of the col- 
ee During his reſidence there he con- 
teacted an intimocy with Charles Mont gue, 
of Trinity college, in the fame vniverbiy ; 
and Mr. ryden having publilhed this year 
his poem called the Hind ang Panther, P.'or 
joined with Mr, M.wrrfuc in writiog the 


Hind and Panther tranſvcrfed. tothe flory of 


n types in a printing-prefs, Neutcrly, the Country Mw» fe and the City Mouſe, pob- 


liſhed 1687, The next year Mr. Prior 
wrote his ode upon the neceliagy exiſtence of 


ſave, PiQtures taken by impreſſion from the deity, for an exerciſe at the college. He 
dl or copper. The form, ſize, or arrange- was now become the admiration and de- 
tof types uſed in printing books. After light of Cambridge; but, having ſome 
the ſtate of being publiſhed by a printer, fri nds at court, he went to Le don, 1699, 
ſingle ſheet of letter-preſs. A formal me- and immediately applied to his friend Fleer- 
dor manner. wood Sheppard, Eq; with an aodrefs that 


PRINTER, S. one who compoſes, or , was drawn up peculiar to himſelf, and irre- 


wed p 
e that takes off impreſſions from plates or 
ol on linen. | 


rk or impreſſion. 
PRIOR, [Matthew] celebrated for the 
humour and elegant taſte of his poetical 
tings ; was the ſon of Mr. George Prior, 
rputable citizen and joiner in London, 
te Matthew was born, July 21, 1664 
author was very young when his father 
, and was committed by him to the care 
his brother 'a vintner at Charing-Crofs, 
diſcharged his truſt with paternal render- 
6s, and at a proper aye ſent him to Welt- 
Mer ſchool under the care of Dr. Buſby ; 
he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himielf above 
former ſehool- fello vs. But he was too ſoon 
len home by his uncle, to breed him to his 
1 buſineſs. He (till found ume to indulge 
bent of his inclination to claflical learning; 
thich Horace was the author that ſ ruck his 


e polite company that uſed his uncle's 


icy moſt, He was ſoon taken notice of by 


uſe, among whom was the carl of Dorſet J 


* 


W. XX. 


1 from types, or from en- ſiſtibly engaging. Accordingly, at the ſoli- 
ates, by means of a preſs and ink. 


citation of that gentleman, he was introduc» 
ed, by the earl of Dorſet, to the cout; and, 
1690, their mazeſties appointed him ſeere: a- 


PRINTLESS, 8. that which leaves no ry on the part of the Engliſh, in the cod- 
| | greſs at the Hague; the earls of Pembroke 


and Portland, together with the lord Durfley, 
(afterwards earl of Re:tkley) being ambaſla- 
dors and plenipotentiaries. As this was al- 
molt an unexampled ſplendid aſſembly, in 
which too an affair of the liſt importance 
was under conſideration, it gave Mr. Prior 
an oppo: tunity of exerting all his talents for 


buſineſs, and he acqui:ted himſelf therein ſo 


much to the ſatisfaftion of his royal maſter, 
that, in the reſolution to keep him near 
his perſon,” he appointed him a gentleman of 
his bedchamber. This ſituation giving h'm 
leiſure to indulge His genius, he compoſed ſe- 
veral ſmall pieces of poetry, and gladly em- 
driced every occaſion that the events of the 
war offered, of making his poetical talents 
ſeryiceable to the honour of his. country, 
Upon the firſt reſolution moved towards ſet- 
hing a pence, 1695, he was again employed 
in the poſt of ſecretaiq to the Engliſh nego 

00 ciations 
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ciationx, at the treaty of Ryſwick, 1697, hav- 


ing been nominated the ſame year principai 


ſecretary of ſtate in Ireland, In 1698 he went 


ſecretary to the embaſly to France, in which 
poſt he continued during the ſucceſſive embaſ- 
ſies of the two carls of Portland and Jerſry ; he 
had not been long in France when one of the 
officers of the French king's houſhold, ſhew- 
ing him the royal apartments and curioſities 
of Verſailles, pointed in a particular manner 
to the victories of Lewis XIV. painted by 
Le Brun; and aſking, ** Whether king 
William's actions were to be ſeen alſo in 
his place.“ No, Sir,** anſwered the 
Engliſh ſecretary, ** the monuments of my 
maſter's actions are to be ſeen every where 
but in his own houſe.” He did not leave 
Paris till ſome time after the arrival of the 
third ambatffador there from England, the 
earl of Mancheſter, to whom he was of ſin- 
gular ſervice. For thovgh the powers of 
his royal commiſſion were now ſupericded, 
yet his perſonal qualities rende-ed him fo 
much the delight of the Freach monarch, 
that he was ſtill particularly powerful in that 
court. Ahaut the middle of Auguſt 1699, 
he wenr thence to king William at Loo in 
Holl.ndz whence atter a long and very par- 
ticular audience of h s majelty, he departed 
will his orders by the way of the Hague for 
England, where he arrived about the middl: 
of October, and immediately took poſſeſũon 
of the under ſecretary's ſeat, in the office of 
the earl or Jerſey; But he had not been ma- 


ny days iu this new employment, before he 
was ordered back to Paris, to aſſiſt the am- 
bafſ:dor, wich his intereſt in that kingdom 
upon the partition treaty. He diſpatched this 
buſineſe to the entire ſatis faction ot both the 


ſovertigns, and returned to London with 
the quickneſs of a courier, This fame 
year, io Chriſtmes holidays, he print- 
ed his celebrated poem, called Carmen ſecu- 
lare. The carl of Jerſey accepting the po“ 
of lord chamberlain this year, the under ſe- 
cretary's place became void ; but it was not 
long before he obtained another the ſame 
year, Which was more agreeable to his hu- 
mour ; for upon Mr. Locke's reſigning his 
ſcat at the board of trade on acecount of his 
ill (tate of health, Mr. Prior was appointed 
to ſucceed him, and was elected a repre- 
ſentative for Eaſt-Grinſtead, in Sull. x, 
in the new parliament which met in 
February, 1700-1, where he voted for im- 
peaching the ſeveral lords, charged with ad- 
viſing the partition treaty. Upon qucen 
Anne's cceſſion to the throne, a wer break. 
ing out again with France, our author, con- 
ſta uly zealous in h's country's cauſe, cx- 
erred gun his poetical ta ents in her ho- 
nour; fir in thit inimitable letter of his 
to Monſieur Boileau Deſpreaux, occ:lioned 


FRI 


again, in his Ode, humbly inſcribed u 
Queen, on the glorious ſucceſs of her 
jeſty's arms, 17c6, But as ſoon « 
thought the general was too much influe 
by private views to pro'ong the wy, 
honeſtly concurred with the inclination 
his ſovereign, for peace; and, in 171, 
joined with ſome of the brighteſt witsin 
nation, in writing the Examiner: where 
part of the general's conduct was for: 
handled. In 1711, when the queen & 
mined to treat with France, ſhe pitched 
Mr. Prior to carry her demands tou ud! 
cification ; for which purpoſe, he was appe 
ed her majelty's miniſter plenipotenti, 

that court; having been made one «f 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms a little be 
He made all the neceſſary diſpatch which 
-ffair required, and returned in a few wed 
London, accompanied with the Freuch ai 
ter, Mr. Meſnager, who was furniſhce by 
maſter with tuil power to ſign preliminir 
and ſome of the mcetings in this negocia 
were held at Mr. Pro's houſe ; who, by 
con: mon requeſt of all the committee ot 
privy council, intruſled in this matter, 

joined with them in the commiſſion to 

the articles afier the agreement on the pa 
her majeſty, who vas likewiſe inclined to; 
him with the two miniſters at Utrecht, tot 
cue of commercial affairs; but the high, 
ot the earl of Strafford having poſitively 
fuſed to be joined in commiſſion with a j 
ſon of fo mean an extraction, and thread 
ing to lay down his employment, the“ 
neſs of trade was committed to the lord 
ſeal. However, he was ſent again, on 
iſt of Auguit, 1712, to France, in order 
accommodate ſuch maiters as then 1em\l 
unſctiled in the congreſs of Utrecht, fr 
the end of this month, he had the app" 
ments and authority of an ambaſſador; 

though he did not aſſume the public cha 
ter till after the duke of Shrew({bury's dep 
ture, yet the burthen of the embil'y 

upon him during his grace's ſtay, who 

ther gave a ſanction to it by his high g 
lity, than contributed to the diſpatch at! 
negociations, In the latter end of Och 
he was ſent to England upon an affair 
gieat importance, with a credential |t 
fiom the French king to the queen, 2nd 


turned with her majeſty's antwer about 


middle of November. Theſe letters at 
markable proofs of his being in the hig 
favour at both courts; and he was conti 
in the poſt of her majeſty's amballador 3 
plenipotentiary; in the former as long 
the lived, He remaincd at Paris alſo in 

character of a public miniſter ſome mon 
atter the accefion of king George I. at af 
appointment he was ſucceeded by the cal 
Statr, who, purſuant to his directions, 


by the victory at Elcuhcim, 1704; and | poſleſſion of all las predeceſlor's p* | 
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he great change that happened in the pub 


management of affairs at this time, occa- 
ned Mr. Prior to be detained in France, 
dont any public character; and, upon 
arival in England, on March 25, 1715. 
was immediately taken up by an order of 
houſe of commons, and committed to 
hands of a meſſenger, On April 1, fol- 
ing, he underwent a ſtrict examination, 
fore a committee of the privy-council ; and 
the concluſion of it was removed from 
own houſe, where he had continued till 
, and laid under a ſtrifter confinemcnt 
that of the meſſenger's. Upon the toth 
june following, Robert Walpole, Eſq ; 
erwards earl of Orford) moved the houſe 
commons for an impeachment againſt 
nh; and on the 19th he was ordered into 
e cuſt>dy, and no perſon to be admitted 
e: him, without leave from the Speaker; 
l. 1717, when the Act of Grace was 
e, Mr. Prior, who lay (till at the mercy 
the houſe of commons, was one of the 
ſons excepted out of it. Notwithſtanding 
„ he was ſoon after diſcharged, without 
further proſecution, or being called to 
al”. He ſpent the remainder of his days 
wed from buſineſs, in the company of his 
ſe, being ſettled at Down-hall, a ſmall 
age in the county of Eſſex ; which, by the 
ierolity of Robert Harley, earl of Oxtord, 
ms poſſeſſed of for his life. Having fi- 
hed his Solomon on the vanity of the 
jd, he made a collection of all his poems, 
d publiſhed them by ſubſcription in one 
une folio, with a moſt elegant dedication 
the duke of Dorſet, as a grateful memo- 
| of his father's patronage of the author. 


e, September the 18th, 1721, in the 
eighth year of his age. He died at 
imple, a ſeat of the earl of Oxford, ſon 
the lord treaſurer, not far from Cam- 
pe; and his corpſe was interred, accor- 
g to his own directions, in Weſtminſter- 
ep, where a ſtately monument is erected 


n vanity he ſet apart 500l. by his will; 
des a buſt of himſelf, done by Coriveaux, 
wiſtely performed, and ſtands at the top 


i; wrote by Dr. Robert Friend, then head 
ler of Weſtminſter-ſchool, Notwith- 


pWyments, which he had enjoyed in the 
We of his lice, he died at laſt fellow of 
John's college, in Cambridge, which was 
only preferment he was then poſſeſſed 
+ We have the following ſtory concern- 
{this part of his conduct, that after he 
ume a miniſter of ſtate, he was often 
„ thit a fellowſhip was too trifling an 
ar for him to keep; particularly when he 


& made ambaſlador, ſome perſons inti- 


his memory, tor which laſt piece of hu- lete. 


his monument; the inſcription beneath ly 
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| mated to him, that the fellowſhip was hard'y - 


| confiſlent with that character; hut he re- 
plied, © That every thing he had beſides 
was precarious, and when all failed, that 
would be bread and cheeſe, at le.ſ(t, and 
therefore he did not mean to teſign it.” 

PRT'OR, Adj. [Lat] former, antecedent, 
hefore ſomething in time or order, 

PRVOR, 8. [prieur, Fr.] the head of 
a convent of monks, next in dignity to an 
abbot, 

PRVORESS, S. a lady who is the ſupe- 
rior of a convent of nuns. 

PRIO'RITY, S. precedence ; the ſtate of 
being before in time or place. 

PRIYORY, S. a convent next in dignity 
below an abbey. 

PRI'SM, S. Fr T;i-pa, r. Ja glaſs bound- 
ed with two equal and parallel triangular 
ends, and three plain and well poliſhed ſides, 
meeting in three parallel lines, running from 
the three angles of one end, to the three 
angles of the other end; uſed in experi- 
ments on light and colours. 

FRISMA'TIC, Adj. formed like a priſm, 
PRI'SON, S [Fr.] a ſtrong place in 
which malefactors and debtors are confined, 


— 


aol. 

To PRI'SON, V. A. to confine in a gaol z 

to reftrain from liberty. to enchain. 

PRI'SONER, S. one confined in a gaol. 

One taken by an enemy. One under arreſt, 

A captive. , 
PRISTINE, Adj. [priſtinus, Lat.] firſt ; 

ancient ; original; former. | 

PRITHEE, a familiar corruption of 

ay thee, or I pray thee, 

PRI'VACY, S. the ſtate of being ſecret, 


ln2th, a lingering fever put a period to [concealed, or hid. Secrecy. A retirement, 


A retreat, Joint knowledge; privity. 

PRUVATE, Adj. [ privatus, Lat. ſecret, 
Not open. Without company; alone. In 
no public ſtation, “ I am but a private 
gentleman,” Particular, In private, im- 


plies, ſecretly. Not publicly ; not openly, 


PRI'VATE, S. a ſecret meſſage. Obſo- 


PRIVATEER, S. a ſhip fitted out by 
private perſoas againſt an enemy. 
PRIVATELY, Adj. tecretly ; not open» 


PRI'VATENESS, s. the quality of being 
retired, ſecret, or alone. Obſcurity; re- 


ning the many high poſts and lucrative tirement. 


PRIVA'TION, S. [Fr. privatio, Lat.] 
the act of removing or deſtroying ſomething 
which has had an exiſtence, The abſence of 
what does naturally belong to a thing. The 
act of degrad ing from any rank or office. 
PRI'VATIVE, Adj. ¶privatif, Fr.] de- 
priving a thing of that which belongs to it. 
Cauſing pr:vation of any thing. Conſiſting 
in the abſence of ſomething; appoſed to po- 


(tive, 
O Oo 2 PRI- 


PRO 


- PRUVATIVE, S. that which confifts in 

the abſence, ſomething elſe. * 
PRIVILEGE, 8 Fr. privilegium, Lat.] 

a peculiar advantage, immunity or public 


right. | 
Ta PRUVILEGE, v. A. to inveſt with 
peculiar rights or immunities, To grant a 
privilege. To exempt from taxes. To ex- 
empt from cenſure or danger. 

PRIVILY, Adv. in à feeret manner 
Privately. 

PRI'VITY,S. [privante, Fr.] private com- 
munication. Conſciouſneſs, In the plural, 
the ſecret parts. 

PRI'VY, Adj. [prive, Fr.] private, af- 
ſigned to ſecret nies. Oppoſed to public. 
Clandeſtine;z fec.et; conſeious. Admitted 
to ſecrets, 

FRUVY, S. a place of retirement. 
neceſſuy-houſe. 

PA LZ k. S. [ prix, Fr.] a reward gained by 
conqueſt from competitors. Plunder, fiom 
priſe, Fr. Reward. 

To PRI ZK, V. A, [from apt raiſe, Fr.] 
to value highly: to rate, value, or eltcem. 

PRIZEFIGHTER, S. one that fights 

ublick'y tor money, or hire. 

PRO, [Lat.] for; in defence of. Pre 
and cen, fer and ag inſt. 
 PROBABFLILY, >. [ proba3ilitas, Lat.] 
Jkelihood, appearance of truth. The ap- 
pearance ot the agre.ment, or diſagreement 
of two ideas, by the intervention or ptoofs, 
whoſe connection is not conſtent, but ap- 

ers, for the moſt part, to be ſo. 

PRO'BABLE, Adj. Fr. prebavilis, Lat] 
likely ; cap-ble of having better arguments 
brought for than againſt it, but nut certain 
or demonſtritive. 

PRO'BA 1, S. [Lat. he proves] the proot 
of wills of perſons deceaſed in the fpiritual 
court, 

PRORA'TION, S. Fr. probatio, Lat. 
proof, teſtimony or evidence. A ſtate of 
trial or examination. A trial betore being 
admitted to a mon ſtie lite. N 
PRORBA'TIONARY, Adj. ſerving fr 


A 


| 


| 


| 


ial. 
'ROBATIONER, 
trial, novice, 
PAOBA/TUM EST a Latin expreflion 
added to # receipt, fignitying, it is tried o, 
approved of. | 
P&O'BL, S [probe, Lat.] a fender in 
ſtrument or wire uſed by ſurgeons in {razch- 
ing the depth of wounds. | 
To PROBr, V. A. [probo, Lat.] to 
ſearch 2 wound by an inſtrument, 
PRU'BE-SCISSORS, S. ſeiſlu s, which 
have a button ut the end of their ſhanks, 
nied by ſurgeons to open wounds, 7 
PRO Hr. . | provite, e. frilitat, 


S. one in a ſtate ef 


ö 


ö 


] 


— 


PRO 
gue, Fr.] uncertain. - Diſputable, Uni 


tle', Diſputed, L 
PROBO'SCIS, S.. [Lat.J.a ſpout; i py 
trunk of an elepbant, and applied to . , 
4 part of any other animal, which reſemble; 1 ir 
PROCA'CIOUS, Adj. petulant ; lotet 
PROCEDURE, S. [Fr.] a manner £ 
aQting, proceeding, or conduct. Proces uf 
W Produce. Progreſs. "pg 
To PROCEE'D, v. A. | proceder, Fr nur. 
cedo, Lat.] to paf, from one thing or plac * R 
another, To g., forward. To go or mi pick 
in haſte, To iſiue or raiſe from. e PR 
tranſacted. To advance, or make a proyr A 
= proſecute any deſign. To take < of 
© be propagated. Io be produc 
01 iginal — e. | : cn 


— PROCEED, S. produce or profit, | 
in law and commerce, but not imit; 
© The procerds of an eſtate. 

P&CCEE'DING, 8. | procede, Fr. 
g e's from one thing te another. Setic 
conduct; tranſ.t on. 


 FPROCEXITY, S. [ proceritas, Lat,] & 
neſs, height. 0 wh 

RO. Ess, s. procer, Fr. pro e, fil py 
tendency ; a progreſs or courſe. Grat * 
piagrefs. Courſe Methodical and prat 4 


ſcrics. Courſe of law, 


Magagemento! 
thing. 


Lot ] 2pproved honefty, ſincerit v, ve; arit y. 
PROBLEM. S. Fr. Tofanuz, Gr.] a 
eon propre... 


| 
|, 


11 
9 


PAORLENA'TICAL, At;.' | prob/ema:i ! 


PRO”F'SSION, 8. |Fr. proceſſo, Lt Nog 
rain marching in a ceremonious ſolenn I: M 
A cavalcade rl 

T PR OCE/SSION, v. N. to go f 
in p occ ſſion or fm. = 

OG Y, . [ procin&t-z, Lat.] ff, 
plete prepaiation. Not in uſe 8 

To P<OCLAI M. V A. rg pe 
to promulga'e, denounce or publiſh i R( 
folemn or iegat manner. To tell ou — 
To cutlaw by procl mation. , 

PROCLAYMER, S. one who pub 
by authority. . 

PROCLAMA'TION, s [ Fr. rc FR. 
Lat.] a public dec“ a- ation of the Kors 244 
ſme. The act of publiihing any thing ky 
kmn'y and by authority, 1 = 

PROCLI'VITY, S. | procitvitas, nant þ 
rendeney, natural incliaation or biaſs. RH les! 
nets. Pr penſon. 101 

To PROCRA'S TINATE, v. 4. oer 
craſſ ina tus. I. at.] to defer, delay, or pu t«hibit 
from d.y to day, Nevteriy, to be e. 
3 | Cuſe ot 

PROCRASTUINA/TION, s. [ jr "2 or 
natio, i.u*,] Gilatorinefs ; the act of deli. PRO 
tom vine to time f Leids, 

PRO'TREANT, Adi [procreant, eee 
productive, prupagating; pregnant. =O 

To PROCREATE, v. A. | pre "ibite 
Lat. to geherate, to pr duce as a put ade, 

PROCREA'T:ON, s. [Fr 11:4, FRO 
Lat} the att of generating. Producte as Y 

PROCREATLYE, - dj. generative ), as 
roductive. ompoſ} 


« 


Fr 


ES R. O 
PROCREA'TOR, S. « generator, a be- 


peter, 
zator, Lat.] a manager of another perſon's 
Lirs. An attorney in a ſpiritual court. A 
nagiltrate of the univerſity. 

To PRO'CTOR, V. A, to manage. Not 


in uſe, 

PRO/CTORSHIP, S. the office or dig- 
nity of a proctor. 

ROCU/RAB|E, Adj. [ from procure) that 
which may be acquired; obtainable, 

PROCURA'TION, 8. the act of getting 
or procuring. F 

PROCURA'TOR, S. [Lat.] a manager, 
or one that tran ſacts affairs for another. 

PROCURAT O'RIAL, Adj. made by a 
m— . 

To PROCU'RE, V. A. [ procure, Lat. 24 
crir, Fr.] to tranſact or manage for another. 
To obtain, to acquire by labour or thought, 
uſed with to or unte. To contrive or obtain 
by contrivance. To perſuade, prevail on, 
or bring ; the laſt ſenſe is obſolete, Nev- 
terly, to act as a bawd or pimp. | 

PROCU'RER, S. one that gains; a pimp, 
a pandar. | 

PROCU'RESS, S. a female who ſupplies 
vith proſtitutes; a bawd, g 

PRO'DIGAL, 8 ['predigus, Lat. predigue, 
Fr.| profuſe z wanſting; ſpending to exceſs. 
Laviſh. 

RO DIGAL, S. one who ſpends to ex- 
ces. A ſpendthiift. ' 

PRODIGA/LITY, S. [ predigalit?, Fr.) 
the act or quality of ſpending to exceſs. Ex- 
trvagance ; profuſion, waſte, 

PRODI'GIOUS, Adj. [ prodigieax, Fr.] 
amazing 3 aſtoniſhing; monſtrous ; ſome- 
thing which cauſes wonder and aſtoniſhment, 
from its novelty, greatneſs, or being out of 
the common courſe of nature, 

PRODIV/GIOUSLY, Adj. in ſuch a man- 
der as to amaze and aſtoniſſi; enormouſly, 
PRO DIG, $ | prodige, Fr. prodigium, 
Lat.} any thing out of the common, or or- 
linary courſe of nature Any thing which aſto- 
nilhes by its greatneſs or novelty. A monſter, 

To PRODU'CE, V. A. [| produce, Lat.] 
to offer to view, obſervation, er notice. To 
tchibit to the public, To bring is an evi- 
tense. To bear, applied to vegetables. To 
Cuſe or generate, In Mathematics, to pro- 
kng or lengthen a line. 

PRO/DUCE, S. that which any thing 
Felds, or brings. Amount, profit, or gain. 
mer gent ſum. 

PRO'DUCIBLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 
. ſuch as may be generated or 


0 


ade. ; 
PRODUCT, S. [ produfus, Lat.] ſome- 
ing yielded by lands, vegetables, or mo- 
dy, as fruits, grain, metals, A work or 
ompoſition. An effect. 


| 


ROTOR, 8. [contradied from procu-| yie 


| 


% 


PRODU'CTION, 8. [ the act of 

ielged. A compoſition. ; 

PRODUCTIVE, Adj. having the power 

ertile ; generative 3 
efficient. 

PRO/EM, 8. [ 

PROFANA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
applying any thing ſacred to common or pro- 
things | 

PROFA'NE, Adj. {Fr. profanur, Lat.] 
faered perſons or thingy, compoſed by men 
uninſpired, and reſpecting ſecular t 
by holy rites. 

To PROFANE, V. A. [ profane, Lat. 
any thing ſacred to common uſe. To be 
irreverent to ſacred perſons or things. To 

PROFA/NENESS, 8. want of due reve- 
rence or reſpect, to things or perſons ſacred. 
f*ſſus, Lat.] to declare one's ſelf, to be of 
any opinion or religion; to lay claim to, or 
terly, to declare openly. To declate friend- 

ip. 

PROFE'3SION, S [Fr.] a calling, vo- 
The act of declaring one's ſelf of any party 
or opinion. Declaration. 
particular profeſſion, 

PROFE'SSOR, 8. [ profeſſeur, Fr.] one 
or party. One who — practiſes or 
teaches an art. One who appears to be re- 

PROFE/SSORSHIP, S. the ſtation er 
office of a public teacher of any art or ſci- 

To PRO/FFER, v. A. preſero, Lat. pro- 
ferer, Fr.] to propoſe or offer, To — 
or attempt; ſomething propoſed. 

- PROFVCIENCE, PROFICIENCY, 8. 
any thing. vancement. 

PROFFLE, S. [Fr.] the fide face; an 

PRO FIT, S. [Fr.] gain or advantage. 
Improvement ; advancement; p i 
confer benefit or advantage. To improye. 
Neuterly, to gain advantage. To make im- 

PRO'FITABLE, Adj. gainful, lucrative ; 
uſeful. Such as confers gain, improve- 


| 


making or prodyeing. THe thing borne o 
to eſſect or produce. F 
introduction. * 2 er. 
fane uſes, Irreverence to holy perſons og 
irreverent, not ſacred ; wanting in regard to 
— 
applied to hiſtory. Polluted. Not purified 
prefuner, Fr.] to violate or pollute; to apply 
put to a uſe. 

To PROFE'SS, V. A. [rer, Fr. pre- 
declare one's ſkill in any art or ſcience, Neu- 
cation, or employment. A declaration. 

PROFESSIONAL, Adj. relating to a 
who publicly declares himſeit of any opinion 
ligious. 
ence. 

PRO/FFER, S. an offer made. An eſſay 
[ proficiens, Lat.] profit. Improvement in 
half face. 

Te PRO FIT, V. A. [ profiter, Fr.] to 

rovement. To be of uſe or ſervice. 
ment, or advantage. PRO. 


« 


PRO 


*PRO'FITABLENESS, S. the quality of 
conferring gain, improvement, ule, or ad- 
vantage. 

-PRO'FITABLY, Adj. gainfully; advan- 
tageouſly; uſefully, k 

PROFLIGATE, Adj. [ profligatus, Lat.] 


abandoned to vice, Loſt to virtue and de- 
cency. Shameleſs. 

- PRO'FLIGATE, S. a perſon that has 
loſt all ſenſe of virtue and decency. 

PROFLIGATELY, Adj. ſhamelefsly. 

PRO'FLUENT, Adj. [profluens, Lat.] 
— forwards. Profiuent ſtreams. 

Wt. 

.PROFOU'ND, Adj. [profundus, Lat.] 
deep; deſcending much below the ſurface, 
Low with reſpect to the ſituation of neigh- 
bouring things. Not eaſily underſtood, Pro- 
duced by intenſe Rudy. Lowly; humble; 
ſubmiſſive. 

. PROFOU'ND, S. the fea or abyſs; the 
deep ; the main, 

PROFOUN'DLY, Adv. with great reach 
of knowledge or contrivance. Deeply ; with 
deep concern. 

PROFOU/NDNESS, S. depth, applied 
ei her to place or knowledge. 

PROFUN/DITY, S. depth of place or 
knowledge. 

PROFU'SE, Adj. [ profuſus, Lat.] laviſh ; 
prodigil. Liberal or abounding to exceſs. 

PROFU'SENESS, S. hoſpitality, prodi- 
gality, expence or plenty to exceſs. 

PROFU'SION, S. (Fr. proſuſir, Lat. ] ex 
travagance, prodigality, or excels in ex- 
pence, liberality or abundance: Exube- 
rance. | 
To PRO G, v. N. [procuro, Lat.] to rob, 
Real, or ſhift meanly tor proviſions. 

PRO'G, S. victuals or proviſions of any 


kind. | 

A PROGE'NITOR, S. [Lat.] an anceſtor 

or relation in a direct line. A forefather. 
PRO'GENY, S. [progenie, Fr.] race: off- 

ſpring ; iſſue ; generation. 
.PROGNO'STIC, Adj. [ prognoſtigue, Fr.] 

See PRoGNOSTICATE] betokening diſeatc 

or recovery hetore. 


PROGNOSTIC, s. the {kill of fortelling | 


diſeaſes or their events. A prediction. A 
token forerunning. 

To PROGNO'STICATE, V. A. [from 
oe, and zz, Gr.] to foretel] or fore- 
ſhow by means of ſome token, 

PROGNOSTICA' TION, S. the act of 
forcknowing or foreſhewing by ſome ſign 
on token, 

PROGNOSTICA'TOR, S. à foreteller ; 
a predifior, 

PRO'GRESS, s. [progres, Fr.] courſe. 
Paſſage. Proeeſſion. Motion forward. Im- 
provement, A circuit or journey. A regu- 
lar and gradual advance, 


Ws 


PRO 
| PROGRE'SSION,S. Fr. progreſſo, Lat. 
a regular and gradual advance. Proceſs, 


Motion; courſe forward; paſlage ; improve. 


ment. 

PROGRE'SSIVE, Adj. [ progreffif, Fr] 
going forward; advancing, improving or in- 
creaſing gradually. 

To PROHVBIT, v. A. [probibitus, Lat.] 
to forbid or interdit by authority, To de- 
bar or hinder, 

PROHIBITION, S. [ Fr. probibitis, Lat.] 
interdict; torbiddance. The act of forbid - 
ding, including the idea of authority. 

To PROJECT, v. A. | prejectum, Lat.] 
to throw out or caſt forward. To exhibic a 
form or repreſentation, alluding to that in a 
looking-glaſs. To contrive; to ſcheme; 
te form in the mind; from projerter, Fr, 
Neuterly, to jut out or ſhoot forward. 

PRO/JECT, S. a ſcheme, a contrivance, 

PROJE'CTILE, S. a body caſt forwards, 
upwards, or put in motion. | 

+ Dine Adj. (Fr.] impelled for- 
ward, 

PROJE'CTION, S. the act of ſhooting 
forwards. A plan, a delineation, A ſcheme 
or plan of action. In chemiltry, an opera- 
tion or the criſis of an operation. 

PROJt'CTOR, S. a perſon that employs 
himſelt in forming ſchemes of deſigns. One 
that forms wild, ridiculous and impradti- 
cable ſchemes, 

PROJECTURE, S. a jutting out, 

CIs Adj. [ prolatus, Lat. ] oblate 
or flat. 

PROLEGO/MCNA, S. [Gr.] a previous 
or introductory diſcourſe. Introductory ob- 
ſervations. 

PROLE/PTICALLY, Adv. by way af 
anticipation or pievention, 

PROLETA'RIAN, Adj. mean; vile; 
wreiched, vulgar, * Proletarian tything 
men Hudib, 

PROLL“ IC, PROLYVFICAL, Ad} [ pro 
lifique, Fr.] fruitful ; generative ; pregnant, 
Beyetting children. Productive. | 

PROLIFICA/TION, S. generation of 
children, 

PROLIX, Adj. [| prolfxus, Lat.] Jong; 
tedious by length; not conciſe, of long du- 
rat ion. 

PROLIXITY, S. [prolixite, Fr.] the 
quality of being tireſome through length; 
tediouſneſs ; want of brevity. 

PROLOQCU/T OR, S. [Lat. ] a foreman or 
perſon choſen by a ſocicty or con vocation, to 
be their ſpeaker. 

PRO/LOGUE, S. Ir. mg and xoyos, Gr. 
an introductory diſcourſe, or preface, pecu- 
liarly applied to a poem ſpoken before a tra- 
gedy or comedy. 

To PRO'LOGUE, v. A. to introduce on 
a formal diſcourſe. 1 

| [1 


RO 
To PROLO'NG, v. A. {prilonger, Fr.] 
to lengghen out j to continue ; to draw out ; 
To put off longer. "LA 

PROLONGA'TION, 8. {Fr.] the act of 
lengthening. Delay to a longer time. 

PROLUSION, 8 {prolufm, Lat.] an en- 
tertainment or diverting performance. 

PROM'INENT, Adj. [promivens, Lat.] 
ſtanding or projecting out beyond the other 

arts. Protuberant, | 

PRU/MINE*% CY, PRORMINENCE, 
[prominentia, Lat.] the quality of landing 
out beyond the other parts; protuberance. 

PROMUSCUOUS, Adj, | pomiſcurs, Lat.] 
mingled ; confuſed ; without diſtinction. 

PROMISE, S. [Fr. premiſſum, Lat.] de- 
claration or aſſurance given ot ſomething to 
be done or ſome benefit to be conterred. 
Figuratively, hope, or grounds of hope; ex- 

ation. a 

To PROMISE. V. A. [ promifſus, Lat.] 
to make a declaration or give a perſon notice 
or aſſurance of ſome benefit to be conferred. 
Neuterly, to alline by words. 

PRO'MISER, S. one who promiſes, 

PRO'MISSORY, dj. [ promifſerivs, Lat.] 
containing profeſſion of ſome benefit to be 
conferred, or of ſome debt to be paid or diſ- 
charged. 

PROMO'NT, PRO'MONTARY, S. 
[promenteire, Fr.] a head-land, cape, or high. 
land jutting into the ſea, 

To PROMO'TE, V. A. [preoxctus, Lat.] 
to forward, or advance, To preter, elevate, 
or exalt, from premouvoir, Fr. 

PROMO'TER, S. a perſon that forwards, 
advances, or encourages, 

PROMOTION, S. advancement, en- 
couragement_ or perterment ; elevation, 

PRO'MPT, Adj. [ prompt, Fr. promptus, 
Lat.] quick; ready; eaſy; acute, Willing 
wthout heſitation or any new motive or in- 
centive, Ready, or pertormed immediately, 
?pplied to payment, 

To PROMT, V. A. [prontare, Ital.] to 
ſlit by private in ſtruction ; to help a perſon 
when at a loſs in repeating by heart, To in- 
dite. 19 remind; to inſtigate, 

PRO'MPTER, S. one wh» aſſiſts a player 
or public ſpeaker when at a loſs ; an admo- 
diner; a reminder. 

PRO'MPTNESS, S. readineſs; alacrity; 
quickneſs. 

PRO'MPTU<RY, S. [promptuarie, Fr.] 
a ſtorehouſe, repoſitory, or magazine. 

To PROMU'LGATE, V. A. [promulga- 
, Lat.] to publiſh or make known by open 
or public declaration. 

PROMULGATION, 8. publication; 
open exhibition, 

PROMULGA'TOR, 8. a publiſher; a 
Popagator, | 

To PROMU'LGE, V. A. [pronulgo, Lat.) 
lo pub-(h, or teach openly z to promulgate. 


PRO 


looking downwards ; not crect. Lying with 


| the face downwards, Sloping, applied 10 


place, precipitous; head-long,, - Joclin- 
ed, or ng: to; generally uſed in an 
ill ſenſe, nd followed by tel | Propen(e,' * 
PRO'NENESS, S. the ſtate of bending, 
ſtooping, or lying with the face —— 
oppoſed to erectneſs. Deſceat. Veclivity. 
Inclination ; uſed in an ill ſenſe. ; 
PRO/NG, S. {pronghen, Belg.] a for 
with two or more blades, 1, + + + 
PRO'NOUN, S. [pronom, Fr. prenemen, 
Lat.] in Grammer, a word uſed inſtead of 
noon cr a perſon's name, in order to avoid 
repetition or t-utology. m2 44 59 
To.PRONOU'NCE, V. A. [prenencer, 
Fr. pronuncie, Lat.] to ſpeak or utter, To 
utter or deliver ſolemnly. or in public. To 
form or articulate, To ſpeak with confidence 
or authority. To utter rhetorieally, 
PRONUNCIA' TION, S. Fr. pronuncia- 
tio, Lat.] the act, mode, or manner of utter- 


1g. 0 
| PRO OF, S. evidence, teſtimony, or ar- 


gument made to confirm or eſtabliſh a fact 
or opinion, Teſt, experiment, or trial, 
Firm temper. Capacity of undergoing triai. 
In Printing, the rough draught of a ſheet 
when firſt pulled. 

PRO'OF, Adj. impenetrable; able ts re- 
ſiſt. Uſed with t or againſt. 

To PRO'P, V. A. [| proppen, Belg.] to 
ſupport by ſomething placed under or againſt. 
To hinder from falling. To ſuſtain ot ſup- 
port; uſed with pen. | 

PROP, S. { proppe, Belg.) a ſupport ; a 


talling. 

PRO/PAGABLE, Adj. [ propagate) ſuch 
as may be ſpread, propagated or continued 
by ſucceſſion. 

To PRO'PAGATE, V. A. [ propagatus, 
Lat. ] to continue or ſpread by generation or 
ſucceflive production. To extend or widen. 
o promote. Neuterly, to generate, or have 
offspring. 

PROPAGA'TION, 8. 
Lat.] continuance or ſp 
tion or ſucceſſive production. 


Fr. propogatio, 


ing by gencta- 


by ſucceſſive production. A ſpreader. A pro- 
moter. 

To PROPET, V. A. [ propells, Lat.] to 
drive forward. 

To PROPE'ND, V. N. [ propendeo, Lat. 
to be inclined to any part, diſpoied in —— 
of any thing. 

PROPE'NSE, Adj. [ propenſus, Lat.] in- 
— or diſpoſed ; applied tv either good or 
bad. | 

PROPE'NS'ON, PROPENSITY, S. 
Fr. propenſio, Lat / inclination ; diſpoſition 


PROM/ULGER, 8. one that publiſhes, or 
txches openly z a promulgator, 


dency. 


to any thing either goed or bad. Ten- 


PRO- 


* 


PRO'NE, Adj. { pronus, Lat.] *bending or 


tay. Any thing uicd to keep a thing frem 


PROPAGA'TOR, S. one who continues 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


P-R O 
© PROPER, Adj. [propre, F 
— — 


- 


5 


an individual; one's own. 
adapted; qualified. Exact; juſt 5 accurate 
Plain, oppoſed to figurative. © E 

— handſome. 


PRO'PERLY, Adv. in a fit, proper, or 


ſuitable manner. In a ſtrift ſenſe. 


PRO/PERNESS, S. the quality of being 


proper, tall, and well made. ; 
PROPERTY, 8. peculiar quality. A 
ſecondary eſlential ode, quality, or attribute 
of a thing which is _ to it, diſtin- 
iſhes it from other things, and is inſepara- 
Tie from it. A quality or diſpoſition. Right 


of poſſeſſion. Poſſeſſion. The thing poſſeſ. 
ſed in one's own right. Something uſeful or 
adapted to a cha , nſed in theatres, 


To PROPERTY, v. A. to inveſt with 

es. To ſeize or retain as belonging to. 

0 2 iate ; to hold. 

PRO'PHECY, S. [=, Gr.] a de- 
claration of fomething future. A predic 


tion. 
To PRO'PHESY, v. N. to foretell ſome- 
thing future. To predict; to prognoſticate. 
In ſcripture language, to preach by divine in- 
ſpiration. 
* " PROPHET, S, [ prophete, Fr.] on 


e that 
ito 


r 
by God 


foretels ſomething tuture 3; a 
One 06 the ſacred writers empowered 
to foretell futurity. 

PRO'PHETESS, S. [ prepbeteſſe, Fr.) 
a woman that foretells future events. 

PROPHE'TIC, PROPHE'TICAL, Adj. 
[ prophetique, Fr.] forelceing or foretel- 

ing future events; uſed with of before the 
thing foretold. 4 
PROPHE'TICALLY, Adj. in the man- 
ner of a $42 

PROPT — * 1 inquitas, 
Lat.] nearneſs of ſituation, relation or time. 
Proximity; kindred ; neighbourhood. 

PROPUTIABLE, Adj. [ propitiate] ſuch 
as may be appeaſed or rendered favourable 
ſuch as may be made propitious. 

To PROPUFIATE, V. A. [ 4 qr 
Lat.] to induce to favour ; to appeaſe a per- 
ſon angry or offended. - To render favoura- 

dle. 


PROPITIA'TION, S. [prepiciation, Fr.] 
the act of appeaſing anger or reſentment, 
The offering or means by which any per- 
ſon is rendered favourable. The attene- 


ment. ; 
PROPT'TIATORY, Adj. [| proficiatoire, 
Fr.] having the power to appeaſe, reconcile, 
or make propitious. - 
RPOPI'TIOUS, Adj. [prepitius, Lat.] 
Favourable ; kind ; reconciled, 
* PROPUTIOUSLY, Adj. favourably 5. 
Kindly. 


peculiar, not 
as to diſtin- 
it from others. In Grammar, noting 
Natural. Fit; 


t or. 


propre, Fr. Tall or luſty ; 


predictor. f to offer for conſideration. 


ORD 
PROPPTIOUSNESS, s. the 
_ favourable, kiud, or reconciled. 
PROPONENT, 8. 
perſon that makes a p al, 
PROPO/RTION, S. { Fr. 
the comparative n of one thing t 
znother. Equality or degrees. Degrees in 
harmony. Size; ſymmetry ; form ; ade. 
e PROPORTION, v. A. , 

0 U , V. A. , in. 
ner, Fr.] to adjuſt or qual in boots 
To form with ſymmetry. 

: r Adj. adjuſted a 
uited by com e relation. . 
1 Ts | parative relation. Fit, Proper 
PROPO/R TIONAL, Adj. A 
Fr.] having a ſettled comparative rel. 
tion; having a certain degree of equalin, 
Compared with ſomething elſe. Bearins 
ſome relation to another thing with which it 
is compared. 
_ PROPO'RTIONATE, Adj. ſuited, 4d. 
juſted, adapted, or bearing ſome reſpect to 
another thing in comvariſon, 
To PROPO'RTIO\ATE, v. A. to ab 
— according to ſettled rates, to ſome other 
ing. ; 
PR OPO-SsAL, S. a ſcheme or deſign offr- 
ed or propounded to conſiceration or accept 


ance 
To PROPOSE, V. A. [ propoſer, Fr. 
euterly, to lay 


- 


ſchemes or intend. 

PROPOST'TION, S. [Fr, tio, Lat.] 
a ſentence in which any t ug irene or 
denied, and offered for aſſent or denial. An 
offer; a propoſal. 

To PROPOUND, v. A. [propone, Lt. 
to offer to conſideration. A propoſe ; to 
offer or exhibit, 

PROPRIETARY, S. [proprietaire, Fr.] 
2 poſſeſſor in his own right. 
PROPRIETARY, Adj. belonging to1 
certain owner. 

PROPRYETOR, S. a perſon that has at 
excluſive right of poſſeſſion. 
PROPRIETRESS, S. a female poſſeſſor 
in her own right. 

PROPRIETY, S. ſpropriete, Fr. propric 
tar, Lat.] an excluſive right of 2 
Accuracy, juſtneſs, or fitneſs. 

PROPT, uſed by poetical writers in{lc 
of propped, the part, paſſ. of Px or. Suſtain- 
ed by a Prop. 7 
To PROPU'GN, V. A. [propugne, Lat 
to defend, juſtify, or vindicate. 
PROPU'GNER, {S, one who defend 


juſtifies or vindicates. 


PROPULSION, S. [ propulſir, Lat.] tht 

act of driving forward, ( 12 

PRO RE, S. ſprora, Lat.] the prow « 

fore part of a ſhip z uſed in poetry. | 
FROROGA'TION, S. rr. rere 


Lat.] continuation ; the ſtafe of deſering b 
a longf 


* 


quality ch 
» Lat.) 
preportis, Lat 


PROS) 
on; in 

repre ſe; 
FRO'SP 
of (61 

of ob 
> affor 
new, | 
into f 
FROSPE 
& AC 
To PR( 
Mike hy 
fe(stw] ; 
”r, Fr. 
"2OSPE 
els ; ge 
gs ſucc 
producti 
"ROSPE 
. 


No, XxI 


PRO 
ger and ſtated time. The interruption 


he ſeſſion of parliament by royal autho- 
; prolongation. 


at) ORO G UE, v. A. [proroge, Lat.] 
rr or prglong. Ja, put off to ano- 
s nf time: to delay ; to interrupt the ſeſſion 
di - ri⸗ment to a diſtarit time. 


ROSAUIC, Adj. Fprofaicur, Lat. profai- 
Ft.] belonging to pioſe. Reſembling 


o PROSCRT'BE,. V. A. [proferibo, Lat.] 
doom to deftruftion, To interdict; to 
ure capitally. 


onel, Wh at of writing down a perſon's name in 
els. asd poſting it in ſome public place with 
li. Nerd for any one that ſhall bring his 


The act of dooming a perſon to death, 
his goods to confiſcarion, 
ROSE, S. [Fr..pro/a, Lat. | lanpua 
confined to 2 — 99 
des z · harmonꝭ t ſounds or j ngle of verſe. 
o PROSECUTE, v. A. f proſecutus, 
| to continue endeavours. To purſue ; 
carry on; to proceed or continue in any 
—— or diſquiſuion. In Law, to ſue 
np. 
KOSECU"TION, S. an endeavout to 
Non. Purſuit. A continued attempt, 
2 continuation of an attempt. A fuit 
n{t a perſon in a criminal cauſe, 
PROSECUTOR, S. one that continues 


wer of any purpoſe. - One who ſues ano- 
tor ſome crime. i 

FROSELYTE, S. fegen, woo! one 
is brought over, or perſuaded to 
age his religious ſentiments. A convert. 
o PRO'SELITE, V. A. to induce a 
ba to change his religion, To convert, 
O, S. | projodio, Lat. and Gr.] 
t part of grammar, which teaches the 
cor quantity of ſyllables, and the mea- 
5 of verſe. 

PROSOPCPOEFIA, S {Gr.] perfonifi- 
on; in Rhetoric, a figure in ah ch things 
repreſented as if they were perſons. 
IRO'SPECT, S. [ proſpetus, Lat.] a 
of ſomething diſtant or abſent. A ſe- 
of objects open to the eye. A place 
© affords an extended view. An object 
new. Regard to ſomething ſuture. A 
into futurity. 

*ROSPE/CT IVE, Adi. viewing at a diſ- 
ee, Adding with forebght, . 

lo PROSPER, v. A. { profpero, Lat.] 
n;ke happy, to favour. 'Nemterly,, to be 
. to thrive, to ſucceed, from r- 
7 r . 


NOSPE'RITY, S. [proſperitar, Lat.} 
cls; good-lortune. A (tate wherein 
"$5 ſucceed according to ou wiſhes, and 
Produdive of aflluence and wealth. 

"OSPE/ROUS, Ad). ſuceeſiful; fortu- 
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To PROSTITUTE, v. A. { profffentit, 
Lat.] to fell or exgoſe to wickedneſs fot 
vile purpoſes, generally uſed of women ſold 
to anſwer the cravings ot luft, either by 
themſelves or others. f 
PRO'STITUTE, S. a hireling ; 2 mer- 
cenary. One that will do any thing for mo- 
A public trumpet. 1 

O'STITUTION, $. the aQ of ſetting 
or being ſet to ſale. The life of a publie 

ſtrumpet. * 
PRO'STRATE, Adj. f profiratur, Lat.] 
lying at length; lying at mercy; lying on 


ROSCRIUPTION, S. [preſcriptio, Lat.] the ground in adoration. 


To PRO'STRATE, V. A. [ profiratus 
Lat.] to lay flat or throw down. To fall 
down in adoration, from ſe preſlerrer, Fr. 

PROSTRA/TION, S. [ proflernation, Fr.] 
the act of falling down in adoration. | ejeo- 
tion or depreſſion, applied to bodily ſtreng ih. 

PRO'STYLE, S. Herve, Gr. } a builds 
ing with pillars only in the front. 

PROSY'LLOGISM, S. the corin2Qion of 
two ſyllogiſms, in ſuch a manner, that the 
concluſion of the firſt is the major or the 
minor of the following. x 

PROTA'SIS, S. [Gt.] a maxim or pro- 
poſition. In the ancient drama, the fir 
part of a comedy which explaias the arg't- 
ment o the piece. | 

To PROTECT, v. A. L protefus, Lat] 
to defend, or cover from any evil. To 


endeavours, or proce:ds in any thing, A | ſhield 


ield, | 
PROTECTION, 8. [Fr.] a defence, 
ſhelter, or cover from evil. A kind of 
paſſport, hereby a 2 is exempted from 
_—_ prefſed, arreſled, or etherwite mo- 
eſted. 

P&OTE'CTOR, 8. protecteur, Fr.] a 
defender or one who guards from danger. A 
ſhelterer, a ſupporter. A perſon formerly 
intruſled with the care of the kingdom dur- 
ing the king's minority. A title given to 


PROTE'CTRESS, S. a female that pro- 
tefts or defends from evil, and favours any 
undertaking. 

To PROTEND, V. A. [ protendo, Lat.] 
to hold out or ſtretch forth. 

To PROTEST, V. N. [ prerefter,” Lat.] 


to give a ſolemn declaration of one's opinion 


| 


; 


4 


or reſolution. To note the non-payment of 
a bill of exchange, and claim payment of 
either of the indorſe:ts. Uſed with agemft. 
Actively, to prove, thow, or give evidence. 
To call as a witneſs, 

PROTE'ST, S. a foletnn declaration of 
one's opinion againſt ſomerhing, generelly 
applied to that pubjiſhed by peers in parlia- 
ment when they Cifapree with a majority, 
An in{trement or writing whereby a perſon 
on non payment of a bill of exchange by the 
perſon on whom it is drawn, is authorized 
to claim it from either of the indorſers or 


he drawer, 
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PRO. 
PRO/TESTANT, Adj. belonging uo a 


roteſtant. 

PRO'TESTANT, 8. a perſon who adheres 
to the reformed religion, as delivered by 
thoſe that at firſt proteſted againſt the errors 
of the church of Rome, at the beginning of 
the reformation. 

PROTESTA'TION, S. [Fr.] a ſolemn 
declaration of any fact, reſolution, or opi- 


nion. 

PROTHO'NOTARY, 8. [ protonotaire,. 
Fr.] the head regiſter, 

PRO OCOL, 8. [ protoke!, Belg.] the 
original copy of any writing. 

ROTOMA'RTYR, S. [Gr.] the firſt 
martyr; a name given to St. Stephen. 

PRO TO LAST, S. [Gr.] ſomething 
formed firſt to ſerve as a model, 

PROTOTYPE, S. [Fr. 
-an original by which any 
Archetype. 

To PROTRA'CT, V. A. [| protraftus, 
Lat.] to draw out, lengthen, or delay; to 
ſpin out, 

PROTRA'CTER, S. one who draws out 
any thing to a tedious length. A mathema- 
tical inſtrument uſed in taking angles. 

PROTRA C TION, 8. the act of drawing 
into length or delaying. 

PROTRACTIVE, Adj. dilatory, delay- 
ing, ſpinning out. 

To PROTRU'DE, V. A. [ protrude, Lat.] 
to thruſt forward. 

PROTRU'SION, S. 
act of thruſting forward, 


uſh. 

F PROTU/BERANCE, S. [ proturberans, 
Lat.] ſomething ſwelling above the other 
parts. Prominence; tumour. 

PROTU'BERANT, Adj. [ protuberans, 
Lat.) ſwelling beyond the other parts. 
Prominent, 

To PROTU'BERATE, V. A. [| protube- 
ratus, Lat.] to ſwell forward; to ſwell out 
or beyond the other parts. 

PRO UD, Adj. 
too well pleaſed, or having too high an opi- 
nion of one's own excellencies and too mean 
a one of thoſe which belong to another. 
Daring. Lofty of mein or grand of 

Arrogant. Haughty. Oſtentatious. Salla- 
cious, applied to brutes. Fungous, applied 
to fleſn. Exuberant. 

PROUDLY, Adj. arrogantly ; oſtenta- 
tiouſly. - 

To PRO'VE, V. A. [ prouver, Fr. probe, 
Lat.] to confii m, evince, or ſhow by argu- 
ment or teſtimony, To try, bring to the 
teſt, or experience. Neuteriy, to make trial. 
To find by experiment. To ſucceed, To 
be found true on trial. : 

PROVE/DITOR, PROVEDORE, S. 
[ preveeditore, Ital.] a perſon who undertakes 
ou procutc ſupplies for 1 


2 
7 a 


PRO 


[ prot, pryte, Sax, ] being 


PRO'VENDER, 5. ende, Pr.] W.cuſc, t 
food for cattle, Hay a — I" — 
PROVERB, S. ¶ proverbe, Fr. prev cite. 
Lat.] a generally received ſhort ſerif. N 
applied on particu S as a ang 
life. A word, name, or obſerv.tivn ON 
monly received or uttered. An adaze. ¶ uſer; 
To PROVERB, v. A. to mention ipg 0 \ 
commonly received ſaying or maxim, the « 
regiſter in the memory. prove 
PROVE'RBIAL,* Adj. uſed as a pron an ain 
or common ſentence ; refembling a a 
To PROVIDE, v. A. { provides, U. besd 
to procure beforehand ; to prepare; RO 
niſn. To ſupply; uſed with of before ur; 
thing provided, To ſtipulate or make eO 
ditions. To provide againſt, to take nin er- 
ſures for counteraQing any ill. To pn 
Auro, Gr.] Vor, to take care of before hand. F ro PE 
ing is formed. | hat, implies, on certain terms or c, an 
tions. . 1 dit 
PRO VI DEN CE, S. timely care ; , F 
ſight diſplayed in taking meaſures bent ba 
hand. Frugality, founded on a reg oner' 
futurity. The care or interpoſition oe] te 
deity over created beings, by which Wh of 
things are preſerved. Divine ſuperii NO 
ance, f xt in 
PRO'VIDENT, Adj. ¶ providen;, LWionin 
cautious, prudent, with reipect to futurihll ?KO 
or taking mcaſures before hand. media 
PROVIDE'NTIAL, Adj. eff, RO: 
and to be referred to, the interpoſti ue of 
ws, Lat.] the God or providence. | PRO) 
thruſt. A PRO'VIDENTLY, Adv. with fore igen 
prudence, caution, or frugality founded Wuther 
a regard to futurity. uuted 
PROVIDER, S. one who provides Wl PRU/ 
procures. | ce, ſer 
PRO'VINCE, S. [Fr. provincia, M RU 
a conquered country. A county go att © 
by a delegate, A delegate. An office or he ci 
ſineſs peculiar to a perſon. PRU 
PROVINCIAL, Adj. belonging tos ca 
vince, oppoſed to one's native country; With a 
reign 3 rude; unpoliſned. Provincial Wis. | 
alect.“ belonging to an archbiſhop's juin b 
tion. rociph 
PROVTSION, S. — Lat. RU 
perſon. act of getting or providing before. Niciou 
Meaſures taken before hand. Stock PRO. 
lected. Vicwals, food, or provender. {Wi*eneſs 
term or condition, Stipulation. AU 
PROVISIONAL, Adj. provided or «'p 
bliſhed for temporal need. Top 
PROVISO, S. fLat.] a condition N tree 
term: ſtipulation, or caution. ocleat 
PRO VOC ACTION, S. [Fr. pr or 
Lat.] an act by which anger is cauſed. WF PRU 
law, an appeal to a judge. Ahy thing sed. 
revives a cloyed a: petite. PRU 
PROVO'CATIVE, S. any thing WA 
excites or impels, * 
bo 
{ * 


PAUDISH, Adj. affeedly grave or 


is or pink 


PREY 


oPROVO'KE, V. A. [ provece, Lat.] 
ouſe, to excite by offence. To make an- 
, enrage or offend, To cauſe, promote, 
xcite, To challenge, To move or in- 
e, Neuterly, to appeal, To offend or 
ple anger. 
PRO'VOKER, S. one that raiſes anger; 
auer 3 a promoter. 

PROVOST, S. [ preveft, Sax. prove, 
the chief of any cody or ſociety. © As 
proveft of a college. The executioner 
in army. 

PROW, S. | prove, Fr. Span. 
head or fore 1 of a ſhip, py EY 
PROWESS, S. [ proveſſe, Fr.] bravery; 
our; military courage. 

FRO WEST, Adj. { a ſuperlative formed 
m prow] braveſt or moſt valiant. Not in 


To PRO WL, V. A. [formerly written 
de, and by Skinner derived from er, 
,a diminutive formed by himſeſf from 
wer, Fr. to prey. Johnſon imagines it 
igt bave been corrupted from patrol; but 
nner's obſervation ſeems to be more judi- 
jus] to rove over. Neuterly, to wander in 
uch of prey. 

PROXIMATE, Adj. ["proximus, Lat.] 
xt in the ſeries or order of our ideas or 
ſoning ; near and immediate, 
'ROXIME, Adj. { proximus, Lat.] next; 
mediate. 

'!ROXPIMITY, S. [ proximité, Fr.] the 
ite of being near; nearneſs. 

PROXY, S. [contracted from _— 
e agency of another. The ſubſtitution 
other in ſtead of one's ſelf, A perſon ſub- 
uuted or deputed to act for another. 

FU DE, S. [Fr.] a woman aſſectedly 
* —— and modeſt. 

NCE, 8. [Fr. prudentia, Lat. 
| act of ſuiting words and — 
he circumſtance of things. Wiſdom. 
PRUDENT, Adj. (Fr. prudens, Lat.] 
tically wiſe ; ordering actions or words 
b a proper regard to their conſequen- 


'RUDENTIAL, Adj, eligible ; on the 
nciples of prudence. 


PRUDENTLY, Adv, in a diſcreet or 
licious manner. 


PRUDERY, S. too great an affectation of 
ceneſs. or modeſty in conduct. 


ToPRUNE, v. A. to lop, diveſt, or 
© trees from their ſuperfluous branches. 
vclear from any excreſceace, Neuterly, to 


PRU 


PRUNING « HOOK, PRUNING. 
KNIFE, S. a heok uſed in cutting off the 
ſuperfluous branches of trees. 

PRU'RIENCE, PRU'RIENCY, S. [pru+ 
riens, Lat.] an itching, im delire 
or appetite to any thiag. 

PRUSSIA, a large country of Europe, 
bounded on the N. by the Baltick Sea, on 
the E. by Lithuania aud Samogitia, on the 
8. by Poland, and on the W. by Branden- 
burg, Pomerania, and Caſſubia, and is about 
500 miles in length, and 100 in breadth 
where it is narroweſt, It is a very fertile 
country, and produces a great deal of flax, 
hemp, and corn. There are a great number 
of domeſtic animals, beſides game, which is 
very common ; and the ſea, rivers, and 
lakes, ſupply them with great plenty of 
fiſh; beſides the common game there are 
elks, wild aſſes, and uri, in, the foreſts. 
Theſe laſt are of a monſtrous ſize, and have 
ſome reſemblance to beeves. Their hide 
are extremely thick and ſtrong, and they ſell 
them to foreigners at a great price. One of 
the moſt remarkable productions of this 
country is yellow amber, which is got * 
the ſea-coaſt, particularly in the circle o 
Samland. There are alſo mountains of white 
ſand; covered with oaks and pines ; and there 
they find a viſcous ſubſtance, which being 
expoſed to the air, turns to yellow amber; 
but the greatcſt part proceeds from the ſea, 
and when the wind begins to blow, the pea- 
ſants run to the ſea- ſide, and filh for am- 
ber with great iron rakes, of which the 
whiteſt is in the higheſt eſteem. There are 
two large lakes, beſides the rivers Viſtula, 
and Pregel, The inhabitants are of a good 
conſtitution, laborious, robuſt, and good 
ſoldiers, There are a great number of me- 
chanics ; but the principal buſineſs of the 
inhabitants is huſbandry, and feeding of cat» 
tle. Pruſſia is divided into two parts, Ducal 
Pruſſia, otherways called Poliſh Pruſſia, and 
Regal Pruſſia, or rather the kindom of Pruſ- 
ha, beeauſe it was made an 225 king- 
dom by the emperor in 1706, Poliſh Pruſ- 
ſia comprehends the palatinate of Pomerania, 
of which Dantzick is the capital ; the pa- 
latinate of Culm, of which Thorn is the 
principal town z the palatinate of Marien- 
burg, whoſe principal town is of the ſame 
name; and the territory of Wormland, 
whoſe principal place is Braunſburg, Regal 
Pruſſia is divided into three great circles, 
and each of theſe circles contains three 
ſmall provinces, The circles are thoſe of 
Samland, Natangen, and Hockerland, 
The inhabitants are generally proteſtants, 


— NE, 8. [Fr. prunum, Lat.] a dried f after the confeſſion of Augſburg, though 


there are a great number of the reformed, 


PRUNE'LLO, 8. a kind of ſtuff woven | and Raman Catholicks, who live in hat mo- 


U 2 mixture of filk and worſted, of which 


with cach other. There are two orders 


"_— robes are made, A kind 2 knighthood; the firſt of which is the 


Black Eagle, inflituted by Frederick 1, ja 
Pp 3 | 1701, 


— SIA wm — 


P UB 


1701, the day before his coronation, The 
eliain of this order is compoled of cyphers of | view, 


the king's name mixed with cuglets. The 
mark of the order is a ſtar with 8 points, 
enamelled with azure; and in the middle 
there arc the letters F. R. At the tour 
corners of the efſcutrheon there arc four 
ſpicad eagles. T he ribband is orange, whic i 
is a ſymbol of che ha1iſe, of Orange. Beſides, 
the knights have an emb-oidercd tar on 
their brealts, in the middle of which there is 
a b'ack eagle, holding a laurel crown in his 
clas. Their number is never to exceed 30. 
The other order is that of Merit, founded 
by his preſent majeſty in 1740. The mark is 
» yolden croſs with $ points, enamelled with 
azure ; and on the uppermoſt point there is 
the letter F. crawned ; on the three lower- 
mol? points, the motto is For MERIT : on 
the four other points which form a St. An- 
drew*'s croſs, there are ſo many ſpread ea- 
gles in gold, This ſtar is fixed to a black 
ribband which they put about their necks, 
and it hangs down to their breaſts. 

To PAV, V. A. to peep narrow:y : to 
look curioully, officiouſ]y, or impertineni- 


y- 
PSA'LM, S. [ pſalme, Sax. Janet, Gr.]. 
__ or ſong on ſome ſacred ſub- 


PSA'LMIST, S. fie. Fr.] a writer 
or compoſer of ades on ſacred ſubjects, 

PSA'LTER, S. (lere, Sax.] a book 
containing the pſalms. A pſalm- book 

PSA'LTERY, S. 2 kind of harp or dul- 
eimer, deaten. with (ticks. 

i= SEUDO, S. trom 4rwTeg, Gr. implies 
falſe or counterfeit, and is uſed as a prefix in 
words derived trom the Greek. 

PSEUDU'GRAPHY, S. falſe writing or 
ſpelling. | 

PSEUDO LOG, S. 

hood of ſpeech. . 

POHA W, Interj. an expreſſion of con- 
tempt, and difreparded, 

Þ IVSAN, S. [Fr.] a medical drink made 
of harley boiled with Iquorice, railins, 


rudoacyrr, Gr.] falſe- 


c. 

ETWALISM. S. fWNuazichee, Gr.] a 
ſolivation; eſſullon of ſpittle. 

PUBERTY, S. |# puberie, Fr, pubertas, 
Lat.] the time of life when the two ſexes 
ripen to their per ſęct ſtate, and begin to be 
2 

UBE'SCENT, Adj. arriving at puberty, 

PU'?LICAN, 8. [ publicanus, Lat.] - 
toll. gatherer. One who keeps an alchouſe, 
or a houſe of general entertainment. 

PUBLIC Aci. { pubiigue, Fr.] belonging 
ts a ſtate or nation, oppuſed to private. 
. Upen. Generally known. Regarding not 
privace intereſt, but that pf the community. 
<pplied to perſons. - Open for general enter- 
tainment z ks 2 public houſe, | 


PUG 

nation, or mankind, General notice; « PU'« 
| iy be 
wo fo! 
PUG 
ond of 
PU} 
114 re, 
lounge 
derabl 
liets, 
PUT 
br acco 
PUT 
ome at 
king. 
PU'] 
Tot 
PUL 
e quy 
race, 
To l 
IKe a c 
hine. 
To 

au te 
xcibly 
plied to 
fo |, 
cprade 


PUBLICATION, S. \ p:ublicatus, Lat. 
act of making generally — or ot c 
mon uſe, I he act of publilkingz divulgatia 
addition, 

To PU'RLTSH, V. A. eber, Fr, n 
lico, Lat.] to diſcover or make gener 
known, To put forth to ale. 

PU'BLISHER, S. one who 1 | 
makes public; one who advertitcs or pus 
book into the worid. 

PU CK, S. [ puke, Iſl. an evil ſpirit] a fh 
or fairy. 

To PU'CKER, v. A, to gather or cut 
tract into ſolds. 

To PU DDFR, V. N. to make a tun 
or buſtle. 

PU'DDING, S. ſ orten, Brit.] a kind 
food varſouſly compounded, boiled in 2 
or ſtuffed in the guts of ſome animal. 

PU'DDINGTIME, S. Gdinner-time « 
time to begin dinner, the pudding ben 
formerly the firſt diſh ſerved up to tal) 
The nick of time. | 

PU'DDLE, S. a ſmall quantity of mud 
water; a dirty plaſh, 

To PUDDLE, V. A. to make mudiy 
to pollute. 

PU'DENCY, S. [pudentia, Lat.] model 
« A pudency fo roſy. S K. 


Fu Le, S. the general body of a ſtate, 


PU*DICITY, S. modeſty ; chaſtity. th fo 
PUE'RILE, Adj. [Fr. guerilis, Lat. PU 1 
ſembling or becoming a boy; childiſh, pol 
U FF, S. g/, Perſ. pof, Belg aq ech a 
blaſt of 8 — A fw and: 
blaſt of wind, A muſhroon. Any thug ro 5 
light, porous, and ſwelled with wind, ern 
uf palle. An inſtrument made of hits PUL 
faltend round a flick or at one end, ufd Nees 
ſprinkle powder in the hair. Any by PU't 
bolical or exaggerated commendation. he { 
To PU'FF, V. A. [In, Belg | to i PU'L 
the cheeks with wind, To blow with a qu place 
blaſt. To blow with ſcornfelne's; eker 
with at. To breathe thick and hard. om u 
commend to exceſs or without re©0nons t 
Neuterly, to ſwell as with wind. To «rl PUL 
or agitate with blaſts of wind. To «loving 
with a blaſt of ſcorn, To ſwell with pri PU“ 
To raiſe the price of goods at an auction tirobbi 
inducing others to bid beyond their waeren 
to ſwell or blow up with praiſe. date e. 
PU'FFER, S. one that puffs, extols to p. 
ceſs. One that raiſes the price of gοο Nivel 
an auction, by bidding and drawing WP To 
ſons to bid beyond their value. PU'L 
PU'FFIN, S. [pufire, Ital. | a water foreing 
A kind of filth, A fungus. action 
PU/FFY, Adj. windy ; flatulent. Tot PU'L 
tumid, applied to file. ; et 
PU'G, S. [ pige, Sa z. a girl] a tender 04 10 
given to a monkey og other animals. fr. to 
PU'GH, Inter, a. word uſed to ©ff — N 


co ntempi. pu'cl 


PUL 

PU'G'L, S. [ pugile, Fr. pugio, Lat.] what 
yay be taken up between the thumb and the 
xo fo:ctingers. 

PUGN A'CIOUS, Adj. ſpugnrax, Lat.] 
nd of fighting. Quarelſomc fighting. 
PU'ISNE, Adj. [pronounced pury, from 
1is xe, Fr. born ſince or afterwards} young. 
Younger or later in time. Small; 1ncon- 
derable ; petey. All the judges, except the 
liets, are cal:ed puiſn. judges, | 
PUISSANCE, S. | Fr } power toovercome 
r accomp!iMh. 

PULSSANT, Adj. [Fr ] able to over- 
»me any reſiitence or accompliſh any under- 
king. Strong. Forcible, 

PUKE, S. a vomit. 

To PU'KE, V. A. to vomit. 
PULCHRITEDE, 8. {pulctritudo, Lat.] 
equality of conveying the :dea of beauty. 
race, Handſomerels. 

To PU'LE, V. N. ſpiauler, F.] to cry 
ike a chicken, To cry or whimper. To 
hine; ' 

To PU'LL, V. A. [pullian, Sax. j to 
in towards one with violence. To draw 
vicibly, To pluck ; to pull; to gather, ap- 
lied to fruits. To draw out the entrails of* 
fowl, To ſubvert, ruin, or demoliſh. To 
grade ; to pull up ; to cxtirpate ; to era- 
cute. 

ILL, S. the act of pulling or drawing 
with force. 

PU LLET, S. [ealet, Fr.] a young hen. 
PULLEY, S. [ prulie, Fr.] a ſmall wheel, 
ith a channel reund its edge, and turning 
ound a pivet. a 

To PU'LLULATE, v. A. "pululatus,Lat.] 
2 germinate, bud, or grow. 

PULMONARY, PULMONIC, Adj. 
[polmones, Lat. | belonging to the lungs. 


+ [k 
Ira 


ts, 0 
pu 


fort 


by PU'CP, S. Fr. Ie, Lat ] any foft maſs, 
he ſoft or fleſhy part of fruit. 

fa PU'LPIT, S. (paypitre, Fr. pulpitrum, Lat.) 

qc place raiſed on high, whercon a public 


peaker ſtands, The higher deſk in a church, 
hom whence the minitter delivers his ſer- 
mons to the congregation. 

PULSATION, S. the act of beating or 
moving with quick ſtrokes. 

PU'LSE, S. [pulſus, Lat.] the beating or 
lirobbing of the arteries, as the blood is 
Given through them by the heart. Alter- 
due ex panſion and contraction. Legumi- 
dou plants. To feel one's pulſe implies figu- 
. tively, to try to know one's mind. Vibration. 
To PULS E, V, N, to beat like the pulſe. 
PU'LSION, S. [e, | at.] the act of 
orcing or driving forward; oppoſed to 
luftion, 

PULVERABLE,S. from pulvis pulveris, 
Lit,| capable of being reduced to duſt, 

io PU'LVERIZE, v. A. [pulveriſer, 
r.] to reduce to duſt or powder. 


PUN | 

PU"MICE, S. [fpumex, pumicis, Lx. I the 
flag or cinder of ſome toſlil, originally of 
another form, brought to this fate by fire, 
lis texture is x, ſpongy, full of little pores. 
and cavities ; it is of a pale whitiſh colour, 
and is found near volcanoes; ſuch as Etna, 
Veſuvius, and Hecla. 

PU'MMEL, S. See POMMEL, 

PU'MP, S. {pompe, Belg. and Fr.] a ma- 
chi or engine, formed on the principles of 
a ſyringe, by which water is drawn up from 
wells, A ſhoe with a thin ſole. 

To PU*MP, V. A. to work a pump. To 
throw out or draw up water by a pump; ts 
examine artfully, - 

PU'MP1ON, S. a plant which bears an ob- 
long or round fleſhy fruit. 

PUN, S. [Johnſon owns he knows not 
the derivation of this word, and with judici- 
ous modeſty aſks, whether pun may not mean 
an empty ſound like that of a niortar beateng 
in the ſame manner, as clench the old word 
tor pun, ſeems corrupted from c/in&; tor 
punian, Sax. ſignifies to pound in a mortar] a 
quibble or cquivocat on ariſing from the 
uſe of a word which has at once two diffe- 
rent meanings. f #2." 

To PUN, V. A. to quibble, to uſe the 
ſame word in two different meanings. | 

ro PUNCH, V. A. [proingonner, Fr.] to 
make à hole or perforate by driviag a pointy 
ed inſtrument. To beat with the fiſt. - 

PU'NCH, S. a pointed inſtrument driven 
by a blow to perforate, or make holes. A 
liquor made of rum or brandy, oranges or 
lemons, water and ſugar, The buffoon or 
harlequin of a puppet lhow, from punchinello, 
Ital. A horſe well ſet and well knit, havi 
a ſhort back and thin ſhoulders, with a bx 
neck and well lined with fleſh. A ſhort fat 
perſon, in centempt or ridicule, 

PU'NCHEON, S. ſpoingen, Fr.] an inftru- 
ment driven to make a hole or impre 
A liquid meaſure containing an hogſhead an 
one third, or eighty-four gallons. 

PU"NCHER, S. an inſtrument that makes 
a hole or impreſſion, when driven by an ham+ 
mer, Sc. 

PUNCTVLIO, S. [Ital. from punctim, 
Lat.] nicety of behaviour. A nice point of 
exactneſs. 

PUNCTTLIOUS, Adj. nice, and exaft in 
the moſt trivial parts of breeding. Super- 
ſtitiouſly i | 

PU/NCTO, S. [punto, Span. an exact or 
nice point of ceremony. The point ig 
teneing. 

_ PUNCTUAL, Adj. [pun@zel, Fr.] come 
priſed or conſiſting in a point. Exact ; punc- 
tilious; nice in the molt triffling or minute 
circumſtances. : N 

PUNCTUA'LITY, S. ſerupulous exact. 
neſs. Nicety. 


cats. 


PULVIL S. [prubvillum, Lat.) — 
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PUR 
Fr.] the at of pointing or ſ-tting the ſtops 
or proper names to ſentences. 


PU'NCTURE, S. [pundtus, Lat.] a hole 


made with a ſharp point. 

PU /NGEN CY, S. the acrimoniouſneſs; 
Rceneſs; power of pricking, or cauſing a 
fenſation of acrimony or tharpnets on the 
tongue. The power of affecting the mind. 

PUNNGENT, Adj | pungens, Lat.] prick- 
ing. Acrid, ſharp, bit ug; affefliny the 
* with a ſenſatiou of Crone or acrid- 
DE1S. 

PU'NINESS, S. pettineſs; ſmallnefs. 

PU/NISE, S [pwnaije, Fr.] a bog. | 

To PUNISH, V. A. {punio, Lat. punir, 
Fr.] to chaſtiſe : To infli& penaltics or death 
for the commiſſion of ſome crime. 

PU'NISH4BLE, Adj. | puniffable, Fr.] 
worthy of puniſhment; capable of punich- 

nt, 

PUNISHMENT, S. f gurifſement, Fr.] 
eny penalty or pain infected on account or 
ſome crime. 

PU'NIYIVE, S. [as, Lat.] award- 
ing or inflicting p.in or pun:ithment for the 
violation of ſome law. 

PUNK, S. [ung, Sax.] a common pro- 
ſliute. Awhoc, 

PUNSTER, S. [from pun, a wit who 
deals in words that have a double meaning 
A quibble. 

10 PUNT, V. N. to phy at paſſet or 
ombre. 

PUNY, Adj. [Yu, Fr. ſce PuisxE ] 

ung: Inferior ; Petty. 


PUNY, S. a perſon young and inexpe-| 


rienced A novice, 

To PU'P, V. N. to bring forth whelps. 

PU'PLL, S. fei, Lat. | the apole cf 
the eye. A ſcholar, or one under the care 
of a tutor A ward, or one under the care 
of 2 guardian. 

PU'PILAGE, S. the ſtate of a ſcholar or 
ward, Minority. 

PU'PPEC, S. [pufee, Fr pupus, Lat.] a 
ſmall image moved by ſprings in a mock 
drama, and imitating the peſtures of an actar. 
A perſon entirely under the direction of an- 
other A woid of contempt. 

PU PPET-SHOW, S. a mock dramma 
or play performed by woodeu images moved 
by wires. 

PUPPY, s [ prupee,, Fr.] a whelp, the 
Iſſac of a female dog. A name of coatemp- 
tuous reproach for a man, 

PU'&BLIND, Adj. near ſighted ; ſhort 
ſighted. 

pURCHASEARE, Adi. [puichaſe] to be 
bought or purchaſed by money. 
To PURCHASE, V. A (purchaſer, Fr.] 
to buy for money. To obtain at any ex- 
pence, To ex piate or recompence, by a fine 
or forfeit. In ſea lanyvage to draw in. 
«« The capſtan pyrchaſes apace 
PU'RCHASE, S. prurchas, old Fr. ] 


ö 


| 


PUR 
any thing bought or obtained for Money 
Any thing of which poſſeſſion is taken. 

PU'RCHASER, S. a buyer, 
PURE, Adj {pur pure Fr. purus, Lat] 


unaltered by any wixtures. Not connect 
with any thing extrinſie. Free, or cles, 
OT of . >> or un. Innocent. Not . 
tiate » 2 he to ſ} h. Mere. Challe, 
Modeſt. 422 EN 

PURELY, Adj not dirtity; not wih 
mixture; innocently ; merely. 

PURENESS, S. clearnets ; fimplicy, 

The quality of being free fiom mixture, 
— guilt, or vicious modes d 
peech. 
"PURGA'TION, S. [Fr. furgatio, Lu. 
the act of cleanſing from bad or vitious mix. 
tures, The att of cleanſing the body cost 
wards by medicine. The act of clearing fron 
the impntation of guiit or error. 

PURGATIVE, Adj. ( purgatif, Fr] 
cathartic : having the power ot cleanſing the 
body by ſtool. 

PU'R GATORY, 8. [ purgatorie, Fr ] 1 
place wherein ſouls, according to the Romil 
chuich, are ſuppoſed to be purged or cleanſed 
from carnal impurities betore their rec 
tion into heaven. 

To PU'RGE, V. A. [purger, Fr. pen 
Lat.] to cleanſe or clear. To clear from im- 
purities, guilt, or imputation of guilt, To 
evacuate the body by ſtcol. To clarify by 
dregs or impurities, applied to liquors. To 
ſucep away impuritics. 

PU'RGE, S. a medicine which cleinſs. 
A cathartic medicine, The impurities of 
the body by ſtool, 

PURIFICA'TION, S. {purificatis. Lat] 
the a(t of making pure or cleanſing tom 
toreign mixtures. I he ct of cleanſing trom 
guilt, or bod ly impurities, A rite per- 
tormed by the Jews atter child-bearing, 

PURVFICA IIVE, PURVFICAATORY, 
Adj. having the power or tendency to cleit 
fom guilt or impurities, 

PURIFIER, S. a cleanſer, or refner, 

To PU'KIFY, V. A. (purifier, Fr. po- 
rico, Lat.] to make pure, to cleanſe tion 
impurity, filth, pollution, corruption, gui, 
barbarouſneſs, or mproptieties. Neuicrij. 
to grow pure. 

PU'RI TAN, S. a perſon or ſectury pre- 
tending to extraordinary purity in reiigiats 
workhip. 

PUN ITA/NICAL, Adj. relating to pu- 
ritans. 

PU'RITANISM, S. the tenets or notions 
of a perſon ho atfefts extraordinary purity 
in ieligious wo: {Þip, 

PURITY, S. [purite, Fr. puritas, Lat. 
chaility : eleannels or f.eedum from dit, 
foulne!s, gulc, unchalleneſs, or fore gl 
mix: ures. 


PURI, S. an embroidered bee, © 


unſullied. Not filthy. Clear, or not muddy; 
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nl of malt liquor in wie wormwond | 
aud other bitters are infuſed, and is generally | 
dank warm. 1 
To PU RL, V. N. to murmur or flow 
with a gentle noiſe. Actively, to adorn the 
eages with fringe or embroid: ry, 
PURLIEU, S. grounds on the borders 
of a forelt. A border, or incloſure. 
PURLI'NS, S. pieces of timber that lie 
z-crols the rafters, on the inſide to keep 
them from ſinkiog in the middle of their 


length. 
To PURLOIN, v. A. to ſteal, or take 
away the property of another privately. 
PURLOUNEK, S. one that takes away 
the praperty of another privately, or by 
theſt 


PU'RPLE, Adj. [pourpre, Fr.] red tinc- 
tured with blue. In poetry, red, 

To PURPLE, V. A. {furpura, Lat] 
to colour with purple. 

PURPLES, S. ſpots of a livid red co- 
bout, which break out in malignant tevers, 
& purple fever. 

PU RPLISH, Adj. ſomewhat purple. 

PU'RPORT, S. ¶ pourporte, Fr.] the de- 
len, effect or tendency of an expreſſion, di ſ- 
courle or writing, 

To PURPORT, V. A. to ſhow. 
intend. 


PU'RPOSE, S. [prefos, Fr. propoſitum, 


To 


PUT 


following with an intention to t'ke. At 
endeavour to attain. A proſecution of de- 
hgn. g 
PU'RSUIVANT, S. [putſuivant, Fr.] 
a ſtate meſſenger, An attendant on the he- 
ralds. 

PU'RSY, Adj. [e Fr.] fat and ſbort 
breathed. 

PU'R TENANCE, S. [ef pertenance, Fr.] 
the plack of an animal. 

To PURVE'Y, v. A. [purvoir, Fr.] to 
provide or furnith with conveniencies. To 
procure, Neuter ly, to buy proviſions. 

PUK VE'YANCE, S. proviſions. 
act of procuring proviſions. 

PURVF'YOR, S. a perſon that procutes 
viftuale, A pimp. 

PU'RULENCE, PU/RU'LENCY, X 
ſeut, Lat.] the generation of pus matter in 
a wound. 

PURULENT, Adj. [Fr. [purulentus, 
Lat.] abounding with matter, or the run- 
ning of wounds, 

PU'S, S. Lat.] the matter of a fore. 

To PU'SH, V. A | pour, Fr. ] to thruſt 
or drive by thruſting wi:h any thing. To 
prefs forward. To urge, enforce, er drive 
to a concluſion, To importune or teaze. 
Neuterly, to make a thruſt, effort, or at- 
tack. 

- PUSH, S. a thruſt with one's hand; the 


Lat] intention or deſign. Retolution. Ef- 
ſet. Conſequence, Example. Suitable- 
neſs to the end intended. 

To FUWRPOSE, v. A. to intend, deſign, 
or reſolve. 

1 Adv. with intention or 
eſigo. 

PU'RR, V. N to murmur like a cat or 
leopard, when pleaſed. 

PURSE, S. [prorr, Brit. bourſe, Fr.] a 
— bag in which money is kept or con- 
lained, 

PU'RSE, v. A. to put inte a purſe. To 
— IM or gather up like the mouth of a 
purſe. 

PURSENET, S. a net whoſe mouth is 
Goſed like that of a purſe, with a ſtring. 

PU'RSEPROUD, Adj haughty or puffed 
up on account of wealth 

PU'RSINESS, PU*RSIVENESS, S. ſhort- 
deſs of breath. 

PURSU/ABLE, Adj. that which is fit to 
de purſued 

PURSU"ANCE, S. the proſecution, pro- 
ceſs, continuation. 

PURSU/ANT, Adj. done in concequence 
of any thing. 

To PURSUE, v. A. [purſuivre, Fr.] to 
aſe, to follow as an eneniy. To proſe- 
tte, To continue an attempt. To follow 
Aan cxample. To imitate. To endeavour 
 2ttain. Neuterly, to go on or continue, 

PURSU'ER, S. one who to!lows, 

PURSULY, s. { pourſuite, Fr.] the act of 


act of firiking with a ſtick, or with, a point- 
ed inſtrument. A foreible effort or ſtruggle. 
Exiſtence ; trial. A ſuddeu emergence, An 
aſlault. An attack. 
PUSHING, Adj. enterpriaing; offici- 

ous ; vigorous. 
| PUSILLANIUMITY, s. feu, Fe. 
want of courage; meaunecis of ſpirit: cow- 
ardice. 

PUSILLA'NIMOUS, Adj. void of cou- 
"_ Mean ſpirited : narrow minded. Cou- 
ardly, 


PU'SS, S. [ pufio, Lat.] the common ap- 
pellation for a cat. A ſorry woman. A 
ſportſman's term for a bare, 

PU'STULE, S. [Fr. e, Lat.] a 
ſmall ſwellmg or tumor filled with matter. 
A pimple. An eflurcicence. 

PU'SSTULOUsS, Adj. a%ounding in puſ- 
tles or pimples. 

To PUT. V. A. guter, Dan. ad aps 
ſeonditi, Selav ] to lay down or depoſite in 
any place. To place in any fituation or 
condition. To expoſe or apply. Jo uſe 
any action by which the fate of any thing 
is changed. To cau's or introduce To re- 
duce to any (tate, followed by ta. To form 
or regulate, 10 bring to any (tate of mind 
or temper To gt cy, turn off, divert, or 
thruſt aßde. Feliowed by cpn, to baffle, 
repreſs, cruly, degrade, bring into diſuſe, 
confute, or commit to wiiting, To put 
forth, to propoſe, ed, emit, or excit. 
Uſed with is, to teste. Ielloved by 

tract: 


PUT 
Aire, to uſe or exerciſe. To put off, to 
pe off or lay aſide; to delay or Als by 


ſome artifice or excuſe ; to paſs off by fraud 


or deceit; to procreſtinatez to delay; to 
diſcard; to obtrude by falſe appearances or 
recemmendations. To put on, Or upon, to 
Impute or charge; to dreſs or cover with 
cloxhs; to incite, , forward, or promote; 

impoſe or inflict; to aſſume or take ; to 
repelſ-. To put over, to refer. To put cut, 
to place at intereſt; to extinguiſh, applied 
to light or fight ; to ſhoot like a plant; to 
extend from the body; to drive from or 
expel; to make public; applicd te books ; 
to diſconcert. To put to it, to perplex, di- 
Kreſs, or preſs hard, To put to death, to 
Kill. Followed by together, to heap or ac- 
cumulate into one ſum or maſs, 7e put up, 
to paſs by unrevenged ; to expoſe to ſale; 
to ſtart; to hoard; to hide. 7% put upon, 
to incite or inſtigate; to impoſe, to lay 
upon; to make a tool of a perſon, Neu- 
terly, to go or move. To ſhoot or grow, 
applied to plants. Uſed with forcb, to bind 
or ſhoot out; uſed with in, to cnter into a 
port or haven ; to claim; 7% put in for, to 
ſtand candidate, Uſed with %, to leave 
land in a veſſel. To put ever, to go acroſs, 
or to the other ſide of \the river, &c. in a 


veſſel. To put to ſea, implies, to ſet ſail, or | 


begin one's courſe. 
one's ſelf as a candidate; to advance or 
— ade ſelf forward, To put up with, 
implies, to bear without reſentment. i 

PU'T, S. An action or ſtate of diſtreſs, 
A clownith perſon. A well-known game 
at cards, A pat cf, is ſhift or excuſe, 

PU"TAGE, S. (puttin, Fr.] in law, pro- 
fiitution on the woman's part. 

PU'TID, Adj. [putidus, Lat.] mean, 
low, or worthleſs. | 

PU'TLOGS, S. ſhort pieces of timber 
uſed in building ſcaffolds, lying at right an- 
gles from the wall, and ſerving to bear the 
boards on which the builders ſtand. 

PUTRA'DINOUS, Adj. ſtinking ; rot- 


ten. 

 PUTREFA'CTION, S. Fr. ] the ſtate 
of growing rotten, The act of making rot- 
ten. A kind ef fermentation of the in- 
teſtine particles of bodies, which tends to 
deſtroy their form of exiſtence, 

PUTREFA'CTIVE, Adj. [ purrefa@tus, 
Lat] making rotten. 

To PU'CREFY, V. A. to rot; to make 
rotten. Neuterly, to grow rotten, 

PUTRE'SCENT, Adj. growing rotten, 

PU'TRID, Adj. {| putrians, Lat] rotten; 
corrupt. A putrid fever, is that in which 
the tumours, or part of them, have ſo lit- 
tle circulation, that they fall into an inte- 
fine motion and putr.ty, which is com- 
monly the caſe after great evacuations or ex- 
ccliive heat. 

PU'TTER, S. one that ſlates, propoſes, 


put vp, to offeri top in a 
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or places. Followed by en, an inciter « 
inſtigator, 

PU" CTINGSTONF, S. a ſtone place 
before the gates of great houſes, in Scotland, 
for trial of (trength, 

PU'T TOCK, S. fderived by Minſhey 
from buteo, Lat.] a buzzard, 

POTT, S. a kind of powder on which 
glaſs is ground. A kind of cement uſcl ly 
glaziers to faſten glaſs in windows: 

To PUZZLE, V. A. to peiplex or cot. 
found with difficulties. To make intricite, 
Neuterly, to be bewildered or confoundd, 
To be aukward, 

FU'ZZLE, S. embarraſſment ; perplexity; 
confuſion, 

PYGMEAN, Adj. like a pygmy. be 
longing to a pygmy. | 

PY'/GMY, S. f pigmie, Fr. moyjan40;, Gt. 
a dwarf or very ſhort perſon » a perſon be- 
longing to a nation formerly fabled tot 
only three ſpans high, and to have becn & 
voured by cranes atter long wars. 

PYLO'/RUS, S. [TAN, Gr.] the loud 
orifice of the ſtomach. 

PY'/RAMID, [ pyramide, Fr. pyramis, I, 
and Gr. from mwve, Gr. fire, becauſe it u. 
ſembles a flame in being pointed at top} it 
geometry, a ſold figure ttanding on a ſquare 
or polygonal baſis, and terminating at the 
oint. The pyramids of Egypt 
the burial place of their kings, are famow 
both for their height and magnitude, 

' PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT, in Afra 
formerly counted one of the ſeven wonder 
of the world. They are built upon a rock, atthe 
foot of the high mountains which accom 
pany the Nile in its courſe, and which ſep» 
rate Egypt from Lybia. Various have bec 
the canjectures how and when they wer 
built, yet no two authors agree exactly abort 
them; however this is certain, that they at 
extremely ancient, and that there is no 4. 
count in any author of credit, when, d 
for what reaſon they were founded, thong 
molt imagine they were d:h1gned for tombs 
and yet there is no entrance into two of the! 
for there are three in all. However, :herc:# 
many more than theſe, at a greater ditt: 
in the deſert, of which very little notice 
taken by travellers, The principal pyram' 
are E. S. E. of Guife, a village feated or t% 
weſtern ſhore of the Nile, There are {ct 
of them that deſerve the attent'on of 1i 
curious; for though there are ſeven or cy! 
others in the neighbourh-.d, they are n 
in compatiion of the former: the 1" 
moit nontherly pyramids are the grezte", 
and are oo feet in perpendicular * height 
The plain they ſtand on is a continual ro, 
which however is amtoſt covered with mot 
ing ſand, in which there are great umbes 
of thells and petrified oyſters, which 1s 7 
more ſurprifing as the Nile never riſes H 
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ooch to overflow this plain ; beſides, there 
no ſhell fiſh of any fort in that river. 
ie moſt northern of theſe great piramids is 
: only one that is open; and thoſe who 
ic it, and clamber up to a ſort of room, 
1 a tomb, of &arcophagus, which ſhews 
its dimenfions, that men were of the 
ne (ze then as now. * — _ is 
fly built of great ſquare ſtones, of an 
bac; ban; hey hg all the figure of 
viſm, that they may adhere to each other 
cloſer, for they had neicher lime nor 
nor cramps of any metal. This pyra- 
4 is three hours journey from old Cairo, 
| the entrance into it is on the N. fide. 
e opening leads ſucceſſively to five diffe- 
u pallages,, which though running upwards 


dowt wards, and horizontally, tend 


towards the S. and terminate in two cham- 
the one underneath, and the other in 
: middle of the pyramid. In the upper 
mber there is-the ſarcophagus juſt men- 
wed ; it is of granite, and if you ſlrike 
n it with a key, it ſounds like a bell 
e aſcent to the top of the pyramid on 
outſide, are by wes which are the 
ht of each tone, the lowermoſt of which 
4 feet high, and 3 broad, but they were 
t originally deſigned for this purpoſe. 
he baſe at the N. fide of it is 694 feet, and 
the pyramid is exactly ſquare, the other 
s muſt be of the ſame length. If we ima- 
te four equilateral triangles, mutually in- 
ping till they all meet in a point at the top, 
ſhall then have a true notion of the di- 
ſion and figure of this pyramid ; the pe- 
ter of each triangle comprehending 2079 
„ and the perimeter of the balis 2772 
„ Whence the whole area of the baſe 
tins 480,049 ſquare feet, or 11 En- 
eres ot ground, and ſomewhat more. 
ever the top does not end if a point, but 
little flat, or ſquare, where ſome ima- 
e the Egyptian prieſts made their aſtrono- 
ei obſervations z but this is devied by 
ers, | 

RAMIDAL, PYRAMIDICAL, Adj. 
bling or having the form of a pyra- 


LR AMIS, S. a pyramid. N 
TRE, S. a pile to be burat, A 


funeral 
Ir Es, S. [mvp, Gr.] fire-ſtone. 
TROMANCY, S. divination by fire. 
P!R'RHONISM, S. [from pyrrbo, the 
der of the Sceptics] ſcepticiſm, or uni- 
al doubt, 

TROTECHNICS, 8. the art of fire- 
xs, 

IX, S. [ pixis, Lat.] the box in which 
Komaniſts uſed to keep the hoſt. Pieces 
win carefully preſerved in a box after 


| coinage, 


QU A 


Q. 


A conſonant, the ſixteenth letter 
9 of the alphabet; borrowed from 
the French and called cue, from 

the French guete, or tail, it being an O with 
a tail to it. In the Gothic alphabet it is in 
the form of an O, withra dot in the middle: 
and is by ſome ſuppoſed to be borrowed from 
the ancient manner of writing 5 koph 


of the Hebrews, only. by making the top 
round, aud carrying its perpendicular ſtroke 
oblique under the round one. In Engliſh 
it is always followed by a «. 

To QUA'CK, V. N. [quacken, Belg. ] to 
cry like a duck, To talk oftentatiouſly. To 
chatter loudly and boaftingly. 

ACK, S. one who pretends to arts 


he does not nnderſtand, generally applied 


to ignorant pretenders in Phylic. One who 
roclaims his own medical abilities. 

QUA/CKERY, S. the practice of phy- 
ſic without underſtanding, judgment or 
knowledge. . 

QUA'DRA, S. a word uſed in compoſi- 
tion, from guadrans Lat. ſignitying four. 

Nor rr oe ag aye Adj. — len- 
ten; belonging to, or performed in lent. 

QUA/DRANGLE, S. [ guadr2tus and an- 
gulus, Lat. ] a ſquare ſurface with four right 
angles, . 

QUA'DRANT, S. [guadrans, Lat.] the 
fourth part; the quarter; a quarter of a cir- 
cle. An inſtrument containing the fourth 
part of a circle, with which altitudes are 
meaſured. Hadley's and Gunter's quadrants 


are principally in uſe. 
. included in the 


QUADRANTAL, Ad; 
fourth part of a circie. 

QUADRATE, Adj. [ſguadrarus, Lat.] 
ſquare, or having four equal and parallel ſidesz 
diviſible into four equal parts. Suitcd ; adapt- 
ed ; applicable; uſed with to. 

QUADRATE, S. a ſquare or ſurface with 
four equal and parallel ſides. In Aſtrology, 
an aſpect of the hcavenly bodies, in which 
they are diſtant go degr. from each other. 

To QUA'DRATE, V. N. ſquadratus, 
Lat.] to ſuit; to be adapted; or be accom- 
modated ; followed by with. 

QUA'/DRATIC, Adj. four ſquare ; be- 
longing to a ſquare. 

QUA'/DRATURE, S. [Fr.] a quadrate; 
a ſquare, The act of ſquaring. The fiſt 
and laſt quarters of the moon. The ſtate of 
being ſquare. | 

QUADRIE'NNIAL, Adj. | quadriennium, 
Lat. | containing or compriſing four years 5 
happening every fourth year. 
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QU A 
' QUA'DRIFED, Adj. [quadrifidis, Lat.] 
cloven into four parts, or & videos. 

QUADRILA'TERAL, Adj. {quadrilatere, 
Fr.] having four ſides, 

QUADRULLE, S. [Fr.] a faſhionable 

ame at cards. 

QUADRIPA'/RTITE, Adj. having or 
conſiſting of four parts. 

QUA'DRUPED, S. [quadrupede, Fr, qua- 
dri pes, Lat.] an animal tht goes on four legs. 

QUA'DRUPLE, Adj. [Fr.] four-fold ; 
four times told, 

QUA'RE, v. A. [Lat.] enquire; ſcek. 
A word made uſe of when a queſtion is put. 

To QUA'FF, v. A. [coeffer, Fr. to be 
drunk] to ſwallow in large draughts. Neu- 
terly, to drink much, or to exceſs. | 

QUA'GGY, Adj. [quag} boggy, ſoft. 

QUA'GMIRE, S. [i. e. guaking mire} a 
bog which ſhakes or trembles under one's 
fect. 

QUAL, S. a bird of game, perhaps ſo 
called from its mournful cry. 

To QUAIL, V. N. ¶uclen, Belg.] to 
languiſh, to grow dejected, or cifpirited, 

QUALUNT, Adj. {coint, Fr.] nice, exact 
to exceſs, Scrupulous. Neuterly, ſubtily 
contrived; fine-ſpun, affected. 

To QUA'KE, V. N. ſcwwacan, Sax. ] to 
ſhake or tremble with cold or fear. To ſhake 
with the leaſt jog or motion; not to be 
ſolid. 

QUA'KE, S. a ſhudder, or trembling mo- 
tion. Agitation. 

QUA/KERS, S. [ſo called from the ex- 
traordinary agitations they were under when 
moved, as they ſay, by the ſpirit} a religious 
ſect that aroſe during the interregnum, and 
founded by George Fox, Their particular 
tenets are built on ſcripture miſunderſtood, 
and conlift in believing that every perſon is 
at preſent inſpired in the ſame manner as the 
apoſil:s ; hence they reject a ſtanding mi- 
niſtry, and hald, that no one is authoriſed 
to preach, unleſs immediately inſpired by the 
Holy Ghoſt ; they reject the ſacraments of 
baptiſm, and the Lord's ſupper as outwardly 
adminiſtered ; hold oaths on any occaſion 
unlawful ; are extremely plain in their ap- 
parcel, as well as in their language; look on 
payment of tythes as inconfiltent with the 
goſpel, and are e e ſimple, and in 
general, honeſt in their dealings. 

QUALIFICA/TTON, S. [Fr.] that which 
makes any perſon or thing fit for any thing. 
An accompliſhment, Diminution. 

To QUA'LIFY, V. A. (ufer, Fr.] 
to render fit for any thing or employment. 
"Co furniſh with qualifications, To abate, 
ſoften or diminiſh. To modify. To accom- 

liſh, 

QUALITY, S. zva, Fr. gralitas, Lat. | 
that which occaſions a thing to affect our 
ſenſes in a particular manner. A property 


QUA 
or accident. Diſpoſition or temper, v. 
or vice. Character. Accompliſhment, ( 
lification, Rank. Nobility, 

QUA'LM, S. [cwealm, Sax. death] 
ſudden fit of fickneſs, or languor. 

QUA'LMISH, Adj. ſeized with ſqueamil 
neſs, or languor. 

QUA'NDARY, S. (gu'en dirai je, F 
a doubt; a difficulty; a ftate of perple 
and uncertainty. 

QUANTITY, S. [zantite, Fr. pu 
Lat.] that property ot a thing, which ; 
ſwers to the queſtion, beww much , that wh 
may be increaſed or diminiſhed Bulk 
weight, In Grammar, the length of ti 
uſed in pronouncing a ſyllable. 

QUA'NTUM, S. [Lat.] a portion ort 


or lodge ſoldiers. To lodge, feed, ot 


the quantity, or amount. The guar Q 
of merit.“ Swift, fence, 
QUA/RANTAIN, QUA'*R ANTIN?, one 
[ quarantain, Fr.] the ſpace of forty Hd th 
being the time which a ſhip's crew, conife"d. 
from places aſſected with the plague, QU 
obliged to obſerve without intercourſe ben 
commerce with others, diſtant 
To QUA/RREL, V. N. [ guerrelli, f . 
to debate, diſpute, or fall into variance. 2 book 
ſcuffle; to ſquabble ; to combat. ſeꝛves. 
| QUA'RREL, S. a ſtate of variance. To 
brawl ; a ſcuffle ; a diſpute. A ſtate wbl.] 
two or more perſons mutually accuſc, Le ma 
teſt or fight with each other. A cauſe Melly, 
enmity. QU/ 
QUA*RRELSOME, Adj. incline! , 8. 
brawls ; eaſily provoked or irritated ; co bur. 
leric ; petulant. - 
QUA/RRY, 8. [quarr?, Fr.] a ſqu ſtanza 
A mine, whence ſtones are dug; from a termite 
rier, quarrel, Fr, carrig, It. ſtone, or gf To 
Erſ. a rock. to (hak 
QUA'RT, S- [Fr.] the fourth part oi bund! 
gallon ; a quarter ; a veſſel containing Wi be. 
tourth part of a gallon, QA 
QUA'R FAN, S. | febris guartana, L bank 0 
an agve happening every fourth day. landed, 
QUARTA'TION, S. [qguartus, Lit.) QUE 
chymical operation made by refiners, abe talkatiy 
a fourth part of gold, and three parts frump. 
ſilver are compounded. QUE 
QUARTER, S. [quart, guartier, Fr. of ana 
fourth part. A region of the {kics, alluc QUE 
to the four points of the horizon. A pl "ith na 
ticular part or region of a town or coun! cauſing 
The place where ſoldiers are lodged. A? QUE 
per ſtation. Mercy, or remiſſion of Wi Americ 
ſhown by a conqueror. A meaſure of E Fre 
buſhels. A part of a ſhoe, which make votice « 
one lide of the heel and contains the * irre: 
which ho!ds the buckle. A falſe quarter. on one 
clift or chink in a horſe's hoof from top f en the 
bottom. Friendſhip; amity. 2 ind on 
To QUA'R ER, v. A. to divide parallel 
four parts. To break by force. To (ta * 
an 


QUE 


o hear as an addition to one's hereditary 
ms. | 
QUA'RTERAGE, S. a quarterly allow- 


nces 

QA'RTER-DAY, S. one of the days 
y which the year is divided into four parts, 
nd on which rents, ſalaries, and intereſts 
e paid. 

QUA'RTERDECK, s. the ſhort upper 
k, | 
QUARTERLY, Adj. containing a fourth 
ut, f 
QA'RTERLY, Adv. once in a quarter 
of a years 

QUA/RTERMASTER, S. one who re- 
wlates the quarters of ſoldiers. 
QA'RTERN, 8. a gill, or the fourth 
art of a pint, | 

QUA'R TERSTAFF, S, a ſtaff of de- 
fence, ſo called from the manner of uſing 
it, one hand being placed on the middle, 
md the other half way between that and the 
end. a 
QUA/RTILE, S. an aſpecꝭ of the planets, 


when they are three ſigus, or go degrees 
diſtant from cach other, 


, A WARTO, S. [quarto, Lat.] the ſize of 
z book in which a ſheet is doubled into four 
leaves, 

e. To QUA'SH, V. A. [quaſen, Belg. ud, 

Lat.] > pe by dll To ind 

To make void or annul. To nullify. Neu- 

terly, to be ſhaken with a noiſe. 

QUARTE'RNION, or QUARTF/RNA- 
4 * S. [var ternarius, Lat.} the number 

' our, 

QMA'RTRAIN, S. [guartrain, Fr.] a 
ui fanza conſiſting of four lines, rhyming al- 
eernately. 

To QUAVER, v. N. [cwavan, Sax. ] 
to ſhake the voice, to make a tremulous 
5 with the voice. To vibrate, or trem- 

e. 

QMA'Y, S. [qnai, Fr.] a key, an artificial 
— = a ſea or river, whereon goods are 
Mded. , 

FAN, S. [ cxvear, Sax. , Felg. a 
Of talkative woman] a worthleſs woman; a 
's Wl ſirumpet. | 

QUE'ASINESS, S. [queaſy] the ſickneſs 
BY of a nauſeated ſtomach. 
=" QUE'ASY, Adj. Toner chen, Belg.] ſick 

with nauſeouſneſs. Faſtidious, Squeamiſh ; | 
auling nauſeouſneſs. 

QUEBEC, a handſome and large town of 

America, and capital of Canada, the princi- 
pl French ſettlement. The firſt place taken 
notice of upon landing here, is 2 ſquare of 
in irregular figure, with well built houſes 
on one (ide; on the back of which is a rock; 
gos the left it is bounded by a ſmall church, 
and on the right are two rows of houſes, 
parallel to each other. There is another 
between the church and the harbour; as 
lo another long row on the fide of the 


QUE 
bay. This may be looked on as a kind of a 
ſuburb, and between this and the great 
ſtreet there is a very ſteep aſcent, in which 
they have made ſteps for the foot paſſengers 
to go up. This may be called the Upper 
Town, wherein is the biſhop's palace; and 
between two large ſquares there is a fort 
where the governor lodges. The recolets 
have handſome houſes over againſt it, and on 
the right is the cathedral church, over 
againſt this is the Jeſuits college, and be- 


{ tween them there arc well built houſes; in 


the fort there runs two ſtreets, which are 
crofled by a third, and between theſe is a 
church and a convent. In the ſecond ſquare 
there is two deſcents to the river of St. 
Charles. The hotel dieu is in the midway, 
and from thence there are ſmall houſes, 


which reach to the houſe of the intendant. - 


On the other ſide of the Jeſuits college, 
where the church ſtands, there is a pret 
long flreet in which is a nunnery, Almoſt * 
all the houſes are built of ſtone, and there 
arc about 7c inhabitants; the fort is a 
handſome building, but it was not quite 
finiſhed a few years ago. Quebec is not re- 
gplarly fortified ; but they ere endeavowing 
to make it ſtronger every year. However, 
it cannot eaſily be taken, for the harbour is 
flanked with two baſtions, which at high 
tides are almoſt level with the water. A 
'ittle above one of the baſtions is a demi- 
baſtion, which is partly taken out of the 
rock, and above it, on the fide of the gallery 
of the fort, is a battery of 25 pieces of cane 
non: till above this is a ſquare fort, called 
the.citadel, and the ways trem one fortifi- 
cation to another, are difficult to paſs. To 
the left of the harbour, on the fide of the 
road, there are larpe batteries of cannon, 
and ſome mortars ; beſides theſe, there are 
ſeveral other fortifications, not very caſy to 
be deſcribed. - In 1711, the Engliſh fitted 
out a fleet; with a deſign to conquer Canada, 
which failed on account of the raſhneſs of 
the admiral, who, contrary to the advice of 
his pilot, went too near the Seven Iſles, and 
ſo loſt his largeſt ſhips, and 3000 of his beſt 
ſoldiers. It is about $00 miles N. W. of Boſton, 
in New-England, On October 18, 1759, 
after the above was written, it was taken by 
the Engliſh under the command of General 
Wolf, who' loſt his life in the battle, after 
he had the ſatisfaction to know our troops 
were victorious. Admiral Saunders com- 
manded a ſquadron of men of war, and did 
immenſe ſcrvice in reducing this place ; there 
being not a man in the navy but what was 
active on this occaſion, not excepting the 
ſailors belonging to the tranſport veſſels. 
After this valuable acquiſition, all Canada 
came under the juriſdiction of the crown of 
Great-Britain. Lon, 307. 47. lat. 46. 55. 
QUEEN, S. [cexvino, Goth. ccven, Sax. 
a woman inveſted with ſovereign command. 
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QUE 
The wife of a king. A piQured eaid 
with the figuie of a qucen. 

To EEK, V. N. to play or perſonate 
a queen. 

QUEENBOROUGH, a town of Kent, 
in the Iſle of Sheppy, whoſe market is dif- 
continued, and it has but one fair, on Au- 
guſt 5, for toys, It is an ancient place, but 
1s now very poor; however, it fends two 
members to parliament, and is poverncd by 
a mayor, ard four jurats, It has one ſmall 
church built with ſtone and bricks, and about 
100 low brick honſes ; few being above two 
Nories high. It conſiſts of one wide ſtrect 
paved, and about 350 inhabitants, It has a 
town-hall, and had once a ſtrong caſile, the 
remains of which are ſtill to be ſcen. Here 
is no manufactory, for the chief employment 
of the inhabitants, is oyfler-drud ging; oyſ- 
ters being here in great plenty, and of a Gne 
flavour. It is 72 miles W. of Canterbury, 
and 39 E. of London. Lon. 18. 25. lat. 


painted 


81. 25. 
QUE/ER, Adj. [a correſpondent of Mr. 
wr rag ſuppoſes a queer man, to be one who 
ad a guare ſet againſt his name in a lift] 


odd; ſtrange z. particular; original. 


QUE/ERLY, Adj. particularly; oddly. 
QUE'ERNESS, S. oddneſs ; particularity. 
To QU#'LL, V. A. [cwellan, Sax. ] to 


| ſubdue or cruſh ; originally to kill, 


QUE'LL, S. murder. The guilt---of 
our great ell. Shak, 

QUECQUECHROSE, S. [Fr. pronounced 
kick-ſpaws] a trifle or kick-ſhaw, 

To QUE'NCH, V. A. [cwencan, Sax.] 
to extinguiſh fire, allay thirſt, or ſtill any 
paſſion, or commotion. To deſtroy. Neu- 
terly, to cool, or grow cool. 

QUE'NCHABLE, Adj. capable of being 
extinouiſhed, or appeaſed. 

QUE'NCHLESS, Adj. uncxtinguiſhable, 

QUE'RIST, S. [quero, Lat.] one that 
propoſes a queſtion ; an enquirer. An aſker 
of queſtions. x 

QUE'RN, S. [cwvecrn, Sax,] a hand- 
mill. 

QUE'RPO, S8. [corrupted from cxverpo, 
Spun. ] a cloſe-bogicd coat, or waiſtcoat, 

QUE'RULOUS, Adj. [querulus, Lat.] 
mourning ; habitually complaining. ; 

QUE'RY, S. {guere, Lat.) a queſtion, or 
enquiry which wants to be folved. 

To QUERY, V. A to aſk queſtions. 

QUE'ST, S. aue, Fr.] the act of ſeek- 
ing; ſearch. An impannelled jury, to ex- 


amine 8 and meaſures ; contracted from 


ingueſsd. An examination, 

QUE'STION, S. Fr. gueſtis, Lat.] an 
thing propoſed to be examined, anſwered, 
or debated. The ſubject of debate. A 
doubt. A trial. Examination by trial. The 
ſtote of being the ſuljeft of doubt, or pre- 
ſent enquiry, Interrogatory ; endeavour; 
ſearch ; controverſy. d 


þ 


| 


QU 


To QUE'STION, v. A. to ask, enq QUT! 
or doubt of the truth of any thing. To — r 
a mine by interrogatories. ly. 

QUE'STIONABLE, Adj. liable to do QUI' 


or dilpute ; ſuſpicions. 
E'STIONLESS, Adv. certainly, dovly 


QUE'STIONLESS, Adj. certainly, unt 
out doubt, + 

QUFBBLE, S, [quidliber, Lat.] a cnc 
founccd on the mere ſound of words, whic 
are alike when pronounced, but have di 
rent meanings. A pun. 

To QUUBBLE, V. N. to pun, or pl:yq 
the mere ſound of words. 

UCK, Adj. [cwic, Sax. ] living, g 
poſed to dend ““ The quick and the dead 
Swift, oppoſed to flow. Speedy, oppoſed t 


am the 
eſs; cx 
QUIL 
ther C 
pen. 

; whicl 
ume 
lings. 

QUT 
fraudu 
. 
pver 0m 
er wit) 


To Q 


delay. Active, nimble or ſprightly, oppet i cn at 
to flaggiſh. Ready. een. 
QUI'CK, Ado. in a nimble, ſpeedy man d“ 
QUICK, S. a live animal. The living f enbli 
or ſenſible parts. Living plants. l 
To QUICKEN, v. A. [ciwcan, Sax.) loci 
make alive. To haſan. To accelerate. . it i 
actuate or excite. Neuterly, to become a i ed in 
to move faſter, To ſharpen. To becongl QUI'd 
pregnant, u.] ele 
'QUUCK-LIME, S. lime not quenched, UIN 
QUICKLY, Adv. ſpeedily ; nimbly; 2 1 la 
tively. ye year 
QUI'CKNESS, S. ſpeed, Swiftneſs. Vai 
locity, Celerity. Activity. Senſibility. Shay inflar 
neſs. Briſknels. Pungency, + QUI' 
QUICKSAND, S. a moving ſand. 4 on 
10 QUICK»ET, V. A. to ſet with . a 
ing plants. vntaini. 
QUUICKSET, S. a plant that will gros. WW QUI' 
QUIYCKSIGHTED, Adj. ſeeing ſoon Fr. 
far. Having a ſharp ſight. croſs ti 
QUICKSILVER, S. a fluid mineral, e 
led Mercury by the chymiſts, the heavieſt : perſc 
all known bodies next ro gold, of the cou e bro: 
of ſilver, and ſo ſubtile that it penetrates r to 
parts of all other metals, renders them briu e hi 
and partly diſſolves them. UN 
. S. { from guidlibet, Lat. or i. 
dit, Fr.] a ſubtilty or equivocation. 'I 
QUTDDITY, S. [quidditas, low Lat.] er ta 
ſence ; a trifling nicety, or cavil. QUT 
QUIE'SCENCE, S. [quieſcens, Lat.] a :1W; a el 
of reſt ; repoſe. Tice is 
UIE'SCENT, Adj. at reſt ; not chav; et- 
ing place. o q 
QUIET, Adj. f quietus, Lat.] reſting; ſl Nuri. 
free from diſturbance ; motion, paſſion, . 
ſtrife. Smooth. Lying at repoſe. QUT 
QUTET, [ guietus, Lat.] a ſtate where Wiincert, 
thing is not moved or diſturbed. Not noi 
Repoſe ; tranquility, mart 
To QUI'E!, V. A. to calm; to lull; Mo 
pacify, or make ſilent, ich th 
QUI'ETISM, S. the doctrine of the Wl To Q 
etiſts, who hold an apathy, or abioltere ,, 
tranquility of mind. Aicha 


VETL! 


aui 
1 QUYETLY, Adv. without noiſe, diſtur- 
c, motion, or reſiſtance; calmly, peace- 


ly. 

QUI'ETNESS, S. a ſtate of mind free 
m the turbulence of paſſion. Peace; ſtill- 
; calmneſs. 

OUILL, S. CI, Teut.] the hard ſtrong 
Fer of a wing of which pens are made. 
pen. The dart of a porcupine. A reed 
; which weavers wind their threads. The 
yment with which mufcians ſtrike their 
Wings. The inſtrument of writing, 
QUTLLET, S. [ quidlicet, Lat.] a ſubtilty, 
fraudulent diſtinction ; a nicety. 

T, S. 1 Fr. kulcht, Bel.] a 
per made by —_— one cloth over ano- 
er with ſomething ſoft between them. 

To QUYLT, V. A. to ſtitch one cloth 
pon another wich ſome ſoft ſubſtance be- 


cen. 
QINCE, S. [coin ap a fruit ſomewhat 
ſembling a pear. Alſo the tree. 
QUINQUAGE'SSIMA, S. Lat.] Quin- 
noeſſima Sunday is a Sunday fo called, be- 
aſe it is the fiftieth day before Eaſter, reck- 
ed in whole numbers. Shrove Sunday. 
QINQUEFID, Adj. I guinque and dus, 
.| cloven into five leaves. 
UINQUENNIAL, Adj. { guinquennis, 
1 laſting five years; happening once in 
de years. i - 
QUINSY, S. {corrupted from ſquinancy] 
n inflammatory ſwelling in the throat. 
QUINTESSENCE, S. | fometimes accen- 
on the ſecond ſyllable, guinta eſſentia, 
.] a fifth being: an extract of any thing, 
pataining all its virtues in a ſmall quantity, 
UN TIN, S. ala: quintanus, Lat. guin- 
1, Fr.] an upright poſt on the top of which 
croſs turned round on a pin, having a broad 
ard with a heavy ſand-bag on one end; 
e perſon playing at the game uſed to ſtrike 
ie broad board with his lance, and endez- 
yur to paſs by before the ſand-bag could 
ike him, in its r-volution, on the back. 
- aha TUPLE, Adj. [ gaintuplus, Lat.] five 


UTP, S. [derived from whip] a ſharp 
t or taunt, A ſarcaſm, 

RE, S. cher, Fr. ] a body of ſing- 
a chorus. The part ot a church where 
Tie is ſung. A bundle of paper containing 
enty- four ſheets, from cabejr. Fr. 

To QUIRE, V. N. to ling in concert 
rig to the young-eyed cherubim.” 
66s, - 


QUIRISTER, S. a perſon who ſings in 
cert, particularly applied to divine ſervice. 
RK, s. a quick-ſtroke or ſharp fit, 
ſmart taunt ; ſubtilty; nicety. An artful 
lintion. In muſic, a looſe, light tune, in 
ich the performer is oſtentatious of his (kill 
To QUIT, v. A. ¶ part. paſſ. guize, preter 
"eve quit or quilted, guiter, Fr. quitare, Ital. 


labandon or forſake. 


QUO 


To ſet free or diſcharge from. To carry. 
through. To perform. To clear a debt. To 
To reſign or give up ⁊ 
to repay; to requite; to abſolve; ts acquit. 

QUITE, Adv. [guitre, Fr.] entirely ; per» 
feetly 3 completely; abſolutely. 

QUPIT-RENT,, S. [fo called from ulite- 
rent, becauſe paid in filver: The antient re- 
cords in which it is writteu <vbite-rent, ſup- 
port this etymology] a ſmall reſerved reut 
paid yearly in token of ſubjection to the 
of the mannor. 

QUI'TS, Interj. a term uſed when any 
thing is repaid, or the oppolne parties in u 
game are becomeeven. 

QUITTANCE, S. [| guitance, Fr.] a diſ- 
charge from a debt or obligation. A return 
or recompence. Acquittance ; repayment, 

To QUTTTANCE, V. A. to repay or 
recompence. Seldom uſed. | 

EN IER, S. a deliverer. The ſcoria 
of tin, 

- QUITTERBONE, S. a hard round ſwel- 
ling, on the coronet of a horſe, between the 
heel and the quarter. 

QUYVER, S. ſcorrupted from couvrir, ' 
Fr.] a caſe for arrows, | | 

QUIVER, Adj. nimble or active. A 
little quiver fellow.“ Shak. 

To QUIVER, V. N. to quake; to play to 
and fro with a trembling motion, To ſhake, 
ſhiver, or ſhudder with cold or fear. 

QUUVERED, Adj. furniſhed with, ſheath» 
ed or placed in, a quiver, 

To QUO'R, v. N. to move like the heart 
when throbbing; or the embryo in the 
womd. 

K 89 S. [Lat.] a nice point or 
ubtilty. 

QUGDLIBETARIAN, S. a perſon who 
diſpuics on any ſubjet. 

QO, S. (caffe, Fr.] a cap. Particu- 
larly applied to that worn by a ſetjeant at 
law. 

QUOVFFURE, S. [corffure, Fr.] head- 
dreſs. Her quoiffure.” Alddiſ. 

QUOIN, S. (cin, Fr.] a corner. An in- 
ſtrument uſed in raiſing warlike engines. 

QUOT'T, S. { Fr. ccete, Belg.] ſomething 
thrown out to a great diſtance at a mark, 
The diſcus of the ancients, | 

To QUO'IT, V. N. to throw or play at 
quoits; to throw the diſcus. 

QUO'RUM, S. from quorum, the firſt 
word in the commiſſion ] a bench of juſtices; 
one in a commiſſion without whom the reſt 
cannot act. 

QUO'TA, S. [quetus, Lat. how much} a 
ſhare or proportion, as aſſigned to each, 

QUOTA'TION, S. {from quote} the act 
of quoting; a citation; the act of producing 
the paſſage of an awhor, either to illuſt : ate 
or confirm. A paſlage produced from ſome 
author. 


bictarge an obligation, To make cven. | 


To QUOTE, V. A. [quoter, Fr. ] to cite a 
pa ſlage 


RAC 
paſſage from an author to adduee the words 
of another. 

QUO'TER, S. he that cites or quotes. 

QUO'TH, V. Imperf. he ſays or ſaid; 
though ſometimes applied to the firſt perſon, 
as gquoth J. | 

QUOTTIDIAN, Adj. { quetidianus, Lat.] 
happening every day. Daily. 

QUOTTDIAN, S. a quotidian fever is a 
fever that returns every day, 

QUO'TIENT, S. [Fr. gueties, Lat.] in 
arithmetic, the number which ſhews how of- 
ten a ſmaller number is contained in a great- 
er, or how often the diviſor is contained in 

the divided, 


R 


Is the ſeventeenth letter of the alpha- 
bet, and is called a canine letter, be- 

cauſe the pronunciation of it reſembles 
the ſnarling or growling of a dog, The form 
of the capital in the Roman, Gothic, and 
Saxon is alike, but that of the ſma}l letter 
ſeems to have been borrowed from the Heb- 
rew © written backwards, Its ſound is uni- 
form. In words derived from the Greck it 
is followed by an b, as in rhyme, &c. In phy- 
ſicians preſcriptions it ſtands for recipe, i. e. 
dns - 

To RAB'ATE, v. A. [rabattre, Fr.] in 
falconry, to recover, or bring back, a hawk 
to the fiſt, 

To RA'BBET, V. A. [rabater. Fr.] to 
plane, pare down, or cut channels in boards, 
ſo as to make them fit eack other. 

RA'/BBET, S. a joint made by paring two 
pieces of wood ſo that they may wrap over 
each other, 

RA'BBI, or RABBIN, 8. GN or 7 
Heh. | a doctor or teacher among the Jews. 

RA'BBIT, S. {from ropidus, Lat. ſwift] 
a ſmall furry animal that burrows in warrens, 
that lives on plants, and is eſteemed for its 
fleſh and fur, 

RA'/BBLE, 8. [rabbelen, Teut.] a tumul- 
tuous crowd, or aſſembly of low people. 

RA'BBLEMENT, S. acrowd; the loweſt 
order of people; the vulyar. 

RA'BID, Adj, [rabidus, Lat.] fierce, or 
furious ; mad. 

RA'CE, S. [Fr. from radix, Lat.] a fami- 
ly aſcending or deſcending ; a colleQtive fa- 
mily. A generation. A particular breed. A 
root or ſprig of ginger, from rayz de gengi- 
bra, Span. A particular taſte, applied to wine. 
An extraordinary force, applied to the under- 
ſtanding. A conteſt or courſe on foot or 
horſeback. Progreſs. Courſe. 

RA'CEHORSE, S. a horſe bred to run a- 

ainſt others for prizes. 

RA'CER, S. a runner; one that runs to 

outſrcip another. A racchorte, 


R AD 


_ RA'/CINESS, S. [racy] the quali te 
* — 3 8, S. [racy] the quality of he 
RACK, S. [from racken, Belg.] an engine 
or inſtrument uſed in torturing, conſiſting of 
a wheel to which a perſon is faſtened with hi 
limbs extended, Torture or extreme pain. 
Any inſtrument which extends. The cloud 
as driven by the winds, A wooden grate in 
which hay is placed for cattle, A ſpirituoy 
liquor, contracted from arrack. A prate, 

To RACK, V. N. to ſtream like clouds 
before the uind. To torment by the rack, 
To harraſs, opprefs by exaction, force to per. 
formance or extend. To draw off from the 
lees, perhaps ſo called becauſe this was for- 
merly done by expreſſion. To ſerew, To 
ſtretch. 

RACKO'ON, S. an animal like a badges, 
a native of New-Enyland, having a tail lite 
a fox, cloathed with a thick deep fur; i 
ſleeps in the day in a hollow tree, and por 
out in moonſhine to feed on the ſea ſide. 

RACK RENT, S. rent raiſed to the u. 
termoſt. 

RACKET, S. a confuſed chatten 
noiſe. Clamouring, or noiſy confuſed talk, 
The inſtrument with which a ball is ſtruc 
at tennis, 

RA'CKING, S. a pace of a horſe, u 
ſembling an amble, excepting that its time i 
ſwifter and its tread ſhorter. 

RA'CY, Adj. 2585 Span. ] ſtrong taſted 
taſting of the ſoil ; flavorous. 

RA'DIANCE, RA'DIANCY, S. [radi 
Lat.] a ſparkling luſtre; glitter; the qual 
ty of darting rays. 

To RA'DIATE, V. N. ſ[radiatu:, Lit. 
to dart or emit rays, to ſparkle, 

RA'DIATED, Adj. [radiatus, Lat.] 
dorned with rays, ; 

RA'DIATION, S. Fr. radiatir, Lit 
beamy luſtre. Emiſſion every way from tl 
center, Emiſſien of rays. 

RA'DICAL, Adj. [Fr. from radix, Lit. 
original; primitive; planted by nature. Sc 
ving to produce. | 

RADICALLY, Adj. originally; pri 
tively. 

To RA'DICATE, v. A. radicatut, Lit 
to root; to plant firmly and deeply. 

RA'DICATION, S. the act of fixi 
deep. 

RA'DICLE, S. [radicule, Fr.] that p- 
of the ſeed of a plant, which becomes th 


root. 
RA'DISH, S. [redic, Sax. ] a well kno 


root. 

RA'DIUS, S. [Lat.] the ſemidiamete! © 
a circle. In Anatomy, a long lender bor 
of the arm, which accompanies the 
from the elbow to the wriſt, 

RA'DNOR, S. a town of South-Wile 
and capital of Radnorſhire, with a market * 
Thurſdays, ard one fair, on October 29, 
ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes; It * 


now 


RAI 


el near the ſpring-head of the river Somer- 
ze gil, in a pleaſant” valley, at the foot of a 
oof bill, where a caſtle formerly ſtood. It is a 
he corporation, has =P privileges, and ſends 
an WM one member to parliament. Its market is 
uM row diſuſed. It is 28 miles N. W. of He- 
: in WM r:ford, and 149 W. N. W. of London, Lon. 
1008 14, 29. lat. 52, 20 

. RA DNORSHIRE, S, a county of South 
4M Walcs, thirty miles in length, and twenty- 
ck, Wl five in breadth, bounded on the E. by Here- 
pet- I fordſhire, on the W. by Cardiganſhire, on 
the the S. by Brecknockſhire, and on the N. by 
to. Mountgomeryſhire, It contains 3169 houſes, 
Toll 18,960 inhabitants, 52 pariſhes, 4 market- 


towns, and ſends two members to parliament, 
ger, one for Radnor, and one for the county, It 
is not a very fruitful country, being full of 
mountains, which renders the air very cold. 
It has ſeveral rivers, of which the Wye, the 
Terne, the Laig, and the Arrow, are the 
chief. | 
To RAFF, V. A. [raffler, Fr. rapio, Lat.] 
to ſweep, huddle, or take in a con fuſed man- 


rer. 

To RA'FFLE, V. N., Crafter, Fr.] to 
calt dice for a prize. 

RA'FFLE, S. the determination of a per- 
ſon's right to a prize by caſting dice, A ſpe- 
cics of lottery, in which every adventurer has 
a chance of a prize. | 

RA'FT, S. {probably from ratis, Lat.] a 
frame or float to carry goods, or perſons on 
water, made by laying pieces of timber to- 
ether. 

RAF TER, 5, [refter, Sax. rafter Belg.] 
pieces of timber, which meet in an angle on 
the top, and compoſe the roof a building. 

RA'FTERED, Adj. built with rafters. 

RA'G, S. [ hracade, Sax. ] a piece of cloth 
torn, or broken, from the reſt, Any thing 
rent or tattered, Worn-out cloaths, 

RAGAMU'FFIN, S. a perſon eloathed in 
ngs. A mean fellow. 

RA'GE, S. [Fr.] violent anger, or vehe- 
ment fury. Aggravation or increafe of pain. 

To RA'GE, V. N. to be hurried away 
by exceſſive anger. To exerciſe fury, To 
at with mad or ungoverned fury. To be 
heated with exceſſive anger, 

RAGO UT. S. [Fr. pronounced rages, ] 
meat ſtewed and highly ſeaſonedd. 

RA'GWORT, S. a plant, 
| RA'GSTONE, S. a — ſo called from 
ts breaking in a ragged or irregular man- 
ner. The ſtone on which the edge of a tool 
new ground is ſmoothed, 

RAT'L, S. ſriege/, Teut.] a croſs beam 
red at the ends in two upright poſts. A 
leres of poſts connected with beams, by 
which any thing is incloſed, differing from 
i pale, becauſe it does not riſe ſo high above 
Jy the croſs beam. A kind of bird. A woman's 
| per garment, called likewiſe a nightroil, | 
hom regle, Sax. 


RAL 
To RAIL, v. A. to incloſe with rails3 
to range in a line, Neuterly, to ſpeak to 
or about, with reproachful or inſolent 
terms. ; | 
RAILLERY, S. f[raillerie, Fr.] flight 
and jocoſe ſatire, Satirical merriment. 


RAI'MENT, S. cloaths or dreſs. Vel- 
ture; a garment, 
To RAVN, V. N. [renian, Sax.] to fall 


in drops from the clouds. To fall like rain. 
J. rains, i. e. the water falls or deſcends 
from the clouds, Actively, to pour down 
like rain. 

*RAIN, S. en, Dan.] water or moifture 
deſcending from the clouds in drops. 

RA N BOW, S. [renboga, Sax. | the iris, 
: meteor in the form ot a party-coloured 
emicircle, appearing in a rainy ſky o 
lite to the _ by the refraQion —— 
in drops of falling rain. 

RAIN. DEE R, S. [branas, Sax. ] a deer 
with large horns, uſed in the northern coun- 
tries for drawing ſledges. 

RAINY, Adj. lhowery; wet. 

To RAVSE, V. A. [reſa,  Swed. raiſer, 
Dan. ] to lift from the ground. To ſet a 
thing upright which laid along the ground. 
To ere& or build up, To prefer or exalt. 
To enlarge, To excite, rouſe, or ſtir up. 
To bring into being, To advance. To 
promote. To prefer. To call inte view, 
applied to ſpirits. To occaſien, or begin, 
applied to reports. To utter loudly, ap- 
plied to the voice. To collect, applied to 
money. To aſſemble or lay, applied to ar- 
mies. To form with the hammer, applied 
to planiſhing. To raiſe paſte, to form inte 
a pie without a diſh. 

RA'ISIN, S. [Fr.] the fruit of the vine, 
dried in the ſun or in an oven ; but thoſe 
dricd in the ſun are much ſweeter and plea- 
ſanter. 

RA KE, S. [racce, Sax. racche, Belg.] 
an inſtrument with teeth uſed in dividing 
ground, or grubbing up weeds, A looſe, 
diſorderly, wild, vicious, gay, and thought- 
leſs fellow from racaille, Fr, 

To RA'KE, V. A. to ſcrape together with 
a rake ; to clear with a rake, To draw to- 
gether by violence or extortion. To ſcour 
or ſearch with vehement deſire and diligence. 
To heap together in order to cover; uſed 
with vp. Neuterly, to ſearch or grope, in- 
cluding the idea of noiſomeneſs. To paſs 
or icour with violence. 

RAK ER, S. one that rakes, 

RAKEHELL, S. [according to its pre- 
ſent ſpelling, it comes from rake and be//, 
and may be well uſed in its modern ſenſe. 
But Skinner derives it from racaille, Fr. the 
rabble, a wild, vicious, worthleſs, diſlolute, 
or debauched perſon, | 

RA'KISH, Adj, like a rake; looſe, or 
lewd ; diſſolute. 

To RALLY, V, A, [rallier, Fr.] * re- 

nce 


R AL 
duce diſordei ed or diſperſed forces to order. 


To treat with ſatirical mirth, or reproach 
with good humour ; to banter. Neuterly, 
to come together in a hurry, To come into 
order again after haviag been put into con- 
fuſion ;; to excite ſatirical merriment, 
RALPH, [ James, Efq;}] one of the great- 
eft political, though not one of the greateſt 
ical writers, of the preſent age.—Of his 
Emily we can trace no particulars ; but it is 
faid his deſcent was but mean, and that he 
ſolely raiſed himſelf from obſcurity by his 
merit; a circumftance which redounds more 
to his honour than would a long bead-roll 
of great anceſtors, ** ſtruck o'er with titles 
and hung round with ſtrings.” Mr. Ralph's 
firſt appearance in the world, before he be- 
came diſtingmſhed for his writings, was as 
ve are intormed, in the character of a 
ſchool-maſter, at Philadelphia, in North- 
America; which remote ſituation not ſuit- 
ing his active mind, he came to England, 
about the beginning of the reign of George 
I. We have not learnt what was then 
the immediate object of his purſuit, but it 
was probably ſomething in the publie offices 
dependant on the court; for he ſoon be- 
came a frequenter of the levees, and attached 
to ſome great men, to whom his abilities re- 
commended him,— He did not however at 
firlt make any figure in the political world, 
but rather applied himſelf to writing for the 
ſtage, in which he was not very ſucceſsful. — 
He alſo produced ſome pieces of poetry, par- 
ticularly Night, a poem, of which Mr, Pope 
thus takes notice in his Duneiad : 


Silence ye Molues ] while Ralph te Cynthia 
bxuls, 
And makes night bideous - an,, Lim ye 


o ! 


This paſſ.ge Mr. Pope has illuſtrated by a 
very abuſive note, in which Mr. Ralph's 
character is moſt unmercifully torn to pieces; 
which ſeverity, it ſeems, was occaſioned by a 
piece attributed to our author, entitled Saw- 
ney a Poem, in which the ſacred triumvirate, 
Dean Swift, Mr, Pope and Mr. Gay were. 
attacked, —— This was high treaſon itſelf, — 
Mr. Ralph was very falſely and injuriouſly 
repreſented in the Dunciad, —Mr. Pope ſays, 
he was ſo illiterate, that he did not even un- 
derſtand French: whereas, it is very cer 
ta'n, that he was maſter of the French and 
Latin languages; and not altogether igno- 
rant ot the Italian; and was, in truth, a very 
ingenious proſe-writer, although de did not 
ſueceed as a poct.— His Hiſtory of England, 
commencing with the reign of the Stuarts, 
is much eſtecmed, as were his politicai 
pamphlets; ſame of which were loaked upon 
3s naſter-pieces, He was likewiſe concetne 


in wiking the cllays in ſeveral periodical pa | 


| 


RAM 
pers; in which he became fo for midi 


to the miniſtr 
bert Walpole 
ed expedient 


y towards the end of Sir ka, 
s time, that it was derm. 

to take him off by , 
322252 had great expcctations from the 

te prince of Wales, who frequently ma 
uſe of Mr. Ralph's pen, in the controver. 
ſies in which it is well known that prince 
was engaged; but, by the death of his roy 
highnels, all our author's views of prefer. 
ment were entirely cut ef —At the acecfivg 
of Geo. III. hewever, Mr. Ralph, thouyh 
conſiderably advanced in years, began to ie 
again taken notice of, and His hopes were je. 
vived ; but, alas! the great circumvent 
of all human expectations, Death, put 4 
final period to all his ſchemes, in the be. 
ginning of the year 1762, at his houſein 
Chiſwick 3 after ſuffering a long and ſe- 
vere affliction from the gout, of which dis. 
der alſo his only daughter, about eightzen, 
died in a tew weeks atter hin. 

RAM, S. [Sax.andBeig.] a male ſhery, 
A tap. An inſtrument with an iron bead, 
uſed in battering walls. 

To RA'M, V. A. to drive with a forceor 
violence, alluding to the force of a battcring 
ram. . To fill with any thing driven hard to- 
gether, 

RA'MAKIN, RA'/MEQUINS, S. (.. 
meguiurs, Fr.) ſmall flices of bread cover:d 
wich cheeſe and eggs. 

10 RA'MBLE, V. N. [ rammelen, Belg.] 
to wander; to rove irregularly, or go about 
_— any fixed reſolution, or determined 

ace. 4 
- RA/MBLE, S. a wanderin 
exCun ſion. 

RAMBLER, S. a rover, A wanderer. * 

RA'MMER, S. an infirument by which 
any thing is driven hard. The flick with 
which a charge is forced into a mulket et 


| 


g and irregular 


un. h 
a RAMIFIC ACTION, S. Fr. from raus 
Lat.] diviſion or ſeparation into branches; 
the act of branching out. 

To RA'/MIFY, V. A. [rami er, Fr.] to 
ſeparate into branches. Neuterly, to be par- 
ted into branches, 

RA'MMISH, Adj. rank, or ſtrong ſcent- 


ed. 

RA*MOUS, Adj. [ramus, Lat.] branchy; 
conſiſting of branches, 

To RAMP, v. N. ſrampen, Sax ] to lei 
with violence, To climb; applied © 

lants. 

RA Mp, S. a leap or ſpring. 

RA'MPANT, Adj. (Fr. | exuberant j 
prevailing or breaking through reſtaint. 
In Heraldry, reared up in order to combat 
with its enemy. 

To RA'MPART, or RAM'PIRE, V. A 
to fortity with ramparts, - 


RAM. 


RAN 


dib | : 
e RA/MPART; RA'MPIRE, S. a plat- 
ew. m or maſſy bank of earth, cannon proof, 
ont the body of a place, and formed 
ane daſtions, &. the wall round fortified 


ces. 
RAMSEY, a town of Huntingdonſhire, 
ths market on Wedneſdays, and a fair on 
ly 22, for ſmall pedlars war. It is ſeated 
the fens, among rich ground proper for 
lge and paſtures, and near the meers of 


— 1 Whuttleſey, which afford excel» 
0 bs L It is a pretty good place, and was 


merly famous for an abbey, which brought 


— h great riches to the inhabitants that it 
v; ps called Ramſey the Rich, It is ta miles 
- be. WF £+ of Huntingdon, and 67 N. of Lon- 


Lon. 17. 30. lat 52. 26. 

RAN, the preter or RUN 

To RANCH, V. A. {corrupted from 
ach | to ſprain or injure by a violent twiſt 
cod tott ĩon. 

RANCID, Adj. Crancide Lat ] ſtrong- 
nted, rank. | 

RA'NCIDITY, S. aſtrong rank ſcent. 
RA/NCOROUS, Adj. [om racour] 
'eful in the higheſt degree, Malignant; 
RA'NCOUR, S. 
continued. Ma 


RAND, S. 
The rand of a 
RANDOLPHE, [(Mr. Thomas] this va- 
ble poet was the fon of William Neu- 
phe, of Hamſey, near Lewes, in Suſſex, 
q; ſteward to Edward Lord Zouch, by 
beth his wife, daughter of Thomas| 
nh, Eſq; of Newnham, near Daintree in 
mhamptonſhire, at which place our au- 
vr was born, on the 15th of june 1605, 
received the early part of his education at 
minſter ſchool, from whence, being 
ie of the king's ſcholars, he removed to 
naity College in Cambridge, at the age of 
deen; in which college he obtmned a 
lwſhip, and afterwards commenced maſ 
ot arts, in which degree he was incorpo- 
td at Oxford.---Very carly in life he gave 
vis of an am zing quickneſs of parts, and 
was not only eſteemed and admired by 
lons of genius at the univerſity,” but like- 
* highly vahicd and beloved by the beſt 
$ of that age. in the metropolis.» His ex- 
alive learning, Yaiety ot humour, and readi- 
of repar tec, gained him admirers through - 
tall tan ks of mankind, aud - more eſpeci- 
tecommended him to the intimacy and 
naſhip of Ben Jonſon, who admitted him 
"ne of bis adopted ſons in the muſes, 
Randolph's turn, in his dramatic works, 
ately to comedy ; his languageis elegant, 
Ibis ſentiments are juſt and forcible. — 
characters are, for the moſt part, ſtrong- 


rancoeur, old Fr.] ha- 
; inveterate malig- 


RAN 
ſome writer of merit would endeavour at the 
raifing him out of the obſcurity in which 
his writings at preſent ſeem buried, by alter- 
ing his pieces; ſo as to render them fit for 
the preſent tags, or at leaſt giviog the world 
a correct and critical edition of them. 

It is probable, that had a length of days 
been permitted to this author, he would have 
produced many more valuable pieces, ſome 
of which might have become brilliant orna- 
ments to the Engliſh Stage z but, alas! at 
the very time when he was attaining the 
prime of lite, at the very time wher: genius 
was beginning to be tempered by judgmeut, 
and fancy to be moderated by experience, at 
the very time, n a word, when the moſt ſan- 
guine expectations were raiſed of a future 
harveſt, of laxuriant fruit, this flouriſhin 
bloſſom was crop'd by the envious hand of 
death.---In ſhort, according to Wood, being 
too like the gericrality of men of dilicies, 
ſomewhat ad/ icted to libertine indulgences, 
aud, in con ſequence of keeping too muck 
company, and running into faſhionable ex- 
ceſſes with greater freedom than his conſtitu- 
tion could bear, be a ſſiſted in ſhortealug his 
own days, and de before he had compleated 
the age of twenty-nine years, at the houſe «£ 


[Belg] a border or ſeam, | 
oe 


den, and his ſatife well choſen and pot 
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. Fla, ſhort, it were to be withed that 


Willtun Stafford, Eſq ; of Blatherwyke in 
Northamptonſhire, and was buried with the 
anceitors of the family of St ford, in an iſle 
adjoining to the church of that place, on the 
t7th of March 1634, foon after which a 
monument was erected over his grave, at 


the cherte of ir Chriſtepher (after wards 


Lord) Hatton, of Kirby, with on inſcription 
upon it en Letin and Engliſh verſe, written 
"+4 author's intimete friend Peter Hau- 
it . 

RANDOM, S. random, Fr] want of di- 
rection, rule, method; chance ; hazard. 

RANDOM, Adj. done by chance, or 
without deſign or direction. 

RA*'NFORCE, S. the ring of a gun next 
the touch- hole. ; 

ty og of Rive. 

To RA E, V. A. (ranger, Fr. rhenge, 
Brit.] to place in order or — To rove o- 
ver. Neuterly, to rove at large. To be pla- 
ced in order. | 

RANGE, 8, enges, Fr.] n rank, or 
any thing placed in a inc. A claſs or order. 
An excurſion ; room for excurſion Compaſs 
taken in by any thing extended or placed in 
order. The (t of a ladder, A kuchen 
grate. 

RANGER, S. 2 perſon that roves about. 
A dog that be-ts the ground. An officer 
that looks after the game ot a foreſt. 

RANK, Adj. franc, Sax. | ſtrong ; grow- 
ing too faſt, Fruitful ; bearing ſtrong plants. 
Strong ſcented, High-»ralted ; over-grown z 
groſs; coarſe, The iron of .aiplanc is id 
to be ſet rant, when its edge ſtands ſo flat 
Rr del 


— 


RAP 
below the plane, that it will, in working, 
take off a thick ſhaving. 

R NK, S. [rang, Fr.] a line or range of 
men placed a-breaſt A row, A clafs or 
order. Degree of dignity, High place. 
To RANK, V A. [ranyer, Fr. to place 

a-breaſt. To range in any particular elaſs. 

To diſpoſe in « regular mann-r. 3 
to be ranged, to be pliced, or included in 
a par icular claſs. 

To RA'NKLE, V.N. to feſter, or beed 
corruption. To be inflamed in boby and 
mind | 

RA'NKLY, Adv, in a coarſe or groſs 
manner, 

RA'NKNESS, S. exceſs of plenty; ex- 
nderance; ſuperfluity of growth. 

To RYNSACK, V. A. [ran, Sax. and 
ſata, Sue d.] to plunder or pillage. To fearch 
narrowly : to violate; to deflower. 

RA'NZOME, S. (rancon, Fr | the price 
paid for the «xedemption of a pritoner, trom 
- captivity or puniq ment. : 

To RA'NSOMT, v. A. [ranconner, Fr.] 
to redeem from puniſhment or captivity by 
money. 

RA'NSOMLESS, Adj. free from ran- 
ſome. 

To RA'NT, V. N. ſranden, Belg. to rave] 
to rave in a Kiud of pompous and Fivh- 
ſounding language without proportionable 
dignity of h »ught, 

RA'NT, 8 high ſounding language with- 
out dignity of thought, 

RANTIPOLE, S. wild; roving rakiſh. 

RANNUL4A, S. [Lat.] à ſoft ſoclling 

ſſeſſiug the ſaliva under the tongue, 

RANU NCULUS, S. { Lat.] a flower called 
likewiſe crowtoot, 

To RE, V. N. [breppan, Sax.] to ſtrike 
with a ſmart quick blow. Adtively, to 
affect with rapture and extacy. To ſnatch 
away, from rapio, Lat. To rap and rend, to 
ſeize by violence ; from repan, Sax. to bind, 
and rama, Il. to plunder. 

RA'P, S. a quick ſmart blow. 

RAPA'CIOUS, Adj. [rapece, Fr.] given 
to plunder ; ſeizing by violence. 

RAPA'CItY, S. {rapacite, Fr. rapacitas, 
Lat.] the act of ſcizing by violence, The 
quality of being addicted to plunder ; exerciſe 
of plunder, | 

RA'PE, S. [rapt, Fr. raptus, Lat.] a vio- 
lent torcing or defloration of the chaſtity of 
a woman, A plant: ſomething ſnatched 


away. 
RA'PTD, Adj. [rapide, Fr.] quick ; ſwift ; 
violent of motion. 
RAPVDITY, S. ſrapidire, Fr.] violent 
ſwiftneſs of motion: celerity; velocity. 
RA“PIDNESS, 8. the quality of being 
violently ſwift ; celerity, 
RA'/PIER, S [rapiere, Fr.] a ſmall ſword 


RA'PIER-FISH, S. the fiſh called Xi- 


leſs manner. Violently. 


uſed i" thruſting. | 


| HE 
phias; a fiſh about five yards long, which be 
a ſword growing from its ſnout about a 
_ at — — : > four inches over, ty 
ged and point a rapier ; it $0 
fiſhes, having firſt Rubbed them wid 
ſword. 
RA'PINE, S. [Fr. pins, Lat.] the i 
of taking away the goods of another by 1 
lence. Violence. Force. Plunder, 
' RAPPORT, S. Fr.] relation or pro 
tion ; reference. Uſed only by Sir Will 
Temple. | 
RA'PTURE, S. [rapio, Lat.] exf 
violence of Gs ; — 
mon heat of imagination; rapidity or halt 
© Torrent ropture ” Milt, 
RA'RE, Adj Fr. rarus, Lat.] uncon 


mon; ſcarce; iccomparable ; excellent p 

thin, oppoſed to denſe ; thinly ſcatterte | 

raw, not tully ſubdued by fire. 

_ KAKEE'SHOW, S. (formed in imi 

tion of the foreign pronunci- tion cf hits. 
} a ſhew carried in a box. RA” 


PAREFA'CTION, S. [Fr.] the utc 
making any medium thin, or of extend 
the parts of a body ſo that they ſhall take 
more room than they did before. 

RAREFVABLE, Adj. capable of bei 
made thinner : admitting tarefaction. 

To RAREFY, V. A. [rarefer, Fr. 
make more thin, To e thin; en 
trary to condenſe. 

RARELY, Adv. not often; not f 
aw wy ſeldom. Finely 5 nicely acc 
rately. 

RA REN ESS, S. uncommonneſs; if 
quency; the quality or ſtate of happenin 
ſeldom and being uncommon. V alue arili 
from ſcarcity. 

RA RITY, 8. [rarite, Fr. raritas, La. 
uncommonneſs. A thing valued for its (c- 
city or uncommonneſs, Thinneſs. The cut 
trary to denſity. | 

RA'SCAL, S. [raſcal, Sax, a lean bealt) 
mean fellow. A fcoundrel. A villain. 

RA<SCA'LLION, 8 one of the lowell« 
meaneſt rank. F 
: RA'SCALLY, Adv. mean, baſe, or wort 
les. 

To RA'SE, V. A. [raſer, Fr. as this dc 
is ſpelt both raſe and raze, Johnſon pro 
ſes wing it for ſtriking flightiy when ps 
with an 2, but with an z when it lignitics 
ruin ordemoliſh, which would prevent cop! 
ſion} to ſkim or bruſh the ſurface. To 4 


tiſe of 
RA 
ng the 
to reaſc 
RA. 
Which 


(tray, overthrow, or roet up. To eraſe WY wits of 
blot out. n ca the 

RA'SH, S. rah, Bulg.T ſattin; a bre Ra 

in g out. An effloreſcenes of ted ſpots ou waſon. 

(kin, perhaps corrupted from ww. f RA” 

RA'SHER, S. [reſati, Sclav. } a thin fi haing. 

« A raſber of bacon.** . .:. RA 
RA SHL, Adv. in a haſty and thong tick, 

* RA) 
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RAT 
RA'SHNESS, S. fooliſh contempt of dan- 
Inconſiderate haſte, or fury. 

RA Sp. S. [-aſpo, Ital.] a raſpberry. 
To RA'SP, V. A. [raſper, Belg. j to rub 
. * wear away the ſurtace with a 
ous e. 
RA'SP, S. a large rough file; à piece or 
pwder rubbed off a thing by a very rough 
coarſe file 

RA'SBERRY, 8. a delicious kind of a 


er. 
RA'SURE, 8. [reſara, Lat.] the act of 
raping or ſhaving, A mark in writing 
pade by rubbing ſamethbing out. 
RA'T, S. [ratte, Belg.} an animal larger 
han a mouſe, that infefts houſes and ſhips. 
/ ſmell a rat, implies to ſuſpect danger, or 
o be put on the watch, 

RA'TABLE, Adj. ſet at a certain value. 

RATAFTA, S. an excellent cordial pre- 
— from the kernels of a apricots and 

its, 

"RATANN, S, an Indian cane. An in- 
ment of cane uſed by ſchoolmaſters. A 
by ſpecies of mahogany. 

RA'TE, S. (Fr. ratus, Lat.] a price. A 
tun led allowance or quantity. Quantity aſſigu- 
wle. Degree. That which ſets the value. 
The manner of doiag a thing. A tax impoſed 
by a pariſh. | 

To RATE, V. A, to value at a certain 
price, To tax. To chide with haſte and 
rehemence. 

RA'TH, Adj. [rath, Sax. quickly] early 
a ſeaſon. ** The rath primroſe,” Milt. 

RA'THER, Adv. | the comparative of 
tb, now out of uſe] more willingly. Pre- 
krably to the other. In a greiter de- 
gte. More properly. Sooner, To bavera- 
ler, is to deſite in preference. 

RAT'FICA/TION, s. {Fr.] the act of 
whcming, Confirmation. 

ToRATIFY, v. A. [ratum facis, Lat.] 
to confirm ;z to ſettle. 

RA'1IO, S. Lat.] proportion. 
RATIOCINA'TION, S. | ratiocinatis,. 


Lat.) the act of reaſon ug; the act of dedu- 


dag conſequences from premiſes by the exer- 
(iſe of reaſon. 

RATIONAL, Adj. [ratiznalis, Lat.] hav- 
ug the power or uſe of reaſon, Apreeable 

b reaſon ; wiſe; judicious. 

RATIONALE, S. [ Lit. the grounds on 
wich any thing is founded 
RA'TIONALIST, S. a perſon who ad- 

Tits of nothing but what he can account for 

the priaciples of reaſon. 

6 A*'TIONALLY, Adj. reaſonably; with 

Ron, 

RATIONA'LITY, S. the power of rea- 
ming, Reafonablenefs. 

FATSBANE, S. poiſon for rats. Arſc- 
KK. * 
RATrEEN, S. a kind of fiuff. 

Te RAT TLE, v. N. { ratelen, Belg.) to 


RAY 
make a quick ſharp noiſe with ſhaking hard 
bodies together. To ſpeak eagerly and 
noifily. Jo make a thing ſound by ſhaking, 
To Hun or drive by a noiſe, To ſcold or 
rail clamorouſly. 

RA'TTLE, S. a quick noiſe made by the 
ſhaking a thing incloſed in a box Empty - 
and loud talk, An inſtrument h ving ſome- 
thing included in a hollow part, which hen 
haken makes a noi to pleaſe infants. 

RATTLE-sNAKE, S. a ſnake ſo called 
from the rattle at the end of its tail Alio a 
plant growing in Virginia. 

RAT + OO'N, S. a Weft-Indian fox. 

ToRA'VAGE, V. A. [raveger, Fr.] to 
lay waſte, ranſack, ſack, ſpeil or plunder; to 
pillage. 

RA VAGE, 8. ſpoil or plunder; ruin; 
waſte, 

To RAVE, V N. ſraver, Fr.] to be de- 
lirious or talk irrationally. To burſt into 
furious exclamations or firs of fury like a 
mad perſon To be unreaſonably fond of, 
uſed with upon. 

To RA'VEL, V. A. [-avelen, Belg ] to 
entangie or entwiſt one with another To 
make intricate. Figuratively, % ur weave, 
or undo the threads of ſomething woven, 
To hurry over in a confuſed manner, uſed 
with ever, Neuterly, to be engaged in per- 
plexitics, or intric.ctes. 

R 4/VELIN, +». [Fr ] in Foitification, a 
werk conſiſting of two faces, that couapote a 
ſalient angle without any flanks. 

RA'VEN, S. {brefn, Sax. « large black 
fowl. 

To RAVEHN, V. A. [refian, — to de- 
vour with great rep.city, and enger neſe. 
RAVENOUS, Adj. nungry to excefs, fu- 
riouſly voracious 
RA'VENOUSNESS, S. the quality of rag- 
ing after prey ; furious voracity 

RA'VIN, S. prey gotten by violence: ra- 
ine. 


F RA'VINGLY, Adj. with frenzy: with 


diſtraction. 


To RA'VISH, V. A. [ravir, Fr.] to 
violate a perſon's chaſti:y by force To take 
away by violence. To -tford extatic delight. 
lo rapture : to tranſport. 
RA'VISHMENT, S. the act of violating 


chaſtity hy torce or vi lence. Exceſſive de- 
light. Rapture. Extacy 
RAW. Adj 'breaf Sax. ] not ſubdued 


hy the fie. Not boiled o- roafted. Not 
dretſed enongh eicher by roafting or boil ng, 
Not covered with the ſk.n. ore. Igno- 
rant or unexperienced, applied to the judg- 
ment Not boiled, applied to liquors. im- 
mature; unripe z unſcaſ ned ; bleak ; chit. 
RA MESS. S. the Tate of neither being 
hoiled nor roaſted, ap li d to ford. Un- 
Rkilfulnels ; inexperience, applied to the 
judament. A haſty manner. : 
RA'Y, S. (rah, raren, Fr.] a beam of 
2 ght 


R E A 
light or knowledge. Any luſtre, A fiſh, 
from raye, Fr. An herb. | 
RA'ZE, S. (rayz, Span. ] a root. Two 
rezes of ginger. Shak. 
To RA'ZE, V. A. [rafer, Fr.] to over- 
throw, ruin, ſubvert or demoliſh. To ef- 


face. To extirpate. 

RA'ZOR, S. [raſor, Fr.] an infirument 
with a broad and ſharp blade and fine edge, 
uſed in ſhaving. 

RA'ZURE, S. [raſure, Fr.] the act of 
era zing. 

RE, an inſeparable particle uſed by the 
Latins, denotes the doing of a thing a ſecond 
time, or the return of an action back again. 

RE/ACE+S, a return of a viſit. 

To RE'ACH, V A. [racan, Sax.] to 
touch or take hoid of with the hand extend- 
ed. To arrive at, or obtain any thing di- 
ſtant. To ſtrike at a diſtance, To bring 
from ſome diſtant place. To hold out, to 
Fretch forth To transfer by condeſcen- 
+ ion, uſed with to. To extend to. Neuter- 
-ly, to be extended. To penetrate. To take 
with the hand extended, uſed with of. To 
make efforts to attain, 

RE ACH, S. the act of taking or bring- 
ing by extending the arm. The act 01 
power of tak ng or tonching with the arm 
extended. Power of attaining. The limit 
of che underſtanding. A cont:ivance or ar 
tifice, An artifice to attain ſome diſtant ad- 
vantage. | xtent, 

To REA'CP, V. A. to act back again. 
Jo return an action or impulſe 

REA'CTION, S [Fr.] the action, where- 
by a body acted upon returns the action upon 
the agent: action and reaction ate equal. 

RE/Ai), S. [red, Sax ] counſel. To 
wicked read. Stern. 

To READ, V. A. [preter and part. paſs. 
read, but pronounced red, from red, Sax. 
to peruſe or utter by the voice any thing 
written or printed, uratively, to diſco- 
ver by marks, or learn by obſer vation. To 
know perfectly, or underſtand. To be ſtu- 
dious in books; to know by rcading. 

REA DER, S. a peiſon that peruſes any 
thing written or printed, One ſtudious in 
books. One whoſe office it is to read pray- 
ers in churches. , 

READING, S. Study conſiſting in the 
peruſal of books. A lecture. A public re- 
cital. Variation of copies. 

READING, a town in Berkſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and tour fairs, on Fe- 
bruary 1, for cheeſe and horſes z on May :, 
chiefly for horſes; on {ſuly 25, for horſes 
and other cattle; and on Sept. 21, for 
cheeſe. It is pleaſantly ſented on the tive. 

ennet, near the confiuence with the 

hames, and is the lurgeſt and beſt town 
in the county, with three pariſh churches 
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aud large handſome ſtreets, It had once 2 


REA 
fine rich monaſtery, of which there are 
ruins 33 It alſo had a caftle by 
by king Henry I. but it was afterwards 
velled with the ground. It is a corporatis 
enjoys ſeveral privileges, and ſends two me! 
bers to parſiament. The two navigable | 
vers _ it a fit place for trade. It is} 
miles E of Briſtol, and 40 W of Lond 
Lon 16. 25. lat. 51.25 

REA DIY, Adv. expeditiouſly : 
heſitation, hindrance, or delay. 

READINESS, S. expeditiouſneſs ; prom 
titude ; the quality of doing any thing vil 
out delay, or helitation, The ſtate of bei 
willing and preparcd 

RE-ADMI'SSION, $, the act of agni 
ting again. 

io RF-ADORN, V. A. to adorn agiia 
to decorate «gain, 

REA DV, Adj. [rad, Sax. redo, Suti 


quick in performance. Prompt ; not 
at the point, or nat far from being done 
without hindranceor heſitation : eager ; ve 
lating to things, not perſons. True, g 
poſed to fictitious or imaginary. Genvin 
land. © A realeſtate.” 

REA'LGER, S. red arſenic. 
rity, or real exiſtence, oppoſed ts app 
ance. Something intrinſically importatt 
bring into being. To convert money int 
land 

Truly. I: 

deed. Not ſeemingly: with aftual exil 
ence. 
reiaulme, Fr.] a kingdom. Kingly goven 
ment. A king's dominions. 
alty, © Where faith and realty rem 
not.“ Par. Lot. 
bundle of paper conſiſting of twenty quires, 

'0 REANIMATE, V. A. to anin 

To REAP, V. A. [ripan, Sax r 
Belg.] to cut corn at harveſt, To gabe 
bours of the harveſt. 

RE'APER. S. one that cuts or e 

RFAPING-HOOK, 8. a crooked it 
ſtrument uſed in cutting corn in harvell. 
moſt troop of an army, or the hinde lis 
of a fleet, The laſt claſs. 
8 Early, applied to time; half ſo 
en. 


laying Fit or prepared, Willing. 
RE'AL, Adj. [u, Fr. realis, Lat.] u 
In law, conſiſting of things immoveable, 
RE LI V, S. [realize, Fr.] truth, x 
To REALIZE, v. A {realifer, Fr.) 1 
RE'ALLY, Adv. actually. 
REA'LM, S. [pronounced rein, fot 
REALTY, S. [Wreale, Ital. loyal] loy 
RAM, S. [rame, Fr. riem, Belg.] 
again To revive. To reſtore to life. 
to obtain. Neuterly, to perform the | 
eorn. 
REAR, S. [arriere, pe. the. bindet 
RE'AR, Adj. [brere, Sax.] raw; Þ 
ToRE'AR,Y. A. [raran,Sax.]To raiſe | 


ft 


ing up 
> edu 
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REA” 
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ho arp! 


REA“ 
To B 
in. 

To R 
To R 
unt or 
REB/ 
ne as 
REBI 
fon u 
ſo vere 
To R 
=: in o 
REBEL 


RE B 


ap any thisg that has fallen. To 
m_ an infant ſtate to maturity 


> lift 
ng up 


te, To rouſe, to (tir u 
REARWARD, S. the laſt b 
|; the tail; a train behind. latter 


ik. , 
REA'RMOUSE, S. [ breremys, Sax. ] a 
To REASCENND, v. N. to climb, or 


punt, ap up again. f 
REA SON, 8. Trab, Fr. ratio, Lat. 


actions from premiſes. The cauſe or 
| cauſe, ground, or principle. A facul- 
in man, whereby he is ditinguiſhed from 
as, conſiſting in deducing one propoſi- 
n from another, or in finding out ſuch 
zermediate ideas as may connect two di- 
at ones. Argument to bring to right. 
juſt account. To briag to reaſon,”* is 
uſe ſuch meaſures as are conſiſtent with 
_— * Bringing France to reaſon.” 


To REA'SON, V. N. [raiſonrer, Fr.] to 
duce conſequences from premiſes. To ar- 
rationally, To debate, diſcourſe, or 
avour to convince. AQively, to exa- 
ine by the rules of reaſon, 
REA'SONABLE, Adj. [raiſenoble, Fr.) 
ving the faculty of reaſon. Endued wit 
along, Confliſtent with the rules of realon. 
t. Moderate. Tolerable. 

REA SONABLENEss, S. agreab'cneſs 
reaſon. Moderation. 

REA'SONABLY, Adv. agreeable to rea- 
„ Moderately, 

REA'SONER, S. one who reaſons; one 
bo argues. 
REA'SONING, S. argument. 
To REASSE'MBLE, V. A. to collect 


in, f 

To REASSE RT, V. A. to aſſert avew 
To REBATE, V. A. [rebattre, Fr. ] to 
unt or deprive of its keenneſs or b 
REBA'TE, S. a rule in arithmetic, the 
ne as diſcount, * 
REBE'L, S. [rebele, Fr. rebellis, Lat.] a 
ſon who oppoſes the lawful authority of 
lovereipn. 

To RE'BEL, V. N. [rebello, Lat. ] to 
ein oppoſition to lawful authority. 
REBELLION, S. inſurrection, or the 
| or ſtate of takin up arms, or otherwiſe 
poling lawful authority. 

REBE'LLIOUS, Adv. engaged in op- 
ung lawful authority. 

Tv REBE/LLOW, v. N,. to eccho back 
bud noiſe. To bellow in return. 

To REBO UND, v. N. [rebhondir, Fr.] 
bring back again from any ſurface. Ac- 
ly, to reverbhe / ate or beat back. 

EGO UN, S. the act of flying back af- 


» educate or inſtruft. To exalt or ele- | 


by 


x and clear principles. Clear and fair | 


NEC 
Te ſpring back; to be reverba. 


rated. 
REBU'FF, 8. [rebuſſade, Fr. reluffa, 
Ital.] a quick and ſudden reliſtance or ohteck, 
Repereuſſion. 


To REBU FF, V. A. to beat back. To 
| oppoſe with ſudden violence. | 
To REBUPFLD, V. A. to re-edify, 40 


build again. 
| REBU'KABLE, Adj wortby of being 
1 fault with: worthy ot reprchen- 


To REBU KE. V. A. [reboueber, Fr.] 
to chide ; to reprehend : to find fault with. 
lo repreſs, by an unexpected reproach. 

REBU'KE, S. any chiding expreflion. A 
check. Reprehenſion. 

RE/BUS, S. [ Lat. by things] a word re- 
preſented by a picture or figure A kind of 
riddle, in which the differcnt ſyNables.of a 
perſon or, place's name are hidden under 
ſome pictureſque repreſentation. ; 

To RECALL, V. A. to call back again. 
To revoke, to reſtore. 

RFCA'LL, S. revocation : the act or 
power of calling back. 

To RECA'NT, V. A. [recants, Lat.] to 
retract, to recall or contradict what one has 
ſaid or done hetore. 

RECANTA'TION, S. tetræctation; the 
act of contradicting what a perſon has pro- 
felled, ſaid, or done before. 

To RECAPITULAT:, V. A. [raa- 
pituler, Fr.] to mention again diſtinctiy. 
ſo repeat again in a concile or ſummary 
manner, 

' RECAPITULATION, S. a detail re- 
peated ; a diſtin repeating of the principal 
points or arguments of a diſcourſe, - 

To RECE'DE, V. N. {recedo, Lat. | to 
fall back, to retreat, or deſiſt, uſed with 


— 


om. | 
fe RECE'IPT, S. [pronounced receit, from 
receptus, Lat.] the act or place of receiving. 
A writing acknowledging the having receiv- 
ed money. A phyſician's prefeription, or 
direction for making any thing conſiſi ing of 
various ingredients. Reception. Admiſhon : 


| Welcome. 


To RECEIVE, v. A. [receveir, Fr.] 
to take or obtain any thing as due. To take 
any thing communicated. To take trom 


another. To give aſſent to, applied to the 


mind. To admit. Toallow. To cenceive 
in the mind. To entertain as a gueſt. 

RECE'IVER, S. a perſon to whom any 
thing is communicaced, or paid by another. 
One who parzakes of the bleſſed ſacr-»ment of 
the Lori's ſupper. The veſſel into. which 
ſpirits drop from the (ſtill, The veſſel into 
which any ſubjects are put, when experi- 
ments are tried by the air pump : One whe 
takes the s which a robber ſteals. 


being driven with force againſt any | 
4 
N | 


RE'CENCY, S. {reens, Lat.] the 9 


5 


.aQ of receiving, or entertaining, The Nate 
or manner of being received or enterfained. 


played on the horn when the hounds have 


ſpeech, and lefs than in an ar. 


REC 

— being lately done, or exiſtent; new- 
neſs, | 

RECENT, Adj. [recent, Lat.] not long 
exiſtert. New, late, freſh ; not antique. 

RECENTLV, Adj. newly; freſhly. 

RE'CENTNESS, S. the quality of being 
lately uſed, made, or done. euneſs; 
tre(hneſs. b 

RFCEPTA CHE, S. [rereptaculum, Lat] 
a place into which any thing is received. . 

RECEPTION, S. ([recrp'ne, Lat. ] the 


Treatment at firſt coming, Welcome en- 
tertainment. Readmiſſion. An opinion 
generally reccived. 

RECE'SS, S. [receſſus, Lat.] retirement. 
Seceſſion. Departure. A place of retire- 
ment, or ſecrecy. An abſtract of the pro- 
ceedings of an imperial diet, from recez, Fr. 
A ſecret part. A place to retire to, on 2 
bridge, in order to avoid danger; privacy of 
abode. | 
To RECHARGE, V. A. to accuſe in 
return. To attack again. ; 

RECHE AT, S. among hunters, a leſſon 


Joſt their game, to call them from a counter- 
ſcent. 

RECIDIVA'TION, 8. [recifivur, Lat.] 
= back-ſliding ; falling a ſecond time. 
. S. a medical preſcription or re- 

1 

RECIPIENT, S. [reripiens, Lat.] che re- 
eciver ; that to which any thing is volun 
tarily given. The veſſel of an air pump in 
which the ſubjects of the experiments are 
included. 

RECIPROCAL, Adj. frec'procus, Lat. 
yeciorpgue, Fr.] mutual; alter nate; return- 
ed equally on both ſides. Affectiag both 
parties alike. Done by each to each ; mu- 
tually interchangerble,. 

To RECI'PROCATE, v. N. [rectprecus, 
Lat.] to ct mutually or alternately ; to act 
interchangeably. 

* RECIPROCA'UTION, S. the ſtate where- 
in any action is done mutually by each party; 
alternation ; action interchanged. 

RECTTAL, S. the relating or rehearſing 
of a thing a ſecond time. Repetition. 
Enumeration. ; 

RECITATTVE, or RECITATT'VO, S. 
[Iral. } a kind of muſic} or tuneful pro- 
nunciation, wherein the words are pro- 
nounced more muſically than in common 
A chaunt 

To REC IU“ E. V. A. | recite, Lat. reciter, 
Fr.] to relate; to reſped; to tell over or 
enumerate, * 

To Rt CK, V. N. ſrecan. Fax.] to care, 
regard, o- valu*. ' Not in uſe, 

o KE'CKON, V. A. lreccan, _ to 
eauat or fing dut the number of any collec 


| 


| 


tion. Jo eſtcem, veive, or account. Neu— 


NEO 

terly, to compute or add ; ts calculate. 
{tate an account. To charge to account 
To pay a penalty, ufed with fr. To call 
account, or pun ſhment, followed by «wi 
Fo lay ſtreſs or dependance upon; uſed ui 
upon : from cempter for, "oi 

RECKONING, S. a computation, 


t to v 
| — 
ua 
REC 
7 king 
tion. 
To R 


calculation An account of time. Acco ne 
of debtor and creditor. Money due for To R 
tertainment at an inn or public houſe + make 
account taken, Eſicem or value; en ent. 
tion. y Ip. 
To RECLA'/IM, v. A. [relaimer, Ef KEC 
to reſorm, correct or make better, To due 
duce to the ſtate deſired. To recall, or clin. 1 
out ag1inſt; To tame? REC 
To RFELINE, V. A [ reclins, Lat.] { fyer 
lean back or ſidewiſe. Neuterly, to eg 
reſt, or repoſe. REC 
To RECLO'SE, v. A. to cloſe g¹ s rue 
©« The door reclos'd '* - Pope. To | 
Te RECLUDE, V. A. to open. in. 
RECLU'SE, Adj. [recluſus, Lat.] ſhut To F 
from company. Retired. wer, 
RECO'GNISANCE, S. ack»owledgmengipe me: 
of a perſon or thing. A badge. A word ole reme 
record, teſtifying the rFrogni/er to owe to th RE 
recopniſee a certoin ſum of money, acknovglſs gene 
ledged in ſome court of record, the ver 
To RECOGNI'SE, v. A [recogneſco, Lat. Wputhent 
to acknowledge To recover and avg REC 
knowledge of any _ or thing. Toe cords 
view or examine judic ially. Ma Ct 
RECOGNIST E, S. the perſon in vient. 
favour a bond is drawn, To 
RECO'GNISOP, S. cone who gives e ell 
bond or recogniſance to another. pin af 
RECOGNITION, s. [recognitio, Lat te rea 
review; renewal of knowledge. Ackerl at 
ledgment. Knowledge con ſeſſed. REC 
To RECOUL, v. N. [reculer, Fr.] to 
ru ſh or bound back again in conſequence RFC 
reſiſtance, To fall back, To fail nel 
ſhrink. The (0 
To RFCOIN, v. A. to coin again, witiny 
To RECOLLE.T, V A. E To 
Lat.] to revive in, or tecover to the me tell 
mory. To recover reaſon or reſo!utiooggyvinne: 
To collect or gather again. REC 
RECOLLECTION, S. revival in urn 
momory ; the act whereby an idea is ſug)” prot 
after by the mind, and with pajn «nd end RE" 
vour found, and brought again in view. | nag 
To RECO'MMEN.E, V. A. 10 bento! 
anew. ed 
To RECOMMEND, v. A. [reonn e 
der, Fr] to praiſe; to praiſe again 2 
render acceptable. To deſcribe a perſon n 
worthy of the countenince and elleem © 77s 
another. To commit with prayers. 15 0 
RECOMMENDA'TION, S. the aft r - t 
detuling the goed qualities of a perſon ' — 
Zain him a favo rable zecepiion from 4? 4 * 
ther; the act of tecommending. Re 


'0 RECOMPENSE, V. A. rare 


RE C 


t to repay, or requite: to give in requital; 
peompenſate, To make up by ſomething 
nal value. To redeem or pay for. 
RECOMPENSE, S. [Fr.] the act of 
king a return, or equlvalent. Compen- 


tion. 

To RECO'MPOSE, v. A. to form or ad- 
new, 

To RECONCVI LE, V. N. [ reconcilier, Fr.] 

make a perſon like again, To make con- 

tent. To reſtore to favour aud friend- 


ECONCULEMENT, S. the renewal of 
indue(s, or reſtoring to favour ; 1econcilia- 
on. Friendibip renewed. 
RECONCILIA/TION, 8. [Fr.] renewal 
f fyend{bip. Agreement of things ſeem- 
ply oprofire. Attonement; expiation. 
RECONDITE, Adj. [reconditus, Lat.] 
ſtruſe ; profound; ſecret. 

To RECONDU'CT, v. A. to co. duct 
pin. 
To RFECO'RD, V. A. [ recorder, Lat. re- 
wider, Fr.] to regiſtcr any thing to preſerve 
e memory of it, To celebrate or cauſe to 
e remembered ſo emnly, _ 
RECORD, S. [the accent of the noun 
generally on the firſt ſyllable, but that of 
the verb always on the laſt} a regiſter; an 
mthentic memorial. | | 

RECO/R DER, S one who regiſters or 
xcords any event. The keeper of the rolls 
n a city. A kind of flute; a wind intl, u- 
dent. Flutes and ſott recorders.” Milt. 
To RECQ'V+R, V. A. [ecourvrer, Fr 
b reſtore from ſickneſs To repair or re- 
pin after loſs, To releaſe ; followed by our, 
To reach or come to, Neuterly, to grow 
well atter being ſick. 

RECO'VERABLE, Adj. capable or poſſi- 
le to be cured or regained. | 
e o RECO'VERY, S cure or reſtoration from 
knees. The power or act of regaining. 

The ſtate of a perſon cured. In Law, the 

witing off an entail), 

"uy ſo RECOUNT, V. A. {renconter, Fr.] 
mee tell in a diſtin, minute, and particular 
ion vinner. 
RECO/URSE, S. frequent paſſage. A 
urn or new attick, Application for help 
voh r protection. Acceſs. 
dca RE'CREANT, Adj. [recriant, Fr.] 
ovard'y; mean ſpirited 1 ſubdued ; crying 
egen tor mercy, or recanting for fear, Apo- 
lie: Falſe 
wet I's RECREATE, V. A. [recreatus, Lat.] 
TA” refreſh after labour or teil. To amuſe 
n en weary. Figuratively, to delight, to 
n 08880*"'fy. To revive, to relicve. 

AECREA/ (ION, S. refreſhment or relief 
doi or wearineſs, Amuſement. Li- 
1 f {erlion, 

o CREATIVE, Adj. refrelhing ; a- 

1 diverting. 


"i *ECREMENT,, s. [recremestum, Lat.] 


* 


1 


RED 


droſs ; ſpume ; ſuperfluous or uſeleſs parts. 

To RE'CRIMINA1E, V. N. u- 
ner, Fr.] to accuſe an ther in return 3 to 
return accuſation tor accufation. 

RECRIMINA'TION, S. Fr.] the aft of 
returning one accutution by another. | 

To RECRUIT, V. A. | recruiter, Fr.] to 
rep+ir any thing waſted. To {ſupply the 
deficiencies of an army by new men. News 
terly, to raiſe new {oldiers. 

RE RUIT, S. the ſupply of any thing 
waſted. New ſoldiers. ' 

RECTANGLE, S. [Fr. refarpulus, Lat.] 
an angle conſiſting of ninety degrees. 

REC A'NGULAR, Hej. (rectaręrlari, 
Fr.] having an angle of ninety degrees. 

RECT:FI' ABLE, Adj. C] capable 
of deing ſet right. 

RECTIFICA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of 
ſetting a thing right. In Diſtitlery, the act 
of drawing ſpir-ts a ſecond time in order 
to increaſe their ſirength and finencſs, 


* 


To REC IEY, V. A. [re& fer, Fr.] to 


make riglit, to redreſs, or reform. To exalt 
and incre-ſe the ſtrength of ſpirits by: re- 
eated diſtillation, | 

RECIILINEAR, RECTILYNEOUS, 
Adj. tn rectus and linea, | at.] conſiſting 
of right lines 

RE/CTITUDE, S. [Fr.] ſtraitneſs in op- 
poſition to cervity. Uprightreis, or free- 
dom trom any vice or byate, applied to the 
mind. | | 

RECTOR, S. [eur, Fr. rector, Lat.] 
a ruler, a lord, a governor. A parſon or 
miniſter of n impropriated pariſh, 

RE'CT ORY, S. {rec/orerie, Fr.] a ſpiritu- 
al living, conſiſting of ſond, titte and other 
oblations, of the people, ſeparated ard de- 
dicated to God, for the fervice- of the 
church, and for the mairtenance+ of the 
miniſter, to whoſe charge it is committed. 
In a rectory the incumbeut is intitled to the 
great tithes; but in a vicorage only to the 
ſmall tithes, the p eat tithes being in the 
puſicſſion of lay hands, 

RECU MR N CV, S. [recumbens, Lat.] 
lying or leaning ; repoſe. 

1o RECUR, v. N. ſrecrurre, Lat.] to 
come back, or revive to the mind. To 
have recourſe to, or take refuge in, from 
recourer, Fr. uſed with to. 

RECU'SANT, S. Cafe, Lat.] à per- 
ſon that refuſes to comply with the terms of 
a communion or ſociety. 

To RECU'SE, v. N. Crecuſer, Fr.] in 
Law, to retuſe. 

RED, Adj. ſræd, red, Sax.] one of the 
primitive colours, of which the human 
blood is. 

REDRREAST, S. a ſmll bird fo named 
f.om the colour of its breaſt ; called alſo a 
Robin 

RE'DCOAT, S. a word of cuntempt for 
a ſoldier. 

To 


CAE ewe eras <a 
- 


RED 


To REDDEN, v. A. to wake red. 

wer'y, te grow red, or bluſh, 

RE'DDTTION, 8 reſtitution, 

REDIS tt, S. ſomewhat red. 

RE DO. (IVE, Adj. in grammar, ap- 
plicd to tha anſwer m de to an interrogative. 

R DLE, S. an earth of the metal kind, 
of a clote and even texture, ſmooth, gloſſy, 
unctuous, remarkably heavy, of a fine flo 
red ; that in England is the fineſt in the 
world. 

RUDE, S. fred, Sax] counſel or advice. 
% His own rede Shak 

To REDEEM, V. A ſredimo, Lat.] to 
reſcue, rarſom, or relieve by paying ol 
price. To recover, To recompenſe. To 
pay an atorement z to ſree from puile. To 
ree a pledge by paying what money was lent 


To R 


REF 


8. [redundantia, bat.] a ſtate wherein thi: * 
abound to exceſs. Superabundance, bp 
| REDUNDANT, Adj. redundans, LAH 
ſuperfluous. Abounding to exeeſs. UH ns 


more words than are uſeful. Exuberant, 


To RE'E, V. A to riddle or lift, nate 


To RE ECHO, v. N. to cecho back, — 
RE'ECHY, Adj. ſmoaky; ſooty; lll. - 
rd 21 
R BI. S. [read, Sax. ried, Teut. a be a 
low knotted ſtalk growing in wet grounds, be 


ſmall pipe. An arrow. | 
To K P/EDIFY, V. A. to build again. 
REEDY. Adj. abounding with reeds, 


din 
lcd in 


RE EK, S. [reck, Sax] ſteam; ſmoke er 
vapour. A pile of corn or hay, vſul —— 


ſpelt and pronounced rick, from reet, Teut 
any thing piled up. 
REF/KY, Adj. ſmoaky; tanned ; þ 


on it together with the intereſt, To love, 
the world from the curſe of fin. 
REDEEMER, S. one who ranſoms or 


faves from puilt by n or making To REEL, V. A. to wind yarn off ü 
' he fa | 


an atonement viour ot the world. 
REDE'MPTION, S. [F.. redemptio, Lat] 


ment by making an atonement. 


RED-HOT, Adj. heated ſo as to ap-| RE-KLECTION, S. a ſecond electos. 


pear red. 

To REDOUBLE, v. A. tor 
ten. o increaſe by frequent additions of 
the ſame quantity, Neuterly, te become 
twice as much 
' REVOVU'BT, S. [redoute, Fr, ridetta, Ital.] 

a fortreſs, the outwork of a fo! tification. 

R. DOC BTABLE, Adj, [Fr. terrible 
to enemies. Formidable. 

To KEDOUND, v. N. [redundo, Lat.] 
to be driven back again. Ty conduee in 
the conſequence, uſed with to. To reſult, 
uſed with from. 

To Ri URE'SS, v. A. ſredrefſer, Fr.] 
to ſet right or amend. To relieve ; remedy 
or caſe, 

REFDPRE'SS, S. relief of grievances. Re- 
formation. Amendment. Remedy. 

To KEDSEAR, V N. apphed to iron, 
which, When too hot, breaks under the 
hammer 

KEDSTREAK, S. an apple ſo called 
fron: it« colour, preferred to all other fruit 
for making cyder, ** Cyder made from reo- 
Are k pples.“ 

10 REDUCE, V. A. [reduco, — to 
br Lack To bring to its former ſtate. 
To rete m any ſtate of diſorder. To break 
into ſmall pieces To degrade. To bring 
into a He of want o miſery To ſubdue 
To mak: the ſubject of any endeavour. To 
reclaim to order 

Mk EDU'CTION, $ [Fr. the aft of re- 
ducing, !:coking into pieces, or bringing 
into | rder trom « ſtate ot diſorder, In -rith- 
metic, to bring numbers into their loweſt 
ter ius 


To RT El., V. N. [rolien; Belg. 56 
ranſom or delivery from guilt or puniſh- , *wed.] to ſt 


at of. | with new aſſiſtance or men. 


REEL, S. a turning frame, on whit 
yarn is wound from the ſpindle into (kein, 


indie on a frame. 


* 


agger, or run from one 
and then to the other. 


To RE-FNFO'RCE, V. A. to ſtrengibe 
RE-ENFO'RCEMENT, S. freſh afl, 
ance, 
| To RP-FNJO'Y, V. A. to enjoy 1 
or a ſecond time. 


bliſh again. 


RE EVE, 8. [perefa, Sax. ] a (enird, 
To REBYAMINE, V. A: t erm 
 REFECTION, s. (Fr. , le 


refreſhment after huoger and fetiguo. 

REFE/CTORY, S. [refe&cire, Fr.) 
room for refreſhment, an eating oom. 

To REFE'L, V. A. [refelle, Lat.] tort 
fate, repreſs, or an argument. 

To REFER, V A. (reftrer, Fr; 
ſend to or diſmifs for information or judy 
ment. To addreſs or apply to for judgment 
or deciſion. To reduce to a claſs, ufed wi 
to. Neweerly, to have reſpett or relation. 
REFEREE, S. a perſon to whom 
thing is ſudmitted or referred, o 

RE'FERENCE, 8. relation; reſpt 
View towards, Diſmiſſion to another ! 
bunal. Alluſion to. 

To RtFINE, v. A. to clear from dro 
recrement, or any impurities, To mi 
elegant, To poliſh or clear from bars 
rums, applied to language. To affect niceij, 

REFIN EVENT,. S. the act of clean 
ing fr m droſs, foulneſs, or impurity. ler. 
provement in elepance or purity. 
pract ce. Aſſectation of elegance. 

RFFI'NER, S. one that clears ſton 
droſs, impurity, or barbariſm, An ine! 


REDU'NDANCE, or REPU'NDANCY, ) 


tor of ſuperfluous ſubileties. To 


R E F 


ir, or teſlore after damage. 


tively. To bring reproach. 

from reflect, and thence cenſures the cuſ- 
a of ſpelling it reflexion ; but if it is deriv- 
from reflexien. Fr reflexus, Lat. he doos 
vithout reaſon] the act of throwing or 
nling back. Any image repreſent*d or re- 
ed in a mirror or looking-glafs. Thought 
ployed on things paſt. The perception 
the operation of our own mind within us, 
employed about the ideas it has got, At- 
ire confideration. Cenſute. 
REFLECTIVE, Adj. throwing back 
ayes ; conſidering things paſt, 


ing reflexible-; the diſpoſition of rays to 
turned out of a right line, their natural 
re of paſſing out of one medium into 


pther. 

REFLE/XIBLE, Adj. [reflexus, Lat.) 
able to be thrown bs from 
r natural courſe, applied to rays of light. 
KEFLU/ENT, Adj. flowing back. 
REFLUX, S. | reftuxus, Lat. ] the act of 
wing back, The backward courſe of wa- 


To REFO/RM, v. A. [reformo, Lat. re- 
wr, Fr.] to change from worle to bet- 
; Neuterly, to alter from worſe to bet- 


REFORM, S. reformation or amend- 


t. 
REFORMA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act or 
ple of changing from worſe to better. 
change of religion from popiſh. eorrup- 
in, to its primitive late. | 

REFO'RMER, S. an amender, one who 
es a change from bad to better. One 
o exploded the popiſh errors introduced 
d religion, aud reduced it to its primitive 


To REFRA'CT, V. A. [refra&us, Lat.] 
break the natural courſe of a ray. 
REFRA'CTION, S. {F r.] in Dioptics, 

late of a ray whoſe courſe is turned 
m a right line in going into a denſer me- 
Um 


KEFRACTIVE, Adj. having the power of 
on. 


REFRA'CTORINESS, S. ſullen obſti- 


#EFRA'CTORY, Adj. [Johnſon ac- 
's it on the firſt ſyllable, and ſeys it 
uid be written c 
Fr. refracturius, Lat] obſtinate ; f ob- 
= not ſubmitting to authority or com- 


To REFIT, v. A. [refuit, Fr.] to re- 


To REFLECT, V. A. [refiets, Lat.] 
dend or throw back. Neuterly, to throw 
k light, or an image repreſented in a 
our. To throw back the thoughts on 
mſelves or things paſt. To conſider at- 


REFLECTION, S. { Johnſon derives 


REFLEXIBYLITY, S. the quality of 


| 


from refrac- | 


REF 


RE/FRAGABLE; Adj. ſr-fragabilts, Lat.] 
liable to be cenfuted or — 

To REFRAFN, V. A. (Heer, Fr.] 
to hold back or keep from actios. Neuterly, 
to forbear or abſtain Uſed with from. 

REFRANGI8VLITY, S. the dirpoſition 
of a ray of light to be turned out of its na- 
tural courſe by paſſing out of one medium 
into another, 4 

REFRA'NGIBLE, Adj. {from ye and 
frango, Lat.] capable of being turned out of 
a right line, or their natural courſe ; applied 
to the rays of light. 

To REFRE'SH, V. A. (ooftaieber, Fr.] 
to reercate ; to relieve after labour, pain, or 
want. To repair or improve any thing im- 
pa red by new touches. To cool. To te- 
trigerate. 

REFRE'SHMENT, S. relief after pain 
hunger, want, or fatigue. Figuratively, food 
or reſt, | 

REFRIGERANT, Adj. cooling; mi- 
tigating heat. | wa 

To REFRI'GERATE, v. A. [refrigera+ 
tus, Lat.] to cool. 

REFRIGERATIVE, Adj cooling; hav- 
ing the power to cool. 

E'FT, [Pret. and Part. Paſſ. of REAVE] 
deprived ; taken or took away, | 
REFUGE, S. (Fr. refugium, Lat.] ſheltet 
from danger or diſtreſs. An expedient. Pro- 
tection. A Co. Age, Fr 

To RE'FUG 51 Yo A. tr fu » te 
ſhelter, to protect in danger or diſtreſs, 

REFUGEE, 8. [refugre, Fr.] a perſon 
who flies his country to avoid perſecution. 
REFU'LGENCE, S. brightneſs ; ſpork - 
ling or bright ſplendour. 

REFU'LGENT, Adj. {[refulgens, Lat.] 
bright : glittering ; ſhicing, Splendid. 
o REFUND, V. N. [refunds, Lat.] to 
pour back. Figuratively, to reſtore or re- 
pay what is received. Uſed with the reeipro- 
pronoun Gimſelf, ** To refund bimeif.”* 
To reimbuſe. 
REFUSAL, S. the ac of denying or re- 
fuling to receive any thing offered, or of 
ranting a thing req The right of 
— a thing before another. Option, 
To REFU'SE, V. A. [refuſer, Fr.] to deny 
any thing required, or offered ; to rejet. 

Kerb, E, Adj. unwerthy of acceptance 
after a choice is made; Icft when the reſt is' 
taken. 

RE/FUSE, S. that which is fit only to be 
thrown away, and is left when the reſt is 
taken. N 
REFU'/TAL, S. freute, Lat.] the act of 
proving a ſentiment to be falſe and errone- 
ous ; refutation. 

REFUTA TION, S. [Fr. refutatio, Lat.] 
the act of refuting, exploding, or ſhowing an 
aſſertion to be falſe and erroneous. 
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REG 
To REFU'TE, V. A. [refurs, Lat. refuter, 


Fr.] to prove falſe or erroncous | 

To REGA'IN, V. A [regagner, F 
751 a ſecond time; to recover any 
0 


to 


2 8 


RE'G AL, Adj. [ Fr, regalir, Lat.] royal; 
kingly. 
RE'GAL, S. [- ge, Fr.] a muſical in- 


REG 
which one” regiment is diſtinguiſhed 


another. 
| REGION, S. [Fr. rie, Lat.] a tri 
land, Space. A county. A part of 
body. Flace or rank, 

RE'GISTER, S. [regifre, Fr.] an 
of any thing regularly committed to 
ting in ſome book kept for th 


ſtrument. 

R.GA'LE, S. [Lat.] the prerogative of 
a king, 
To REGA'LE, V. A. [regalir, Fr.] to 


feilt ; to give an entertainment; to refrelh ; | 


to gratity, 


REGA'LIA, s. [Lat.] the enſgns of | liſt 


royalty. 

To REGA'RD, V. A. [regarder, Fr.] to 
value; to look upon or attend to as worthy 
of notice. To teſpect or mind. To obſerve 
religiouſly. To reſpect or have relation to. 
To look towards. To remark. 

REGARD, 8. [Fr.] attention to as a 
matter of conſequence or importance. Re- 
ſpe. Relation. Note or eminence. Look 
or aſpect: With ſtren regard.” Milt. An 
object of ſight. Proſpect. 

REGA'RDFUL, Adj. attentive taking 
notice off. 

REGA “RDLESS, Adj. heedlefs; negli- 

t ; without taking notice, Inattentive. 

REGENCY, S. from regent] authority; 
government. Government adminiſtered for 
another. I hediſtri governed by a vice- ge- 
rent. Thoſe who are intruſted with the go- 
veru ment in behalf of another. 

To REGE'NERATE, V. A. ſrrgeneratus, 
Lat.] to produce anew. To reproduce. Co 
rencw by a change of nature from a carnal to 
a chriltiaa ſtate. To make; to be born anew, 

REGE'NERATE, Adj. (regeneratus, Lat. 

uced anew. Born again, or having one's 
natural diſpoſitions changed by divine grace 
to a chriſtian life. 

RE/GENT, Adj. Fr. regens, Lat.] go- 
verniag ; ruling. Exerciſing authority tor 
another, 

REGENT, S. a governor or ruler. One 


in velled with authority in behalf of another. | mode, or method. Governed by ſtrid 
REGENTSTHIP, S. the office or ſtate of | 
RE'GICIDE. S. regicida, Lat.] the 20 of | figures, and whoſe ſolid angles are all eg 


2a vice-regent, Power of governing 
murdering a king. One guilty of murdering 
his king. 


REGIMEN, S. [Lat.] that regulation 


and care in diet and living, ſuitable wo every 
particul · r courſe of medicine. Rule or go 
vernment. 

REGIMENT, S. ( r.] a body of ſol- 
diers under one colonel. An eſtabliſhed go- 
verament; polity ; rule or authority; from 
regiment, old Fr. 

REGIME'NTAL, Adj. belonging to a 
regiment z milit ry. Uſed ſubitantively in 
the plural 


* 


for ihe particular uniform by 
. ; q 


at pnrpoſe 
officer who commits any tranſathin to 


ting. 0 

Fo REGISTER, V. A. f[regifirer, F 
to record; to preſerve by authentic accoun 
to commit to writing, in order to preſe 
from oblivion. To enrol or ſet down ii 


RE'GISTRY, S. the act of inſertingin 
regiſter. The place where a regiſter is ke 
A ſeries of facts recorded. 

RE'GLET, S. [reg «te, Fr.] « ledg 
wood exactly planed, uſed by printers to 
parate their lines in pages wherein they 
printed at conſiderable diſtances from 
other. 

RE'GNANT, Adj. reigning ; pred 
nant 3 prevalent. | 

To REGO'RGE, V. A. [regorger,F 
to vomit up again. To ſwallow back, 
throw back, 


To REGRA'TE, V. A. to ſhock or ** 
fend. ** Regrateth the eye. Derb. Toi, 
groſs or foreſtal, trom regrarrer, Fr, | 5. 

REGRA TER, S. a (taller ; n po 
groſſer. 1 

| REGRE'SS, 8. [-t Fr.] paſſage I uch 


again. The power of paſſing back ayzin. 

REGRET, S. Fr. regretto, Ital.] font 
or vexation for ſomething peſt, or 6 
thing lot, Vexation ; bitterneſs of rc 


tion ; diſlike. Uſed by Prior in the pa 
but without — le RE. 
To REGRET, V. A. [regretter, Fi) Bi; F. 
repent, or grieve at ſomething done or ö © 

To be ſorry or uneaſy at, EI'N 

| R EGU"ERDON, S. reward; recompe! whi 
Obſolete. tide 

RE/GULAR, Adj. [reguiier, Fr. reg"herme; 


Lat.] conformable, or agreeable to n 


gulations. In Geometry, applied to f 
bodies whoſe ſurface is compoſed of eq 


Inteitutel, initiated, o- educated according 
received torms or diſcipline. 

REGULAR, S. [regu/jer, Tr.] in 
Romiſh church, a perſon is ſaid to be? 
gular that profeſſes and follows a certain! 
of life, and obſerves the three vows of 
verty, chaſtity, and obedience, 

REGULARLY, Adj. in a manner & 
cordant to rule. 

REGULARITY, S. [regulorir? Fr.] 
quulity or ſtate of heing contormable to tc 
order or method. 


To RE'GULATF, V. A. [E 


2&24Y- 
ft; to adjuſt or direct by rule or me- 
EGULA'TOR, 8. [ Lat. ] one that regu- 


i directs or adjuſts by rule or method. | ply 


part of a machine which makes the 
jon equal, A ſuperior kind of clock 
E uſe of to adjuſt the metions of others. 
EGULUS, S. [Lat.] the finer and moſt 
ty part of metals which ſettles at the 
om on melting. 8 | 
oREGU'RGITATE, v. A. to throw or 
back. Neuterly, to be poured back. 
„ REHE'AR, V. A. to hear again. 
EHEA/RSAL, S. repetition; recital, 
it of repeatiag or pronouncing. The 
|, trial, or pronouncing of any t ing be- 
the repreſentation of it bublicly. 

lo REHEA'RSE, V. A. [from rebear] 
peat, recite, relate or tell, To try or 
jounce previous to public exhibition. 
oREJE'CT, V. A. {rejefus, Lat.] to 
e, or diſmiſs, without compliance or con- 
, when offered or requeſted. To calt off 
now aſide ; to refuſe ; not to accept. 
EJECTION, S. the act of caſting of, 
throwing aſide. 

— S. (Fr.] a hollow cut to guide 
thing. 

REIGN, V. A. [pronounced ron, 
Fe Lat, ] to exerciſe ſovereign autho- 
To be predominent or prevail. To 
lc, 8. — 1 0 

KEI'GN, S. [repne, Fr. erei 31 
il authority. The time during lich 3 
n exerciſes ſovereign authority. A king- 
or dominion. 

»REIMBO'DY, v. A. {from re and 
„ written more frequently but leſs pro- 
embedy | to reduce to a body again. 

10 REIMBURSE, V A. [from ve, 42 and 
% Fr, a purſe] to pay again ; 4 repay! 


loſs or EXPENCE. ae 


le which extends from the horſe's head 
tider's or driver's hand. Figuratively, 
anment, or an inſtrument — manner 
wernment. To give the reins, is to re- 
ereſtraint or — or liberty. 
„Aer N, V. A. to govern by a bridle. 
tively, to reſtrain or conttoul. | 
* 8. 1 ek m the A 
5 Le « rear, Fr. "I idneys the 
the (malleſt of the bond. 
PREINSTA'L, V. A. to ſeat again. To 
Ain into poſſeſſion. 
WREINSTA'TE, V. A. to put again 
ban of any poſt, office, or employ- 


e REJOTCE, v. N. Tan Fr. ] to de 
o Joy j to exult. To receive repeated 
"cealing pleaſure from ſomething paſt; 
with for or at. Adtively, to make joy- 
it glad, To exhilirate. 


*REJOIN, v. A. {pronounced rejine, | 


REL 
from rejoindre, Fr.] to go or join again. To 
meet again. Neuterly, to reply to an anſwer. 

REJOTNDER, S. [reoindre, Fr.] a te- 
made to an anſwert Au anſuer. A reply. 

To REVTERATE, V. A. jre and iteratuny” 
Lat.] tv repeat again and ag To repeat 
frequently. ? 

To REJU'DGE, v. A. to try a ſecond 
time. To review, f 

To REKENDLE, v. A. to fet on fire, or 
inſlame again. 

To RELA'PSE, V. A. [relapſus, Lat. ] to 
flip, flide, or fall back, To tall a ſccond 
time into vice, or error. To fall ſick a ſe- 
cond time from a ſtate of recovery. 

RELA''SE, S. a ſecond fall into a vice 
or errer forſaken. A return to any ſtate, 
but more eſpecially into ſickneſs from a ſtate 
of recovery. | 

To RELATE, V. A. [relatus, Lat.] to 
tell or recite. To ally or be near to, or 
related by kindred. Neuterly, to have rela- 
tion or reſpect. To bring back; to reſtore, 

RELATER, S. one that tells or delivers 
3 A teller; a narrator. 

ELA'TION, S. [Fr.] the manner of 
belonging to any perſon or thing. Reference, 
Regard, Ihe reſpect which one thing has 
to another, A perſon related to another by 
birth or marriage. A recital of falls, A 
narative; a tale; an account. 

RELATIVE, Adj. [relatif, Fr. relativus, 
Lat.] having relation, connection, or te- 
gard. Reſpefting, Conlidered as belonging 
to and ceipecting ſomething elſe, Particular; 

ive. 

RELATIVE, S. a relation; a kinſman; 
a perſon allied to another by birth or mar- 


rizge. In Grammar, a word or term, which . 


is added to a noun to which it has ſome te- 
ſpe, and without which it has no ſignifi- 
cation, somewhat reſembling ſomething 


EIN, 8. [reſnes, Fr.] that part of a{elſe. 


To RE'LAX, V. A. [relexo, Lat.] to 
flacken any thing ſtrained. To make leſs 
rigorous, or tenſe. To make leſs attentive 
or laborious. To caſe. To divert. To 
leoſe. Neuterly, to be mild, remiſs, or 
tree from rigour. 

RELAXA/TION, $. rr. relaxatio, Lat.] 
the act of looſening any thing firained. The 
ceſſation of reſtraint; remiſhon ; abatement 
of rigour. attention, or application, 

RELA'Y, S. [relais, Fr.] horſes placed in 
different ſtages on a 10ad to relieve others, 


To RELE'ASE, V. A. relaſc ber, Fr.] 0 


to free from confinement, itude, pain, 
obligation, or reſtraint, To relax. To 
ſlacken. 5 
RELEASE, S. Irelaſcber, Fr.] diſcharge 
or diimiſſion from pain, penalty, claim, 
cenfinement or ſervitude. An acquittance 
from a debt, ſigned by the creditor, 
To RELENT, V. N. [relemtir, Fr.] to 
$$ 2 otter 


. 
ſoften, or grow leſs rigid, hard, of tenſe. 
To give, melt, or grow moiſt. To grow 
tender ; to feel compaſſion, 

RELE'N TLESS, Adj. unpitying ; un- 
moved by kindneſs or tenderneſs. 

RELYANCE, 8. truſt; confidence on 
another. Uſed with on. Dependance. 

RELIC, S. [religuiz, Lat. religue, Fr.] 
that which remains of any collection or 
| thing after the other part is taken by choice, 
or by loſs or decay ; generally uſed in the 
plural. The body of a perſon after death. 
Any thing kept in memory of a perſon de- 
ceaſed, with a kind of religious veneration. 

RE'LICT, 8. {relifte, Fr. reliftus, Lat.] 
a widow, or woman whoſe huſband is dead, 
and by that means become deſolate. 

RELIEF, 8. Fr.] that part of à figure 
which ſticks or projects out beyond the 
ground, Alleviation, or mitigation of ſor- 
row, pain, diſtreſs, or any kind. of cala- 
mity. That which frees fiem danger, pain, 
or ſorrow. The diſmiſſion of a ſentinel 
from his poſt, In Law, remedy of wrongs 
Redieſs. | 

To RELIEVE, V. A. [relevo, Lat. rele- 
ver, Fr.] to recommend by the interpoſi- 
tion of ſomething of a different or diflimilar 
nature To ſupport or aſſiſt. To eaſe from 

ain or ſorrow. To ſuccour or reſcue from 
— by aſſiſtance. To give reſt to a 
ſoldier, by placing another in his poſt. To 

RELIE'VO, S. [Ital.] that part of a 
figure or picture which projects or appears 
to project beyond the ground on which it is 
caived, or painted, 

RELIGION, s. (Fr. 2 Lat.] that 
worſhip which belongs to the Deity, when 
conſidered as our creator, preſerver, and be- 
nefactor. Any fyficm of faith and worſhip. 
Virtue as founded upon reverence to God. 

— RELVGIONIST,, S. a bigot to any reli- 
gious perſuaſion, 

RELVFGIOUS, Adj. ſ iu, Fr.] diſ- 
poſed to the duties of religion. Pious. 
Teaching our duty towards God. 
the Romiſh church, bound by the vows of 

verty, chaſtity, and obedience. Figura- 

ively, exact or ſtrict. ; | 

To RELVNQUISH, V. A. ſ 
Lat.] to forſake, leave, abandon, deiert, 
quits give up, releaſe, forbear, or depar: 

m. 

RELINQUISHMENT, S. the act of 
forſaking. 

RE'LISH, S. ſyelecber, Fr to lick again] 
the effc&t which any thing has on the palate 
or organs of taſte, generally applied to fome- 
thing agrecable. A mall taſte. Figuratively, 
Fondnefs or deiight in any thing. Senſe, or 
a power of perceiving. A cat or manner. 
Delight communicated by any thing. 

To RE'LISH, V. A. to give a taſte.to, 
aer ſeaſon any thing. Te have a liking to, 


REM 
Neuterly, to have a pleaſing taſte. Toy 
pleaſure. To have a flavour. 


RELU'CTANCE, RELU'CTANCY, age. 
reluftor, Lat.] unwillingneſs to con Rk 
epugnance. . tion, 
To RELU'ME, or RELU'MINE, v To 
to light anew. To re-kindle. make 
oRELY', V. A, to put truſt or off poniſ 
dence in, To depend upon. Uſed with . Fr.] 
or up2n, To reſt upon. To fc 
To REMAIN, V. N. [remanes, Lat. to gr 
be left behind out of a number, quan In 
or after any event or time, To be let kent. 
of a proot, To continue; to endure. RY 
REMAIN, S. any thing left; a riff mone 
generally uſed in the plural, A dead boli ſent « 
An abode. RE 
REMAI'NDER, Adj. remaining, or to dif 
REMATNDER, 8. what is left. At RE 
wy whict 
o REMAND, V. A. to fend or Rk 
back. diſco) 
REMARK, S. [remarguer, Fr.] a» of conſe 
ſervation ; a note or criticiſm. Notice tak To 
To REMA'RK, V. A. {remarguer, Wl fron 
to note, to obſerve, to diſtinguiſh, or poly thing 
out, To mark. To m 
REMA'RKABLE, Adj, |Fr.] wt R 
of obſer vu: ion, notice, or remark, A ki 
REMA'KKABLY, Adj. in a mag theb 
worthy of obſervation. | them 
A'RKER, S. an obſerver ; onet Rl 
remarks. ſmeſs 
RE MEDIABLE, Adj. [REMEDY] aye 
pable of being cured or removed. | 
RE'MEDILESS, Adj. not admitting I fionat 
or remedy; irreparabie. RE 
RE'MEDY, S. [remede, * a median appli: 
by which any diſtemper or ilineſs is cu Not « 
The cure or removal of any uneaſneHH RI 
evil, The means of g. Reparai_ghly ing 
To RE'MEDY, V. A. {[remedier, place 
to cure or heal. To remove or repair RI 
miſchief, move 
To REMEMBER, V. A. [ ARC BLU RE 
Fr. remembrare, Ital.] to bear any thing #"y p 
mind. To recollect. To recal to the ni Ide 
To mention; ts remind. To bear in Te 
with intent of reward or puniſhment. © de tal 
remember you.” place 
REME'MBRANCE, s. the aft of Wi place 
mind by which it recals any idea it once gy anoth 
Memory; honourable memory. Any i R] 
by. which one is kept iv memory. ſtate 
REME'MBRANCER, 8. one that a che 
minds. An officer of the exchequer. | the | 
To REMIND, v. A. to revive n The 
memory. To put in mind. frren 
REMI'SS, Adj. [remis, Fr. remiſſu, Te 
wanting vigour ; lack, Slothful, of , 1 
leſs, Negligent. Not intenſc. lo rec 
REMISSION, s. [Fr. remiſs, RE 
abstement of vigour, ſeverity, or reſt fiſper 
Ceſſation of intenſencſs. j 


RE N 
REMISSLY, Adv. in a careleſs, negli- 
gent, or ſlack manner. Not with ardor or 


cagerneſs, 

REMI'SSNESS, S. want of care, atten- 
tion, vigour, or ardor. 

To REMUT, V. A. ſremitto, Lat.] to 
make leſs intenſe. To relax, To forgive 2 
puniſhment or pardoo a fault, from remettre, 
Fr.] to reſign ; give up; defer; or refer. 
To ſend money to a diſtant place, Neuter ly, 
to — flack, or leſs violent b 
* leſs vio- 


ot. 

REMPTTANCE, S$. the act of paying 
money at a diſtant place. A ſum of money 
ſent or received at a diſtance, 

REMUYTTER, S. one that ſends money 
to diſtant places, 

REMNANT, S. the reſidue; any thing 
which is left or remains. 

REMO/NSTRANCE, S. [Fr.] ſhow j 
diſcovery ; a ſtrong repreſen ation of the ill 
conſequences of ary proceeding. 

To REMO NS RATE, V. A. {remon- 
fratus, Lat.] to ſhow reaſons againſt any 
thing in, ſtrong terms, Uſed with againſt. 
To make a ſtrong repreſemation. | 

R. MORA, S. [Lat.] a let or obſtacle. 
A kind of worm or filh, which ſticks to 
the bottom of ſhips, and hinders or retards 
them in their paſlage. 

REMO'RSE, S. [remorſus, Lat.] unea- 
meſs zecaſioned by a conſciouſneſs of guilt. 


edicine, to grow by interv 


Fa or ſympathy. Tenderneſs. 
EMO'RCEFUL, Adj. tender; compaſ- 
lonate, 


REMOTE, Adj. [remotus, Lat.] diſtant, 
2pplied to time, relotion or place, Foreign. 
Not cloſely connected; alien; abfratted. 
* CO 8. * of be- 
ing diſtant, applied to ion, time, or 
place. Diſtance: Ebel 
3 Adj. ſuch as may be te- 

ved. 

REMOYAL, S. the aft of putting out of 
any poſt or place, The act of putting away. 
Ide ſtate of being removed. 

To REMO VE, v. A. [removeo, Lat.] 
to take away or put away from its place. To 
place at a diſtance. Neuterly, to change 
place or abode, To go from one place to 
another. 

REMO VE, 8. change of place. The 
ſtate of being removed. The act of moving 
cheſſman or draught. A ſtop or ſeries in 
the ſcale of gradation, A ſmall diſtance. 
The aft of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon dif- 
ferent feet, Departure. | 

To REMUNERATE, V. A. [renuncra- 


tr, Lat. ] to reward for ſervices. To repay z 
lo requite, 
REMU'NERATIVE, Adj. exerciſed in 


1 rewards, 
ENARD, 8. [Fr.] the name of a 


intervals. | 


—_— 7. 
RENCOUNTER, s. [rexcontrer, Fr. I the 
action of two ies that meet, or ſtrike 
againſt each other. Claſh. Oppoſition be- 
tween perſons. A looſe, or caſual engage» 
ment. A ſudden combat, without preme- 
ditation. 

To RENCOU'NNTER, v. N. [rencontrer, 
Fr.] to claſh. To collide. To meet an 
enemy unex ly. To ſkirmiſh with ano- 
ther, To fight hand to hand. 

To RE'ND, V A. [preter, and part. pail. 
rend] to tear with violence; applied to teare 
ing cloth or any thing woven. To lacerate. 

To RENDER, V. A. [redre, Fr.] io 
pay, return, or give back. To reſtore. To 
give on demand, To make or inveſt with 
qualities. To repreſent, To tranſlate, fol- 
lowed by in. To render into Engliſh.” 
To ſurrender, to yield, tollowed by up. To 
offer, followed by ſervice. 

RE'NDEZVOUS, S. e ot 
place of meeting appointed. An aſſembly. 

To RENDEZVOLUS, V. A. to meetat a 
place appointed. 

RENEGA'DE, or RENEGA'DO, 8. 
ſrenegado, Span.] an apoſtate; one that 
leaves his religion on baſe principles. One 
who deſerts to an enemy, A revolter. 

To KENE'GE, v. A. [renego, Lat.] to 
deny ; to diſown. 

To RENE'W, V. A. to reſtore to its for- 
mer ſtate. Torenavate, To begin again or 
repeat. In Scripture, to make anew; or 
change to a new flate of life, 

RENEWABLE, Adj. capable of being re- 
newed. 

RENEWAL, S. the aft of reſtoring, re- 
peating, or reducing to its former ſtate, Re- 
novation. | 

RENI'TENCY, S. [renitent, Fr. ] that re- 
ſiſlence in ſoliq bodies, when they preſs upon, 
or are repelled againſt each other. 
RE'NNET, or RE'NNETING, S. [pro- 
perly, rainette, Fr. a little queen] a kind of 


apple. 
fro RENOVATE, V. A. [renovetus, 
Lat.] to renew or reſtore to the former ſtate. 
 RENOVA'TION, S. renewal; the act or 
ſtate of being renewed, 
To RENOU'NCE, v. A. [renincer, Fr.] 
to diſown, To quit upon oath. 
RENO WN, S. [renomee, Fr.] fame. Ce- 
lebrity. Praiſe 1 
To RENO'WN, V. A. [renommer, Fr.] 
ta make famous, or celebrate. 
RENO'WNED, Adj. famed ; celebrated; 


eminent. 


RENT. S. a hole made by tearing cloth 


or any thing woven. A break. A lacerq- 


tion. 

To RENT, V. A. {for rend] to tear, To 
lacerate. 

RE'NT, S8. [rente, Fr.] a revenue. An 


fox, 


annual payment for, the hire of any thing. 
of a thing. 


A ſum of money due for the hire 


| To 


REP 


To RE'NT, V. A. [renter, Fr.] to hold 
by paying rent. To let to a tenant. 

R NT AL, S. a ſchedule, or account of 
lents. 

RENUNCITA'TION, S. [renunciatio, Lat.] 
the act of renouncing. 

REPAID, part. paſl. of Reyar. 

To REPA'IR, V. A. [reparo, Lat. ] to re- 
Nore after any loſs, injury, or damage To 
fill up anew, To amend by an equivalent. 
Togo to, To betake himſelf. 

REPA'IR, S. reparat ion ; the act or thing 
which ſappiies any loſs, damage or injury. 
Refort. Abode. Act of going any where. 

3 Adj. capable of being re- 

ired. 

REPARA'TION, S. Fr reparatis, Lat.] 

e act of repairing, amending the damages 
made by time in a building. Supply of what 
is waſſed Recompeoſe, or 12 made ſor 
an injury. 


RT PART EE, S. {repartie, Fr ] a 8800 


or witty reply, 
To REP4RTEF'E, V. N. to make perti- 
nert and witty replies. 
To REPA'SS, V. A. I, Fr.] to paſs 


2:a'n. Neutcrly, to go back in the ſame 
road. 
RXREPA'S T, S. [repas, Fr] a meal. A feaſt. 
Food. ViAuals, 

To REPAST, V. A. [repaiftre, Fr.] to 
feed or feaſt, 


Ts REPA'Y, V. A. [ropoyer, Fr.] to pay 
back any thing expenged »1 lent. To iequite 
either goed or ill. Recompence or 1e- 
vænge. 

REPAYMENT, S. the act of repaying z 
the thing repaid. 

To REPEAL, V. A. [rappeller, Ft. ] to 
revoke or abropate a law. To recall, 

REPE'AL,. S. the act of recalling from 
exile. The act of abrogating or revoking a 
hw. 

To REPF/AT, V. A. [repeto, Lat. repeter, 
Fr.] to do or ſpeak the ſame thing more 
than once; to iterate ; to rehearſe, 

REPEATER, S. one that recites or re- 
peats. A watch which ſtrikes the hours by 
compreſſion of the ſpring. 

To REPE'L, v. A. [ret, Lat.] to drive 
back any thing, or an aſſailant. Neuterly, 
to act with a force contrary to that which is 
impreſſed. In phyſic, to prevent ſuch an 
afflux of humour to any particular part, as 
would raiſe it into a tumour, | 

REPE'LLFNT, S. [reppellens, Lat.] a 
remedy that has a yepelling power. 

To RtPENT, V. N. [repentir, Lat.] to 


think on any — paſt with ſorrow. To 
expreſs ſorrow for ſomething paſt. To ſhow 
ſuch ſorrow for fin as produces amendment 
of life. It is very often uſed with the reci- 
procal pronoun. As, ** if my father has re- 


pented bim. DryJ, To remember with pious 


| 


ſorrow, 


REP 


REPF/NTANCE, S. [Fr.] forrow for any 
thing paſt, Such ſorrow for paſt fins as enc; 


in amendment, and produces newneſs of lite, 
Penitence. 
REPEUNTANT, 
for what is paſt. Ex 
is paſt. Sorrowful for Gn, 


REPITITION, S. [Fr. repititie, Lat.] 


the doing the ſame thing more than once, 
The act of reciting or rehearſing. Recitd 
from memory as diſtin from. reading. 

To REPINE, V. N. to fret, vex, or be 
diſcontented. 

To REPLA'CE, V. A. to put again into 
the fame place; tv put in another place. 

To REPLENISH, V. A. [from re and 


plenus, Lat. full] to ſtock or fill, To finiih 


or complete. The laſt ſenſe is not in uſe. 

REPLE'TE, Adj. [repletus, Lat.] filled; 
completely filled. Filled to exceſs ; followed 
by ib. 

REPLE'TION, S. [Fr.] the ſtate of be- 
ing too full. 

PEPLE/VIABLE, Adj. 
bareus Lat.] liable to be ic 
ſeized. 

To REPLE'VIN, or REPLE VL, V. A. 
[ replegin, low Lat.] to take back any thing 
that is ſeized by way of ſccurity. 

REPLICA'TION, S. [replicatus, Lat.] an 
anſwer. A reply. A rebound, 

To REPLY", V. N. [refliquer, Fr.) to 
anſwer, or make a reply to an anſwer, Ac- 
tively, to return as an anſwer, |, 

REPLY”, S. [repligue, Fr.] an anſwer. A 

return to an anſwer. 
To REPORT, V. A. [repporter, Fr.] to 
ſpread any thing by popular rumour, Uſd 
with tell or ill, and followed by of, to give 
repute, or account. To give account of, To 
return. | 

REPORT, S. rumour ; popular fame; 
repute, Public character or reputation. An 
account returned; uſed with make, An ac- 
count of adjudged caſes given by a lawyer. 
Sound or loud noiſe applies to ordnance z It 
percuſſion, 

REPO'RTER, S. a relater; ore that 

ives an account, 

REPO SAL. S.'[from repeſe] the act ef 

lacing confidence. 

To REPO'SE, V. A. [repoſieer Lat.] to 
lay to reſt, To confide in without ſuſpicion, 
followed by upon or in. To lodge or lay up- 
Neuterly, to ilcep, or take one's 1clt. To 
reſt in confidence, 

REPO'SE, S. ſleep, reſt, quiet, or con- 
ſidenee. Cauſe of reſt or confidence, Calm- 
neſs. 

To REPO'SITE, v. A. [repo/itur, Lat.] 
to lay up as in a place of ſafety. 

REPO'SITORY, S. a place wherein any 
thing is ſafely laid up or repoſited. f 

To REPO'SSESS. V. A. to poſſeſs again. 
To REPREHE ND, V. A. wen 


— 1 bar - 
tor ed after being 


Adj. [Fr.] forrowſu 
>" rw Þ for what 


at.) t 
hide, | 
blame ; 
fault ; | 
RFP 
f blan 
REP 
revroof 
dlamin) 


exhibit 

REF 
or liker 
der 
hum bl, 

REI 
Fr.] e 
Bearing 
amothe 

REI 
ing the 
charaCl 
is e ect 
is ſhow 


8 


blame; to cenſure, To charge with as a 
fault; uſed with of. 


REP 


t.] to reprove z to "find fault with, a 
hide, for having done ſomething amiſs. To 


REPREHF/NSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] worthy 
blame or cenſure ; culpable, 

REPRETIE!NSION, S. [reprebenſio, Lat.] 
proof; the ad of finding fault, chiding or 
bliming, 

To REPRESE/NT, V A. [repreſenter, 
fr.] to exhibit or ſhow as if the thing exhi- 
tired was preſcnt. To deſcribe, perſonate, 
or ſhow in = particular character. To 
fill the place of, 
exhidit. 

REPRESENTA'TION, S. [Fr.] image 
or likeneſs ; the act of ſupporting any cha- 
rafter inſtead of another. A reſpecttul or 
humble declaration. 

REPRESE!NTATIVE, Adj. [repre —_ 
Fr.] exhibiting a' fimilitude or likene 
Rearing any character by commiſſion from 
mother. 

REPRESE/NTATIVE, S. one exhihit- 
ing the likeneſs of another, or exerciſing a 
character in behalf of another, by whom he 
ed or choſen ; that by which any thing 
s ſhown. 

To REPRE!SS, V. A. [refreſſur, Lat. ] to 
cruſh, put down, or ſubdue ; to comprets, 

REPRE'SSION, S. the act of cruſhing, 
repreſſing, or ſubduing. 

REPRE'SSIVE, Adj. having power to re- 
reſs, 

To REPRIE'VE, V. A. to free from a 
ſentence of death ; to ęive a reſpite, ' 

REPRIE/VE, $. a reſpite atter ſentence 
of death. 


To REPRIMAND, v. A. [reprimander, 
Ft.] to reprove, cheek, or chide tor ſome- 
thing amiſs ; to reprehend, 

REPRIMA'ND, 8. an authoritative re- 
proof; reprehenſion. 

To REPRINT, V. A. to renew an im- 
preſſion z to print a new edition. 

REPRI'SAL, S. | repriſaille, wy ſome- 
thing ſeized in return, or by way of retalia- 
tion for robbery or damage ſuſtained, 

REPRI'SE, S. ſrepriſe, Fr.] the act of 
tking ſomething in lien for retaliation of a 
Gmage or injury received, 

To REPROU/ACH, V. A. Fahr Fr.] 
to cenſure, or charge with a fault or crime, 
n een ſorious and opprobrious language; to 
vpdraid in general. 

REPROYACH, Ss. [rer:che, Fr.] the 20 
"* finding fault in opprobrious terms. Any 
thing which expoſes to infamy or diſgrace. 
Lenſure. Infamy. Shame. 

REPRO'ACHFU'L, Adj. in terms that 
ne ſcurrilous or opptobrious. Cauling diſ- 
pace or infamy ; ſhameful ; vile. 

REPRO'ACHEFULLY, Adj. opprobriouſ- 
; ignominiou!g; ſcurrilouſly; infamauſly. 


REP 
RE'PROBATE, Adj. [reprobur. Lat.] loft 
to virtue, or grace. Abandoned. 
REPROBATE, S. one loſt to virtve, or. 


grace, A wrerch abandoned to wickedneſs. 


To RE/PRORATE, V. A. [reprebatus, 
Lat.] to diſallow or rcjeft, To abandon to 
wickednefs and deſtruction. To abandon a 
perſon to his ſentence without hopes of 

a don. 

RE'PROBATENESS, S. the ſtate of be- 
ing reproba te. 

- REPROBA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
abandoning, or the ſtate of being 2bandoned 


or perſonate another, To to eternal miſery or deſtruction. A ſentence 


of condemnation. | 

To REPRODUCE, V. A. to produce 
again. 

REPRO/OF, S. blame or reprehenfion 
ſpoken * perſon's face. Cenſure; ſlander ; 
roach, 

To REPRO'VE, V. A. [reprover, Fr.] 
to blame; to charge to the face with a faut z 
to cenſure, To refute or diſprove ; to chide; 
to reprehend; to blame for. 

RE'/PTILE, Adj. [reptilis, Lat.] creeping 
on the ground, 

RE'PTILE, S. an animal which creeps or 
reſts on one part of its body while it advances 
with the other, * p 

REPU'BLIC, 8. ſrepubligue, Fr.] a hate 
in which the - da — bn hh than 
one. A commonwealth. 

REPU'BLICAN. Adj. belonging to a 
commonwealth ; placing the governmene in 
the people. 

K EPU/BLICAN, S. a perſon who holds 
a commonwealth, without monarchy, ts 
be the beſt form of government, 
. Adj. fit to be reject- 


To REPU'DIATE, V. A. [repudiatue, 
Lat.] todivoree or reject. To put away. 

REPU'GNANCE, RFPU"GNANCY, 8. 
[repronance, Fr.] incouſiſtency, or contra» 
riety. Struggle in oppoſition; reluctance; 
unwillingneis. | 

REPU'GNANT, Adj. [repugnans, Lat.] 
diſobedient, contrary, oppolite. 

REPU'LSE, S. [Fr. repu/ſa, Lat.] the 
condition of being driven off from any 
attempt, or put from any defipn cr 


an. 
F To REPU'LSE, V. A. [rut Lat.] to 
beat hack or drive off, 8 

REPU': SION, S. the or power of 
driving off from itſelf. A 

REPUTPABLE, Adj. honourable and in 
gener] cſt-em. Not infamens. 

REPUCAIION, S. [Fr.] the pener:t 
charaQer of a perſon, Credit. Jiunovr, 
Fame. | 

To REPUTE, V. A. [r/puts, Lat.] to 
hold, accovn?, eſteem, of thivk, 


RS. 


R E s 


REPU'TE, S. public character. Eſta- 
bliſhed opinion, Reputation. Eſtecm, 


REQUE'ST, S. f requeſte, 8 of 


aſking auy thing of another, 
A petition. Repute. Credit, 
being deſired. 

To REQUE'ST, v. A. to aſk a fayour of 
another. To ſolicit, To intrest. 

RE'QUIEM, S. [from requies, Lat.] a 
hymn, ſo called from its being uſed in im- 
ploring reſt, or requiem for the dead. Reit; 

iet or . 


REQUIRABLE, Adj. fit to be requir- 


To REQUURE, V. A. [reguiro, Lat.] 
to demand. To aſk aha as one's right, 
To make neceſſary ; to need; to expect. 

REQUISITE, Adj. requifitus, Lat.] ne- 
ceſſary; needful. Not to be done without. 
Required, 

RE'QUISITE, S. any thing eſſentially 
or indiſpenſibly neceſſary. 

REQUIUTAL, S. retalliation. A return 
made for any good or bad office, A reward, 
A recompence. | 

To REQUITE, V, A. [requiter, Fr.] 
to repay or return good or ill. To te- 


compence, _ 

REREWARD, S. the rear or laſt troop 
of an army. 

To RESCi'ND, V. A. [reſcindo, Lat.) 
to cut offi To abrogate, anuul, or make 
void. Applied to laws. 

AE SCRIP T, S. . criptum, Lat. refer, 
Fr.] the edict or detrec of an emperor. 

To RESCUE, V. A. {reſcerre, old Fr.] 

to ſet free from confinement, danger, or vie- 


entreaty, 


lence, 
RESCUE, S. an act whereby a perſon is 
delivered from violence, danger, or con ſine- 


ment, 5 5 
RESEARCH, S. [Crecbercte, Fr.] dili- 
t ſcarch or enquiry. 
RESE'MBLANCE, S. [Fr.] likeneſs; 
ſimilitude ; repreſentation. 
To RESE'MBLE, V. A. [reſenibler, Fr.] 
to compare or repreſent as „ke ſomething 
ele. To be like, To have likeneſs 


to. 
To RESENT, v. A. [reſentir, Fr.] to 
take well or ill. To be © at, or 
return an injury or aff. ont, | 
RESE'N'L FUL, Adj. malignant; ealily 
provoked to anger and revenge. 
RESENTMENT, S. [ entinent, Fr.] 
a flrong, or hafly ſenſation of good or ill. 
A deep ſenſe of injury. 
FES*RVA'TION, 8. Fr.] reſerve ; 


The llate of 


againſt, not to admit of impreſſion 
force | 


act of oppoſing or reſiſting the deſign of: 


ther. The quality of not yielding to exten 
force or imp reſſion. 


irreſiſtable., 


RES 

RESF'RVE, S. Something ſtored or fi 
againlt ſome future exigence, Somethi 
kept untouched. Something conceaied j 
the mind. Exception. A prohib'tiou ; ; 
exception in favour of a perſon or th 
Mode ſty, or caution obſerved in behuvioy 
oppoſed to forwardneſs, 

RESERVED, Adj. modeſt or not 
fice in behaviour or ſpeaking, Sullen; . 
open or frank, 

RESE/RVEDLY, Adj. with reſerve 
ſcrupulouſly ; coldly. 

RESE'RVEDNESS, S. the quality { 
keeping one's ſentiments ſecret, Cloſene 
want of openneſs. 

RESERVOIR, 8. [Fr.] a place uh; 
any thing is ſtored up, or cllcAcd 
large quantities. A head of water reſen 
os ſupplying towns, &c. with that 
ticle. 

To RESIDE, V. A. [refideo, Lat.) 
dwell for a continuance. To have abod 
to hve; to ſink to the bottom, 

RESIDENCE, S. Fr.] the act of c 
tinuing or dwelling in a place. A placed 
abode; dwelling, Sediment. 

RE'SIDENT, Adj, dwelling, or bar 
abode in any place. 

„ RESI'DUAL, RESFDUARY, Adj. 
fduum, Lat.] relating to that part which 
mains. | 

; . SI'DUE, S. the remainder, that whi 
+ _ 

To REST'GN, V. A. [refgno, Lat: 2 
ner. Fr.] to give or yield up a claim or pol 
ſeſſion. Jo ſubmit with confidence; app! 
ed to providence, To ſubmit without op 
ſition, reſiſtance, or murmur. 
RESIGNATION, S. [Fr.] the 20 
yielding, giving up, or ſubmitting with 
refhRance or doubs, Submiſſion without mu 
mur to the will of God, | 
RE'SIN, S. [refine, Fr. ren, Lat.) i 
fat, iulphurcous part of a vegetable, whi 
is natural or procured by art, which will 
corporate with an oily and ſpiritous, but o 
an aqueous menſſruum. 
R E'SINOUS, Adj. partaking of the 1 
ture and properties ot reſin. 

To RESIST, V. A. to oppoſe, or 


* 


RESISTANCE; RESISTENCE, s. 


RESI'ST LESS, Adj. not to be oppo 


* 


the act of concealing in the mind. Some- 


thing kept back or not given up. Cuſlody; | ſeparated or analyſed, Capable of be 


the ſtate of being retained. 
To RESFE/RVE, V. A. [reſermo, Lat.] to 


keep or ſaye for ſome other time or purpoſe, | capable of being d. ſſolved or melted. 


To retain. To keep, To hole, 
3 


RESO'LVABLE, Adj. capable of be 


3 pa 

folved or explained, - SPI N 
r or 

To RESO'LYE, V. A. | reſolvo, 0 RES 
No. 


RES 


form or clear from any doubt er diffi- 
y. To ſolve or clear. To confirm or 
le in an opinion or determination, To 
firm. To analyſe. To melt or diſſolve. 
uterly, to determine immoveably. To 
u or be diſſolved, To be fixed in an o- 
on; uſed with «ff. 

RESOLVE, S. a fixed determination, A 
pUtION, 


.FSOLVENT, s. that which cauſes ſo- 


Wn. 

£SOLUTE, Adj. fixed, determined in 
t:ſign or undertaking, Firm. Steady. 
ſtant. 


ESOLUTELY, Adj. firmly ; ſleadily; 


r . 
ethi 
ied | 
vs; 
thing 


wh-Whantly, 
ied WESO LUTION, S. [Fr. reſo/utio, Lat.] 
eſen e of clearing from doubt or difficulty. 


lyſis, or the act of ſeparating any thing 
its conſtituent parts. Diſſolution. A 
determination, or ſettled thought. Stea- 
n good or bad. Conſtancy ; firmneſs. The 
min tion of a cauſe in courts of juſtice, 
ESONANT, Adj. [Fr. reſmans, Lat. 
ding or echoing. 

To RESORT, V. N. [reſertir, Fr.] to 
recourſe to. To go publickly or repair 
To fall back. | 

ESO'RT, S. an aſſembly or numerous 
of men meeting in the ſame place. 
quency, Concourſe, The act of viſit- 
Movement. Spring or active power. 


durce. 

o RESO UND, V. A. to eccho; to 

d back ; to celebrate by ſounds; to be 

ed back. 

SOURCE, S. [reſſource, Fr.] whence 

commonly uſed wit af ] ſome new and 
cr, 


RES | 
' breathe z to catch breath. To reſt, or take 


reſt from labour. 

RE'SPITE, S. [Fr.] reprieve, or the 
ſuſpenfion of a capital ſentence, A pauſe or 
interval from labour or pain. 

To RE'SPITE, V. A. to relieve by a 
pauſe or intermiſſion, To ſuſpend or delay; 
to reprieve. 

R ESPLE'NDEXCE, RESPLENNDENCY, 
S. glittering brightneſs ; luſtre ; ſplendour. 

RESPLE/NDENT, Adj. [reſplendens, 
Lat.] bright, Having a bcautitul luttre; 
ſhining, 

To RESPOND, V. N. [reſpondeo, Lat.] 
to anſwer an argument or objection. To 
correſpond, fit, or ſuit. 

RESPO'NDENT, $. 7 » Lat. 
a perſon who anſwers in a ſuit, or in a diſ- 
putation. 

RESPONSE, S. [reſpons, Fr.] an anſwer 
or reply to an object on, or argument. An 
anſwer made by a congregation in divine 
worſhip, wherein the prieſt reads one verſe 
or ſentence, and the people the other, 

RESPONSIBLE, Adj. { reſponſum, Lat.] 
anſwerable, or accountable ; uſed with e. 
Capable of diſcharging any obligation. 

RESPO'NSIBLENESS, S. the ſtate of 
being obliged or qualified te anſwer or to 
account for or make good an engagement. 

RESPONSIVE, Adj. anſwering ; mak- 
ing anſwer ; correſpondent. 

RE/ST, S. [Sax. rafte,] ſleep; repoſe, 
The ſtate of death. Ceſſation from motion, 
diſturbance, or bodily labour. Stillneis; 
quiet, A ſupport on which any thing leans. 
A place of repoſe. Final hope, after ſee up. 
Remainder or what remains, from ref, 


aft ient means that o An expedient. | Fr, 

withoWort. REST, Adj. [refler, Fr. guod reftat, Lat.] 

ut mo RESPE'CT, V. A. [reſpe7us, Lat.] others. Not included in any propoſition, 
regard, or have regard to. To conſider} To REST, V. N to ſleep; to be aſleep 


W reverence. To have relation to. To 
towards. | 

ESPE'CT, S. regard; attention. A 
t degree of teverence; awful ; kindneſs. 
d-will. A confideration or motive. Re- 
Nor regard. 

RESPEC'TER, S. a perſon who prefers 
defore another from a partial regard, 
ESPE'CTFUL, Adj. paying due reve- 
te, Full of outward ceremony or civi- 


SPE'CTIVE, Adj. relating to parti- 
perſons or things; particular, Rela- 
oppoſed to abſolute ; worthy of reve- 


ESPEC'TIVELY, Adv. in ſuch man- 
as to reſpect both ſides equally. Mu- 
; particularly ; relatively, 
ESPIRA'TION, S. [reſpiratis, Lat.] 
att of breathing. Relief or reſpite from 
wr or toil. 

0RESPURE, V. N. (rep, Lat.] to 
No. XXI. 


or dead To ceaſe from motion, labour, or 
diſturbance“ To he at quiet; to be at 
peace, To remain ſatisficd. To lean upon, 
to be ſupported, followed by upen. To be 
left or remain, from refer, Fr. AQively, 
to put into a ſtate of repoſe or quiet, To 
confide in; uſed with p. 

RESTAURA'TION, S. [refavratus, Lat.] 
the act of recovering to its former ſtate. 

RE'/STIFF, Adj. [reftif, Fr. reſlivo, Ital.] 
unwilliag to ſtir or comply, relolute againſt 
going forward; generally applied to a horſe, 
which will not be driven forward. 

RE'STIFNESS, S. unwillingneſs; obſli- 
nate relutance. 

.RESTITU'TION, S. refticutio, Lat.] the 
act of reſtoring any thing loſt or taken a- 
way; the act of recoverin q its former ſtate. 

RE/STLESS, Adj. unable to ſleep. - Un- 
quiet. Without peace. Unſettkd, In 
continual motion or action. 


RE'STLESSNESS, B. a ſiate whetein a 


Tt perſon 


KEF. 
perſon cannot ſlecp, will not ceaſe from aQi- 
on, and is always in motion; unquietncis; 
agitation, 

RESTORA'TION, S. [reflauration, Fr.] 
the act of placing in its former ſtage, Re- 
covery. 

RESTO'RATIVE, Adj. having the power 
to recruit any waſte, or reſtore health. 

RESTORATIVE, S. a medicine that has, 
the power of recruiting the waſtes of nature, 
and reſtoring health. | 

To RESY ORE, V. A. [:fauro, Lat.] to 
give or bring back what is loſt, waſtcd, or 
taken away. To retrieve from decay, de- 
generation, or declenſion to its former tate, 
To recover paſlapes, in books, from their 
corruption. 

To RESTRA'IN, V. A. [reftreindre, Fr. 
to withold or keep in, To hinder, from 
exerting power. 'T'o confine or limit; to 
ſuppreſs ; to hindes ; to abridge; to hold in. 

RESTRAVNABLE, Adj. capable of be- 

ing reſtrained. 
© RESTRWINT, S. [reftreint, Fr.] an 
abridgment of power or liberty. A prohi- 
bition, limitation, reſtriction or hindrance 
from acting; repreſſion ; hindrance of will. 

To RESTRUCT, V. A. [reſfridtus, Lat.] 
to limit or confine, | 

RESTRICTION, S. [Fr.] confinement, 
Limitation ; reſtraint, | 

RESTRICTIVE. Adj. expreſſing limita- 
tion, In Phyſic, ſtyptic, binding er aſtrin- 
gent; from reſtrif7if, Fr, f 

RESTRIUNGENT, Adj, that which hath 

wer to reſtrain. 

RE'STY, Adj. [ſee i] obſtinate in 
Nanding ſtill, and not complying. | 

To RESU'LT, V. N. frefuiter, Fr. ra- 
ſultus of refilis, Lat.] to fly back. To riſe 
as a conſequence; to be produced as an ef- 
fect, or flow as a conſequence of cauſes 
jointly concurring. | 

RESULT, S. the act of flying back. 
An «let flowing from the operation of any 
particular cauſe. A conſequence or inference 
From premiſes. A rciolve : a deciſion, 

RESUMABLE, Adj [from reſuawe | ca- 
pable of being taken back. | 

To RESUME, v. A. [reſumo, Lat.] to 
take back what has been given, or taken a- 
way. To take again. 'To begin again any 
thing dropped or given over. To reap?! 
the ſubject. 

RESURRF'CTION, S. Fr. o, 
Lat.] reviv:} after death. The act of riſiag 
again after geath 3 veturn from the grave. 

To RETAIL, V. A, |rcitailfer, Fr. to 
divide or ſet} in tmall parcels, ur quantities; 
to ſcil in broken parts 


*. ET AlL, §. fete in fall quantities. 

To RETAIN, V. A. [re:cnir, Fr. rei- 
nes, Lat.] to preicrie from loſs or without | 

\haroc, To keep without 1115, To ke ö 
diicharge. To kcep without loſs, To keep | 
in pey or hie; not to: dh mils, Neuteriy, 


RET 


to belong to or depend on, uſed with 
To keep or contiaue. 

RETA'INER, S. a dependent on arot' 
for ſublifence. An adherent. 
ſervant who wears a perſon's livery, but 
not dwell in his houſe, The act of kei 
dependant, f 

To RETAKE, V. A. to take again. 

ToRETA'LIATE, V. A. from 22 
talia, Lat. ] to return in kind, or by gin 
like for like; to repay; to requite. 

RETALIATION, S. the act of rey 
ing like for like. Requital, 

To RETARD, V. A. [| retards, Lat.] 
hinder or obſtrut in motion or ſwiftne 
To delay or put off, Neuterly, to ſtayt 
or delay, 

KETARDA'TION, S. the act of hind 
ing action in motion. Delay. Hindranc 

To RE'TCH, V. A. [hrecan, San. 
force or make an effort to force ſomcth: 
up from the ſtomach. 

RETENTION, 8. [Fr. retentio, La 
the act of retaining, keeping to, containi 
or preſerving. In Medicine, that ſtzte 
contraction in the ſolids, which make th 
hold faſt their proper contents, Meme 
or the aft of keeping thoſe ſimple i 
which the mind has received from ſen{ut 
or refleftion. Limitation or reſtraint, C 
tody ; confinement. 

RETENTIVE, Adj. [retentif, Fr.]! 
ing the power of retaining, or of preleri! 
in the mind, 

RETUCULAR, Adj. Leica, Lat. 
the form of a net. 

RETTCULATED, Adj. [reticulatus, L 
made of net-work formed with melhes, 

RETIFORM, Adj. [retiformis, bs 
haviug the form of a net. 

RETVNUE, S. [retenue, Fr.] a ner 
attending on a principal perſon; a train. 

To RETIRE, V. N. (retirer, Fr.] to 
to a place of privacy. To withdraw. 
retreat fiom danger. To quit or leave af! 
lic ſtation, or company. Adtively, to vi 
draw or take away. 

RETUVRE, S. atetreat. A place of | 
vacy. Retirement. 

RETIRED, Aj. ſecret 3 privete. 

RETVREDNESS, S. the ſtate of bei 
free from public employ, or compaiy. | 
vacy ; ſecreſy: ſolitude. | 

RETVREMENT, S. the aft of vi 
drawing ; the llate of a perſon who quit 
public ſtation, or « * as place, AP 
vate ahode or way of lite. 

RETO'LTD, Part. Pal. of rere; 10 
or told again. 

To RETORHT, v. A. [retoriir, Fi 
tertum, Lat.] to throw back, To tei 
an argument, Cetifure, or any incl 
To curve backwards. : 

RETGRT, S. Ce, Fr.] a cent 
incivility, or reproach returned, In \ 

mit 


In Laa. 


] 
mittan 
diſtan 

bring. 


1 

try, a glaſs veſſel with a bent neck, to 
hich the receiver is fitted. 

ro RETOU'CH, V. A. to amend or im- 
rove by new touches. 

To RETRA'CE, V. A. to trace back. 
To RETRACT, V. A. [retraSer, Fr.] 
y recall ; recant ; take back or reſume, 
RETRACTA'TION, S. [Fr. retrafatio, 
at.) recantation; the act of changing an 
kinio, or of contradicting what one has ſaid 
RETREAT, S. retraitte, Fr.] retire- 
ent; a place of privacy or ſolitude. The 


lace of ſecurity. 

To RETRE AT, V. N. to go to a private 
ode or dwelling. To take ſheiter, To 
wire from a ſuperior enemy. To quit a 
umer place; to go to a place of ſecus ity, 
RETREATED, Part. retired ; gone to 


IVacy. 
T's EC ETRENCH, V. A. [retranchir, Fr.] 
cut off or pare away. To cone or leſ- 
a, applied to expences. Neutcrly, to live 
th lels expence, pomp, and magnificence. 
RECRUNCHMENT, S. [retranchement, 
„] the act of loppinę or paring away any 
ting ſuperfluous, applied to writings. The 
or leſſcaing, apphed to expences 
e RETAUVEUTE, v. A, [rotriburus, 
t.] to pay back ; to repay. 
RETRIBU'TION, S. [Fr.] repayment ; 
je ft of repaying, A return ſuitable to an 


fin, 

RETRIEVABLE, Adj. that which may 
K retrieved, 4 

To RETRIEVE, V. A. [retrouner, Fr.] 
recover, or reſtore after Iſs, impair, waſte, 
corruption. To regain, to recall, or bring 


RETROGRADA'TION, S. [Fr.] the 


i of going backward, 


T 2=TROGRADE, Adj. Fr.] going 
xkward, Contrary or oppoſite, Applied 
we planets, when they move back wares 
i ntrary to the order of figns. 
RETROSPECT, 8. [retre and ſpicis, 
of | 5 the conſideration of things behind or 


RETROSPE'CTION, S. the act of con- 
del eng things paſt; the faculty of looking 
Kkwards, 

To RETU'RN, V. N. f[retourner, Fr.] to 
me back to the ſame place, or ſtate. - To 
Dor come back, To retort ; to recrimi- 
ne. To make anſwer, retort, or reply in 
proachful terms to one that has made uſe 
he fame. AQive'y, to repay, rx<quite, 

Ne or fend back. To give account ot. 


Wh tranſmit money. 
RETURN, S. the act of coming back to 
Meme place or ſlate ; revolution; viciſſi- 


ue, Repayment of moncy expended. A 
mittance, or the act of remitting money to 
ent place. Requital. The aQt of re- 

ing. The adjoining ſides of the front of 


} of going back to avoid a ſuperior force, 


REV | 

0 0 ? 
a houſe or ground plat. ** Theſe ſides are 
not only returns,” Bacon, Profit; advan. 
tage; reſtitution ; relapſe. | 

To \REV#AL, V. A. [revels, Lat.] to 
diſcloſe a ſecret, To ſhew or lay open. To 
diſcover ſomething bidden. To impars. 

To RE'VEL, V. N. to feaſt with looſe 
and clamorous mirth, 

RE'VEL, S. a public rejoicing time; or a 
feaſt carried on with looſe mirth and noiſy 
jollity. 

RET VELI-ROU Tr, S. a mob, an unlawful 
aſſembly or rabble 

REV+LA' TION, S. Fr.] communica- 
tion ; diſcovery ; particularly applied to the 


| diſcovery of thoſe ſacred truths from heaven 


which were not diſcoverable by reaſon, 

REVELLER, S. one who feafls with 
noiſy mirth, 

RE'VELRY, S. looſe, noiſy mirth and 
jollity. 

To REVE'NGE, V. A. [wenger, Fr.] to 
return an injury, To puniſh for injuries on 
him that was the author of them, 

REVENGE, S. the return of an injury. 

REVE'N GFUL, Adj. vindictive ; addicted 
to return injuries, 

REVENUE, S. [ ſometimes accented on 
the ſecond ſyllable, from revens, Fr.] in- 
come z or the annual profits of lands er 
tunds. ; 

To REVE'RB, V. A. f{reverbers, Lat.] 
to reverberate; to eccho or ſhow by the 
ſound. 

REVERBERANT, Adj. reſounding z 
beating back, 

To REVERBERATE, V. A, [reverberas 
tus, Lat.] to reſound ; to beat or echo back. 
In Chemiſtry, to heat in à furnace where 
the flame is beat from the top back on the 
bottom; to bound back. 

REVERBERA'TION, S. the act of beat- 
ing or driving back. 

REVERGERATORY, Adj. [reverberg- 
toire, Fr.] beating or driving back. In Che- 
miſtry, uſed ſubſtantively for a furnace cloſe- 
ly ſtopped at the top, ſo as to return the 
flame upon the matter placed near the bot- 
tom, : 

To REVERE, V. A. Cevercor, Lat. ] to 
regaid with awe; to reverence; to venc- 


rete. To pay ſubmiſſive reſpect. 

REVER&NCE, S. awtul regard. An 
act of obeiſance. The title of the clergy. 
Veneration ; reſpect. 

To RE'VERENCE, V. A. to look on 
as an object of reſyect and awful regard and 
re vcrence. 

RUVEREND, Adj. [Fr. rewerendus, 
Lat.] yenerable ; deſerving reverence, awe 
and reſpect on account of years and ſtation, 
A title applied to the clergy, among whom 
an arclibiſhop is ſtiled mf? reverend, a biſhop 
right reverend, and a private clergyman re- 
werend, 


1 2 RET VE 


' 
' 
| 
| 
| 


A. 


R EU 


REWERENT, Adj. Fr. reverens, Lat.] 
humble; expreſſing ſubmiſſion, awful re- 

ard or veneration, | 

REVERE'N TIAL, Adj. expreſſing re- 
verence and veneration. 

REVERIE', S. [pronounced reveree, 
from reſverie, Fr.] à ſtate wherein ideas 
float in the mind without any reflection or 
regard of the underſtanding. ; 

REVE'RSAL, S. (from reverſe] the aft 
of reverſing or annulling a ſentence. 

To REVE'RSE, V. A. [reverſus, Lat. 
to turn upſide down ; to ſubvert, To over- 
turn, To turn back. To contradict or re- 
peal. To put one thing in the place of ano 
ther; to recall; to renew; o return. 

REVERSE, S. viciſſitude; change. A 
contrary or oppoſite. That fide of a coin on 
— the head is not impreſſed, from evers, 

r. 

REVERSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] capable of 
being repealed or reverſed. 

REVE'RSION, S. the ſtate of being to 
be poſſeſſed or enjoyed after the death of the 
preſent poſſeſſor. Succefſion, or right of 
ſucceſſion. | 

REVERSIONARY, Adj. conſiſting in 
reverſion ; to be enjoyed in ſucceſſion or atter 
the death of another. 

To REVERT, V.A. [reverto, Lat.] to 
change or turn to the contrary. To rever- 
berate or beat back, Neuterly, to return or 
fall back. 

To REVIEW“, V. A. to look back. To 
ſee again. To conſider any thing paſt, or 
examine a ſecond time; to retrace; to re- 
examine; to ſurvey. 

REVIEW”, S. a ſecond examination. 
The act of ſurveying an army when per- 
forming its exerciſe. A ſurvey. - 

To REVILE, V. A. to reproach or treat 
as an object of contempt: to viliſy. 

REVILE, S. reproach ; contume:y. 

REVILER, S. one who reviles. 

REVISAL, S. a ſecond view or exangin2- 
tion, A review, 

To REVI'SE, V A. [reviſus, Lat.] to 
examine or look over a ſecond time; to re- 
view. 

REVISE, S. a ſecond peruſal, or exami- 
mation. A review. Among Printers, a fe- 
cond proof of a ſheet after it has been cor- 
rected, : 

To REVF'SIT, v. A. to viſit again. 

REVIVAL, S. the att of reſtoring from a 
ſtate of languor, oblivion, or obſcurity, 

To REVYVE, V. N. [r.viwo, Lat.] to re- 
turn to life. To return to vigour or fame. 
To recover from a (tate of obſcurity, obli- 
vion, or languor Actively, to bring to life 
again. To rute from languor, inſenſibility, 
or obſivion. To bring back to the memory. 
To recollect; to renew, To quicken. 

REUNION, S. [Fr.] return to a ſtate 
of concord, coheſton, or juncture. 


ſeparated, To join again, t 
Neuterly, to join, or cohere again, HIN 


RHE 
To REUNTTE, V. A. to join any thing 5 p 


To reconcile, 


REV: /CABLE, A dj. [reveocebifs, Lat | Wits { 


that may be recalled, revoked, or repealed, Whit y 


To REVO RE, V. A. [revaquer, Fr.] to gue. 


repeal or reverſe. To check ; to repreſs, y an 


To REVO'LT, V. N. [| revelter, Fr. ri. Wh bran 


woltare, Ital.] to fall froth one to another, Ne of 


including the idea of ſomething bad or rc. in 
belliouss To change. s the 

REVO'LT, S. deſertion; change of ſides, Wh Mer: 
including departure from duty, paſſe's 


REVO'LTED, Adj. having ſwerved from Ws in 


dutv. HIN 


REVO'LTER, S. one who changes ſides; W nine 
a deſerter. 
To REVOLVE, V. N. [revelvo, Lat.] Ne of 
to roll in a circle ; to perform a courſe in a dat © 
circle. In Law, to fall into a regular courſe 
of changing poſſeſſors. To devolve. Ac- 
tively, to roll any thing round a circle. To 
conſider or r*:ditate on, applied to the mind, 
REVOLU'TION, s. [Fr. revelutvs, Lat. 
the courſe of any thing which moves in a 
circle, and returns to the point from whence 
it began to move. A ſpace meaſured by any Wiſer. 
body, revolving in an orbit. A change of Hd 
government z — particularly to that by Ne of 
which king William . and queen Mary ac- 

ceded to the crown of England. Rotation 
in general ; returning motion. 

REVU'LSION, S. [Fr. revulfo, Lat.] 
the act of drawing humours from a remote 
part of the body. 

To REWARD, V. A. to give in return 
for ſomething willingly done well. To repay, 
to recompence. 

REWA ROD, S. recompence; ſome be- 
ne fit conferred on a perſon for doing well. 
Sometimes uſed ironically for a punithment 
inflicted for ſe me ill. 

RHA'PSODY, S. [from ęa cle, and ade, 
Gr.] any compoſition conſiſting of parts 
made without neceſſary dependence er mu- 
tual connexion p 

RHE'TORIC, S. [rheterigue, Fc. ] the art Bi the e 
of ſpeaking with elegance, fo as to rouſe and Bp Gern 


perſuade. Oratory. | Wor 
RHETO/RICAL, Adj. figurative; be- RHI 
longing to rhetoric. J a 


Te RHETO'RICATE, V. A. [rbetericr, Wh th 
Lat.] to play the orator by making uſe ot ne: 
figurative expreſſions and addrefling the paſ- 
ſons, 

RHEUM, s. [rheume, Fr. grupea, Gr.) 
a thin — matter ouſing particularly 
through the glands near the mouth. 

RHUMA “TIC, Adj. proceeding from 
rheum, or a watery humour belonging e 
the rbumatiſm. den tl 

RHEUMA'TISM, S. [pruparioper, Gr. ec 
in Medicine, a painful diſtemper ſome tima an ; 


moveable and ſometimes fixed, on the a 
$ 


* 


RH O 


ving s part of the body, reſembling the 
cile, . 
HIN E. a great river of Europe, which 
at | Wh its ſource in Mount Guthard, in the 
ed. at of the Griſons, and in the Upper 
| to Neue. After it has croſſed part of Ger. 
1 y and the Netherlands, it divides into 
ri» branches, one of which preſerves the 
her, Ne of the Rhine, and proceeds to Joſe 
» re. in the ſands below Leyden, The other 
x the name of the Lech, and falls into 
des, Merwe 5 miles N. W. of Dordrecht. 
gaſſes by a great number of towns and 
rom es in its very long courſe. | 
RHINE, the lower circle of, is one of 
des; Wh nine provinces which now compoſe the 
ire of Germany. It extends from the 
at.] Nie of Suabia, which bounds it on the 8. 
in a zt of Weſtphelia, which lies to the N. 
urſe Witte E. is the lower part of the circle of 
Ac- W& Upper Rhine, and that of Franconia, 
To ee the W. the upper part of the circle 


the Upper Rhine, Lorrain, and Luxem- 


. ry. It contains the eleQorates of the pa- 
n a ite of Mentz, Treves, or Tricrs, and 
ence {Wſlogne, The elector of Mentz is the di- 
any 


br. 
RHINE, the circle of the Upper Rhine 
me of the nine provinces of the empire 
Germany, and is divided into two parts, 
t Upper and the Lower, The Lower 
nprehends the territories of the landyraves 


RIB 


rocks, on which there are two towers built 
to defend the paſſage. It was in this place, 
as is generally believed, that the famous co- 
loſlus ſtood, which was of bronze, and 70 
cubits high. It was reckoned one of the ſe- 
ven wonder of the world, for a ſhip with all 
its ſails might paſs between the legs. It was 
thrown down by an earthquake; and when 
the Saracens became maſters of this iſland in 
f65, they knocked it in pieces, with which 
they loaded goo camels, The knights of 
Jeruſalem took it from the Saracens in 1309, 
and kept it till it was taken from them by 
the Turks as above. It is the only town in 
the iſland, and is looked upon as an impreg- 
nable fortreſs, being ſurrounded with triple 
walls and double ditches. It is inhabited by 
Turks and Jews, for the Chriſtians are 
obliged to live in the ſuburbs, they not be- 
ing iuff:red io be within the walls in the 
night-time. Lon. 46 o. lt. 36. 24. 

RHO'MB, S. one. Fr.] romhur, Lat. 
geg, Gr.] in Geometry, a qu. drangular 
ſigute, having its our hides equal, and con- 
liſting of parallel lines, with two oppoſite 
angles acute and two obtuſe, 

KHONE. a large river of France, which 
has its ſource in Mount Fourche, which is 
on the confines of the bailiwick of Su iſſer- 
land, and runs croſs the Vallais, the lake, 
and the city of Geneva. After which it ſe- 
varates Breſle from Savoy, and from Dau- 


| 


| 


Helſe-Caflel, Darmſtadt, and Rllinfichd, 
e counties of Naſſau, Solms, Hanaw, 1ten- 
yg Seine, Wied, Wigenſtein, Hatzfeld, 
Waldeck, together with the abbeys of 
ud and Hirſchfeld, and the imperial towns 
Francfort, Fridburg, and Wetzlaw, The 
per part of the circle of the Upper Rhine 
to the W. of that river, and con- pre- 
nds the biſhopricks of Baſle, Straſburg, 
pre, and Worms, with the dutchy of 


, -ponts. 
arts bruck, Falkenſtein, and Linenge, ard 
mu- e imperial towns of Worms and Spire. 


ice, Lorrain, and Savoy, were formerly 
the circle, but now they do not belong 
Germany. The directors are the biſhop 
| Worms and the count of Sponheim, 
RHINO'CEROS, S. fem , and xe. 
] a beat in the Eaſt Indies, covered 
th thick ſcales, and having a hora growing 
near its noſe, 

RHODES, S. an iſland of Aſia, on the 
fide of Natolia, and in the Mediterranean 
a, being about 40 miles in length, and 15 
I breadth, The air is good, and the ſoil 
pretty fertile, but badly cultivated, It is 
nous for having been the reſidence of the 
ugs of Jeruſalem, till the year 1523, 
den the Turks got polleſſion of it. The 
Piecipal town is of the ſame name, which 
ban archbiſhop's ſee, and has a good har- 
Nr, with a narrow entrance between two 


Phiny as far as Lyons, where turning dir 
8. it enters Lyonnois and Languedoc, whi 
are to the W. and Dauph ny with Provence 
; which lie to the E. aud then it proceeds to 
' diſcharge itſelf into the Mediterranean Sea, 
| by ſeveral mouths, It receives ſeveral rivers 
* its pallage, and waſhes ſeveral towns, 
namely, Sion, Geneva, and Seyſill, where 
it begins to be navigable for boats; from 
thence it paſſes Bely, Lyons, Vienne, Tour- 


1he counties of Sponheim, non, Valence, Viers, Pont St. Eſprit, 


Avignon, Reaverire, Taraſcon, and Arles. 

R HU'BARB, S. [rhabarbara, Lat.] a 
medicinal purgative root, 

RHY'ME, S. [rime, Sax. gude, Or. ] an 
harmonical ſucceſſion of ſounds, The con- 
ſonance of verſes wherein the laft ſyllable 
of one line has the ſame ſound as that of 
another, Figuraflvely, peotry. A pocm, 
Rhyme or reaſon is a proverbial expreſſion for 
number or ſenſe, 

To RHY'ME, V. N. to have the ſame 
ſound. To make verſes. 

RHY'MER, S. a maker of rhymes; 2 
verſifier. 

RIB, S. [ribbe, Sax.] an arche“ one, 
ſuſtaining the inſide of the thorax, , 
there are twelve. Any piece „t 
ether matter uſed to (trengihen 1. 
ſhip, &c. 

RVBALD, S. [wibeuld 
a looſe, tough, mean, or biucQ..} 


* 


„ 0 


— 
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 RYVBALDRY, 8. [riba!d, Fr.] mean, 
lewd and brutal language. 

RI'BAND, S. rubande, ruban, Fr.] a 
filler or narrow ſlip or web of ſilk worn for 
ornament. 

RIBBED, Adj. having ribs. 

RI'B3ON, S. Sce RIBBAND. 

RICE, S. [oryza, Lat.] an eſculent grain 
cultivated in the Indies, of an oval figure, 
and covered with a huſk like barley. 

RI'CH, Adj, [ricca, Sax. riche, Fr.] weal- 
thy; abounding in money, lands, or other 
lleſſions, applied to perſons. Splendid, 
valuable, ſumptusus; applied to dreſs. Hav- 
ing any quality in great quantities, or to 2 

reat degree. Fertile, applied to ſoil. Fruitful. 

RICHES, S. Wag Fr.] money or 
poſſeſſions. A ſplendid or ſumptuous ap 

carance. 

RICHLY, Adv. in a ſplendid, wealthy, 
plenteous, or aboundant minner, Truly; 
uſed in an ironical ſenſe. | 

RI'CHNESS, S. the quality of abonnd- 
ing in money, poſſeſſions, finery, or feiti- 
liry. Abundance, or perfection of any qua- 

lity. 

RICK. Sce RExx. 

RICKETS, S. [rackitis, Lat. from gay; 
Gr.] a diſtemper in children, wherein their 
joints grow knotty, and their limbs uneven. 

RID, pret. of Rix. 

To RID, V. A, [hriddan, Sax.] to ſet 
free from danger or trouble; to deſtroy. 

RID DANCE, S. deliverance from dan- 
ger, encumbrance, trouble, or any thing one 
is glad to be freed from. 

RI DDEN, participle of Rive, 

RIDDLE, S. [redels, Sax.] an enigma ; 
a queſtion, or problem, expreſſed in obſcure 
terms, in order to try a perſon's wit. Any 
thing puzzling or not eaſily ſolved, A coat ſe 
or open ſieve, from hridd{c, Sax. 

To RI'DDLE, V. A. to ſolve or expliin 
a riddle. To ſift by a @garſe ſicve. Neuterly, 
to ſpeak obſcurelyr. 

To RIDE, V. N. [preter. rid or rode, 
part. rid or ridden; redan, Sax. ] to travel on 
horſeback, or in a carriage drawn by horſes ; 
to be borne ; not to walk. Figurat-vcly, to 
travel in, or be borne, by any v+hicle. To 
manage a horſe; to be ſupported in motion. 
To be on the water; applied to ihipping. 
Actively, to manage a perſon inſolently and 
at will. 

RVDGE, S. [brigg, Sax.] the top of the 
back. The rough top of any thing, alluding 
to the vertebræ of the back. Ground thrown 
up by the plough, The top of the houſe, 
or roof, rifing to an acute angle. The 
wrinkics, or riſing of fleſh in a horſe's mouth, 
running ve from one fide of the jaw to 
the other. 

To RIUDGE, V. A. to form a ridge. 
 RIDGEL, RYDGELIN, S. a ram balf 
caſtrated. 


* 


R 1 


[ 


RVDICULE, S. Fr. rebculum, T at. ] * 
which provokes laughter, by repreſenting .. 
16493 or thing in a comic, ridiculous, c; off $1G 
light. nel. 

o RIDVCULE, V. A. to expoſe 3 
laughter, by repreſenting as odd or uncoutf 21G 

RIDICULOUS, Adj. [ridicule, Fr. ble 
culus, Lat.] worthy of laughter. Exc ALC 
contemptuous mirth. bed. 

RVDING, S. a diſtrict, viſired by MRI 
officer, Rs 

RIF, S. [ryge, rige, Sax.) an eſculeMliich « 
grain differing from wheat in having ae thi 
ter, opake, and more large and nic 
grain. Med 

RIFE," S. [y, Sax. if, Belg.) atio 
vailing; abouncing; generally appfid Nat © 
contagious diſtempers. ane 

To RI FLZ, V. A. [er, refer, Fr.) RL 
rob or plunder; to pillage. To B 

RVFT, S. a clift, or beach, RI'N 

To RIFT, V. A. to cleave, or ff che t 
Nenterly, to burſt upon. To belch. 7thir 

RIG, S. the top of a hill falling on eg RIM 


ſide, from briggh, Sax. and bripgar, I 
back. To run or play one's rig; is to 
merry upon, or ridicule. 
To RIG, V. A. Kron brigg, Sax. 
drefs.; to fir with tackling, 
RVGGING, S. the {ails or tackling of 


dle or 
RIN 
atſide 
To R 
uk or 
RIN 


ft. p. ; cular | 
Fo REGGLE, V. A. [properly «:i:;Whrn as 
to move backwards 2nd forwards. 1d by 
RI'GHT, Adj. [It, Sax.] proper, cite 


ſuit:hle or becoming, oppoſed to wrong; ir 

opp ſed to erroncous. Paſſing a wo 

judgment. Honeſt or juſt, Happy or to 

tunate, applied to fide. That fide of a j 

ſon which is oppoſed to the left. Strait, 
oſed to crooked. Perpendicular, 

RVGHT, Interject. well done; anc 
preſſion of 2pprobation, 

RIGHT, Adv. in proper, juſt, or tr 
manner. In a direct line. In a preat. 
gree z generaily uſed in titles, as gt 
nouravle, right reverend. 

RIGHT, S. juſtice; ro wrong. Freed 
from error, Juſt claim or that which | 
longs to a perfon. Property, interef!, 


bouſat 
To R 
25 br 
ike th 
bply v 
tell, 

ikle, 

vilowed 
RUN: 
nd of 
RI'N 


ly, 

RUN 
mall ri1 
RUN 


privilege, a prerogative. The fide opęefrcular 
to the left. To rights, implies ſtrait, or i gi 
direct line; but after ſer, deliverance f To | 
Error, n.] te 

To RIGHT, V. A. to do zuſtice to, ap out 
relieve from wrong. | RI'O” 


RIGHTEOUS, S. [ribteiſe, Sax. jul 


f bd loof 
honeſt ; virtuous ; leading a life conform 


itious 

ble to the rules of morality or religion. EA con 
table; honeſt ; uncorrupt. To R 
RI'GHTEOUSNESS, S. virtue; go, fe 
neſs; juſtice. Behaviour in general gf, mar 
ble to the laws or morality and religion, 110 
RIGHT FUL, Adj. having juſt right v 
claim, Honeſt or juſt. To R 


RIC: 


mall ring or circle. 


RIP 


RI'GID, Adj. [rigide, Fr.] ſtiff or not to 
bent, Severe or inflexible, Sharp a 


vel, 

161 DIT, S. ihe ſtate of being ſliff. 
ifnels of appcatance. Want of an cai) 
(Race i 

KI'GIDLY, Adv. in à ſtiff, ſevere or in- 
* dle manuer. 

RI'GLIDNESS, S. ſeverity not to be ſoft- 


ned. 


RIGLET, S. [regulet, Fr.] a flat, thin, 
gare piece of wood, applied to thoſe of 
hich the frames of pictures are made, be- 
ne they are moulded. 


RIUGOUR, S. iger, Lat] cold; ſtiffneſs. 


RIS 


aſunder any thing ſewed by a knife. Te 
tear in pieces ; to lacerate. To take away 
from by cutting. Figuratively, to diſclufe 
or bring to view any thing induſtriouſly con- 
cealed. 

RIPE, Adj. { Sax. riip, Belg.] brought te 
perfection by time and growth. Reſembling 
ripe fruit, Finiſhed. Brought to the point 
of taking effect, uſed with for. Qualified 
by gradu+l improvement, 

To RI PE, V. N. to grow fit for uſe by 
time. To be matured. Activeiy, to make 
ripe, 

To RVPEN, V. N. to become perfect, or 
fit for uſe by growth, time, or gradual im- 


Medicine, a convulfive ſhuddering with a 


nctaeſs. Rage or cruelty. Hardneſs. 
RILL, S. [rivulus, Lit ] a ſaall brook. 
To RI'LL,YV,. A. to run in ſmall ſtreams, 
RIM, S. [rima, Sax. ] a border or margin 
the top of a vellel, That which incircles 
thing. Th 
KUME, S. [him, Sax.] hoar froſt. A 
dle or chink, trom rhea, Lat. 
RIND, S. [rinde, Belg.] the bark, huſk or 
aide covering of vegetables. 
ToRUND, V. A. to (trip of its bark, 
uk or outſide covering. 
RING, S. [ bring, Sax ] a circle; an or- 
cular line, A circle of gold or other metal 
vn as an ornament, A circle of metal to 
Id by. A circle made by ſtanding round, 
circular courſe, A number of bells, 
bouſand of bells, A ſound. 
To RING, V. A. [Preter and Part. Paſl, 
5 bringen, Sax. ] to ſtrike bells fo as to 
ike them found, To encircle. To fit or 


bply with rings. Neuterly, to ſound, like 


tell, To make bells found. T'o ſound or 
axle, To be filled with a bruit or report, 
lowed by of. 
RING UOVE, S, [ rhingelduyve, Teut.] a 
ad of pigeon. 
RINGLEADER, S. the head of a riotous 


J. . 
RINGLET,S. ſa diminutive of ring] a 
A curl. 
RUNGSTREAKED, Adj. marked with 
cular ſtreaks, 

RING WORM, S. a circular tetter. 

To RINSE, V. A. [ rinjer, Fr, renſer, 
n.] to cleanſe by walhing; to waſh the 
ap out of cloaths. 

RI'OT, S. [He, old Fr. ricto, Ital.] wild 
dd looſe mirth, or feſtivity. An uproar or 
tous tumult. To run rizt, is to act with- 
t controul or reſtraint. 

To RIO f, V. A. to revel; to abandon 
dees ſelf to pleaſure. To feaſt in a luxuri- 
manner. To raiſe a ſcdition or uproar, 
RVOTOUS, Adj. [rioxteux, Fr.] luxuri- 
. Wanton. Scdicious or turbulent. 
ToRIP, V. A. [CH, Sax. ] ta cut 


' provement. 
ation of cold. Severity of conduct, or 
nt of condeſcention and compliance. | grown ; fit for uſe, or perpect. 


Actively to make ripe. 
RIPENESS, S. the ſtate of being full 


KIPPON, a town in the W. riding of 
Yor kihire, with a market on Thurſdays, and 
6 fairs on Thurſdiy after January 24, on 
Thurſday after March 21, on May 12, and 
' 13, Holy Thurſday, firſt Thurſday after 
Auguſt 12, and November 22, for horſes and 
lhecp. It is ſeated on the river Tore, over 
which there are two bridges, and is an ancient 
place, famous for its religious houſes. It is 
at preſent a large well built corporation, ſends 
two members to parliament, and has a church 
as magnificent as a cathedral, acorned with 
three lofty ſpires. It is 26 miles N. W. of 
York, 190 N. N. W. of London, and is 
noted for its manufactures of hard ware, 
particularly ſpurs, Lon. 16. 19. lat. 54. 12. 

To RI'>E, V. N. { Preter. 76%, Part. riſen, 
from riſan, Sax. ] to get up from the ground. 
To change a recumbent to an erect poſture, 
Jo get up from a ſeat, or after a fall, To 
ſpring or grow up. To be.advanced with 
reſpect to rank or fortune, To ſwell, To 
amend. To come into notice. To begin to 
act. To appear to view, followed by 72. 
To quit a ſiege. To be excited or produced, 
followed by ir, and applied to the mind. To 
make an inſurretion, To be rouſed, or 
excited to cion. To riſe up for, is to under- 
take the defence of a perſon: 7% riſe up 
againſt, is to attack, To elevate, applied to 
ſtile or ſentiments, To be revived after 
death, 

RISE, S. the act of riſing or getting up 
from any ſeat, or from the ground. Aſcent. 
A place that aſſiſts a perſon in aſcent. An 
eminence. The firſt appearance of the ſun 
above the horizon. Encreaſe in any ſreſpect. 
Beginning or original. Encreaſe of ſound. 

RISIBVLITY, S. [from % the qua- 
lity of laughing. 

RI'S!BLE, Adj. [ Fr. rifbilis, Lat.] hav- 
ing the faculty of laughing, Ridiculous or 
fit to excite laughter. 

RISK S. [riſque, Fr.] hazard, or chance 
of falling into danger or receiving ham. 


To RISK, V. A to expoſe to danger; to 
hazard. 
RIIE, 


R OA 


RFT E, S. [rit, Fr. ritus, Lat ] a ſolemn | 
aQt of religion; an external ceremony. 

RITUAL, Adj. done according to ſome 
religious inſtitution z according to external 
ceremony. 

RVTUAL, S. a book containing the 
rites or ceremonies of divine worſhip. 

RVVAGE, S. [Fr.] a bank, coaſt, or 
fore, 

RIVAL, S. [rivalis, Lat.] one who is 
in purſuit of the ſame thing as another. 
One who ſtrives at the ſame time as another 
to gain a woman's affections. One who en- 
deavours to ſurpaſs another, A competi- 


tor. 

RI'VAL, Adj. making the ſame claim. 
Purſuing the ſame object. Emulous. 

To RIVAL, V. A to oppoſe or endea- 
vour to gain ſomething affected by another. 


To endeavour to equal or excel. Neuterly, | 


to be competitors. 

RIVALRY, S. competition, The ſtate 
of two perſons who endeavour to ſurpaſs 
each other, or to attain the ſame thing. 

RIVALSHIP, S. the ſtate of a perſon 
who endeavours to attain the ſame thing as 
another. 

To RI VE, V. A. [part. river, from 
ryft, Sax. ] to ſplit or force aſunder, by 

riving in ſomething blunt. Neuterly, to 
be ſplit. * 

To RIVEL, V. A. [perifled, Sax.] to 
contract in wiinkles. | 

RI'VEN, participle of R1ve, 

RIVER, S. [rivicre, Fr.] a current of 
water which riſes from a ſpring, and flows 
in a long and narrow channel, larger than 
a brook, 

RI'VET, S. [river, Fr.] a pin uſed in 
faſtening any thing conſiſting of two or more 

jeces, and clenched at both ends. 

To RYVET, V. A. to faſten by a pin 
clenched at both ends. To faſten ſtrongly. 

RVVYUIET, S. {rivulus, Lat.] a ſmall 
way, or ſtream of running water, A ſtream- 
et. : 

RIXDO'LLAR, S. ſilver coin ſtruk in ſe- 
veral parts of Germany, worth 4s, 6d, ſter- 
ling. 

ROACH, S. [rutulus, Lat.] a freſh water 
_ fiſh, noted for its ſimplicity, 

RO/AD. S. ſrade, Fr.] a large path or 
way,. travelled by carriages. A place where 
ſhips may anchor A journey; from ride. 

To RO AM, V. N. [romigare, Ital.] to 
wander at lui ge, or without any ſettled pur- 
poſe. To rove, Actively, to range or 
wander over. 

RO'AN, Adj. [rowen, Fr.] of a prey, ſor- 
re“, or black colour, with grey or white 
ſpots, thickly interſperſed. 

To ROAR. V. N. !rarzn, Sax. ] to 
wake a loud noiſ-, applicd to that made by 
a liva or other wild beat, Io make a great 


3 


ROC 


outcry in diſtreſs, To ſound or make 
loud noiſe, applied to the wind, 

RO AR, S. the cry of a lion or ot; 
large beaſt, An outcry in diſtreſs. A d. 
— or noiſe of merriment, Any loy 
noiſe. 


8 
To RO AST, V. A. [pereflodb, Sax. roaf 


ed, rotin, Fr. roften, Teut. raſh, Sclav. ang 


Carn. %, Boh. roſzt, Pol. raftrum, La, 
— or gridiron ; to raft,” as Johnſon db 
erves, originally fignifying to dreſs on 

gridiron] to dreſs mcat on a ſpit which tut 
round before a fire, To drets before a fir 
To heat any thing violently. Fipguratively 
to put in a paſſion or rovoke. To rule (t 
_ is to govern, manage, or preſide ove 
Johnſon obſerves, that it was original 
written rift, which ſignified a tumu!!, an 
then implied to direct the rabble. 

ROB, 8 [Arab. ] juice made thick, 

To RO'B, V. A. [rober, old Fr. rl 
Ital.] to take away or deprive unlawful 
and by force. To be robbed, is to loſe 
thing by violence, or by ſecret theft; but i 
the active voice, to b, is applied only to t 
taking any thing away by open vio che 
and to ſteal, to the taking any thing aw; 
by ſecret theft, To plunder. 

RO'BBER, S. a thief : one who depriv: 
another unlawfully of his property. 

RO/BBERY, S. theft committed eithe 
by open force or privacy. 

RO'BE, S. [robbe, F.. rob ba, Ital.) 
gown of ſtate worn by perſons of diſtiuQon 
A gown worn by infants. A gown worub 
\ giris before they put on mantuas. 


To ROPE, V. A. to cloathe in a tobe 


an dreſs in a pompous manner. To in 
velt. | 

RO'BINREDBREAST, S. a bird ſo nan 
ed from the colour of its hreaft, 
 ROBU'ST, ROBU'STEOUS, Adj. 
bus, Lat.] firong-made ; finewy ; vi 
rous. ©** Robuftious to no purpdſe.” WM: 
Violent, Requiring ſtrength. Robuſſia 
now obſolete, 

ROBU'STNESS, S. the quality of bein 
made ſtrong. Vigour. 

ROCAMBO LE, S. a kind of wild g: 
* 
RO/CHE-ALLUM, S. [reche, Fr. a rock 

the pureſt kind of allum. 

ROCHESTER, a city of Kent, with 
markets, on Wedneſdays and Fridays, 20 
two fairs, on May zo and December 11, 
horſes, bullocks, and all forts of commoc 
ties. It is ſeated on the river Medway, 0 


which there is a very handſome ſtone bridgt 


with ſtrong iron work on the copings. J 
governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, * 
12 common-councilmen, and ſends tv 
members to parliament, It is an anche 
place, and was formerly much larger th. 


at preſent. Its caſtle rendered it of gicat it 
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ROC 


k 

; prtance 3 but it is now in ruins 3 and there 
„ here alſo ſome remains of a priory. It 
„ 2 biſhops ſee, and has a handſome cathe- 
dul, with three pariſh churches, built with 


fone and flints. It ,gontains about 700 
houſes, and abont 2 habitants. It con- 
{ts of only one principal ſtreet, which is wide 
nd paved with flints. The houſes are — 
rell built with brick, and inhabited by tradeſ- 
men and inkeepers: it has alſo four narrow 
freets ; but no ſort of manufactory is carri- 
don here. It has two free ſchools, one 
alled the Kings, and the other the city 
khool. There is here alſo an almshouſe for 
ic poor travellers, who are ſupplied with a 
ſupper, a bed, and breakfaſt with four-pence to 
arry them forward on their journey ; but they 
ne to ſtay no longer than one night, Stroud 
vat the W. end of this place, and Chatham 
ache Eaſt, It is 2 miles N. W. by W. 
of Cinterbury, and 30 S. E. by E. of Lon- 
lon, Lon. 18. 9. lat. 51. 22. 
ROCHESTER, (John Wilmot, earl of 
ws ſon to the famous Henry, lord Wilmot, 
ter wards eart of Rocheſſer) who was fo 
ry inſt umental in the preſervation of 
Charles II. in his flight from Worceſter, 
there he was defeated by Cromwell, the me- 
morable wit, who is the ſubjett of this arti- 
de, was born in 4648, and was educated firſt 
Burford free ſchool ; from whence, in 1659, 
he was admitted a nobleman of Wadham 
tllege in Oxford, He afterwards travelled 
mo France and Italy; and at his return 
frequented the debauched court of Cha. II. 
were his natural propenſities to vice were 
dot likely to be curbedor cured : here he was 
brit made one of the gentlemen of his ma- 


of Woodſtock Park, In the winter of 1665 
e went to ſea, under the earl of Sandwich, 
wo. commanded 'a fleet employed in the 
wr with the Dutch. — Wilmot beha- 
Avery well in the attack made on the ene- 
yin the Port of Bergen in Notway, and 
zued a high reputation for courage, which 
be af erwards loſt in an adventure with tbe 
1 of Mulgrave, who called him to an 
rtount for ſome words which he was 
ported to have ſpoken too freely of 
i: earl, — Wilmot accepted the challenge; 
wut when he came to the place appointed, 
erlined coming to action; urging that he 
„ ſo weak with a certain — rm 
found himſelf unfit to fight.— un- 
ky affiir entirely ruined his N 10 


"ults ; which will ever be the caſe when 
"ce people know a man's weakneſs in this 
pet. — His reputation for wit, however, 
kept him from totally ſinking in the 
non of the world; but, on the other 
nd, his exceflive debaucheri-* were every 
uy more and more completing the ruin of 
bs conſtirution; and the natural vivacity 
No. XXII. 


ety's bed · chamber, and then comptroller 


4 


. 
ROC 


of his imagination being ſtill more inflamed 
with wine, made his company ſo eagerly co- 
veted by his gay aſſociate, that they were 
ever contriving to engage him deeper and 
deeper in extravagance and intemperance, in 
order that they might be the more diverted 
by his humour, —All this ſo entire:y ſubdu- 
ed him, that, as he afterwards acknowledged, 
he was for five years together continually 
drunk ; not, indeed, all the while under 
the viſible effect of liquor, but ſo inflamed 
in his blood that he was never cool enough 
to be maſter of himſelf —There were two 
principles in the natural temper of this lively 
and witty nobleman, which hurried him in- 
to great exceſs; a violent love of ſenſual plea» 
ſure, and a diſpoſition to extravagant mirth, 
The one involved him in the groſſeſt de- 
baucheries, and the other led him to man 
odd adventwes and frol cks; ſome of whic 
are related in the ſeveral accounts that have 
been publithed of his life, but we have not 
room to repeat them here. As to his genius, 
his principal turn ſeems to have been towards * 
ſatire; but, being in this reſpect as licenti- 
ous as in every. thing elſe, his fatires 
uſually degenerate into mere libelgg in 
all which, he had fo peculiar a ta n 
mizing his wit with his malice, that all 
compolitions are eafily known, Ia re- 
gard to his other poems, which have * 
ſo uſually admired for their wit, as well 
for their obſcenity, they are too indelicate to 
deſerve any particular notice. It is a com- 
pliment juſtly due to the more refined taſte 
of the preſent age, to ſay, that ſuch groſs 
productions no longer pleaſe, or can be even 
endured, —They ate indeed, as a moral bard 
ſtrongly expreſſes it, more apt to put out 
than to kindle the fire. — Hs tragedy of Va- 
lentinian, however, and ſome other pieces pub- 
liſhed by Tonſon, ſhew that he was not in- 
capable of more ſerious and more innocent 
productions. 

By conſtant indulgence in ſenſuality, he 
entirely wore out an excellent conſtitution, 
before he was 30 years of aye.— In October, 
1679, when he was ſlowly recovering from a 
diſeaſe which had proved ſufficiently power- 
ful to make a ſerious impreſſion on him, he 
was viſited by biſhop Burnet, on an inti- 
mation that ſuch a viſit would not be diſ- 
agreeable. Tt is natural to ſuppoſe that the 
good bilhop has mide the moſt of this affair, 
We. have- only his account of the mattes ; -- 


and, as far as that account may be relied 


Sp6n, he made a perfect convert of this il- 


"wr courage, and ſubjefted him to'farther: apo 


*Tuſttious profligate ; fo that he who lived the 
life of a libeitine and an ath&ſt, died the death 
of a good chriſtian and a fincere penitent, 
How far, however, that peniience which is 
ext-1ted by afflition, ab the horrors of an 
approaching diſſolution,” cin be cſtcemed ge- 
nuine, or effectual, N a queſtion which it 


V u f ny would 


* 


ROG 


would not be very proper to diſcuſt in this 6 
place. Lord Rocheſter died in July 1680, 
of mere old age, before he had completed his 
330 year; quite worn down, ſo that nature 
ad not ſtrength even for a dying groan.— 

He left behind him a fon namad Charles, 
and chree daughters; the ſon died the year 
after hi: father, ſo the male line ceaſing, the 
title of the earl of Rocheſter was transferred 
by the king, to the family of Hyde, in the 

rſon of Laurance, a younger ſon of Edward 
Earl of Clarendou. 

RO'CHET, S. [Fr. rocc, Sax.] a fur- 
plice. A fiſh. 

ROCK, S. [recc, Sax. roche, Fr ] a vaſt 
maſs of ſtone. . protection or 
defence. A diſtaff, from rucca, Span. ſpin- 
rock, Belg. robka, af 


To ROCK, v. A. {rocquer, Fr.] to ſhake 


or move backwards and torwards. To move 
in a cradle in order to procure ſleep. Kigu- 
ratively, to lull or quiet. Neuteriy, to move 
too and fro in a cradle, To ſhake violent- 


ly. 

RO CKDOE, S. a ſpecies of deer, which 
breeds chiefly on the Alps, and is remark- 
able for irs ſwiftneſs, 

Rock US, 8. a name given by lapi- 
daries to the garnet, when of a very ſtrong, 


but not a deep red, with a fair calt of the} 


blue. 

Rocker, 8. [rochetro, Ital.] an artifi- 
elal firework, being a cylindrical paper filly 
ed with nitre, charcoal, ſulphur, gunpow- 
der, &c. which being faſtened to a ſtick, 
mounts in the air, and then burſts, In Bo- 
tany, a plant, 2 

RO'CK-WORK, S. ſtones fixed in mor- 
tar in imitation of a rock. | 

RO'CKY, Adj. full of rocks. Reſemb- 
ling a rock. Stony. Hard, or obdu- 
rate. e 

RO, 8, [roede, Belg.) a long twig. 
Anything long and ſlender. A ſcepter. An 
inſtrument for meaſure, A meaſure con- 
taining ſixteen feet and a half, A bundle of 
birchen twigs uſed in correcting children, 
Correction. 

RO'DE, Pret. of RIDE. 

RODOMONTA'DE, 8. an empty noiſy 


| bluſter ; doaſt; or brag. 


To RODOMONTA'DE, v. N. to brag; 
to boat. 
RO'E, S. [ra, ra deer, Sax,] a ſpecies of 


deer. The female of a buck. 


ROE, 8, [properly roar, or rone, as ſpelt 


antiently, from raun, Dan.] the eggs or | mance, 


ſpawn of fiſh, 4 
ROGA'TION, S. [Fr.] a litany or ſup- 
plication. The Rogation week, is that itn- 


mediatcly preceding Whitſunday, and is 
fo called from three faſts, held on Mondayſ as it is at preſent, and yet it is one of 


Tueſday, and Wedneſday, named Rogation 
days, from the extraordinary prayers and 


proceſſions then made for the fruits of the 


| 


| 


earth; or 28 a preparation for the devotion 
of Moly Thurſday. 4 


ROM 


ROGUE, 8 [Skinner derives it fron 
rogue, Fr. impudent, or from range, Heb, 
or gaxee, Gr. wandering beggar, A 
vagrant. A villa or thief. Ufed likewif 
to carry the idea of flight tenderneſs and 
waggery. A wag. 

RO'/GUERY, S. knaviſh, or arch tricks 
wapgery- 

RO'GUISH, Adj. knaviſh ; flightly mi 
chievous. Waggith ; vagrant; fraudulent 
wanton. 

To ROVST, or ROI'STER, v. 
[rifter, Iſl.] to behave in a turbulent at 
bluſtering manner ; to bluſter, a 

ROVSTER, or ROI'STERER, S. a tur 
bulent, brutal, or bluſtering fellow. 

To ROLL V. A. rener, Ft.] to mov 
any thing by volutation or a ſucceſſive appli 
cation of its different parts on the ground 
To move 1 thing round upon its ax 
To make a thing move in a circle, T 
wrap round ab- ut. To enwrap. To for 
into round maſſes by rabbing on a ſurfac 
To pour in a ſtream or waves, Neuterly, 
move or be moved by a ſucceſſive appliciti 
of its parts on any ſurface, To run « 
wheels. To move or ſwcll like a wave, 
move in a tumultuous manner, To f 
tuate. T 

RO'LL, S. the act of rolling or movi 
by a ſucceſſive application of its parts on | 
ground, Any thing rolling. A maſs mat 
ronnd, from rouleau, Fr. A round or cyl 
drical body, uſed in breaking clods. A pu 
lic writing, from rotulus, Lat. alluding tot! 
ancient method of rolling writings on 
tick. A regiſter, catalogbe, or chronic 
Part or office, from role, Fr. a warrant. 
kind of ſmall loaf, ſo called from its figure 

ROLLER, 8. [roulrau, Fr.] any thi 
turning on its own axis. A heavy ſtone 
level ground. A bangage or fillet. 
| RO'LLINGPIN, S. a round piece 
m_ tapering at each end, uſed in roli 
paſte 
 RO'MAGE, S. [ramage, Fr.] a tumult 


buſtle. An active ſearch. L 
ROMA'NCE, S8. ſroman, Fr. rome: ed 

Ital.] a ſtory or nar-ative of fictitious ade Feat 

tures, In common ſpeech, a fition; Wl. larg 


lie. 

| To ROMANCE, v. A. to ſpeak fil 

hoods. To lie. To forge, 
ROMA'NTIC, Adj. reſembling 2 

Wild. Improbable. Fanuc 


Falſe. 

ROME, a famous city of Europe, wi 
was founded 750 years before the binh 
Chriſt. It was formerly three times 3s |i 


largeſt an * '1andſomeſt cities in F vrope 
has 28 gates, 300 towers, and 28 * 


churches, 6 bridges over the Tiber, 
4 ' 


ROM 


it 150,008 inhabitants, There are a 
many monuments of the ancients ; 
h as hs, obeliſks, amphitheatres, 
ues, colums, mauſolcums, aquedudts, 
untains, catacombs, pagan temples, and 
numphal arches, beſides a prodigious num- 
; of fine ſtatues. T'heÞope has three ſu- 
b palaces, namely, that of the Vatican, 
nich ſtands by St. Peter's church, where 
e relides in winter, They reckon 560 a- 
ments in it, and three galleries, one a- 
we another. The garden has delightful 
ks, groves of orange-trees, water-works, 
pl many other fine ornaments, His ſum- 
xer-houſe is built on Mount Cavallo; 
nd the third is the palace of the La- 
ran, which is near the church of St John, 
dere they crown the popes, St. Peter's 
urch is the largeſt in all Chriſtendom ; and it 
veruſted within aud without with marble 
is 840 feer in length, 725 in breadth, 
oin height, and 2083 in circumference ; 
4 popes have died ſince it began to be built; 
id it has coſt twenty-three millions of 
weng. In the great ſquare before this 
durch, there is an obecliſk of granite, 80 
in height without the pedeſtal, which is 
feet high. The church of St. John Late- 
1is the cathedral of the biſhop of Rome, 
2djoining to it is the Scala Santa, which 
$28 ſteps of white marble, on wh.ch every 


xe mult aſcend on their knees, becauſe th 
end it is the neee en ip I the 
lace of the high prieſt Caiphas. The Ro- 
da is very remarkable tor having no pil- 
and it was a temple of the ancient Ro- 
ans, called the Pantheon. It is now dedi- 
ted to the Virgin Mary, and all ſaints ; 
about two years ago the roof unhappily 
in, to the great damage of that ancient 
mfure, The library of the Vatican is 
te largeſt and moſt complete in the world, 
ſpecially ſince that of Heidelberg was carried 
Rome above 100 years ago. There is a 
lt number of manuſcripts in all languages, 
d of all ages, beſides excellent pictures by 
be beſt maſters. Rome is divided into 14 
uds, called Rione; and the caſtle of St. 
ngelo is ſufficient to keep the whole city in 
e. It is built near the river Tiber, is 
ked with five baſtions, and defended by 
great number of cannon. In the middle 
large tower, called the Mauſoleum of 
iran, and was built by him for a ſe- 
bre. Here they keep the archives and 
ſure of the church; and there is a ſub- 
ean paſſage to it from the Vatican. 
cre are a great number of magnificent 
Wices, the moſt remarkable of which are 


| 
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maids, women that have bad huſbands, and 
repenting proſtitutes, The univerſity called 
the Sapienza, is not much frequented ; but 
the Jeſuit's, called the Roman college, has a 
pretty large number of ſtudents. Rome is 
ſaid to take up as much ground as Paris 
within the walls; but then it is not all inha- 
bited, for there are many gardens and vine- 
yards. The inhabitants are ſaid to be ver 
polite, and very far from bigotry, thoug 
the contrary might be expected. Rome is 
very well ſupplied with water by their mag- 
nificent aquedudAs and fountains ; and there 
is plenty of all forts of proviſions, with a 
great variety of wines; but they have ſet 
prices upon every thing by the magiſtrates.” 
It has been ſeveral times taken, pillaged, and 
burnt, by the Goths, Vandals, and other na- 
tions, and laſt of all, by the emperor Charles 
V. which is the reaſon it has Joſt ſo much 
of it ancient ſplendor. It is ſeated on the river 
Tiber, which runs through a part of it, and 
it is 670 miles S. E. of Paris, 450 S. W. of 
Vienna, S. by E. of London, 875 8. 
by E. of Amſterdam, 625 S. by W. of 
Cracow, 750 N. E. of Madrid, and 750 
N. W. of Conſtantinople. Lon. 30. 20. 
lat. 47. 54. 

RO'MISH, Adj. __ Rome] popiſn. 

RO Mp, S. an awkward girl fond of [port 


or play. Rough or rude play: 
To ROMP. V. N. to play in a noiſy, 
rude, boiſterous, or wanton manner. 

RO'NDEAU, S. [Fr.] an antient kind 
of poetry, generally conſiſting of thirteen 
verſes, divided into three couplets ; at the 
end of the ſecond and third the be- 

inning of the firſt is repeated in an equivocal 
enſe. 

ROOD, 8. a meaſure containing the 
fourth part of an acre. A pole, or a mea» 
ſure of lixteen feet and a half, in long mea» 
ſure. The croſs, from rode, Sax. 

ROOF, S. [| hrof,, Sax. ] the cover or 
of a houſe, The vault or inſide arch whic 
covers a building. Figuratively, the palate 
or upper part of the mouth. 

To ROOF, V. A. to cover with a roof, 
To incloſe or entertain in a houſe, . 

ROOK, S. [ brec, Sax. ] a black bird re- 
ſembling a crow. A mean man at cheſs, 
from rocco, Ital. Figuratively, a cheat or 
ſharper. A trickiſh fellow. 

ROO'KERY, S. a nurſery for rooks, 

ROOM, S. [rumis, Goth.] ſpace; ex- 
tent of place. Space or place unoccupied, 
Paſſage or ſpace for paſſing. Space or 
opportunity free from obſtruction. An 
apartment in a houſe; place of another ; 


ſe of Farneſe and Borgheſe. But what is 
remarkable as any thing at Rome, are the 
(pitals where they take care of the poer, 


at are houſes of charity for widows, old 


e ſick, and the unfortunate ; here are not [taining much 
ily hoſpitals for each particular nation, but [extent. 


ſtead. 

ROO'MAGE, S. ſpace or place. 

OO MINEss, s. the quality of con- 
extent or vacant ſpace ; ſpace; 


Uu2z ROO'MY, 


ROT 

ROOM, Adj. wide ; ſpacious; large. 

ROO'ST, S. U, Sax.] a pole on 

- which a bird ſits to ſlcep. The act of ſleep ; 
applied primarily to fowls, and figuratively 
to men. 

To ROO'ST, V. N. [raeflen, Belg.] to 
fleep as a bird, To lodge. 

RO OT, S. [II. r, Swed, raed, Belg.) in 
Botany, that part ofa plant which reſt on the 
ground, imbibes the juices of the earth, 
and tranſmits them to the plant or ſtem for 
nutrition, Figuratively, the bottom or lower 
part. A plant whoſe roots are eaten. The 
original, firſt cauſe or anceſtor. An impreſ- 
ſion, or durable effect and refidence. In 
mathematics, a quantity conſidered as the 
baſis of a higher power. In} Grammar, 
a primitive word, from whence others are 

de ived or compounded, . 
To ROO'T, V. N. to fix the root, or 
ſtrike far inte the earth. To turn up the 
earth, Actively, to fix deep in the earth. 
To impreſs or fix deeply, To pull up by 
the roots; to root up; to tuin up out of 
the ground, To deſtroy entircly or extir- 
pate; uſed with out. 

R OO” LED, Adj. fixed firraly and deeply; 
radical. 

RO'PF, V. N to draw out into threads, 
or viſcous filaments ; to conciete in glutin- 
ous filaments. 
 RO'PE, S. [rap, Sax. reep, Bglg.] a cord 
made of hemp; a ſtring ; a halter. Any 
row of things hanging down, ** A rope of 
anions, . 

 RO'QUELAURE, S. [Fr.] a long cloak 
uſed by men. 

'RO'SARY, S. a bunch or ſtring of heads 
on which the Romaniſts number their 

rayers. 

ROSE, S. [Fr. reſa, Lat.] a flower, whoſe 
petals are placed circularly and expand in a 
beautiful order; of which the ſpecies are 
many. T9 ſpeak under the roſe, is to diſcloſe a 
ſecret, or reveal any thing which will is not 
to be diſcovered afterwards. 

RO'SIN, S. fee RESIN, which is the 
molt proper ſpelling. A juice of the pine, 
To RO'SIN, V. A. to rub with roſin. 

RO'SSEL, S. light land. 

RO'STRUM, S. [Lat.] the beak of a 
bird or ſhip, A ſcaffold or pulpit, whence 
orators formerly harangued. A pipe which 
conveys liquor into the receiver in common 
alembics. A pair of crooked ſciffors uſed in 
dilating wounds. 

RO SV, Adj. [roſeus, Lat.] reſembling a 
roſe in bloom, beauty, fragrance, or colour. 
To ROT, V.N. [| rotan, Sox, ] to putrefy, 
or loſe the coheſion of its parts by fermen- 
tation, Actively, to corrupt or make putrid. 
ROT, S. a diſtemper among ſheep, A 
putrid decay | 


— 


— — 


| ROU 
act of whirling round. The tate of hey 
whirled round. A turn or ſucceſſion, ' 

RO'TE, S. [routine, Fr.] a hatp; a hre 
Words utte by mere memory without 
meaning. Memory of words without un 
derſtanding them. | 

RO'THER-NATLS, 8. nails with! 
full heads, uſcd in faſtening the irons o 
rudders of ſhips. . 

RO'TTEN, Adj. corrupted or pute 
Carious. Figuratively, wanting firmne{s 
ſolidity or honeſty. 

ROTTERDAM, a Iirgs, ſtrong, hand 
ſome, and rich town in the United Province 
in Holland, with one of the fineſt harbours 
in the Netherlands, which renders it a placy 
of great trade. It is the moſt confiderab) 
place in Holland, for largeneſs, for thy 
beauty of its buildings, for trade, and fo 
riches, next to Amlterdam. Indeed thi 
whole city may be ſaid to be a harbour, ther 
is ſuch a number of fine deep canals, that wil 
dear the greateſt ſhips, and they may unloz 
them at the very doors of their magazines 
The town is governed by a regency, conſiſt 
ing of 24 counſellors, and 4 burgo-maſters 
There arc a great many hanſome building: 


Leute. 
To 


aſneſs 
Coarſe 

R OL 
lind 


and the toun-houſe, the bank, thoſe of th@Q@noot! 
E. India company, and the arſenals, are eb: 
magnificent, It is more frequented by BF te 
tiſh merchants than Amſterdam, becauſe t. d. 


Quick, 
zerve 

RO! 
| rund 
which ; 
om pal 
revolut 
valk p 


ice goes away ſooner, and becauſe a ſing| 
tide in two or three hours will carry a velle 
into the open ſea. The Engliſh and Scotc 
have each of them a church here. Eraſmu 
was born here, and his ſtatue in bronze i 
ſtill to be ſeen. It is ſeated on the river Maeſe 
13 miles S. E. of the Hague 30 S. S. W. o 
Amſterdam, 9 N. W. of Dort, and 22 S. W 


of Utrecht, Lon. 22. o. lat. 51. 57. wy dif 
ROTU'ND, S. [ rotonde, Fr. rotundus, Lat. RO. 
round or circular, Spherical, In a cir 
ROTU/NDITY, S. [rotondite, Fr.] H , 


quality of being round. Spharicity ; circuWvout ; 


larity. RON 
ROTUNDO, S. 11 Ital.] a buildingCireul: 
of a round form both on the outſide and i To f 
the inſide; like the Pantheon at Rome. rele, 
To RO'VE, V. N. [ro/er, Dan. ] to ume fig 
ble, range, wander, or walk about with ing. 
any particular determination. Actively, Mess. 


0 whi 
eut. 

ROU 
indirect 
ROU 
lt, I 
irteen 


wander over. 
ROVER, 8. a wanderer; a rambl 
A fickle or inconftant perſon, A ranger. 
robber or pirate. 
RO GE, S. { Fr.] red paint. 
ROU'GH, Adj. [pronounced ruff, brubp 
Sax.] rugged ; having inequalities on 


- ROT 'TION, 8. Lrr. rotatio, Lat.] the 


* " 


ſurface, oppoſed to ſmooth. * Auſtere, appli_ht{ind of 
ed to the taſte, Harſh, applied to ſound. & RO. 
vere or void of civility, ineligant of man ue em t 
applied to behaviour. Hard- featured. Nen of 
finiſhed or poliſhed. Terrible. Coarſe, Tem RO“ 
peſtuous, applied to weather. g Pn in 


R O U : ROW 

To ROU'GHCAST, v. A. to form with-] To ROU'SE, V. A. to wake from reſt, 
; nicety, or in a careleſs or inelez» at man- To excite to action or thought, To drive 
4, with inequalities on its ſurtace, To] a beaſt trom its laire. Neuterly, to awake 
m any thing in its firſt rudiments. from ſlumber. To be excited to thought or 
ROU'G HCAST, S. a rude model; a form | action. 

r rudiments. A kind of p'aſter very un- ROT, S. ret, Belg. rette. Teut. ] a ela- 
en in its ſurface, decauſe mixed with peb- morous or tumultuous crowd. Figuratively, 
les, &c. | a clamour or buſtle. Contuſion ot an army 
ROU'/GH-DRAUGHT, S. a draught of | defeated, . 

thing performed without care or nicety; a] To ROUT, V. N. to aſſemble in tumul- 
wght in its rudimeats. tuous and clamourous crouds. Actively, 10 


is 
D To ROUGHEN, V. A. to make rough. defeat, diſſipate, or diſpeile by defeating. 
and Wſeuterly, to grow rough, RCW, S. [reib, Teut.] a rank or file; a 
ince To ROU'GH-HEW, V. A. to form in a| number of things ranged in a line. 
eure and carcleſs manner. To ROW, V. N. [riwvan, rewan, Sax.] 


ROU'GHNESS, S. ſuperficial aſperity. to make a veſſel move on tlic water by oars, 
quality or ruggedneſs of ſurtece. Aulte- | AQtively, to drive or help forward by ars. 

jy, or aſtingency, of taſte. Harſhneſs of ROWE, [ Nicholas, Eſq;] fon to John 
und, Severity, or want of civility and ele- | Rowe, Eſy; ſerjeant at law, was born at 
ance of behaviour or treatment, Violence | Little Berkford, in Bedtord(hire, Anno 1673. 
operation, applied to medicine. An un- His education was begun at a private ſchool 
wiſhed or unfiniſhed ſtate. Want of ele- in Highgate, from whence he ws removed to 
pace in dreſs or appearance, Tempeſtu- Weſlminfler ſchool, where he was pericfted 
une ness, formine's, applied to weather. | in claſſical literature, under the famous ſevere 
Cat ſeneſs of features. | Dr. Buſby. — He's father deſiening him for 
ROUND, Adj. (rend, Fr. rende, Ital, ] his own profeſſion, entered him, at 10 years 


ing-MWMlindrical, circular, ſpherical, orbicular, | of age, a flacent of the Middle Temple.— 
f1h@nooth, applicd to the ſound of periods, He ſoon made a great progreſs in the law, 
ven et broken, applied to numbers. Large, ap- g and might have made a great figure in that 
Br eto price. A good round ſum.“ Fair, | profeſſion, if the love of poetry and the 
t (d, open or honett, followed by deating. | Belles lettres had not too much attracted his 
ine ick, applicd to motion; plain; without | attention, —At the age of 25 he wrote his 
velleWhricrve ; followed by with, firſt tragedy, the Ambitious Step- Mather; 


ROUND, S. a circle ; a ſphere ; an orb. The great ſucceſs of which made him entwe- 
| rundle or ſtep of a ladder, The time in | ly lay a{ide ll thoughts of the Jaw. — His ta- 
which a thing paſſes through the hands of a} lent was altogether for tragedy; ail his 
pmpany, and comes back to the firſt, A | pieces of that kind bein juſtly etterved tor 
wolution. A diſcharge of muſyqnetry. A the poetry and ſentiments, although they are 
nlk performed by an officer in ſurveying | by many deemed faulty in reſpect to the 
wy diſtrict ; from rende, Fr. piots, which, in'general, are too thin and 
RO'UND, Adv. every way; on all ſides. | ſimple.— B ing a great admirer of Shake- 


| a circle or revolution, from en rend, or a | ſpear, he gave the public an edition of his 
Hund, Fr. in a circular manner ; round; plays; to which he prefixed an account of 
bout ; not in a direct line. that great man's life. But the moſt conſide- 
RO UND, Prep. about; on every ſide of. | rable of Mr. Rowe's performances, was u 
Cireularly about. All over. tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia, which he 
To ROU'ND, V. A. to ſurround or en- juſt lived to finiſh, but not to publiſh ; for ir 
ele, To make circular or ſpherical, To did not appear in print till ten years after his 

raiſe figures to a relief, To move about any | death, 
ding. To make ſmooth ; applied to pe- His attachment to the muſes, however, 
hods. Neuterly, to grow ta a circular form. did not entirely unfit him for buſineſs; and 
o whiſper, formerly ſpelt reun, from runen, | when the duke of Queenſbury was ſecretary of 
eut, To go rounds. ſrute, ke made Mr. Rowe his undet- ſccretaty 
RON DABOU T, Adj. ample, extenſive, | for public affairs: Fut, after the duke's 
udircft, looſe. death, the avenues to his preferment being 
ROU'NDEL, ROU'NDELAY, S. [en- llopped, he palled his time in retirement 
le, Fr.] a kind of poetry confſting of | during the teſt of Queen Anne's reign. On 
hirteen verſes, eight of which are of one the acceſſion of Geo. I. he was made Poet 
und of rhime, and five of another. Laureat, and one of the Land Surveyors of 
ROUNDHEAD, S. a puritan, ſo named] the Cuſtoms in the Port of London. He was 
om their cuſtom cnce prevalent among | alſo clerk” of the council to» the Prince of 
dem of cropping their hair round. Wales, and the lord chancellor Parker made 
RO'UNDHOUSE, S. the conflable's pri- him his ſecretary for the preſentations ; but 
pn in which diſorderly perſons are confined. | he did not long enjoy theſe promotions, for 
"+ hh 50%. | he 


RUB 
he died in 1715, in the 45th year of his age. 
His dramatic pieces are, | 

1. The Ambitious Step-Mother, Trag. 

2. Tamerlane, Trag. 

3 Royal Convert. Trag. 

4. Fair Penitent. Trag. 

5. Jane Shore Trag. 

6. Lady Jane Grey. Trag. 

7. Ulyſſes. Trag. 

8. Thc Biter. Comedy. 

The laſt piece did not meet with the ſame 
ſucceſs that he had with is tragedies; for 
his genius by no means ſuited the comic 
muſe. Mr. Rowe w:s twice martied; had 
a fon by his firſt wife, and a daughter by the 
ſecond. He was a handſome, gentcel mau; 
and his mind was as amiable as his perſon, 
He lived beloved, and at his death, had the 
honour to be lamented by Mr. Pope, in an 
epitaph which is printed in Pope's works, al- 
though it was not affixed ona Mr. Rowe's 
monument, in Weſtminiter- Abbey, where 
he was interred in the Poet's corner, oppo- 
fate to Chaucer, | 

ROW'EL, S. [rouille, Fr.] the pointed 
part of a ſpur turning on an axis. A ſeton 
or rol! of hair, ſilk, &c. put in a wound tv 
promote a diſch:rge. 

To ROWEL, V.N. tv pierce or wound 
with @ ſpur. 

RO WEN, S. a field kept up till after 
Michzelmas, that the coin left on the ground 
may ſyrout into green. 

RO'WER, S. one that moves a boat by 


Oars. 

RO'YAL, Adj. frotal, Fr.] kingly; becom- 
ing a king. Figuratively, noble; illuſ- 
trious. 

RO'YALIST, S. [Fr.] an adherent to a 


king. 

ROYALTY, S. [royalte, Fr.] kingſhip ; 
the character, office, ſtate, or enſigus of 4 
king; emblems of royalty. 

RO'YNISH, Adj. (-4gneux, Fr.] paltry, 

ſcurvy, mean. 
To RU'B, V. A [rbubio, Brit. rub, Perf | 
to ſcour ; to wipe; to clean or ſmooth any 
thing by paſſing ſomething upon it. To 
touch, ſo as to wear off ſome of the ſurface. 
To move one body upon another, Figura- 
tively, to hinder by colliſion. To remove 
by friction. Uſed with dien, to clean or 
curry. Uſed with up, to excite or awaken, 
Neuterly, to fret or wear by friction. To 
. poliſh, Uſed with of, or tbreugb, to ſur- 
mount or get through difficulties. 

RU'B, S. an hindrance or obſtruction. 
Collifion. The act of rubbing. Inequality 
of ground, which hinders a bowl in its courſe. 
A difficulty, or cauſe of uneaſineſs. 

_ RU'BBAGE, or RUBBISH, S. ruins or 
fragments made in building, A confuſed 
mals. Anything worthleſs. 


RUF 


paſſes one thing hard over the ſurſace 


another. Any thing uſed to rub with, Te 
games out of three A conteſt. A whetſton . 6 
RUBICAN, A6j. [Fr.] bay, ſorrel, . 
black, with a light grey or white on th T7 
flanks, applied to the colour of a horſe. awd 


RU'BBLE-STONE, S. a ftone ſo cally 
from its being rubbed or worn by the watc 
at the latter end of the deluge. . 

RU'BICUND, Adj. [rubicundus, Lat 
inclining to redneſs. 

R U'BIED, Ad). {from ruby] of the colo 
of a rudy. 

RUBRIC, S. [rubrigue, Fr. rubrica, Lat 
direction printed in the common prayer ar 
law books, fo ter med becauſe originally prin 
ed and written with red ink. 

R U'BIFORM, S. [ruber and forma, Lat. 
having the torm of red. 

RUBY, S. [ruber, Lat.] a precious ſong 
of a red colour, next, in hardneſs, to thi 
diamond. Redneſs, Any thing red, A 10 
pimple. A blotch. A blain. 

RU'BY, Adj. of a red colour, 

RC“ DER, S. [roeder, Belg ] an infln 
ment at the ſtern of a veſſel by which it 
courſe is governed. Figuratively, any thing 
that guides, governs, or diretts, 

RUDDINESS, S. the quality of approact 
ing ti» rednels, 

RUD)DLE, S. red earth. 

RU'DDY, S. {:u ids, Sax.] pale red; a 
E to red, Otange- coloured. Ye 
ow. 

RU'DE, Adj. [rede, Sax.] rough, ſavaye 
or of uncivil, tumultuous behaviour. Bui 
ſterous. Ha'ſh, Untaught. Unpoliſhed 
Rugged or ſhapcleſs; bucved. Artlel 
Pertormed merely without ſtrength, withou 
art. 
RUDELY, Adv. in a coarſe, rough, 0 
unſkilful manner. Boiſterouſly. 
RU'DENESS, S. want of civility, ele 
gance, or inſtruction. Violence. Stormineſ 
or rigour. Artfulneſs 
RU'DENTURE,S. [Fr.] in Architec 
ture, the figure of a rope or ſtaff, where 
_ the flutings of columns are uſually fi 
up. 
| RU'DESBY, S. a rude and uncivil fel 
OW. 
RU DIMENT, S. [ Fr. rudimentum, Lat. 
the firſt principles or elements of a ciency 
or education. The firft, inaccurate and un 
poliſhed draught or beginning of any thing 
To RUE, V. A. [reew/ian, Sax. ] to gie 
for, to regret, or lament. 
RU'E, [Fr. buy, Brit.] an herb call 
herb of grace. 
RU'EFUL, Adj. fad or mournful; woful 
ſorrowful. 

RUELLE, S. [Fr.] a circle; an 
bly at a private houſe. *. 
U'FF, S. a linen ornament ed-a0 
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RU UL 

nerly worn round the neck. A ſmall 
"6, ſo called from the roughneſs of its 
les. A ſtate of roughneſs. 

RUFFIAN, S. Cane, Ital. raffien, Fr. 
had, ruffver, Dan. to pilfer or plunder ; 
[talian ſeems to be the beſt derivation, 
t Johnſon thinks reugb better] a perſon 
murders for hire. A murderer, robber, 


boiſterous and miſchievous fellow. 
RUFFIAN, Adj. brutal; vage; boiſ 


vous. 

To RU FF IAN, V. N. to rage or raiſe 
ults. 

To RU FFLE, V. A, ten, Belg.] 
contract into wrinkles, (oe: rough. 
0 put out of form, To diſcompoſe, ap- 
ed to the temper. To ſurprize. To throw 
ether in diſorder, To contraQt in plaits, 
euterly, to grow rough or boiſterous. To 
mer To be in contention, 

RUFFLE, S. plaited or gathered linen 
om as an ornamen: on the wriſtband, 
ited 1k or other ſtuff worn as an orna- 
ent at the bottom of the ſlecve of a wo- 
uns gown. A diſturbance, tumult, con- 
tion, or commotion, applicd to the mind 
RU'GGED, Adj. [ruggee, Swed.] full 
unevenneſs and inequalities on the ſurface. 
ithout ord-r. Savage or brutal, applied 
temper. Stormy or boiſterous, applied to 
ther. Rough or harſh, applied to ſound. 
rly, ſour, diſcompoſed, applied to the 
Rough or ſhaggy. 

RU/GGEDNESS, S. the quality of being 
ugh, aſperity. 

RU'GIN, S. a nappy cloth. 

RUIN, S. ine, Fr. ruina, Lat.] the 
or deſtruction of cities, edifices, or 
ouſes. The remains of a building that is 
oliſhed. Loſs of happineſs or fortune. 
ſtruction; miſchief or bane. 
To RUIN, V. A. [ruiner, Fr.] to demo- 
d or deftroy, To ſubvert, To deprive of 
appineſs or fortune, To impoveriſh. Neu- 
ly, to fall down; to run to a ſtate of 
ay and deſtrution, To be impoveriſhed. 
Jo tall in ruins. 

To RUINATE, V. A. to ſubvert, de- 
10 demoliſb, or involve in poverty and 
iſery. 

RUINA TION, S. ſubverſion, or de- 
ruttion. ** Ruination of towns,” Camd. 
molition. 

RUINOUS, Adj. [ruineux, Fr.] fallen 
to ruin or irreparable decay; pernicious or 
ſtruftive ; baneful. 

RULE, S. Irene, Scot. from regula, Lat.] 
wernment or ſupreme command. An in- 
rument by which lines are drawn. A can- 
n or precept by which the thoughts or 
ons are directed. Propriety or regular ity 
f behaviour, 

To RU'LE, V. A. to govern, to manape, 
controul with power and authority. To 


| 


RUN 


RULER, S. a governor ; one who has 
authority to command or forbid. An inſtru- 
ment uſed in drawipg lines. 

RU'M, S. an old and antiquated author. 
A kind of ſpirits diſtilled from ſugar, 

To RU'MBLE, V. N. — Belg.] 
to make a hoarſe, low, and continued noiſe. 

RUMINANT, Adj. Fr. ruminans, Lat.] 
having the property of chewing the cud, 

To RU'MINATE, V N. [rumizatus, Lat.] 
to chew the cud, To muſe, or think on,, 
Aftively, to chew over again. To me ditate 
or muſe on, over and over again, 

RUMINA TION, S. {ruminatio, Lat.] 
the property or act of chewing the cud. Fi- 
guratively, meditation on the ſame thing. 
Reflection. 

To RU'MMAGE, V. A. [from ranmen, 
Teut.] to ſearch, or plunder. Neuteriy, to 
ſearch places. 

RU'MMER, 8. [raemer, Belg.] a cup; 
a drinking glaſs having a foot and an orbi- 
cular cavity 

RU'MOUR, S. [rumeur, Fr.] fame; a 
flying report, not well eſtabliſhed. A bruit. 

o RUMOUR, V. A. to ſpread a report. 
To bruit. 

RU'MP, S. [rumpf, Teut.] the end of 
the back bone. The buttocks. 

To RU'MPLE, V. A. [romfelen, Belg.] 
to wrinkle, cruſh, or diſorder, To contract 
into incqualities. 

RU"MPLE, S. [rympelle, Sax. ] a pucker, 
or plait made by nephgence and careleſineſs. _ 

To RUN, V. N. (isa, Goth.] to 
move the legs ſwiftiy, ſo that they are both 
of the grouad at once, at every ſtep.) To 
run about, to uſe the legs in moving; to 
move in a hurry. To paſs with a quick 
motion, To run upon, to attack or ruſh 
violently. To take a courſe, applied to 
ſhips. To contend in a race. Uſed with 

„to make an eſcape or leave unexpect- 
edly. To ſtream or flow, applied to liquors. 
To he liquid, or meit. To paſs; to go 
away or vaniſh, To move in any direction. 
To mention ; to drop a looſe hint or ſpeak 
of in few words. To be buſied upon; ap- 
plied to the mind, and uſed with on, or upon. 
To have a favourable reception or ſucceſs f. 
a continuance, To paſs into a different ſtate, 
To run over, to be exuberant. To diſcharge 
matter; applied to wounds. To fall into a 
fault by hurry. To mix with, or blend ; 
uſed with into. To have a general tendency. 
Uſed with Her, wo ſearch, or go out of the 
way for. To run azvay with, to hurry along 
without cooſent. 5 in with, to 
cloſe, comply, or agree. Uſed with c, to 
be continued. To run over, to be ſo much 
as to flow over; to be fo full as to be over- 
Haun. Uſed with ent, to beat an end To 
{pread or ſhoot exuberantly ; to expatiate. 
To run Reinl, to enveigh largely ag, int; 


% 


tle by ruls. Neuterly, to exerciſe power 
authority in governing. 


to be waſted or exhauſted, AQtyely, to melt 
or 


RUS 


or caſt ; applied to metals. Applied to for- 


tune, to hazard, riſk, or venture. Followed 
by againſt, to drive violently againſt, Uſed 
with back, to trace backwards in thought. 
To run down, to chaſe till weary ; figura- 
ratively, to cruſh or overhear. Uſed with 
over, to relate or conſider in a curſory man- 
ner. To run through, to (tab or pierce with 
a weapon, ſo that the point appear at the 
contrary (ide. | 
RU'N, S. the act of running. Courſe, 
motion or direction. Flow or cadence, ap- 
plied to verſe. Uncontroled courſe or hu- 
mour. Long reception ; continued ſucceſs. 
Clamovr, followed by againſt. An incloſure 
for deer or other animals, from runne, III. 
At the ling run, ſiguiſies in the end, or at 


RU/NAGATE, S. an apoftate; a rebel; 
a fogitive, or one who deſerts from his 
country and religion, 


RUNAWAY, S. one who timorouſly flies 


from danger; a fugitive, 

RUNDLE, S. a roun4 or ſtep of a ladder, 
Something put round an axis. 

RUNDLET, S. a ſmall barrel, 

RUNNER, S. one that runs, A racer. 
A meſſenger. A perſon employed by a 
banker or newſmonger to collect money or 
news abroad. A ſhooting ſprig. One of the 
ſtones of a mill. | | 

.RU'NNET, S. [ gerunnen, Sax. curdled] 
a liquor made by ſteeping the ſtomach of a 
calf in hot water, and uſed in curdling milk. 
Sometimes, but improperly, ſpeltrenrer. 

RUNT, S. any ſmall animal below the 
natural growth, 

RU*PTION, S. [ruptio, Lat.] a breach. 

RUPTUR#, S. [Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] 
the act of breaking; the ſtate of being 
burſten. A breach of peace, or act of hoſ- 
tility. A preternatural eruption of the gut. 

RU'RAL, Adj. [Fr. ruralir, Lat.] coun- 


try; ſuiting the country; belonging to, ex- 


iſting in, or reſembling the country. 

RU'SE, S. [Fr.] a little ſtratagem, wile, 
or trick. 

; RU'SH, S. [riſe, Sax.] a plant growing 
in marſhy grounds, Any thing proverbially 
worthleſs 

To RU'SH, V. A. ſhruſen, Sax.] to move 
violently and unexpectedly. To go on with 
tumultnous rapidity, 

RU'SH, S. a violent courſe or motion, 

RUSHLIGHT, S. a candle made of a 
rulh (tripped of its bark for a wick, and 
dipped in tallow. 

RU'SK, S. [riſc, Sax. ] hard or rough 
bread made for (tore, A kind of cake eaten 
with chocolate, 

RU'SSET, Adj. [ reuſſet, Fr. rufus, Lat. 
of a reddiſh brown ; uſed by Sir Ifaac Newton 
for grey. Corſe, ruſtic, or homeſpun. 

RU SSE, S. a coarſe count: y drefs, 


RUS 


RU'SSET, or RU'SSETING, S. a n; 
given to ſeveral ſpecies of pears or apples o 
account of their colour, 

RUSSIA, S. the empire of, is a ly 
country, partly in Aſia, and partly in E 
rope, bounded on the N. by the Frozen da 
on the S. by Great Tartary, the Caſpian 5 
and Perſia ; on the E. by the fea of apy 
and on the W. by Poland and Swede 
There were three countries that had 
name of Ruſſia, namely, Red Ruſſia, whit 
now belongs to Poland, White Ruſſia, whic 
comprehends the great dutchy of Lithuani 
and Black Ruſſia, otherwiſe called Muſcoy 
which is a large country. This emp 
taken all together, that is, with the ch 
queſts made in Afia, may be likened to 
1quare, whoſe ſides are 2coo miles e- 


lhe ſeas of Ruſſia are, the Baltick, th tot 
White Seu, the Frozen Ocean, the B. = 
Sex near the frontiers of Turky, and t r 
Caſpian Sea. There are alſo five large river _ 
namely, the Nieper or Borifthenes, ub — 
runs between Lithuania and Poland, t. . 
Wolga, which runs through the midde i ** 
the country, and falls into the Caſpian Se — ; 
the Don, which after ſeveral turnings run x 
into Little Tartary, and falls into the ſea wy ; 
Aſoph ; the Dune, which running nol... I 
ward falls into the White Sea, and the Ol = : 
which running N. falls into the Frag © © 
Ocean. It may eaſily be conceived that WWf'*** 


country of ſuch vaſt extent muſt lie in d 
ferent climates, and that the foil mult 
very different. The moſt fertile part is nc 


the frontiers of Poland; inſomuch that 12: ＋ 
inhabitants are able to ſupply their ney! = 


bours with corn: the N. part is not on! 


more cold, but very merſby, and cet he 
with foreſts, inhabited chiefly by wild bez! 18 { 
Beſides domeſtick animals, there are vt == 


beeves, rein-deer, martens, white and blac 
foxes, weaſels, ermins, and ſ:hles, who 
ſkins moke the beſt furs in the world; 


alſo hyænas, called by the Ruſſians, Rok N V 
mecha, which fgnifies gluttons, for en 
are voracious animals; thoſe that kunt thei”. Tt 
creatures for their ſkins, uſe no fire-arm = 


for fear of ſpoiling them. The ſeas, the ok 
and the rivers, ſupply the inhabitants vit 
large quantities of fiſh, of which they di 
part, and fell to the Ruſſian monks, The 
are a vaſt number of flurgeons, and in ſom 
places they have melons which weigh 1 
pounds; they had very few vines, bf 


| 


Peter the Great cauſed them to be planted rea 
different places. In Ruſſia there are 2 that 
large quantities of cotton and filk, wii” wt 
which they make all forts of ſtuſts; th 1 t 
other merchandizes are, ſkins, furs, Rui , th 
rather, talc, tallow, hemp, Reufſia-clot! N ure] 
honev, wax, and almoſt all the merchat him 
Jizes of China, India, Perſia, 1 urky, nt arch 
| ſome European countries, Itis divided nf and 

| Wee: only 


ntion 3 however, they take a 


n to their valour. 


RUS | 
fer Ruſſia, Eaſtean Ruffia, Muſeovite 
land, and Muſcovite Tartary; which are 


in ſubdivided into ſeveral provinces. The 
ubitants in general ate robuſt, well ſhaped, 


| of pretty good completion ; they are 
t eaters, and are very fond of brandy ; 
uſe bathing, but ſmoke no tobacco, 


he ſmoke ſhould diſhonour the images 


the aints, which they hold in great ve- 
t deal of 
made of the tobacco brought from the 
ine. Formerly no Ruſſians were ſeen 
foreign countries, and they ſeldom or 
r ſever ambaſſadors to foreign courts; 
now the gentlemen are more polite, and 
the intereſts of different nations. Their 
es are always very numerous, and their 
bries are to be attributed more to that 
They had no men of 
nor merchant ſhips, before the reign of 
xr the Great; and he firſt ſent a fleet into 
Baltick Sea againſt 'the Turks. They 
n employed their ſea-force againſt Swe- 
but a fleet of Engliſh men of war ſeat 
the Baltick is always ſufficient to keep 
m in awe. The empreſs Ann augmented 
forces ſo much by ſea and land, that in 
late war againſt the Turks and Tartars 
ad conſiderable ſucceſs. Since her reign 
n has undergone ſeveral revolutions ; 
the court had fo little policy, that after 
peace in 1939, they ſent home a great 
aber of German officers who had done 
great ſervice. Formerly the Ruſſian 
jen were ſhut up, and their dreſs was 
rediculous ; likewiſe a man never ſaw 
vife before the day of marriage: the 
en thought they were never beloved, 
5 their huſbands beat them very often ; 
ww the caſe is greatly altered, for they 
6 like the German women, and imitate 
manners, Their religion is that of the 
tks, and they depended formerly on the 
rk patriarch, who reſided at Conſtanti- 
When they baptize their children 


They uſe red wine at the ſacrament, 
fre it by ſpoonfuls mixed with crumbs 

d; and for eight days before the 
hunion they eat no fleſh, They will 
ilow Jeſus Chriſt to be an interceſſor, 
ay it is the Virgin Mary and St. An- 
that perform this office. They have 
*in their churches, and they believe 
un ſure of ſalvation in this life; for 
reaſon the priefts give a paſſport to 
that are dying, addreſſed to St. Ni- 
s, who is deſired to intreat St. Peter 
en the gates of heaven, as they have 
:d that the bearer is a good Chriſtian, 
church is governed by a patriarch, and 
him there are four metropolitans, and 
wehbiſhops Every prieſt is called a 
; and of theſe there are 4000 in Moſ- 
only. Formerly he was thought a 


RUS 
learned man who could read and write ; but 
Peter the Great undertook to introduce arts 
and ſciences; and in 1724 the firſt univerſity 
was founded that ever was in Ruſſia; and 
there is alſo an academy of ſciences at Peterſ- 
burg, ſupplied with ſome ot the beſt proteſ- 
ſors in Eurepe. The czar is an abſolute 
and deſpotick prince, and all his ſubjects are 
reckoned ſlaves; but this is felt moſt by 
tradeſmen and peaſants. There are 32 great 
councils, called in their language, Priceſdes, 
and each have their proper depattment. 
They can raiſe at any time an army of 
300,000 men, and they yenerally keep 
100,000 regular troops in pay. In the reign 
of the empreſs Catharine I. they h:d O 
galleys, on which they embarked 35,000 
men; but the harbour of Cronſlot has a 
very great effect, for the water being fteſh, 
veſſels cannot lie there long without rotting, 
The ordinary revenue cf this vaſt empire is 
20,000,000 of rubles, which is partly drawn 
from contributions, partly from duties on 
merchandizes, and partly from farms The 
orders of knighthood are, that of St. An- 
drew, St. Catharine, and St Alexander 
Newſki, which are all of late inſticution. 
The puniſhment of their criminals is very 
barbarous, nor have they always the privi= 
lege of a fair tryal, for they extort confeſ- 
fions by racks and tortures. The loweſt 
puniſhment is the knout, in purſuance of 
which the criminal is whipt with inſtruments 
that tear his fleſh, or beaten with cudgels till 
he is not able to itand. 
RU'ST, S. {Sax. ae, Belg.) the red 
ſcales of iron owing to moiſture. The calx 
or flower of any metal. Loſs of power by 
inactivity. Matter bred by corruption, of 
degeneration, 
o RU'ST, V. N. to have its ſurface 
corroded or. tarniſhed. To degenerate or 
grow inactive by idleneſs. Actively, to 
make ruſty, 


RU'STIC, Adj. [rufticus, Lat.] rural; 


I plunge them into the water up to the country ; rough; boiſterous, Rude or un- 


polite, Savage. Artleſs. Simple; plain 
or unador ned. 

RUSTIC, S. a clown, a ſwain, ot un- 
poliſhed countryman. in Architecture, 4 
kind of building in imitation of nature, par- 
ticularly, when the ſtones in the face of a 
building are hatched or picked with the point 
of a hammer. 

RU'STICAL, Adj. Cruffigue, Fr.] rough; 
boiſterous; brutal; ſavage; unpolite; rude. 
To RU STICATE, V. N. [rufticor, Lat.] 
to reſide in the country, Actively, to ba- 


niſh into the country, 


Lat.] the qualities of a perſon who lives in 
the country. Broadneſs of pronunciation; 
rudeneſs of manners. Rural appearance. 
Simplicity; artleſſneſs. 


RUSTINESS, S. the quality of being ruſty. 
X * 10 


RUSTICITY, S. [rufticite, Fr. rufticitas, - 


3 * 


To RU'STLE, V. N. [briſtlan, Sax. ] to x, and is likewiſe pronounced ſo when 
make a low noiſe like that ef ßlk, when uſed inſtead of eth, at the end of a verb. 
bruſhing ogainſt any thing; like that of trees| no noun fi 


when blown by the wind, or that of a hedge 
when pierced by a beaſt, 

RUSTY, Adj. covered or infected with 
ruſt. Imp1ired by inctivity. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, * of England, 
and the leait of them all, 15 miles in length, 
and 11 in breadth. It is bounded on the W. 
by Leiceſterſhire, on the N. by Nottingham- 
ſhire and Lincolnſhire, and on the E. and 
S. E. by Lincolnſhire and Northamptonſhire. 
It contains 2360 houſes, 19, 560 inhabitants, 
43 pariſhes, and two market-towns, and 
ſends only two members to parliament, 
wh ch are for the county. The air is very 
good, and the foil rich, producing excellent 
corn, and feeding a great number of cattle 
and ſheep The principal rivers are the 


Welland and the Guaſh, jn which are plenty 


of fih. The ſhire town is Oakam. 

Te RU'T, V. N. [rait, Fr. rutur, Ifl.] 
to have a deſite of coming together, applied 
to deer. 

RU'T, S. the copulation of deer, A hole 
worn by a carriage-wheel, from reate, Fr, 

RU'TH, S. [from rue] pity, ot com- 
paſſion. Mercy. 

RUTHLESS, Adj. eruel; pitileſs; bar- 
barous; uncompaſſionate. 

RU'TTISH, Adj. wanton or lecherous; 
Salacious; luſtful. 

RY'E, S. [ryge, Sax ] a coarſe kind of 
bread corn. A diſeaſe in hawks, 

RYE, a town in Sullex with two markets 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, but no fairs, 
It is one of the cinque ports, and is a hand- 
ſome well-built place, governed by a mayor 
and jurats, and ſends two members to par- 
liament It has a church built with ſtone, 
and a town-hall, and conſiſts of three ſtreets, 
paved with ſtone. One tide of the town has 
been walled in, and the other is guarded by 
the fea It has two gates, and is a place of 
conſiderable trade in the ſhipping way. From 
hence large quantities of corn are exported, 
and many of the inhabitants are fiſhermen. 
It is 24 miles S. E. by S. of Tunbridge, and 
64 on the teme point from London The 
wourh of the harbour is of late choaked up 
with ſand, which, if well opened, would be 
agood tation for privateers that eruize againſt 
the Fench 

RV'F-GCRA8S3, S. a kind of ſtrong and 
coarſe glaſs. 


| 


8 AC 


the 

ular ends with a ſingle 3, whe — 

ever a word ends with a ſhort vowel be 
s, the s is doubled, as in /efs. The bo Me 
of this letter is the ſame in the Gothic, & 
and Roman alphabets, and by inſpecting A; 
Runic may eaſily be traced from the Gros 
2, or the M inverted thus E. As an r 
breviature, it is ſometimes uted for ſociy 1 
fellow, or ſocietas, a ſociety, as F. R. on 
fellow of the royal ſociety ; and in medic lof 
preſcriptions for ſecundum, as S. A. fc: ; 
artem, i. e. according to art, Wo 
SABBA'TH, S. {from NY Haba 
day appointed for religious duties, and ae 
ceſſation from work, in commemoration Wk... 
God's reſting on the ſabbath day from "T 
work of creation; but kept by Chriftian cl 
commemoration of Chriſt's rifing from Me ot 
dead. The ſeventh day of the week. lui > « 
miſſion of pain and ſorrow ; ref, ing a 
SABBAO'TH, S. a name given to 0 i he 
in the voy icriptures, implying his omi ge 
tence, or ſole diſpoſal of the events of | 


and abſoiute government of the ange 
orders. 

SA'BINE, S. Fr. ſabina, Lat.] ap 

SA'BLE, S. [zidel/a, Lat.] fur. It it 
ſkin of a beaſt of this name, and is much 
ſteemed for its blackneſs, 

SA'BLE, Adj. [Fr.] black, Uſed chi 
by heralds and poets. 

SA'BRE, S. [Fr. ſcbe!, Teut. ſabel, Di 
a ſcimeter, or ſword with a convex cdze 
faulchion. 

SA'BULOUS, Adj. [ ſabulum, Lat.] 

3 gritty. 

SACERDO'TAL, Adj. ¶ ſaccrdetalis, 
belonging to prieſthood ; prieſtly, 

SA'/CHEL, S. a ſmall Jeathern fack 
bag, uſed by children to carry their books 

Sa CK, S. [ ſacc, Sax,] a pouch; ala 
bag. The meaſure of three buſhels; a! 
robe worn by women. A kind of fe 
wine, from ſec, Fr. Argue, a = of 
rocco. The act of ſtorming, plunden 
or pillage of a town, Pillage or plunder 

SA'CKBUT, S. [ ſachabuche, Span.) 
muſical wind inſtrument reſembling a tru 
pet in its uſe, but diffe;ing from it in tc 
or ſize, It is compoſed of four pieces, 
has frequently a wreath in the middle, an 
ſo contrived as to be ſhortened or length 
at will. 

SA/CKCLOTH, S. a coarſe cloth 
which ſacks are made; uſed formerly to 
worn in times of public faſting, lamenta 


durnfu 
SA'FE 


8 and mortifcation, bm d. 

SA CRAMENT, S. . ſacramentum, | inperot 

an oath or any other ceremony, produc" cape 

n corſonent and the eighteenth letter] trong nd laſting obligation. An ou "ka an 
: 3 of the rhabecr. In the beginning of and viſible gn of an inward ard {pin pantry, 
has one invariable fourd, but gr e, given unto us, ordained by 1 WFE 

n thc mini 1s fomctimes prozounced like himſelf, and recerved as a pledge to allu tough: 


Ar E! 


S AF 


the holy communion. 
(ACRAME!/NTAL, Adj, [Fr.] belong- 
o the ſacrament. - 

A'CRED, Adj. ¶ facre, Fr. ſacer, Lat] 
wart, or devoted, for holy uſes. Conſe- 
ud ; holy. Inviolable. | 

To SA'CRIFICE, V. A. [| ſacrifice, Lat.] 
offer” up any thing to heaven; to immo- 
To deſtroy, or give up, for the ſake 
ſomething elſe, To kill. To devote 
loſs. Neuterly, to make offerings to 
u; to offer ſacrifice. 

WCRIFICE, S. [Fr. ſacrificium, Lat.) 
i of offering to heaven. Any thing 
ned to heaven, or immolated. Any thing 
ned for the ſake of ſomething elſe. Any 
we dettroyed. 

A'CRILEGE, S. . ſacrilegium, Lat.] the 
we of taking any thing to himſelf dedicat- 
to divine woiſhip, The crime of pro- 
ing any thing ſacred, - The crime of rob- 
ig heaven. 

ARIS F, or SA'CRISTAN, S. [ ſacriſ- 
. a perſon that has the charge or 
e of the utenſils or moveables of a church. 
SACRISTY, S. { facrite, Fr.] an apart- 
at, or place, where the conſecrated veſſels 
moveables of a church are kept. 

AD, Adj, [though Johnſon confeſſes 
bignorance of the etymology of this word 
may perhaps be derived from ſot2va, Perl. 
ich lgnifies the ſame ; or from ſad, or 
d, Pol. Boh. Sclav. a ſentence, or from /ad, 
{ grievous or heavy; in which ſenſe ſad is 
d by Spenſer] full of ſorrow, grief, or me- 
choly, Grave; afflitive; dark; applied 
colour from ſchatte, Teut. a ſhadow. 
uvy, or weighty. ** More ſad than lump 
kad,” Fai ueen. 

To SA DDEN, V. A. to make ſad, ſor- 
ful, melancholy, or gloomy; to darken ; 
make coheſive, To make heavy. 
ADDLE, S. — Sax. ſadel, Belg.] 
ſeat placed on a horſe's back for a per 

lt on. 

To SA'DDLE, V. A. to cover with, or 
i a ſaddle. Figuratively, to load or 
Hen. 

obLEBACKED, Adj. hunch-backed; 
plied to men. Having the back low and 
head and neck raiſed ; applied to a horſe, 
ADDLER, S. a perſon that makes 
des. 

ADDNESS, S. the ate of a perſon in 
don; melancholy looks; ſeriouſneſs. 
wnfulneſs, or the appearance of gravity. 
AE, Adj. [y, Fr. ſaluus, Lat. ] free 
m dinger or hurt. Secwe 3 no longer 
inyerous, 

A'FE, S. a place to put viuals in, free 
m any danger of mice, Cc. A buttery ; 
pantry, 

A'FECONDUCT, S. conv 


z a guard 
ugh an enemy's country. 


paſs, 


ATEGUAR?, 8. defence or fecurity 


SAK 


the reception of ſuch grace. The eucha- from danger. A convoy. A paſs or warrant 


to paſs, A protection. 

SA'FENESS, S. the quality of being free, 
or exempt from danger. . 

SAFETY, S. freedom from danger or 
hurt, Cuſtody, or the Rate of being ſecured 
from eſcaping. 

SA'FFRON, s. , Fr. aaf ana, Ital. 
from ſaphar, Arab. it was yellow j a flower 
or plant which is uſed in tincturin g any thing 
yellow, Cc. 

SA'FFRON, Adj. yellow, of the colour of 
ſaffron, 

To SA'G, V. N. to hang heavy. AdQtive- 
ly, to load. 

SAGA/CIOUS, Adj. { ſegox, Lat, ] quick 
of ſent, or thought. Acute in making ob- 
ſervations. 

SAGA'CITY, S. [ ſagacite, Fr.] quickneſs 
of ſcent ; acuteneſs of diſcovery. Ihe fa- 
culty by which we find out intermediate 
ideas to diſcover the connection between each 
link of the chain, whereby the extremes are 
held together. 

SA'GE, S. . ſauge, Fr.] a plant. 

SA'GE, Adj. |Fr. ſaggio, Ital.] wiſe, 
grave, prudent. 

SA'GE, S. a perſon of gravity and wiſ- 
dom; a philoſopher. a 

SAGUTTAL, A9j. [ ſagitra, Lat.] be- 
longing to an arrow. In Anatomy, applied 
to a ſuture of the head, trom its reſembling 
an arrow. 

SA'GO, S. a kind of eatable grain. 

SA'IC, S. { ſaica, Ital. ſaique, Fr.] a Tur- 
kiſh veſſel proper for carrying merchandize. 

SA/ID, pret. and part. pal. of Sa v; a- 
forcſaid ; ſhewed. 

SA'IL, S. { ſeg/. Sax.] a piece of expand- 
ed canvas, which catches the wind, moves a 
veſiel on the water. In Poetry, a wing; a 
ſhip or veſſel. To frike ſail, is, to lower the 
ſail, and proverbially, to abate pomp or pride, 

To SA'IL, V. N. to move by the wind 
by means of fails; to paſs by water; to 
ſwim; to paſs a ong ſmoothly. Actively, to 

aſs by means of fails; to paſs or fly through. 

SA'ILER, or SAILOR, S. [/ is moſt 
agrecable to analogy, but ſailor moſt com- 
monly uſcd] a ſeaman z one who practices 
navigation, 

SAUVL YARD, S. the pole on which the 
ſail is extended, 

SAINT, S. [Fr. ſandtius, Lat.] a perſon 
remarkably eminent for picty and virtue, A 
perſon canon ed. 

To SAUNT, v. A. to number or reckon 


among the ſaints, by a public decree; to ca- 


nonize. Neuterly, to act with a ſhew of 
piety, followed by it. 
SAUNTED, Adj, holy; pious; virtu- 
ous ; ſacred ; reckoned among the ſaints, 
SAINT-LCIKE, Adj. becoming a faint; 
reſerabling a ſaint, 
SA'KE, S. | ſac, Sax.] final cauſe, end, 
X 8 3 or 


* 
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or purpoſe. Regard to any perſon or thing; 
account. ; 

SA'KER, S. a ſmall cannon, 

SA'L, S. [Lat.] ſalt; a word much uſed 
jn Pharmacy. 

SALA'CTOUS, Adj. [ ſalace, Fr. ſalacis, 
Lat.] Juſftful ; lecherons ; lewd. 

SALA'CITY, S. luſt, lechery, lewdneſfs. 

SA'LAD, S. [ ſalade, Fr. ſalaet, Teut.] 
herbs which are eaten raw, 

SA'LAMANDER, S. an animal ſuppoſed 
to live in the fire, and imaꝑined to be very 
poiſonous. The name is now given to a 
poor harmleſs inſect. 

SA'LARY, S. | ſa/airi, Fr.] ſtated hire; 
annual, or any periodical payment. 

SA'LE, S. [ ſaal, Belg.) the act of ſelling. 
Market, or vent ; price. A public and pro- 
claimed expoũt ion of goods by auction, or at 
a market; auction; price; ſtate of being 
venal.. 

SA'LEABLE, Adj. poſſible to be ſold; 
vendible ; marketable, 

SA'LESMAN, S one who ſells cloaths 
ready made. One who ſells cattle for others. 

SA/LEWORK, S. work careleſsly done, 
and fit only to be expoſed in ſhops, 

SA'LIANT, Adj. [Fr.] in Heraldry, in 
a lezping poſture In fortification, project- 
ing beyond the other works, 

A'LIENT, Adj. [ ſaliens, Lat. | leaping; 
beating ; ſpringing with a ſwift motion ; 
panting ; bounding. 

SALVNE, or $ALINOQUS, Adj. / rue, 
Lat ] ſoltiſn; conſiſting of ſalt; conſtitut- 
ing ſalt, ; 

SALISBURY, a town or city of Wilt- 
ſhire, of which it 4s capital, with two mar- 
kets on Tueſdays and Saturdays, and four 
fairs, on Tueſday after January 6, for cattle 
and woollen cloth; on Monday before March 
25, for brozd and narrow woollen cloth ; on 
Whit-Monday and Tueſday, for broad cloth 
and pedlars waie; and on Tueſday after 
October 10, for hops, onions, and cheeſe, 
It is a biſhop's ſee, has the title of an ezrl- 
dam, and is pleafantly ſeated on the river A- 
von, that waters moſt of the principal ſtreets, 
which ate large and ſpacious. It has ſeveral 
handſome buildings, of which the cathedral 
is the chief. It is a ſtately handſome ftruc- 
ture, and is commonly faid to have as many 
gates or doors as there are months in the 
year; as many windows as weeks, and as 
many pill. rs as davs in the year. It is adorn- 
ed with a lofty ſpire ſteeple, which may be 
ſcen at „great diſtance. It has alſo a Jarge 


— 


cloiſter ef curipus workmanſhip; and near 


it is the biſhop's palace. The town-hall is 
a handſome building, and ſtands in a ſpaci- 
ous market- place. if is governed by a may- 
or, recorder, &c. and ſends two members to 
parliament. Jt is 25 miles N, W, of South- 
aqpton, 58 S. W. of Oxford, 27 8, by W. 


SAL 
of Marltorough, and 84 W. by S. of 1% 5A 
don, Lon. 15, 40. lat. 5, 3. fom 


SALVUVA, S [Lat.] the fluid by which $A 
the moutl and tongue are moiltened ; y 
any thing ſpit. The juice ſeparated by t, SA 
glands called Salival. 


SALYVAL, or SA'LIVARY, S. relating SA 
to or cenſiſting of ſpite, WE nike 
To SALIVATE, V. A. to evacuate SA 
ſpittle. To cauſe or bring on a ſpitting by SA 
art. ſeulth 
SALIVA'TION, S. a ſecretion of ſpiti!e Wiſin the 
The ſtate of a perſon who is under eie 5% $A 
any vencreal complaiat, by ſecreting pittle e. 
A method of cure for venereal patients. SA 
SA'LLET, or SA'/LLETTING, S. cor WW. 
rupied from ſallad. tan 
SA LLOW, 8. [ ſolix, Lat.] a tree e. 
the willow kind, 5 f | A' 
SA'LLOW, Adj. [/, Teut.] fcb 
Of a greenifh yellow, 5 in en 
SALLV, S. fallie, go an wnexpetted $A 
iſſue or cruption/ tom a place beſieged, A ſervat 
range or excurſion. A flight, or ſpr chi happh 
exertion, applied to wit. An eſcape, trolic hea ver 
or extravagant flight. Levity, SA 
To SA'LLY, V. N. to burſt or iſſue ole 
ſuddenly from a place beſieged, Healt] 
SA'LLY-PORT, S, a gate from whence 84 
ſallies are mado. wo he 
SALMAGU'NDT, 8. [corrupted from 5A' 
ſelon mon geut, Fr. is according to my taſte ite 
or ſele a men gout] a mixture of chopped wound 
meat, pickled herring, &c, wely, 
SA LMO, S. [ ſalmo, Lat.] a large tive To 
fiſh. The ſalmon is accounted the king oH des 
freſh-water filh, and is bred in rivers com- 1 
municating with the ſea, yet fo far from i *'vat 
as admits no tin cture of braekiſuneſs He 54 
ſaid to breed or caſt his ſpawn in moſt rer oth 
in the month of Auguſt. They in a & 
place in the gravel place their eggs or (pawn W's it 
and then leave it to their creator's proiediM "rv: 
on. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves the age of ail A 
Salmon exceeds not ten years : his growth iff” tb: 
very ſudden, ſo that after he is got into tte. 
ſea he becomes from a ſamlet, not ſo big u 4" 
a gudgeon, to be a ſalmon, in as ſhort a time.“ 
as a goſling becomes a gooſe, Homo 
SA'LMON-TR OUT, S. a trout ſomewhat at. 
reſembling a ſalmon ; a ſamlet. SA 
SA'LT, s. | Goth. ſealt, Sax. el, F. 
a body of a pungent taſte, diſſolvable in »3 To: 
ter, and incombuſtible; which gives con 
tence to ail bodies, preſerves them from co, de 
ruption, and occaſions all the varieties of lis. 
taſte, A taſte or ſmack. There are the SAL 
kinds of ſalt, viz. fixed, volatile and cflen liſs, 
tial, Figuratively, wit, merriment. SAL 
SALT, Adj. having the taſte of bf cht 
Impregnated or ſeaſoned with ſalt. Abound 8 
ing with ſalt. Lecherous, from ſalax. ty an 
To SALT, v. A. to ryb with falt. Te fo 
ſeaſon with ſalt, Wa, ſore, 
bh SALT SA'? 
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SAM 

sLT. PAN, or SALT-PIT, S. a pit 
om whence ſalt is taken 

SA'LT-CAT, S. a lump of ſalt, made in 
be ſalterns, and given to pigeons. 

SA'LT'-CELLAR, S. a veſſel of ſalt ſet 
n the table. 

SLT ER, S. one who ſells, uſes, or 
nakes ſalt. 

SA'LTERN, S. a place where ſalt is made. 

SALTVER, S. pronounced /a/teer, from 
ſeultiere, Fr.] in Heraldry, any thing borne 
u the form of a St. Andrew's croſs. 

$A'LT-PETRE, S. from ſal. petræ, Lat.] 
zitre. 

SA'LVAGE, Adj. { ſaulvage, Fr. ſelvaggio, 
hal. from ua, Lat.] wild, rude, cruel, or 
tamed, Now pronounced and written ſa- 


vaye. 

Lack, S. {from ſalve, Lat.] money 
pid by the owners for retaking a ſhip from 
u enemy. 

SALVA'TION, S. [lv atut, Lat.] pre- 
vation from eternal miſery ; a ſtate of 
happineſs. Reception to the happineſs of 
heaven. 

SALU'BRIOUS, Adj. | ſalubris, Lat.] 
wholeſome; pror.;oting or confirming health, 
Healthful, 

SALU'BRITY, S. the quality of promot- 
vo health; wholeſomenc. 

SA'LVE, S. [u, Lat. ſealf, Sax.] 
paiſter, or any glutinous matter applied to 
wounds and hurts; an emplaiſter. Figura- 
bvely, help or remedy. 

To SALVE, V. A. to cure with medi- 
cies applied to help, To remedy. To 
telp ſomething by an excuſe, ſalve, or re- 
krvation, 

SA LVER, S. a veſſel on which glaſſes 
other things are preſented to gueſts. | 

$A'LVO, s. [from ſalve jure, Lat. a form | 
wed in granting any thing] an exception, 
kſervation, excuſe, or apology. 

SA'LUTARINESS, S. wholeſomeneſs, 
er the quality of promoting health or ſafe- 
ty a 


SALUTARY, Adj. | ſalutaire, Fr. ſalu- 
wit, Lat.] wholeſome; healthfal ; fare. 
!romoting or contributing to health, Ad- 
Yantageous, 
SALUTA'TION, 
lie act or ſtyle of greeting. Saluting. 

To SALU TE, V. A. to greet ; to hail; to 
py a perſon a compliment or wiſh them well 
To pleaſe, or pratify. To 
i's, 

* 8. ſalutation; greeting; a 
is, 

SALUTIFFEROUS, Adj. | /alutifer, Lat.) 
bealthful; cauſing — ** 
SME, Adj. . ſamo, Goth. ſam, Sax.) 
dot another. Not diſſerent. Identical. Of the 
ice ſort, kind or degree. Mentioned be- 


lore, 


SAN 
being not another, or not different. Reſem- 


blance to ſomething elſe. 

SA/MLET, S. [a diminutive of ſalmon] 
a ſmall ſalmon. 

SA'MPHIRE, S. [| ſaint pierre, Fr.] a 
es growing on rocks, and uſually pick- 
led, 

SAMPLE, S. [from — a ſpecimen; 
a part or ſmall parcel! ſhewed that judgment 
may be made of the whole. 

SA'MPLER, S. [excmplgr, Lat.] whence 
it is ſometimes written ſample} a pattern of 
work, A piece of work wrought by gicls for 
improvement. | 

SA'NATIVE, Adj. {from ſare, Lat.] 
having the power to heal or. cure, Heal- 
ing. 

SANCTIFICA'TION,'S. [ Fr, from ſarc- 
tifico, Lat.] the ſtate or act of freedom from 
che puniſhment of fin. The act of making 
holy. Con ſecration. 


SA'NCTIFIER, S. he that makes ho- 


To SA/NCTIFY, V. N to be free from 
the pollution and power of fin for the time 
io come. To free from guilt. Te make 
holy. To ſcreen from violence or viola- 
tion. 

SANCTIMO'NIOUS, S. | fan&imnia, 
Lat.] faintly 5 having the appearance of a 
faint for piety. 

SA/NCTION, 8. [Fr. ſan#is, Lat.] the 
act which confirms a thing and makes it 


I 


oblige. Ratification, Confirmation, 
SANCTITUDE, S. holineſs; virtue 
goodneſs, 


SANNCTITY, S. [ ſan#iras, Lat. ] a ſtate 
of holineſs. The quality of being holy, vir- 
tuous, or good, Figuratively, a faint erholy 
being, 

SANCTUARY, S. [ ſan@uairie, Fr.] a 
holy place. A place of refuge, ſhelter, or 
rotec tion. An aſylum, 

SAND, 8. [Dan. and Belg. ſaxdur, 10.) 
a very ſmall gritty earth. Particles of 
ſtone not joined, ar broken to powder. A 
barren country covered with ſands. 

SA'NDAL, S. | fardale, Fr.] a looſe 


$A/NDARACH, S. [ ſandaraque, Fr. 


S. {Fr ſalutatis, Lat.] ſandaraca, Lat.] a very beautiful native foſſil 


or mineral, injudiciouſly con founded with 
arſenic, which it reſembles. A dry hard reſin 
of a whitiſh colour, of which. pounce is 
made. The matter found in a bee-hive, 
commonly named bers-bread. 

SA'ND-BLIND, Adj. having a defect in 
the ſighr, in which ſmall particles ſeem con - 
tinually flying before the eyes. 

SAND EVER, S. { ſui-dever, Fr.] the 
recrement, ſcum, or ſaperfluous ſalt produ- 
ced in making glaſs. 

SA NDISH, Adj. approaching to the na- 
ture of ſand. Not compact. Looſe. 


SA'MENESS, s. identity, The ſtate of 


SA'ND. 


© 


SAP 


SA'ND-STONE, S. a ſtone thatcrumbles 
into ſand. 

SAND WICH, a town in Kent, with two 
markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and 
one fair on September 4, for drapery goods, 
haberdaſhery wares, ſhoes, and hard ware; 
and it has the title of an caridom. It isacor- 
poration and cinque port, governed by a mayor, 
and 11 jurats; and it ſends two members to 
parliament whoare called barons. It hasthree 
churches, St. Clement's, St. Peter's, and St. 
Mary's, and had another called St. James's. 
This town conſiſts of about 1 500 houſes, molt 
ofthemold and built with wood, though there 
are a few new one's built with brick and 
flints. It has three long narrow ſtreets pa- 
ved, and 3ocroſs ſtreets or alleys, with about 

* 6000 inhabitnats, but no particular manu- 
factory is carried on. The town is walled 
round, and alſo fortified with ditche> 
and ramparts ; but though the walls are 
much decayed, four of the gates are till 
ſtanding. This was once a town of conſi- 
derable trade, but it is much decayed on ac- 
count of the harbour being ſo 'choaked up 
with ſand, that a ſhip of a loo tons bur- 
den cannot get in. It is 13 miles W. by S. 
of Canterbury, and 72 E. by S. of . 
Lon. 18. 5 5. lat, 51. 20. 

SA'NDY, Adj. abounding in, or conſiſt - 
ing of, ſand, Full of ſand. 

SANG, preter of SING. | 

SANGUIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the pro- 
duttion of blood. The converſion of chyle 
into blood. 

SA'NGUINARY, Adj. [ ſanguinaire, Fr.] 
bloody ; cruel 3 murderous, 

SA'NGUINE, Adj. ¶ ſanguin, Fr. ſan- 
grineus, Lat.] red, or reſemb ing blood, ap- 
plied to colour. Abounding with blood, 
Cheerful, applied to temper, Warm ; ar- 
dent, or confident ; anxous. 

SANHE/DRIM, S. { ſynedrium, Lat.] 
the chief or ſupreme council, or court of 
judicature among the Jews, confilting of 70 
- wa over whom the high prieſt preſid- 


SA NIOUs, Adj. [ ſanies, Lat.] running 
with a thin and undigeſted matter, Not a 
well digeſted pus. : 

SA'NK, preter of SINK, 

SA'NS, prep. [Fr.] without. 

SA'P, S. ſep, Sax. | the vital juice which 
zſcends in, and nouriſhes plants. The juice 
which cirealates in * — plants. 

To SA'P, V. A. | ſapper, Fr. zappare, 
Ital.] to undermine 1 2d wolich my 
vert by digging under; to mine. Neuterly, 
to proceed by digging under. To proceed 
inviſibly. | 

SA'PPHIRE, S. [ ſapphirus, Lat.] a pre- 
cious ſtone of a beautiful ſky-blue colour, 

R "pg Adj. [ fſapidus, Lat.] taſteful, Pa- 
atable. 


- 


* SAR 
habit or diſpoſition of mind which import, 


the love of wiſdom. Wiſdom. Sagacity ; 


knowledge. 

SA'PIENT, Adj. wiſe or ſage, | 

SA'PLESS, Adj. wanting * wanting 
vital juices, Dryneſs. Huſky. 

SA'PLING, $ a young tree or plant. 

SAPONA'CIOUS, or SA'PONARY, Adj, 
from ſepo, Lat.] having the qualities of 
lope. Sopy. Reſembling ſope. 

SA'PPINESS, S. the ſtate or qualiry of 
abounding in ſap or juice. Figuratively, de- 
fect of underſtanding. Succulence; juici- 
neſs. 

SA'PPY, Adj. abounding in ſap. Suc- 
eulent juices. Young. Weak or in- 
firm. . 

SA“ RC ASM, S. | farcaſme, Fr.] a keen 
reproach, A taunt, A ſtroke of fa 
tire. 

SA'RCASTI”, SA'RCASTICAL, S. fe. 

vere ; reproachful. 
SA'RCENET, S. a fine thin wove 
ſilk. 
To SA RCLE, V. A. [ ſarcler, Fr.] to 
weed corn. 

SA'RCOPHAGY,S, the praQtice of eat - 
ing fleſh. 

SA RDEL, SA RDINE, or SA'RDIUS, 
S. a precious ſtone, 

SARDINTA, an iſland of the Mediterra- 
nean ſea, 142 miles in length from N. to 8. 
and $0 in breadth from E. to W. Ihc foil 
is fertile in corn and wine, and there are a 
great number of 014nges, citrons, aud olives, 
On the coaſt there is a fiſhery for anchovies 
and coral, of which they ſend large quanti- 
ties to Genoa and Leghorn. Beeves and 
ſheep are very common, as well as horſcs, 
which are very good for labour and the road. 
They are fed in the little iſlands about it, 
which abound in game, and in that of Af 
naria there are a great number of Turtles. 
The air is very unhealthy, which is cauſed 
by the marſhy land. The inhabitants were 
formerly ſo rude and clowniſh, that the Ro- 
mans baniſhed their ſtate priſoners to this 
iſland ; but they are much more civilized 
ſince, and enjoyed fuli liberty till they ict 
up an inquibtion at Saſſari. However, 28 
the inhabitants are not very induſtrious, the 
land is not ſufficiently cultivated, nor are 
they much addicted to trade, It contains 
mines of ſilver, lead, ſulphur and allum, 
and they make a good deal of ſalt. This 
iſland has undergone various revolutions; in 
1703 it was taken by the Engliſh for the 
emp*-ror Charles VI. and in 1720 it was 
ceded to the duke of Savoy, as an equivalent 
for that of Sicily, and of which he is nos 
king, and has a viceroy there. Cagliari 15 
the capital town. 

SARDON MX, S. a precious ſtone, 4 ſpe- 
cies of onyx, whereor. the white lies like a 


SA'PIENCE, 8. { Fr. ſavientie, Lat.] the | 


plate of & reddiſh colour. 
ns SAR, 


SAT 


SAV 


SA'RK, S. [ rt, Sax.) a ſhark, In to impregnate till no mote can be imbibed 


Scotland, a ſhirt. 

SA'RSE, S. [ ſas, Fr.] a ſieve made of 
fine lawn. 

Te SA'RSE, V. A. [ ſafer, Fr. ] to lift 
through a lawn ſieve. 

SA'SH, S. [ſuppoſed to come from ſcache, 
of ſcawoir, Fr. to know, becauſe worn for 
the ſake of diſtinction] a belt, or ſilken 
band of net-work, worn by officers in the 
army by way of diſtinftion, A window, 
with large paves made with frames which go 
in grooves, and are let up and down by pul- 
lies, 

SA'T, the Preter. of SET. 

SA'TAN, S. the prince of hell ; the devil; 
any wicked ſpirit, 

SA'TCHEL, S. cel. Teut,] a little 
leathern bag, uſed by ſchool-boys to carry 
books in. 

To SA'TE, V. A. [ ſatio, Lat. ſed, Ifl.] 
to feed too much or beyond the deſires of 
nature. To glut; to ſatiate; to pall. 

SA'TELLITE, 8 [in the plural it is uſed 
by Pope as a word of four ſyllables, and ac 
cented by him on the ſecond ſyllable, from 
ſatellite, Fr. of ſatelles, Lat.] in Aſtronomp, 
a ſecondary planet, which moves round ſome 
primary planet as its center. Why Jove's 
ſatellites are leſ than ſove. Pope. 

To SA'TIATE, V. A. [ ſatiatus, Lat.] 
to ſatisfy, fill, or glut, To pall. To gra 
tify any deſire. To impregnate with as 
much as it can receive or imbibe; to ſatu- 
rate. * 

SA TIE TV, S. more than enough. 

SATIN, S. [ ſattin, Belg.] a ſott, cloſe, 
piled, and ſhining ſilk. | 

SATIRE, S. [Fr. ſatire, Lat. from ſa- 
tura, Lat. not as generally thought from ſary- 
rut, Lat. a ſatyr] a poem in which wicked- 
neſs and folly are cenſured. 

SATFRIC, or SATYRICAL, Adj. [ ſa- 
tirique, Fr.] employed in writing invettive ; 
belonging to ſatire. Cenſorious. Severe in 
reproach or language. 

To SA TIRIZE, v. A. { ſetirizer, Fr.] 
to cenſure for faults ; to reproach. 

SATISFA'CTION, s. [Fr. ſatſa@fio, 
Lat.] the act of giving perfect pies{ure. 
The (tate of being pleaſed. Freedom from 
uncertainty, doubts, or ſuſpence, Gratifica- 
hon, Attonement; recompence or revenge 
for a crime or injury. Amends. 

SATISFA'CTORY, Adj. giving ſatisfac- 
tion; attoning. 

To SA'TISFY, V. A. [ ſatis and fo, Lat.] 
to give ſatisfaftionz to pleaſe to ſuch a de- 
gree that nothing more is defired. To feed 
tothe full, To recompenſe To convince. 
To give attonement or revenge for an in- 
jury. To tree from doubt or perplexity. 
Neuterly, to pay. 


To SA'TURATE, V. A. [ ſaturatus, Lat.) | 


or received. # 

SA'TURDAY, S. [ ſetterddey, Sax. ] the 
laſt day of the week. # , 

SA'TURITY, S. fulneſs repletion, 

SATURN, S. the romoteſt planet of the 
ſolar ſyſtem. In Chymiſtry, lesd. 

SA TURNINE, Adj ¶ ſaturninus, Lat.] 
gloomy, grave or melancholy. Melancho- 
ly. Severe of temper, not volatile. 

SA'TYR, S. | ſatyrus, Lat ] = ſylvan 
ſuppoſed to be 1 — PID 

SA'VAGE, Adj. [ſauvage, Fr. ſelveggo 
Ital.] uncivilized; 25 or —— . 
tamed or cruel, Untaught, or barbatous. 

SA'VAGE, S. a barbarian. A perſon 
who is neither taught nor civilized. 

To SA'VAGE, V. A. to make wild; bar- 
barous, cruel or ſavage, ** Savaged by woe.“ 
Tumpſ. 

SAVA'NNA, S. [Span.] an open meadow 
without. wood, 

SAUCE, S. | ſauce, ſaul e, Fr.] any liquid 


or other thing made to be eaten with ſood to 
improve its taſte. To ſerve the ſame ſauce, is, 
to return one injury by another, 

10 SAUCE, V. A. to accompany food 
with ſomething of a higher reliſh, To gra- 
tify the palate wich rich taſte, To inter- 
mix with ſomething good or bad. 

SAU'CEBOX, S. an impertinent, impu- 
dent, or petulant fellow. 

SAU'CEPAN, S. a ſmall ſkillet with a 
long handle, uſed generally in making 
ſauces. 

SAU'CER, S. a ſmallplatter on which a 
tea cup ſtands; a ſmall plate. 

SAU'CISSION, (Fr.] in Fortification, 
faggots made of Jarge boughs of trees bound 
together, 

SAUCY, Adj. [from ſalſus, Lat.] pert ; 
contemptuous of ſuperiors. Impertinent ; 
iuſolent; peculant. ? 

To SAVE, V. A. [| ſauver, Fr. ſalvo, 
Lat.] to preſerve from danger, deſtruction, or 
eternal miſery. To reſerve or lay by money. 
Not to ſpend. To prevent from ſpending. 
To ſpare ; to excuſe, To ſalve or recon- 
cile, followed by appearance. To ſave one's 
tide, is to embark juſt time enough to ac- 
compliſh a voyage before the tide turns; 
and figuratively, to take embrace, or not 
looſe aa opportunity. Neuterly, to be cheap. 

SA'VE, Adv. except; not including. 

SA'VEALL, S. a ſmall pan inſerted into a 
candleſtie to burn the ends of candles. 

SING, Adj. frugal; parcimonieus. 
Laying by money, and refraining from ex- 
pence ; not laviſh, 

SA'VING, S. the act of avoiding ex- 
pence. Ficape of expence. Any thing 
preſerved from being expended. An excep- 


tion in favour, 


SA'VINGNESS, 8. parſimony ; fruga- 
lity, + SA- 


3 SAX 8 04 
SA'VIOUR, 8. [ ſauveur, Fr.] the Re- ocean ; on the E. by Poland and Silefia, an4 
deemer ; the title given to our bleſſed Lord, | on the S. by emia, Franconia, and 1 ma 
who by his death and ſufferings has made a} Heſſe - Caſſel, and on the W. by Weſtphalia, . bo is 
propitiation for the ſins of mankind, and | It lies between lat. 50 and 55 deg. N. and SC/ 
ſaves thoſe who properly believe in Bim from | between 8 and 18 deg. E. Saxony duchy, to heath 
everlaſting miſery. - | which the eleQorate is annexed, is bounded C. 
To SAU NT ER, V. A. [from ſans terre, | on the N. by the duchies of Magdebourg and WM vith f 
Fr, without any ſettled home] to wander a- | Brunſwick, the principality of Halberſtadt and $C4 
bout in an idle manner; to loiter ; to lin- electorate of Brandenburg, on the E. by Sile- SC 
ger. ſia and part of Bohemia and Franconia, and . 
SA'VOUR, S. { ſaveur, Fr.] a ſcent or| on the W. by the landgravate of Heſſe. Its SC 4 
odour. Figuratively, a taſte. capital is Wittemberg, The country in ſonal, 
To SA'VOUR, V. N. | ſawcurer, Fr. to] general in the late war was the ſcene of 2 ether 
have any particular ſcent, or taſte, To be- deal of bloodſhed, particularly that of Tor- Frame 
token or have any appearanee or taſte of | gau, November 3, 1760, in which the king bui;dir 
ſomething. Actively, to like. To reliſh | of Pruſſia beat the Auſtrians under Mar- to (tar 


or take pleaſure in, To give a taſte of. ſhal Count Daun, That part properly cal. SC4 

SA'VOURY, Adj pleaſing to the ſmcll| led the electorate is about 130 miles from 2g. 
and taſte. . E. to W. and go from N. to S. but the for a f 

SAVOY, a ſovereign dutchy of Europe, | whole of his dominions are reckoned abort Win a (li 
between France and Italy, bounded on the 220 from E. to W. and 140 from N. to 8, SC 
N. by the lake of Geneva, which ſeparates | The eleftor is great marſhal of the empire, lads, | 
it from Swillerland, on the E. by the Alps, | irs vicar during an interregnum in all places place k 
which divide it from Piedmont and Valaias, | not ſubje& to the palatinate vicariate ; and To 
on the W. by the river R h¹ñone, which parts] he appoints the meetings of all diets, ex- 10)ure 
it from Pugey and Breſie, and on the S. by | cept the collegial diets, &c. His country is SC/ 


Dauphiny and a part of Piedmont, It is 8; very fruitful and populous, being reckons! SC: 
miles in length, and 67 in breadth, and is! one of the wealthieſt princes in Germany, oel 
divided into Proper Savoy, the Geneveſe, | except the archduke of Auſtria, © The pre- ona b 
Chablais, Fauſigni, the Tarenteſe, Morien-} fent elector, like his father, renounced the {mall f 
na, and a part of Bugey, The air is cold | Proteſtant religion, and embraced that of make 


on account of the high mountains, which | Rome, at twenty-one years of age, with a riles | 

are almoſt always covered with ſnow; how-} view to qualify him for the throne of po- or me 

ever, the ſoil is pretty fertile, and ſupplies | land; but the other princes and their ſub- at of 

the inhabitants with the nceeſſaries of life, | jets are Lutherans, or of the Augſburg con- «tion 

but they can ſupply their neighbours with no- | feſſion ; though among them there are ſome le a 

* thing but cheſnuts and raddiſhes. The| Calviniſts and Roman Catholics, The propor 
mountains which are not covered with ſnow | Saxons have capacities, ſays baron de Pol- heal p. 
5 in winter, abound with paſtures that feed a | nirs, equal to any nation, being naturally ciltand 
great number of cattle, There is alſo a | magnaaimous and abhorrent of ſlavery; To 

great deal of game; among which are (tags, | they are well made, robuſt, agile, laborious, by lad 


fallow-deer, rocbucks, wild-boars, bears, | and good ſoldiers. The German language To tal 
marmouts, white-hares, red and grey par-| is ſpoken in Saxony with the greateſt pu- of a { 
tridges, wood-hens, and pheaſants, The rity. The univerſities of this country abound pieces. 


lakes are full of fiſh, and the principal rivers| with illuſtrious ſcholars; and almoſt every SC 
are the Iſere, the Arc, and the Arve. This | town is famous for politeneſs and the culti- wetr y, 
country has ſuffered greatly by ruinous wars, | vation of the arts and ſciences, as Cranach the equal | 
which it has ſuſtained againit France and] famous Saxon — 4 and the late Handel, SCA 
Spain. The inhabitants are laborious, ſo- | prince of muſicians, were born at Dref- neſs 


ber, good ſoldiers, and faithful ſubjects, and | den. The Saxons reverence Luther as much SCA 

ö Chamberry is the capital town. as ever, being zealous ſticklers for his doc- 
SA W, Preter. of SEE. trine. 

SA'W, S. [| /aga, fe, Sax.] an in-“ To SA'Y, V. A. [preter. ſaid, ſecgar, To 

ſtrument with teeth, uſed to cut wood or] Sax.] to ſpeak, tell, or utter words, To the ed 

metal with, A ſaying, or proverb, from | all-dge, or affirm. Neuterly, to ſpeak. In 


ſaga, Sax. Poetry, this word is elegantly uſed in the 
To SA'W, V. A. [participle /awed or | imperative, to introdvee a queſtien, the ſex 
fawn ; ſawwidan, Perſ.] to cut timber or SA'Y, S. | ſaga, Sax.] a ſpeech; a ſam- the {ki 
other materials with a ſaw, | ple; a trial by a ſample. A kind of filk, from To 
SA'W-PIT, S. a pit over which timber is | ſc;zs, Fr. A kind of woollen ſtuff. which 
Lid to be ſawn by two men. SA'YING, S. an expreſlion or fentence. SCA 
SA'WER, or SAW VIER, S. a perſon| Opinion ſententiouſly delivered, As, 
who cuts timber with a ſaw. SCA'B, S. [ ſcæb, Sax. ſcabl ia, Ital. ſchav- ho ſer 
SAXONY, is bounded on the N. W. by | be, Belg. ſcabies, Lat.] a hard eruſt of met- — 


the Baltic fea, Deamark, and the German | ter formed oe a wound or ſcore, The itch 75 
01 
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SCA 


mange in horſes. A paltry perſon, or one 
#ho is loath ſome, or filthy, in his appearance. 

SCA'BBARD, S. [| /chap, Teut.] the 
heath of a ſword, 

$SCA'BBED, or SCA'BBY, Adj. covered 
with ſcabs. Paltry. 

SCA'BIOUS, adj itchy; leprous? 

SCA'BR OUS, Adj. ſrabreux, Fr, ſcaber, 
Lat. rough; rugged ; har ih. 

SCA'FFOLD, Ss. [ec ., Fr.] an occa- 
ſonal, or temporary, giilery or age, raiſed 
either for thows, executions, or ſpectators. 
Frames of timber erected cn the fides of a 
buiding for the convenience of the workmen 
to ſtand on. 

SCA'FFOLDAGE, or SCA'FFOLDING, 
La gallery or holl,w floor, A ſtage ereQted 
for a particular occaſion. A building erected 
in a ſlipht manner, | 

SCA'LADE, or SCALADO, S. [Fr. op 
lads, ond a (ſtorm carried on agaiaſt a 
place by railing ladders againſt the walls. 

To SCA'LD, V. A. | ſcaldare, Ital.] to 
injure or burn by boiling water. 

SCA'T.D, S. icurf on the head. 

SCALE, S. | ſcale, Sax.| a balance, or 
rllel in which things are weighed, ſuſpended 
on a beam. The ſign Libra in the zodiac, The 
{mall ſhells or cruſts lying ever each other, and 
make the coats of fiſhes. A thin plate which 
zriſes on mctals; a thin lamina. A ladder 
or means of aſcent, from ſca/a, Lat. The 
ft of ſtorming by I:dders. A regular gra- 
Gtion, or ſerics, which riſes gradually higher 
Me a ladder, A ruler, uſed in meaſuring 
proportions, or diſtances. The ſeries of mu- 
heal proportion. Any thing marked at equal 
ciltances, | 

To SCALE, V. A. [ ſcalare, Ital.] to climb 
by ladders. To weigh, meaſure, or compare. 
10 take off a thin plate or lamina. To pare 
of a ſurface, Neuterly, to pare off in thin 
pieces. 

SCALE/NE, or SALE/NUM, S. in Geo- 
_ a figure which has its three ſides un- 
equal to each other, 

228 S. [ fallader, Iſl.] leproſy, bald- 
neſs 

SCA'LLOP, S. [eſcallop, Fr.] a fiſh with 
i hollow and pectinated ſhell. The ſhell of a 
ſcallop fiſh. Any thing dreſt in a ſcallop ſhell. 

To SCALLOP, V. A. to cut or mark on 
the edges with waving lines, ſegments or 
circles, To dreſs any thing in a ſcallop ſhell. 

SCA'LÞ, S. [ ſchelpe, Belg. ] the cranium, 
the ſeull or bone that incloſes the brain; 
the ſkin which covers the top of the head. 

To SCALP, V. A. to cut off the ſkin 
which covers the head. 

SCA'LY, Adj. covered with ſcales, 

To SCA'MBLE, V. N, to he turbulent. 
To ſcramble or get by ſrugglng with 9- 
thers, To ſhift aukwardly. Adtively, to 
mingle or maul. a 


To SCA'MPER, V. N. { /chomſan, Bel. 


SCA 


 ſcampaye, Ital.] to fly with ſpeed, fear and 


tiepidation, 

To SCAN, v. A. [ ſcandre, Fr. ſ-ando, 
Lat.] to prove or examine a verſe by count» 
ing its feet. To examine in à nice and eu- 
ricus manner, 

SCA'NDAL, S. [ feandale, Fr.] an of- 
fence given by the faults or crimes of others. 
A reproachful and infamous aſperſion. Op- 
probrious cenſure; infamy. 

To. SCA'NDAL, V. A to trest oppro- 
brioufly, To charge falſly with the cum miſ- 
ſion of faults. : 

To SCA'NDALISE, V. A. [ ſcandatijer, 
Fr. cnaaN He, Gr. ] to give offence by ſome 
action ſuppoſed criminal ; to reproach or de- 
tame. To diſfprace, 

SCA/N DAi.OUS, Adj. N ſcandaleux, Fr. 
giving public offence; diſgraceful ; inta- 
mous ; reproachful ; ſhameful. 

To SCANNT, V. A. | fantrr, Din. ] to 
limit, ſtraiten, or keep within narrow bounds 
or limits. 

SCA/NT, Adj wary; parſimonius; ſcarce. 
Leſs than what is required. 

SCA'NTILY, Adj. niggardly; ſparingly; 
narrowly. 

SCA/NTINES3, S. narrowneſs; want of 
ſpace, amplitude, quantity, or of greatneſs; 
want of compaſs, 

SCANTLET, S. a ſmall pattern or 
quantity, A ſmall piece. 

SCA'NTLING, S. | ciente/lins, Ital.] 2 


quantity cur as a pattern, or for a particular 
purpoſe ; a ſmall piece, portion, or quantity. 


SCA'NTILY, Adj. ſcarcely, hardiy, nat- 
rowly, penuriouſly. 

SCA NT, Adj. narrow, ſmall ; ſhort of 
a proper quantity; poor; ſpring. Niggard- 
ly ; parcimonious, not copious, not ample, 

To SCAPE, V. A. to ſhun, avoid, or 
fly. Neuterly, to get away from danger. 

SCA'PE, S. eſcape, flight from danger; 
a means of eſcape ; an evaſion. A freak or 
fart owing to inadvertence. A looſe act of 
vice or leweneſs. 

SCAR, S. [eſcar, eſcare, Fr.] a mark 
made by a wound, or left by a fore. A ei- 
catrix. 

To SCAR, v. N. to leave a mark after a 
ſore, or wound. 

SCA'RAMOUCH, S. [eſccrameuche, Fr.] 
a buffoon in a motley dreſs. 

SCA'KBOROUGH, S. a town in the N. 
riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on Thurſ- 
days, and two fairs on Holy Thurſday, and 
November 22 for toys, It is ſeated on a ſteep 
rock, near which are ſuch craggy clilfs that 
it is almoſt inacceſſible on every ſide. On the 


top of this rock is a green large plain, with 


a little well ef freſh-water, ſpringing out of 
the rock. Jt has of late been greatly fre- 
quented, pn account of its mineral waters, 
called the Scarborough Spa; on which ac- 


count it is much mended in the number and 
Yy deauty 


SCA 


beauty of its buildings. The ſpring was un- 
der the cliff, part of which fell down in De- 
ccinber 1737, and the water was Joſt ; but 
in clearing away the ruins, in order to rebuild 
the wharf, it was recove-ed, ty the great joy 
ot the town. Here are allemblies and balls, 
in the ſame manner as at Tunbridge. It is a 
row of ſome trade, and has a very good har- 
ur, and ſends two members to parliament. 
It is 43 miles N E by E. of York, and 204 
N of London. Lon. 17, 35. lat. 54, 18 

SCA'RCE, Ad) 
Belg.] hard to be met with; tate; not plen- 
titul or common. 

SCA'RCE, or SCA'RCELY, Adv. with 
difficulty; ſcantly ; hardly 

SCA'RCENESS, or SCA'RCITY, s. the 
quality of a thing which is hardly to be mei 
with ; not plenty. Rarity, or uncommon- 
neſs. Infiequency. 

T0 SCARE, V. A. [ ſcerare, Ital.] to 

Fright ; to affright. To ſiiike with ſudden 

ter; to terrify. 

. SCA/RCROW, S. an image or figure uſed 

to frighten birds. Any thing to raiſe terror. 
SCA'RF, S. [eſcharfe, Fr. any ornament 

that hangs looſe on the ſhoulders, 

To SCA'RF, V. A. to throw looſcly on. 
To dreſs in any looſe parment or veſtuie. 

SCAR'FSKIN, S. the cutward ſkin of the 
body. The cuticle. | 

SCARIFICA'TION, S. [Fr. ſcarifcatio, 
Lat.] an operation wherein ſeveral incifions 
are made in the [kin by a lancet or other in- 
ſlrument. 

SCARI'FIFR, S. one who ſcarifies ; the 
3: cumeut which ſcarifies. 

To SCA'/RIFY, V. A | ſcarifer, Fr.] to 
let blood by making ſeveral inciſions in the 
ſkin ; commonly after the application of 
cupping glaſſes, 

SCA'RLET, S. [eſcar/ate, Fr.] a colour 
made of a mixture of red and yellow, Cloth 
dyed ſcarlet. 

" SCA'RLET, Adj. of ſcarlet colour; red 
deeply dyed. 

SCA'RP, S. ſ[cſcarpe, Fr.] the ſlope on 
that ſide of a ditch, which is next to a for- 
tificd place, looking towards the fields. 

SCA TE. S. | ftid. Swed. fid, 11.] a kind 
of wooden ſhoe, having a plate of ſteel un- 
derneath, uſed in ſliding or moving on ice, 
A fiſh of the ſpecies of thornbacks, from 
ſquatus. Lat. 

To Sc TE, V. N. to move or ſlide on 
the ice by means of ſcates. 

To SCA'TH, v. A. [ fturbgan, Goth.) 
to wee, hurt, damage, or deſtroy. 

To SCA'TTER, V. A. | ſchaterar, Sax.] 
to throw looſly about; to ſprinkle ; to 
&'N pate, or diſperſe; to ſpread Ira. Neu- 
terly, to be diſſipated, diſperſed, or thinly 


ſprezd. 
SCA'VENG ER, S [ ſcafar, Sax, ] 2 pet- 


[ fearſs, Ital. ſchaers, | 


SCA 


ty pariſh officer, who is to ſee that the (ire — 
are kept clean. Pen 


SCEN ARX, S. the appearance of a place 
or things. The repreſentation of a place i 
which any action is performed. A collection 
of ſcenes uſcd in a play-houſe. 

SCE/NE, S. | ſcena, Fr, ſcena, Lat.] the 
ſtage, theatre of dramatic poetry. The ye 
neral appearance of any action. A part o. 
2 generally applied to ſo much as paſſe 

etween the ſame perſon, in the ſame place 
A regular diſpoſition. The pl. ce repreſente 
by the (tage, A picture or hanging repre 


receive 
of iett 
hooks. 
SCH 
owle 
2. 

mhors 
i {chol 


2 ſome place or building, adapted to thi — 
play. yr 
SCE/NOGRAPHICAL, Adj. drawn rs 
per ſpective. | SCH 
SCE NOGRAPHY, S. the art of raf bor 


ſpective. 
SCENT, S. [ ſenti e, ad the power © 


ſenſe of ſmelling ; the ſmell, Chace, fo sc 
lowed by the ſmell, Odour, good or bad. . lere 
To SCENT, V. A. {ſentir, Fr.] to ſmell u any 


to perceive by the noſe, or organ of ſmelling 


To pertume, or communicate odours, go Tos 
or bad. 

SCE'PTRE, S [Fr. ſceptrum, Lat. ] a roy... 
ſtaff borne in Ma a kings, " 0 * 
mark of their ſovercignty. prelides 

SCEPTERED, Adj. bearing a ſceptre. mittreſ 

SCHE'DULE, S. N f SclA 
ſchedule, Fr. ] a ſmall fcrott; a ſmall invea t.] thi 
= SCIA 

SCHE'ME, S. foyxrua, Gr.] a plan, SCUE 
deſrgo, wherein ſeveral things are broug| kde ; 
_ one view; a project; a contrivance ; Wy on d 

el:gn. pics. 

SCHE MER, S. a projedor; a contriver — 
a planner, fon and 
4 aa S. [Gr.] an habit; an h plication 

itude. 
| SCHE'TLAND, iſlands fo called, Iyin = 
to the North of the Orkneys, of which ſom VH; all 
—_ them part, They lie 2co mi SCIE 
N. E. of Cathneſs, in Scotland, and are . know 
mous for the herring-filhery on their co 501x 
The Dutch begin here on Midſummer-C: 4j. pro 
and follow the ſhoals of herrings down! knowled 
the coalts of Norfolk, where they arrive SCIL, 
bent Michaelmas. The number of the ung to 
iſle ads are reckoned to be 40, beſides; perous 1 
which are nakcd rocks, and the chief of the mod pi 
is Mainland, The inh:hitants live by fi wrecked 
ing, and they are very like the NorwegianWlouded) 
being honeſt people who live a long tim Mere cali 
Tuo months in the ſummer the ſun ne\ 1707; w 
ſets, and in two of the winter months | er of co 
never riſes. ton olt 

SCHTRRHOTU'S, Adj. conſiſting of a haukivate 
inſenſihle tumour. | bll the re 

SCHVRARHUS, S. /,, Fr.] « hardeſWhiche( 
ed pland, ree otl 

SCH!'SM, S. {pronounced /ci/m. fiYhiious 7 
Tyicua, Gr.] a criminal leparation or ang the te 
ſion ia the church. SCHI 


SCI 
nitifing ſchiſm, 


the true church, 


hooks. A man of a learned education. 
SCHO'LARSHIP, S. learning; literature; 


SCHISMA/TICAL, Adj. implying ſchiſm; 


SCO 


pulchres ; but the greateſt ornament vf 


this ifland, is the light-houſc of 51 feet bigh, 
SCISMA'TIC, S. one who ſeparates from | and the gallery is four. The ſalh lights are 


11 feet 6 inches high, and 3 feet 2 inches 


SCHO'LAR, S. \ ſobelris, Lat.] one who! bro:d, It ſtands on high land, and is 2 very 
receives inſtruction trom a maſter. A man | fine column, 
of ietters. A mere ped int. A man of 


SCY'ON, S. Fr. ] a ſmall twig taken from 
one tree to be envrafted into another. 
SCI'RF: FACIAS, S. Lit. you may make 


owledge. Knowiedge acquired by read- to know] in Law, a judicial writ whereby 4 
2 Education as it conſiſts in rhe ſtudy of! perſon is called on to ſoero caſe to the come 


lc. chers. An exhibition or penſion allowed; why a judgment pall:d ſnould not be put in 


"I: (cholar at the univerſity. 
SCOLA'STIC, Adj. [ /eho/aftigue, Fr. 
wattiſed in the ſchool 3 acquired at, or be- 
wing, a ſchool, Pertaining to the ſchools. 
fedantic. 
SCHO'LIAST, S. [ ſcheliaftis, Lat.] an 
athor or writer of explanatory notes. 
SCHO'/LION, or SCHO'LIUM, S. [ Lat. } 
! "Wh: note, or <xplanation. 
tv SCHO OL, s. | ſchela, Lat.] a houſe 
«ere perſons are diſciplined and inſtructed 
ell WW my ſcience or art. A ſtate of education. 
4 ſet Which holds a particular ſyſtem. 
ToSCHO'OL, V A. to inſtru, t ain, or 
teach, To teach with authority, or ſuperi- 


0) Merity. To tutor, 

© Wl SCHO'OL-MASTER, S. a perſon who 
prelides and teaches im a ſchool. School- 

"A miſtreſs, 


SCIA' TIC, or SCLA/TICA, S. Haine, 
fr.] the gout in the hip. 

SCIAT ICAL, Adj. affl ting the hip. 
SCVENCE, S. Fr. /cientia, Lat.] know- 
kdge ; a clear and certain knowledge ground- 
don demonſtration and ſelt- evident prin- 
apies. A ſyſtem of any branch or ſpecies of 
knowledge, comprehending the doctrine, rea- 
ſn and theory, without any immediate ap- 
plication of it to practice. Knowledge. One 
t the ſeven liberal arts, viz. grammar; 


hu heoric; logie; arthm:tic ; muſic ; geome- 
amg,; aſtronomy, 
1 f SCIE/N TIAL, Adj. producing certainty 


or knowledge. 
oj SCIENTI'FIC, or SCIENTIFICATL, 


. producing certainty, or demonſtrative 


n! tnowledge 

SCILLY, a cluſter of iſlands and rocks, 
Ming to the W. of Cornwall, which are dan- 
Wecrous for ftrangers to ſail near, without a 
mod pilot, there having been often hips 
weeked upon them; and particularly Sir 
loudefley Shovel with tour men of war, 
ere caſt away here, in theyight of October 22, 
1707; when there were not only a great num- 
er ot common failors, but people of diſtinc- 
ton oft. Se, Mary's is the largeſt and moſt 

ltivated, containing more inhabitants than 
| the reſk put together, and who are alſo the 
W'chelt, Likewiſe in this, and in two or 
tee other of the larg:ſt iſlands, there are 
ous antiquities, particularly the remains 
the temple of the Druids, a2d ancient ſe · 


execution. * 

SCISSOR, S. [written variouſly according 
to the word from whence it is ſuppoſed to 
be derived; thoſe who deduce it from 
incido, or cædo, write cite; and others 282100 
wri e ciſars, cizars, or ſciſars, from cijeaux, 
Fr.] a {mall pair of blzdes, with a tharp edge 
moving on a pivor, and, when forced clote 
— cutting any thing placed between 
them. 

SCI'S-URE, 8. [Vier, Lat.] a breach, 
rupture, crack, rent, or ſiſſure. 

SCLERO'TIC, Ad} | ſclerotigque, Fr.] hard 3 
generally applied to one ot the tunics ot the 
eye. 

"To SC YAT, or SCU'TCH, v. A. to ſtop 
a wheel by putting a ſtone or piece of wood 
under it. 

To SCOFF, v. N. [ ſchopper, gelg. ] to 
ridicule with inſolesce. To eat with con- 
temptuous and reproachful language, U 
with ar. 

To SCO'LD, V. N. [ ſche/den, Belg. ] to 
quarrel with or chide in a clamorous, vehe- 
ment and rude manner. 

SCO/LD, S. a clamorous, rude, foul- 
mouthed and quarrelſome woman. 

SCO'LLOt#, sce SCALLOP. 

SCO'NCE, S. | /chbantz, + a fort, or 
bulwark. Figuratively, the head, A can- 
dleſtic, which moves on a rivet and is fixed 
againſt a wall. A fine. 

To SCO'NCE, V. A. to mulct; to fine, 
or _ a perſon pay a ſum of money for a 
fault. 

SCOOP, S. [ ſchaipe, Belg.] a kind of 
large ladle, a veſſel uſed to throw out liquor. 
An inſtrument made of bones and uſed in 
the eatiug the pulp ot an apple. A {weep or 
ſtroke. At one tell fc. Shak This 
ſhould probably have been provep. 

To SCOOP, V. A. 72 Belg. ] to 
empty by means of a ſchop. To lade out. 
To empty of c off in an hollow inſtru- 
ment, o cut hollow or deep. 

SCO'PF, S. [ /copus, Lat the odjeR ofa 
perſon's «ions or delipn. An aim, inten- 
tion or drift, The thing aimed at. The 
final end. Room, or ſpace ; liberty or free» 
dom. Licentiouſneſs. An act of riot. Quan= 
tity extended, 

SCORBU'TIC, or SCORU'TICAL, 
Adj. | ſcorbutiquey Fr. ] diſeaſed with the ſarvey« 

Yy2 
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To SCO'RCH, V. A. ſeſgorete, Nuſſ. ] to | 
ehange the colour of a thing by heat, To 
be dried up. To burn ſuperficially. 
S.O'RE,S. [ fora, I ] anotch cut with an 
edged inſtrument. A line drawn. An account 
which when writing was leſs common, was 
kept by notches cut in wood, or by lines 
drawn with chalk. A debt. An account of 
ſomething paſt. Part of a debt. A reaſon 
or motive Sake, Twenty. A ſong in ſcore, 
is that which is written under the mulical 


notes. "0 

To SCO'RE, V. A. to ſet down as a debt. 
To impute, to charge. To mark by a line. 

SCO RIA, S. [ Lat.] droſs;' recrement. 

SCO'RIOUS, Adj. ſcoria, Lat.] droſſy. 

To CO RN, V. A: | ſchernen, Belg.] to 
treat with ſlight or contempt. Neuterly, to 
ſcoff or treat with contemptuous language, 

SCO'RN, S. [eſcorne, old Fr.] an act. of 
contumely and contempt, a ſlight, a ſcoff. 

SCOR NER, S. one whotreats a perſon or 
thing with contempt or ridicule, A ſcoffer ; 
a deſpiſcr. 

SCO'RNFUL, Adj. looking upon or treat- 
ing with inſolence or contempt. Inſolent; 
acting in defiance, 

SCU'RN FULLY, Adj. contemptuoſly; in- 
ſolently. 

SCO'RPION, S. [| Fr. ſcorpio, Lat.] a reo- 
tile much reſembling a lobſter, whoſe tail 
ends in a point, and has a very venomous ſting, 
One of the ſigns of the zodiac; a ſcourge; 
a ſea-fiſh. 


S2O'C, S, [ecit, Fr.] ſhot, payment. 


What is due from a perſon. Scot and lot. 

ayment due from a perſon as a patiſhioner. 

SCO LAN), the kingdom of, is the N. 
part of the iſland of Great-Britain, which is 
now united to England, and both together 
make but one nation. It is bounded on ll 
ſides by the ogean, except the S. from which 
it is ſeparated hy the river Tweed, towards 
the E. by Cheviet-hills, and the river Eſk, and 
Solway Frith towards the W. It is gene 
rally reckoned 380 miles in length, from 
Aldermouth-head, near the iſle of Mull, to 
Buchaneſs, and 190 in breadth, where it is 
broadeſt. But it is fo cut by the inlets of 
the ſea, that there is not a houſe 60 miles 
from it, beſides the main land: there are 
400 iſlands belonging to Scotland, ſome of 
which are very conſiderable, Theſe are 
called the weſtern iſlands, the Orkneys, and 
the Schetland ifles The air is generally 
wholeſome, though colder than that of Eng- 
land ; but it is purified by the winds, which 
are pretty {trong and frequent. In the 
northern parts the days are very long, and 
in the ſummer ſolſtice, the night is not a- 
bove an hour and half long in the lite of 
Sky. The ſoil is different in different parts, 
there being many rich and fruitful plains, 


though what is called the Highlands, is full | 


SCO 


of mountains and heathe, They do not 
want wheat, but the grain moſtly cultivated 
is oats, as it will grow in the mountainous 
parts, The productions of Scotland arg 
much the ſame as in England, though not in 
ſo great plenty. In the low lands there is 
but little timber, but in the more northern 
parts there are foreſts of fir-trees, which 
might afford malts for the largeſt men of 
war; but it is difkcult to bring them to the 
ſea-fide. They burn coals in ſeveral parts, 
and in the Hande they have plesty of 
wood: however, in other places they burn 
turf, peat, heath, broom. and tu zes. | he 
have large flocks of ſheep and plenty of 
horned cattle, m.ny ot which are brought to 
England for ſale, and even as far as Ic Udon, 
though they are generally very fmal!. They 
have alſo a great number of horſes, which, 
though ſm41l, will bear a great deal of fatigue, 
The ſoil producrs greit plenty of hemp and 
flax, which are manuf.ttured in many places; 
and at Edu burgh p rticularly, they have 
brought all ſorts of linen to the greateſt per. 
fection, and export very large quantitics. 
Some years ago, the women never appeardd 
abroad without their plaids 5 but now that 
cuſtom is preity much laid aide. This was 
likewiſe the chief dreis of the Highlanders, 
but by a late act of parliament, they have 
been obliged to lay them aſide, and conform 
to the Lowland dreſs. No country in the 
world has greater plenty of fiſh, eggs and 
fowls ; and a very great advantage might be 
made of their fiſheries. They have mines of 
ſeveral ſorts, and particularly of lead, with 
quarries of free-ſtone for building; inſomuch, 
that the principal towns are conſtructed with 
nothing elſe. They have mines of very good 
coal, great quantities of which are brought 
to London, and is known by the name of 
Scotch coal. With regard to what is faid o 
their precious ſtones, gold and ſilver miner, 
and other uncommon productions, we fhall 
paſs over in ſilence. The eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion in Scotland, is the Preſbyterian : how- 
ever, all others are tolerated, or at leaſt con- 
nived at, Lon. from 12. 20. to 16 50 
lat. from 54. 40. to 58, 30. This account « 
the latitude, is — to the beſt and lateſt 
map of Scotland, from which it appears tha 
the length of it is no more than 226 ſtatute 
miles. 

To Scorch, v. A. to ent or make 
marks with an edged inſtrument. To make 
ſhailow inciſions. 

SCO'TCH, 8 a ſſight cut. 

SCO'TCH-COLLOPS, or SCO/CHED- 
COLLOPS, S. (trom ſcorch to cut] mall 
pieces ot veal marked ecroſs with the edge ot 
a knife, 

SCOU'NDREL, 8. f ſcondaruolo, Ital. 
2 mean raſcal; a low villain A word ef 
reproach,” uſed to convey the idea ot Wh 
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fro SCOUR, v. A. [ Aurer, Dan.] ſcheu> 
<< Belg ] to rub hard with any thing 
vs Web in order to cleanſe the ſurface, . To 
ove by ſcouring. To cleanſe. To clear 
in Wo enemies or obſtacles, applied to the ſea 
is Phylic, to purge violent y. To paſs 
ey over, applied to the motions of ani- 
> W's. Neuterly, to cleanſe by rubbing hard 
of h any thing rough. To be purged or 
he WW. To fail up or down or clear from ene- 
is, Ws, applied to (ſhips. To run with great 
of Wifincls. To ſcamper. 

m{HCO'URER, S. one who cleans by rub- 
: 2 purge ; a ſwift runner, 

of WM :OU'RGE, S. a whip or laſh; an in- 
eo ent made of ſeveral cords or thongs 
n, to ſtrike offenders with. Figuratively, 
ey iſhment. One that afflicts, harafles, or 
1, WFroys. A vindictive affliction. A whip 
Ie, tor a top. 

ad WJ To SCO'URGE, V. A. to laſh with a 
j; fo puniſh or chaltiſex To chaſten ; 
ve oſtigate. 

WI COUT, S. cet, Fr.] a perſon ſent 
cs, iy to oblerve the motions of an ene- 
one employed in errands in a col- 


2s To SCOU'T, V. N. to go out to make 
et obſervations on the motions of an ene- 


. 
m To SCOU'T, V. N. to frown, or look 
he ry or ſour. 

dre SCO'WL, V. N. to frown, pout, look 
de ery, or ſour. 

of lo SCRABBLE, V. N. [| ſcraffilen, 
tho] to paw or ſcratch with the hands, 
KRA, S. | ſcraghe, Belg. } auy thing 
nor tl. in. 

CRA!GG FHD, Adj. [corrupted from crag- 
tough; uneven; full ot protuberances 
iſperities. 


SCRA/GGY, Adj. lean ; thin; rough or 


pyed. 
ToSCRA'MBLE, V. N. [See SCRAB- 
u-go ſtruggle fo as to ſeize any thing with 
vi hands before another. To climb by 
-e "clp of the hands: followed by »p. 

$0 CRA'MBLE, S. an eayer ſtruggle for 
ot) thing. Theadt of climbing by the help 
ot be hands. 

yo SCRA NCH, V. A. { [crantzer, Belg. 
mad ſomething crackling or brittle be- 
en the teeth. 

CRA'P, S. [from ſcrope] a ſmall piece; 
it or fragment, 

To SCRA'PE, V. A. [ſcreopan, Sax.] to 
tor wipe off the ſurface ty the action of a 
ip inſtrument, To craſe or take off 
the motion of an edged inſtrument held 
jendicular. To collect or gather by great 
and care, To ſcrape acquaintance, is 
ry favour. Neuterly, to make a harſh 


SCR 


to ſcrape with. A thin iron at a door, on 
which a perſon ſcrapes the bottom of his 
ſhoes. A miſer. A bad player on a fid- 
dle, 

To SCRA'TCH, V. A. [kratzen, Belg.] 
to mark with flight, uneven cuts. To tear 


with the nails. Io wound lightly. To wound 
with any thing keen, which leaves a mark 
on the ſkin, To write or draw auk- 
wardly, 

SCRATCH, 8. a ragged and ſhallow cut 
or inciſion, A wound given by the nails. 
A light laceration or wound, A peruke 
which is eaſily combed out. 

A opp, S. [Id. and Erſe.] ſurface or 
curf. 


to form, mark, or draw in an irregular and 
aukward manner. To write ill. 

SCRA'WL, S. writing performed in an 
aukward manner. 

To SCRE'AK, V. N. [tretere, Rufl.] to 
make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe, reſembling that 
of a perſon tcriified, or that of a rully 
hinge. 

SCRE'AK, S. [ flierk, Pol. ftrebet, Boh. ] 
a (hrill noiſe made by a perſon on the ſight 
of ſumething terrifying. 

To SCREAM, V. N [hreman, Sax.] to 
cry out with a ſhrill voice in terror or age- 
ny; to cry ſhrilly. 

SCREAM, S. a ſhrill, quick, loud cry, 
made by a perſon in terror or pain. 

To SCRE'ECH, V. N. | fretia, Ifl.] 
to utter a loud, ſhrill cry, when in terror, 
or agony. To cry like an owl. 

SCREEN, S. [efcran, Fr.] any thing 
that affords ſhelter or concealment, or is uſted 
to exclude cold ordight, 

To SCREEN, V. A. to ſhelter, hide, or 
conceal ; followed by frem. To lift; to 
riddle. 

SCREW, S. [ ſcroeve Belg. eſcreu, Fr.] 
a cylinder, having a ſpiral edge, uſed in 
piercing and faſtening timber. 

To SCREW, V. A. to turn by, or fa- 
ſten with a ſcrew. To deform by contor- 
tions, applied to the face. To force or bring 
by violence. To ſqueeze or preſs. To ex- 
tort. 

To SCRUBBLE, V. N. [ ſcribo, Lat. 
to write in a careleſs, uſeleſs, and incor 
manner. To fill with cateleſs writing. 
SCRI'BBLE, S. careleſs, or worthleſs 
writing. 

SCRIBE, S. Fr. ſcriba, Lat.] a writer. 
A public notary. In Scripture, a perſon 
well ſkilled in the Jewiſh law, and employed 
in tranſcribing it tor the uſe of others. 
SCRUP, S. [ freppo, IIl.] a ſmail bag, 
or ſatchel. A i1mall piece of paper, or wri- 
ting, from ſcriptio, Lat. a ſchedule. 
SCRIPT URAL, S. [from ſcripture] eon- 


Lo play badly on a fiddle, To 1. 
AER, S. an edged inſtrument uſed 


9 in the Old or New Tellament. Bibli- 
cal. 
SCRIP- 


To SCRAWL, v. A. [A- reli, Pol. 
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SCRI'PTURE, S. [ ſcriptura, Lat. I wri- 
ging ; ſacred writing. Ihe Bible, or ſyſtem 
of div iue truth contained in the Old or New 
Teilament, ſo named by way of ecmi⸗- 
nence. 

SCRUVENER, S. [| ſcrivany, Ital.] one 
who draws, contract, or deals in conveyanc- 


ing. 

SCRO'FULA, S. [from ſcr:fu, Lat.] the 
king's evil. 

SCRO'FULOUS, Adj. rembling, or „tf 
the nature of the King's evil, Diſcated with 
the icrotul:. 


1 


SCRO'LL, S. ſeſcrou, Fr. a writing 
rolled up into a c lindrical (hape. | | 


To SCRU'8, V. A. [ ſchribben, Bilg.]; carved work; the art of cngraving. 


to rub hard with_ſ{umething 1ough and, 
coat fe. ) 

SCRU'B, S. a mean or baſe perſon, Any 
hing mean or deſpicable. A worn out 
broom. ' 

SCRU"BBED, or SCRU'BBY, Adj. f ſcru-| 
bet. Dan.] mean; vile; diity; worth- 
Iss. 

SCRUPLE, S. f ſcrupule, Fr. ſcrupulus, 
Lat.] a doubt or difficulty, uh ch the mind 
c innot refolve, Perpiexity. In Medicine, a 
eie ht containing 20 grains. Any tmall 
quantity. 

To SCRUPLE, V. N. to doubt, or be- 
fitate. 

SCRUPULO'SITY, S. doubt. Nice and 
exceſlive caution, or doubttulneſs. Fear of 
acting in any thing which may chance to 
give offence, or may contradift ſome pre- 
cept of religion, 

SCRUPULOUS, Adj. [ ſcrupulerx, Fr.] 
ny cely doubttul; atraid to do or comply for 
ter of violating any precept, or of hazard- 
iag any lots or dagger. Careful. Vigi- 
Jant, 

SCRU'/TATOR, S. an enquirer, ſearcher, 
or examiner 

SCRU'TINY, S. | ſcrutinizm, Lat] a 
nice, ex3Q, and ſcrupulous ſearch, examina- 
tion, or enquiry. 

ToSCRKU'TINIZZ?, or SCRUTINY,V. A. 
to ſearch or examine with ex ctneſs. 

S.RUTOVRE, S. ſeſcritoire, Fr.] a caſe 
of drawers for writings 

To SCU'D, v. N. [| ſqvittire, Ital.] to 
fly or run away precipitately, 

To SCU'DDLE, V. N. to run with an af- 
feed haſte. 

SCU'FFLE, S. a confuſed tumult, broil or 

arrel. . 

To SCUFFLE, V. A. to fight in a con- 
fuſcd and tumultuous manner, 

To SKULK, V. N. | ſculcte, Dan] to 
lurk or lie cloſe in hiding places. 

SCU'LL, S. | fla, Iſl.] the bone which 
defends and includes the brain, The arch- 


ed bone of the head, A ſmall boat rowed by 
one man, One who rows in a tmall boat. 


A ſhoal, from ſ:c:{c, Sax. an aſſembly, | 


SEA 
SCU"LCAP, S. a head- piece. A nig 


the 
tated, 
A tro 
gy wer, 
A- 
r (ca. 
A- 
mak! 
ves ſuc 
SE'A- 


ap. 

SCU'LLER, S. [ fliha, Il. a veſſel] 
boat which has but one rower. One 4 
rows a ſmall boat. A c:ckboat. 

SCU'LLERY, S. a place where ket! 
diſhes, und other common utenlils are clean. 
and kept. 

SCU' LLION, S. feſcveille, Fr.] the Ha, 
domeitic ſervant who waſhes the diſhes, 4 
does the other drudgery of a kitchen. 


SCU'/LFTOR, S. {| /culpror, Lat] s or 
who cuts or carves uod or ſlone. A carve rA. 
SCU'LPTURE, S. Fr. ſeulptara, Lat mreyce 
the art of carving wood, or hewing ſtone Wl 567 A- 
{ders « 
SCU'M, S. | eſfcume, Fr } the troth uh TY. 
riſes on the top ot any liquor; the did 
:ctule, rccrement, or thet me ot fith ubid $6 A. 
ſwims on the top ot any liquid or metal nel a 
tuſion. glit in 
To SCU'M, V. A. to take off the filth M 5rat 
ſcum, which riſes to the top of any Hau marin 
when boiling, commonly provoevnced /in. Wl SEAF 
SCUMMER, S. ſ[eſcrrir, Fr. | an m ellin, 
ment with which filih, &c. is tzken fro SEAT 
the top of any liquor; pronounced fink. A 
SCUPPERHGULES, S. pen, g $64. 
ſmall holes on the deck of a thip, throu:WMkur of 1 
which water is Carried into the ſca. EAN 
SCU'RF, S. , Sax.} a kind of ner. 
miliary ſcab; a foil or filth ſlicking on $2 4-1 
ſurface. A fuil or (tain adherent. irk in 
SCURR[I'LITY, S. | ſcurrilte, Fr.) erec 
proach expreſlcd in grofs teams. Loudn ON SE A-! 
of jocularity. vroſpee 
SCU'RRILOUS, Adj. | fſcurrilis, Lat SEA. 
uſing low, mean and vile reproaches ; gi; a di 
opprobious, and reproachtul. SEA.) 
SCU'RVILY, Adj. vilely; baſch Ml SEa-+ 
coarſely. hoard 
SCU'RVY,S. a diſtemper commen amor SEA.” 
the inhabitants of cold countries, and t SE'AI 
who live on marſhy, moiſt ſoils. 1 inſtr4 
SCURYY, Adj. covered with ſcabe ted to 
affected with the ſcurvy; vile or bie chon « 
worthleſs ; contemptible. Þ of c 
SCU'T, S. [Art, III.] a tail, applied . , 
ſuch animals whole tails aic very ſhort, & To SE 
hare, or rabhit. a m or a 
SCU'I CHEON, S. | ſcuccigne, Ital.] erm, 
ſhield or bearing of a family, repreſcuted Wed by 
heraldry. y, to 
SCU'TTLE, S. [ ſcuttella, Lat. fc *E'AL 
Celt.] a wide, ſhallow baſket, ſo c, &. 
from a diſh or platter u hich it reſembles. Wiſts. 
ſmall grate ; a quick pace; an alic&cd lat SE'AN 
or precipitation in walking, yo" 6 cloth 
a hip the ſmall holes cut tor pailage herber. 
one deck to another, or the winduws cul ly, 4 
cabbins for the ſake of light. am, $2: 
To $CU"T IT LE, V. N. to run with WW, $a, 
fected halle. os 
SE'A, S. | /#, Sax,] the ocean; piece 
pi 


water, oppoſed to land, A particular f. 
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the ocean, Figuratively, any thing | 


tated, tempeſtuous or in commotion ; 
A troubled ſea of paſſion.” Milt, Half 
wer, is, Half drunk. 
#A-BREEZE, S. wind blowing from 
l e (ca, 
$/A-CALF, S. the ſeal, fo called from 
| making a- noiſe like a calf; the female 
ee ſuck. 
A- CHART, S. a map on which the 
s only of the ſea are delineated. 
a 5KA-COAL, S. coal fo called becauſe 
it. mreycd by the ſea to London. 
be $#/A-COAST, S. a ſhore; or land which 
ders on the ſea. 
dF A. Co pass, S. the cerd and needle 
i which mat iners ſleer their veſſels. 
SE A-COW, 8. the manatee, a cetaceous 
bout fiftcen feet long, and ſeven or 
t in circumference. 
ll 5EAFA'RER, S. one that travels by ſea, 
mariner. 
SEAFA'RING, Adj. uſed to the ſea; 
melling by ſea. 
SEAFIGHT, S. a battle fought on the 
„ A battle of ſhips. 
SEA.GREEN, Adj. reſembling the co- 
ur of the ſea. 
SUAMAN, S. a ſailor; navigator; a 
Amer. 
SZA-MA'RK, S. a point or diſtinguiſhed 
irk in the ſea, which mariners make uſe of 
rect their courſe by. 
a $E/A-PIECE, S. a picture repreſenting 
dtoſpect of the fea, 

*. SE/A-SICK, Adj. ſick on board a veſſel at 
; a diſorder attending new vovagers at fea. 
SEA-EDGE, S. the edge of the ſea. 

15 SE4-SUR GEON, S. a ſurgeon employed 

hoard a ſhip. 
O88 53E'a-TERM, S. a word uſed by ſailors. 


EC 
SEA'MLESS, Adj. having no V ſible join- 


ing or ſeam. 

SEA/MSTRESS, S. Dire, Sax. ] & 
wonan who lives by making up linen, and 
ſewing. Fr./ * 

SEAN, S. e, Sax, ſeine, Fr. ſapena, 
Lat.] a very — net, uſed to catch. fil 
in the ſ-a, made iike a drag net. 

SEA'R, Adj. | ſearian, Sax. ] dry; de- 
prived of juice or verdure. Not preen, 

To SEAR, V. A. [ ſerian, Sax. ] to burn 
or cmterize. : 

SEA'RCLOTH, S. | ſarclotb, Sax, from 
far, Sax. pain, and cloth, Sax. a plaſter, 
whence the modern word cereclatb, from cera, 
Lat. wax, ſcems to be an error] a plaſter, a 
large plaſter. 

a = SEA'RCE, V. A. | ſafer, Ft.] to fiſt 
nely. 

SA'RCE, 8. a fine ſieve, A holter. 

To SEA'RCH, V. A. [cbereber, Fr.] to 
examine juto; to look through; to enquire ; 
to try; toexplore; to ſeek after ſomething 
lo, hid, or unknown, In Surgery, to 
probe. To fearch out, to acquire by ſeeking, 
Neuterly, to ſearch, or make enqui:yz to 
try to find ; followed by for or after. 
SEA'RCHER, S. an enquirer, An ex- 
miner. One who ſeeks aſter any thing hid 
or unknown, An officer, in London, ap- 
pointed to examine the bodies of the dead, 
in o- der to detect any violence. 
| SZA!SON, S. [ jaiſon, Fr.] one of the 
four parts of the var, as, ſpring, ſummer, 
autumn, winter, A ie Be wh time, or pe- 
riod of time. A fit time, A ſmall ſpace 
of time, That which gives a reliſh to food; 
from the verb. 

To SEA*>ON, V. A. inner, Fr.] to 
mix food with any thing that gives it a reliſh. 
To give a reliſh to. To qualify by blending 


1089 SE'AL, S. | ſeol, ſele, Sax. ] the ſea- calf. 
1 inſtrument uſed in faſtening letters, and 
1D*W5+ed to writings as a teſtimony. The im- 
„os of a ſcal in wax, or on a wafer. Any 
of confirmation, From gel, Sax. or 
d liam, Lat. 


or mixing ſomething elſe. To imbue, 
tinge, or taint, To fit for any uſe by time 
or habit. To mature, Neuterly, to be- 
come fit for any purpoſe. 

SEA'SONABLE, Adj. happening or done 
at a proper time, Convenient or proper with 


i To SEA'L, V. A to cloſe, faſten, con - reſpeRt to time Opportune. 


mor atteſt with a ſeal. To ratify. o 
rm, or ſettle. To ſhut or cloſe, fol- opportunenets, with refpett to time. 
red by up. To mark with a ſtamp, Neu- 


, to fix a ſeat, followed by unto. 


SEA'SONABLENESS, 5. propriety or 


SENSONING, S. that which is added 10 
ny thing to quzilify it, or give it a high re- 


8 EE ALING-WAX, $ a compoſition of | liſh. 
, Kc. uſed in taſtening or eloſing et- SEAT, S. , Goth. ] 2 ehsir, bench, 


or any thipg which ſupports a perſon when 


= 7 
vo SEAM, S. [Sax. zem, Belg.] the edge fitting. A chair of ſtate; a throve ;-a tri- 


p. A ſcar. A cicatrix. A meaſure, from! 
an, Sax. a load, "Tailow or greaſe, from 
mw, Sax. ſaim, Brit, ſain, Fr. 

To SEA'M, V. A. to join the edges of 


ha ſcar, or cicatrix. 


cloth where two p'eces are joined or ſewed | hunal. Figuratively, a poſt of authority. 
ther. The juncture of the planks in a | Reſidence or abode. Situation. 


To SEAT, V. A. to cauſe to fit dows, 
To place on a ſeit. To pl-ce in poſt of u. 
thority, or dififflion. To fix or fertile in 


any place or ſituation, To place in a firm 


* pieces of cloth, or to faſten the edges manner. 
lo piecos of timber togetliet. To mark | SEA'WARD, Adv. toward: the ſea. 
j 


SL CANT, 8. [arte, Ir ſecart, Let.) 
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SEC 


in Geometry, the right line from the centre | 


of a circle, cutting and meeting with another 
line called the tangent, | 
To SECE/DE, v. N. ¶ ſeceds, Lat.] to 
withdraw, or refnſe to aſſociate in an affair. 
SEC EDE , S. one who ſhews his diſap- 
probation by withdrawing. | 
To SECERN, V. A. | ſecerns, Lat.] to 
ſeparate finer from groſſer matter. To make 
a ſeparation of ſubſtances or juices in the 


body. 

SECE'SSION, S. [ ſeceſſio, Lat.] the act 
of departing. The act of ſeparating or 
withdrawing from councils. 

To SECLU'DE, v. A. ( ſeclads, Lat.] to 
confine from. To ſhut up. To exclude, 

SE'COND, Adj. 3 ſecundus] the next 
in order to the firtt; the ordinal of two; 
inferior ; next in value, or dignity, 

SECOND, S. a perſon who accompanies 
snother in a dud, to direct or defend him. 
One who ſupports, In meaſuring time, the 
ſixtieth part of a minute. A maintainer. 

To SE'COND, v. A. to ſupport, . or 
maintain. To aſſiſt or forward. To follow 
in the next place 

SE'COND- HAND, S. poſſeſſion of a thing 
which has been enjoyed by another before. 
Poſſeſſion from the firſt poſſeſſor. 

SECOND-HAND, Adj. applied to know- 

ledge, implicit, or borrowed from another; 
not original; not primary. Applied to dreſs, 
worn, or laid aſide by another. At {cond 
band, implies in imitation ; borrowed, or 
tranſmitted, oppoſed to primarily, or #tigi- 
nally. 
SECOND-SIGHTED, Adj. having the 
power of ſeeing things future, or diſtant; 
pretended to be inherent in ſome of the Scot- 
tiſh iſlanders. 

SE'COND-SIGHT, S. the power of ſee- 
ing things future. 

SE'CONDARILY, Adv. in ſecond degree 
or order. 

SE'CONDARY, Adj. [ ſecondarins, Lat.] 
not of the firſt rate; not the chief, not the 
primary, or firſt, AQting by commiſſion. A 
ſecondary fever, is that which arifes utter a 
criſis; or after a declenſion of the ſmall- 

x and meazles. 

SE/CONDARY, S. a delagate; a deputy, 

SECONDLY, Adv. in the ſecond place. 

SE'.OND-RATE, S. ſecond in order, 
dignity, or value. Uſed in converſation, for 
one of the ſecond oder; uſed ſometimes ad- 
jectively. 

SECRECY, S. privacy; the ſtate of be- 
ing concealed, or bidden. Solitude. Re- 
tirement The quality of preſerving from 
diſcovery. Cloſe ſilence T aciturnity. 

SE'CKET, Adj. | Fr ſecretus, Lat.] kept 
hidden, or undiſcovered. Not revealed. Un- 


2 


feen. Faithful in keeping any thing from 
diſcovery, Unknown, Privy. Retired. 
Private, 


SED 


SECRET, 8. ſomething ſtudiouſiy k# 


from ꝓublic notice, ur knowledge, A thi 
unknown, Privacy. Secrecy. 

SECRETARY, 8. ( ſecretaire, Fr.] 
perſon intruſted with the management « 
_ buſineſs. One who writes for anc 
ther. 

To SECRE'TE, V. A. # ſecretus, Lat 
to put aſide, or hide. To ſeparate, Tof 
Cen. 

SECRE'TION, S. in Medicine, the: 
of ſeparating the various fluids of the bod 
The fluid ſeparated or ſecreted, 

SECRETLY, Adv. privately; privil 
in ſuch a manner as not to be publick 
known. Not openly. 

SE'CRETNESS, S. the quality of bei 
hidden, or of keeping any thing revealed i 
one from public notice. 

SECRE'TORY, Adj. performing the 9 
fice of ſecreting, or ſeparating the fluids, 

SE'/CT, S. [Fr ſe#a, Lat.] a body 
men following ſome particular maſter, 
united in adopting ſome peculiar tenet, 

SECTARY, S | ſe&arie, Fr.] one «! 
refuſes to comply with the public eftab/il 
ment, and joins with others of an oyini 
contrary to it, and diſtinguiſhed by ſome pz 
ticular whims, 

SECTION, S. [ Fr. ſets, Lat.] the: 
of cutting or dividing. A part, or diviſ 
from. A ſmall or diſtinct part of a wrii 
or book. 

SE'CULAR, Adj. [ ſeeulier, Fr. ſeculrr; 
Lat.] worldly ; relating to the affairs of! 
preſ-nt world, not ſpiritual or holy. f 
longing to the laity, not bound by monat 
rules. Happening once in an age, from 
culum, Lat. an ape. 

To SECULARISE, V. A. ſeculariſ 
Fr.] to convert from holy or ſpiritual, 
common ue. To make worldly, 

SE'CUNDINE, 8. ¶ ſecordines, ſecord 
Fr.] the after-birth, or membrane in whi 
o fœtus is wrapped. 

SECURE, Adj. [ ſecurns, Lat.] # 
from fear, terrer, or danger; eaſy; ar 
Careleſs through confidence of being out 
the reach of danger, Wanting cautie 
Sate. It has ſometimes of before its obj 
but frem more properly before ewi/, or | 
cauſe of evil 

To SECURE, V. A. to make certi! 
put out of hazard, or aſcertain. To 01 
ſafe, or place out of the reach of danyt 
To inſure. To make feſt. 

SECURITY, S. the ſtate of being © 
leſs or free from fear or danger. War! 
care from too great à coufidence of fac! 
Want of vigil.nce. Any thing given © 
pledge. 4 perſon bound tor another; fac 
or certainty, Protection; defence. 

SEDA'N, S. {| /edens, Lat.] a cafe 
conveyed by means of poles by two me 
A chair, 
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SED 
DATE, Adj. [ ſedatus, Lat.] calm; 
et; fill 3 unruffled. | 
DATEN ESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
ke from diſturbance, Tranquility ; ſere- 


 DENTARY, Adj. f ſedentaire, Fr.] 
ſed in Etting (till, or without motion and 
ton. Torpid ; motionleſs ; inactive, or 
wo: th. 
EDGE, S. [ ſege, Arm.] a fleg, or a, 
owth of Rags, | 
D GV, Adj. overgrown with flags. 
SEDIMENT, S. | Fr. ſedimentum, Lat.] 
ut which ſettles at the bottom, 
SEDI' TION, S. [Fr. ſeditis, Lat.] a tu- 
alt, or inſurrection. A popular commo- 
n. A tumultuous aſſembly in order to 
dert an eſtabliſhed government. 
SEDPTIOUS, Adj. [ ſediticux, Fr. ] tur- 
ulent 3 tumultuouſly factious. 
SEDI'TIOUSLY, Adj. tumultuouſly ; 
th faſtious turbulence. 
SEDLEY, {Sir Chatles, . one of 
e gay wits that enlivened the pleaſurable 
wrt of Charles II. was grandſon of Sir 
Villiam Sedley, Bart. the munificent founder 
the Sedleian lecture of natural philoſophy 
tOxford, and ſon of Sir John Sedley, of 
Mesford in Kent, Bart. by his wife Eliz- 
th, daughter and hcir of Sir Henry Saville, 
nt, the learned warden of Merton college 
Oxford, and provoſt of Eton. Sir Charles 
u born about the year 1639; and, after a 
oper foundation of grammar learning, was 
nt to Oxford, where he was admitted a 
low-commoner of Wadham college, in 
t term, 1655-6.---But he left the uni- 
zlity wi hout taking any degree, and, re- 
ving into his own country, lived privately 
here, out of humour, as it ſhould ſeem, 
th the governing powers, till the re{tora- 
bon of Charles II. when he came to Lon- 
a, in order to join in the general Jubilee, 
e paicty of which was both agreeable to his 
rs, and exactly ſuitable to his taſte and 
mpcr.---He was ſoon introduced to the 
ing, and it was not long before they, who 
rom mended him to his majeſty, found they 
| thereby, in ſome meaſure, ſupplanted 
demſelyes.---Sir Charles had ſuch a diſtin- 
ihingly polite eafineſs in his manner and 
boverſation, as ſet him higher in the royal 
nice and favour, than any of the courtiers 
s rivals, notwithſtanding they all aimed at 
e ſame turn, and ſome of them even ex- 
led in it. In the view of heightening 
ir pleaſures, our author, among the reſt, 
«not neglect to exert his talents in writ- 
-The productions of his pen were ſome 
55, and ſeveral delicately tender amorous 
ems, in which the ſoftneſs of the verſes 
lo exquiſite, as to be called, by the duke 
Buckingham, Sedley's Witchcraft. — 


SED 


poetry to be deſeried, (ſay the authors of the 
Biographia Britanica) the a:t whclly conſiſted 
in railing looſe thoughts and leu d defires, 
without giving any alarm, and fo the poiſon 
worked gently and irrefiſtiblys Our author, 
we may be ſure, did not eſcape? the infection 
of his own art, or rather was firſt tainted 
himſelf before he ſpread the infection to 
others.“ A very ingenious writer of the pre- 
ſcent day, however, ſpeaks much more fa- 
vourably of Sir Charles Sedley's writings. 
„ He ſtudied human nature, and was 
diſtinguiſhed for the art of making him- 
ſelf agreeable, particularly to the ladies ; 
for the verſes of lord Rocheſter, begin- 
ning with,“ Sedley has that prevailing gen - 
tle art, &c, ſo often quoted, allude not to 
his writings, but to his perſonal addreſs.“ 
Diſſoluteneſs and debauchery were the ſcan- 
dalous characteriſtics of the times, and it was 
Sir Charles's ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
among the foremoſt in the faſhion.---1n 
June 1663, our author, lord Buckhurſt, and 
Sir Thomas Ogle, were convened at a public 
houſe in Bow-Street, Covent-Garden, and 
being inflamed with ſtrong liquors, they went 
up to the balcony belonging to that houſe, 
when Sedley (tripped himiclf naked, and 
preached to the people in a. groſs and ſcan- 
dalous manner: whereupon a riot bein 

raiſed, the mob became clamorous, and woul: 

have forced the door next to the ſtreet ; but 
being oppoſed, the preacher and his company 
were driven from the balcony, and the win- 
dows of a room into which they retired 
were broken by the mob. The frolic being 
ſoon reported abroad, and as perſons of 
faſhion were concerned in it, it was ſo much 
the more aggravated, The company were 
ummoned to appear before a court of juſtice 
in Weſlminſter-Hall, where, being indicted 
for a riet, they were all fined, and our au- 
Sor was ſentenced to pay sol. At length, 
Sir Charles took à more ſerious turn, applied 
himſelf to buſineſs, and became a member 
of parliament, in which he was a frequent 
ſpeaker,--- We find him alſo in the houſe of 
commons in the reign of James II. whoſe 
attempts upon the conſtitution he vigoroully 
withſtood.---When the defeat of the rebels 
under the duke of Monmouth, made it ne- 
ceſſary in the language of the court, to have 
a (tanding army, it was oppoſed ſtrongly by 
the gentlemen of the country party, among 
whem were the earl of Dorſet, and Sir 
Charles Sedley, one of which bore a great 
(way in the houſe of peers, and the other in 
that of the commons.--- Their intereſt was 
ſo conſiderable in both, eſpecially Se Charles 
Sedley's, that the king, foreſeeing it would 
be a work of the greateſt difficulty, to gin 
their conſent for the payment of more troops 
than what were upon the eſtabliſhment of the 


There were no maiks of genius or true 
No, XXII. | 


laſt reign, contented himſelf with dropping 
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the purſuit of it, by a diſſolution of the par- 
liament.---In the ſame ſpirit, our patriot was 
very active in bringing on the revolution. 
This was thought more extraordinary, as he 
had received favours from james: but that 
| had taken a fancy to Sir Charles's 
aughter, (though it ſeems ſhe was nor very 
handſome) and, in conſequence of his in- 
trigues with her, he created Miſs —_ 
counteſs of Dorcheſter.---This honour, ſo 
Far from pleaſing, greatly ſhocked Sir Charles, 
However libertine himſeif had been, yet 
he could not bear the thouglits of his daugh- 
ter's diſhonour ; and, with regard to this 
her exaltation, he only conſidered it as ren- 
dering her more conſpicuouſly infamous --- 
He therefore conceived a hatred for the king, 
and from this as well as other motives, rea- 
dily joined to diſpoſſeſs him of the throne, A 


witty ſaying of Sedley's, on this occaſion, is 


recorded. T hate ingratitude, ſaid Sir 
Charles; and therefore, as the king has made 
my daughter a counteſs, I will endeavour to 
wake his daughter a queen; meaning the 
princeſs Mary, married to the prince of 
Orange, who difpoſſeſſed * of the throne, 
at the ever- glorious revolution. Sir Charles 
lived many years after the revolution, in full 
ſleſſion of his wit and humour, and was, 
the laſt, an agrecable companion. He 
died at a good old age, about the year 1722, 
when his works wer: publiſhed, in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo. | 

To SEDU'CE, V. A. [ ſeduco, Lat.] to 
draw aſide from the —__ To tempt; to 
comgupt ; to deprave; to deceive. 

$DUCEMENT, s. means uſed to draw 
from the right. 

SEDU'CTION, S. the 2c of drawing aſide 
from the right. The act of ſeducing. 
 SEDU'LITY, S. [ ſedulitas, Lat.] in- 
tenſeneſs and aſſiduity of labour. Induſtry ; 
application, 2 

SE/DULOUS, Adj. ¶ ſedulus, Lat.] in- 
tenſely, and conſtaatly induſtrious; labo- 


SEL 


To SEE'D, V. N. to 
ſhed the ſeed. 

SEE“ D-TIME, S. the ſeaſon of ſown 

S$:E'DLING, S. a young plant juſt ta 


produce ſeted 


from ſeed. 

SEE'DY, Adj. abounding with ſeed. 

SEE'ING, S. ſight ; the faculty of ; 
ceiving by the eyes ; viſion, 

SEEING, or SEEING THAT, 4 
ſince. It being ſo that, 

To SEEK, V. A. [pret. and part. þ 
Jeught ; ſeckgan, Goth. ] to look or ſeu 
for. To ſolicit. To endeavour to pain 
hind, To ſeek life, to endeavour to 2 
Neuterly, to make ſearch or enquiry, 
endeavour. To make the object of purſ, 
followed by fr. To make applicati 
followed by re, To ſeek, is an adverbi|« 
preſſion, implying at a loſs, or without 
pedients or experience, 

To SEEM, V. N. ['ziemen, Teut.] 
look like, to have ſemblance, appear, 
have the appearance of. Ir ſeems, ſignif 
that there is an appearance only, with 
reality, and at other times it is ſynonim« 
to ferſoorh. In Shakeſpear, to be beautify 

EEMING, S. ſhow; ſemblance, E 
ternal or fair appearance, Opinion. 

SEE'MINGLY, Adj. in appearance; 
ſhow ;- in ſemblance. 

SEE'MLINESS, S. comelineſs; decen 
beauty; grace of appearance, 

SEE'MLY, Adj { ſommelight, Dan.] 6 
cent, Becoming; proper, fit, or graceful 

SEE'N, Adj. ſkilled. VerſedG. W: 
ſeen in muſic.” Shak. 

SEF'N, part paſt. of ſee, 

SEER, 8. one who perceives objects 
the ſight, One who can foreſee future event 
A prophet. 

SEE'-SAW, V. A, moving up and do 
alternately. 

To SEE TH, V. A. [preter. I ud, 
ſeethed, part. patl. ſedden, from ſcedan, Sax 
to prepare by hot or boiling water. 


rious ; diligent. 


SEE“, S. | ſedes, Lat.] the ſeat or diſtrict | 


of a biſhop. The dioceſs of a biſhop. 


To SEE,, V. A. [preter. I ſaw; part. 


all. ſeer; ſeon, Sax. ] to perceive by the 
- . Aus to obſerve, or find, To 
diſcover; to deſcry. Followed by men, to 
eonverſe with. To attend to, or remark. 
Neuterly, to have the fenſe of fight. To, 
diſcern, ſo as to be free from ceceit, followed | 
by through. To enquire, or diſtinguiſh, fol- 
lowed by wheiber. To confider or contrive. 

SEE/! Interj. [the imperative of ſee} ob- 
ſerve ! behold ! lo! look 

SEE'D, S. [ ſad, Sax. ſeed, Dan. ſaed, 
Belg.] the pro | 
from wheuce new plants and animals arc 
produced. An o1iginal or firſt principle, 


boil. To be hot. Ta ſteep in hot wii 
till all its virtues are loſt, Neuterly, to b 
or be hot, 


SEI'GNIOR, or SE'GNIOUR, 8. [| 
nior, Lat. ] a lord, 

SEV'GNIORY, S. [| ſcigneuri:, Fr.] 
lordihip. A territory. 

To SEVZE, V. A. f faiffr, Fr.] to graf 
to hold faſt by a ſudden effort. To tak 
forcible poſſeſſion of by law. To have | 
one's poſſeſſion, followed with of. Neuter| 
to fix one's graſp on any thing. 

SEIZEN, S. | ſa;/in, Fr.] the act. 
taking polleſſion. The thing poſſeſſed. 

SEIZURE, S. the act of ſe'zing. Th 


uct of a plant, and animal, thing ſeized. Poſſeſſion; gripe ; catch. Tt 


act of taking forcible poſſeſſion of. 
SE'LDUM, S. not frequently or oftes 


Progeny, race, or offspring ; deſcendants ; ' raie]y, 4 
generation 3 birth, | | 
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SEN 


ro SELECT, v. A. (U, Lat.] to 
poſe by way ot preference frum others re- 


ted, 

SELE/CT, Adj. choſen from others on 
bunt of ſuperivr excellence; nicely cho- 
2; culled. 

"WM SELF, Pron. [plural ſelves, bY. Sax.] 
A Wien uſed as an adject ve, it fignifies very or 
atical, “ That ſelf way.” Shak, It is 
quently united to the perſonal pronouns, 
d then implies a reciprocation, and is com- 
anded not only with adjectives and fub- 


them, though contrary to analogy, is u- 

j as a nominative. It is much uſed in 

npoſition. 

SELFISH, Adj. attentive only to one's 

Fo intereſt, with abſolute diſregard of o- 
7s, Mercenary. 

| {WISE LF-SAME, Adj. the very ſame, Nu- 

, ically the ſame, 

nil To SELL, V. A. | ſold, pret. and part. 

hol". Glan, Sax.] to diſpoſe of, or give, any 

moe for money, Neuterly, to carry on 

el e or traffic, 

FMSELVAGES, S. the edges of cloth, eſpe- 
ly of linen. 

-; WE LVES, plural of Srrr. 

SEMCLABLE, Adj. [Fr.] like:; reſem- 

ng. © His ſemblut/e, yea himſelf.“ Shak. 

tMBLANCE, S. [Fr.] likeneſs ; ſimi- 

ble ; reſemblance ; appearance, or ſhow ; 


e. 
EMBLATIVE, Adj. ſuitable ; fit; re- 
bling. 

MI, [Lat.] a word much uſed in com- 
tion, ſignifying half. 

SEMICOLON, S. half a colon; a point 
mark made thus f; ]. 

E'MINAL, Adj. Fr. ſemen, ſeminit, Lat.] 
boging to, or contained in the ſeed, Ra- 


SEMINARY, S. [ ſeminaire, Fr.] the 
und on which any thing is ſown. The 
wart from whence any thing is brought; a 
de of education; original; firſt princi- 
5; breeding place. - 
EMI-VOWEL, S. a conſonant that 
tes an imperfect ſound. 
EMSTRESS, S. { ſeamftere, Sax. ] ſee 
MSTRESS. 
NATE, S. | ſenat, Fr. ſenatus, Lat.] 
ſembly of counſellors, or a body of men 
de 1 together to enact laws, and debate on 
ters which reſpect the ſtate, or for the 
dic good, 
| i NATE-HOUSE, S. a place where a 
he council meets. 

WENATOR, S. [ ſenator, Lat.] one that 
Is public council. A public counſellor. 
ENATORIAL, Adj. belonging to the 
tes Wie, 
0 SZ/ND, V. A. [preter and part, paſt. 


latives, but when united with my, bim, p 


| 


dan, Sax.] to diipatch from ene 


SEN 

place to another. To commiſſion by autho- 
rity to go to another, Ty emit, inflict, or 
grant, from a diſtant place, To diffuſe; to 
propagate z to let fly, caft or ſhoot. Neuter- 
ly, to deliver or diſpatch a meſſage, to deſire 
a perſcn to come by a meſſenger; to caufe 
to be brought by another. 

SENESCHAL, S. [Fr.] a perſon who 
formerly had the care of feaſts or entertain» 
ments in great houſcs. 

SEN IOR, S. [Lat.] one older than ano- 
ther, or born befoe another. An aged 
er ſon. 

SEN IO RIT V, S. elderſhip; priority of 
. ; the quality of being born before atio» 
ther, 

SE/NNIGHT, S. [contrafted for ſeven- 
rights] a weck. The ſpace of ſeven days 
and nights. 

SENSA'TION, S. [Fr.] perception by 
the ſenſes. 

SE/NSE, S. [ ſens, Fr. ſenſus, Lat.] the fa- 
culty or power by«wwhich we perceive external 
objects. Senſation. Figm atively, apprehen- 
ſion, applied to the mind. Uuderſtanding, 
Reaſon, or reaſonable meaning. Opinien 
notion; judgment; conſciouſneſs, M 
perception, Meaning. Import, 

SE'NSELESS, Adj. void of life, percep- 
tion, reaſon, underſtanding, or pity, Stupid 3 
doltiſh 3 unfecling ; unreaſonable. 

SENSIBILITY, s [ ſerſbi/ite, Fr.] quick- 
neſs of ſenſation or perception. Delicacy ct 
feeling. 

SENSIBLE, Adj. [ , Lat.] per- 
ceptible by the ſenſes; having the power of 
perceiving by the ſenſes. Aﬀected by good 
or ill, by arguments or pity. Reaſonable or 


judicious ; convinced; perſuaded, 


SENsITIVE, Adj. having ſenſe or per- 
ception, but not reaſon. 
SEN>O'/RIUM, or SENSOR, S. [Lat.] 


that part where the ſenſes tranſmit their no- 


tices or peiceptions to the mind, The ſeat 
of ſenſe, An organ of ſenſation. 

SENSUAL, Adj. e! conſiſting in, 
or depending on, ſenſe. Pleaſing to the 
ſenſes, Carnal, oppoſed to ſpiritual. De- 
veted to ſenſe. Lewd. Luxurious. 

SENSUALLST, S. one devoted to carnal 
pleaſure. 

SENSUA'LITY, S. the quality of bein 
lewd or devoted to carnal or corporal plea» 
ſures. 

To SE'NSUALTZE, V. A. to fink or 
plunge into ſenſual plcaſuics, or to ſubject 
the mind to the ſenſes. 

SENT, the Participle Paſſive of SEND. 

SENTENCE, S [Fr. ſententia, Lat.] the 
determination or deciſion of a judge, Doom, 
A moral inſtruction or maxim. delivered in a 
few words; an axiom. A branch of 2 


period in writing. A ſhort paragragraph. 
To SE'NTENCE, V. A. { je:terc:er, Fr.] 
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SEP 
io paſs the laſt judgment on any perſon, To 


condemn. | 

SENTENTIOUs, Adj. [ fentencieux, Fr.] 
abounding with ſhort periods, axioms, or 
moral maxims, 

SE/NTERY, S. [commonly written and 
pronounced ſentry, corrupted from ſentinel] a 
| — ſet to watch in a garriſon or the out- 

ines of an army. 

SE'NTIENT, Adj. perceiving ; having per- 
Ception. 

SENTIMENT,S.[F y an idea, thought, 
opinion, or notion. Senſe conſidered diſ- 
tinctly from language.. A ſtriking ſcntence 
in compoſition. 

SE/N TINEL, S. [ ſentinelle, Fr.] a ſoldier 
who watches or guards to prevent ſurprize. 

SE'NTRY, S. {corrupted from ſentinel] 
See SENT ERV. | 
 S$EPARABLILITY, S. [from ſeparable] 
- the quality of admitting its parts to be broken 
or diſunited, 

SE'PARABLE, Adj. Fr. ſeparabilis, Lat.] 

ſuſceptive of diſunion, capable of having the 
union of its parts broken or disjointed. 
To SEPARATE, V. A. [ ſeparatus, Lat.] 
to diſunite; to disjoin; to break or divide 
the parts from each other. To ſever from 
th- reſt To ſet apart. To withdraw z uſed 
with im. Neuterly, to part fram or quit. 
| To b diſunited. 
SE'PARATE, Adj. [ ſeparatus, Lat.] di- 
. vided from the reſt. Diſunited from the 
other parts of a body, Diſengaged or ab- 
ſtrated. Apart. 

— PARATELY, Adv. apart; ſiog'y ; diſ- 
tinctly. 5 

SEPARATION, S. [Fr. ſeparatio, Lat.] 
disjunction; the act of breaking the union 
between parts. Diſunion. Divorce, applied 
to marriage, or a ſtate wherein the tuo par- 
tics do not live together. 

SE/PARIST, S. a ſchiſmatic. One who 
quits the communion of the church. | 


SE'PT, S. [from ſeptum, Lat.] uſed in 


compoſition, and ſignifies ſeven. 

SEPTEMBER, S. the ninth month of 
the year, and the ſeventh from March. 
 SEPTENNIAL, Adj. laſting ſeven years; 

happening once in ſeven years. 

SE'PTIC, or SE/P TICAL, Adj. Ice, 
Gr.] in medicine, having the power to pro- 
duce or increaſe putrefaftion. 

SEPTUAGUSSIMAL, Adj. conſiſting of 

ſeventy. 
_ SE'PTUAGINT, S. [ ſeptuginta, Lat. ] the 
ancient Greek verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, ſo cailed from the ſnppoſition that it 
was the performance of ſeventy elders. 

SEPU"'LCHRAL, Adj. f ſepulcral, Fr.] be- 
longing to a funeral or the grave. Monu- 
mental, 

 SE'PULCHRE, S. [ ſepulcre, Fr.] the ea- 
yity in which a dead body is interred, A 


SER 
To SE/PULCHRE, v. A. ſaccentel 


grave, tomb, or monument, 


the ſecond ſyllable by Shakeſpeare and ec, 
ton but by Johnſon and Prior, on the f 8 
to hury; to intomb. writ 
SE/PULTURE, S. [Fr. ſepultura, fror 
burial ; interment, 8 
SEQUA'CIOUS, Adj. [ ſequax, fn wat 
Lat. ] following or attendant ; pliant ; dud 5 
SEQUEL, S. | ſequelle, Fr. ſequela, try, 
the concluſion 3 the ſucceeding part, 8 
event, A conſequence or intezence, that 
ſequentialneſs. on t 
SE'QUENCE, S. [ ſequens, Lat. ] ord: 8 
ſucceſſion. Arangement. Series. In eie 
ing, cards which follow one another ia A pen! 
metical order, as 6, 7, 8. S 
To SEQUE'STER, V. A. equeſirer, ratu 
to quit or ſeparate from the ſociety of oi the 
for the ſake of privacy. To put aſide o T 
move. To withdraw. To deprive the ou or e 
of the uſe, property, or poſſeſſion, for the $] 
of others, who 
To SEQUE'ST RATE, S. to ſeparate i ther, 
company. neſs 
SEQUESTRA'TION, S. [Fr.] r« T 
ment; ſeparation ; diſunion. The ²¹.] Lat. 
being ſet aſi de. Deprivation of the policil_gh ſupp 
uſe, or profits of a poſſeſſion, ther 
SERA'GLIO, S. [Perf. pronounced Tee! 
the palace of a lord or great perſon in Ii obey 
or Perſia, Figuratively, « houſe of lewd Wl love 
men, for the purpoſes of debauchery, or co 
SERAPH, S. [NY. Heb. ] one off follo 
orders of angles; io named from the 4 to we 
of their devotions. live, 
SE'RAPHIC, or SERA'PHICAL, SA ir 
raphigue, Fr.] angelic, or like a ſcraph. WM To 1 
elical. Too 
SE*'RAPHIM, S. the plural of SERA 8E 
SE'RE, Adj. [ ſearian, Sax. ] dry, vit buſin 
SERENA'DE, S. Fr. ſerenatu, Ital. j u atten; 
or ſinging, with which lovers entertain i ſuper! 
miſreſleſs in the night. reſpe. 
To SERENA'DE, V. A. to entertain or to 
nocturnal muſic. Empl 
SERE'NE, Adj. ¶ ſerein, Fr. ſererus, H Favor 
without any diſturbanee. Without cloud courſ 
rain, applied to the weather, Calm; pl ſweat 
quiet; unruffled, SE/ 
SERE'NELY, Adj. calmly; qu uſefu 
coolly, SE. 
SERE/NITY, S. calmneſs; quietu mean] 
evenneſs of temper. cring 
SE'RGE, S. ſerge, Fr.] a kind ofc Sk” 
SERGEANT, S [ ſergent, Fr.] an o laviſh 
who executes the orders of magiltrate. W ſubjeC 
petty officer in the army, A lawyer MW SE' 
higheſt rank under a judge. Generally oi vant, 
to perſpns employed by the king; as / eſt ord 
cbirurgeon. {ervin 
SE'RIES, S. [Lat.] ſequence; order; SE! 
ceſſion. An order wherein things regu Lavery 
follow and are connected with each ail Servar 
cqurſe or ſucceſſion. 
SE 


RIOUs, Ad). [ ſerieux, Fr. ſerius,! 


SER 


or ſolemn, oppoſed to levity. In earn- 

elt, oppoſed to jeſt, Importent. 

SE/RMON, S. Fr. ſerms, Lat. ] a Gſcourſe 
written or ſpoken on ſome text by a divine 
from the pulpit for theinſtruRtion of the people. 

SERO'SITY, S. ſerch, Fr.] the thin or 
watery part of the blood. 

SE'ROUS, Adj. [ ſerux, Fr.] thin or wa- 
try, appled to the blood. 

SE'RPENT, S. | ſerpent, Lat.] an animal 
that has neither wings nor fret, and moves 
on the ground like a worm, 

SERPENTINE, Adj. { ſerpentinus, Lat.] 
reſembling a ſerpent; winding like a ſer- 

nt. | 
SER ATED, or SE'RRATED, Ad} [ ſer- 
ratus, Lat.] having jaggs, indentures, like 
the teeth of a ſaw. 

To SE RR X, V. A. [ ſerrer, Fr.] to preſs | 
or drive cloſe or hard together. 

SE'RVANT, S. [Fr. ſervus, Lat.] one 
who attends or is hire& and obedient to ano 
ther, A word of civility implying a readi- | 
neſs of ſerving another, | 

To SE'RVE, V. A. [ fervir, Fr. ſervio, 
. to attend, to obey at command. To 


SET 
pl of any fluid, which ſeparates from the 
ret. 
2 S. [for aſſeſs] a rate or tax. A 


8. 

SESSION, S. [Fr. te, Lat.] the 28 
of ſetting, An aſſembly of magiſtrates or 
ſenators. The time or ſpace during which 
an aſſembly fits without. intermiſſion or re- 
cc ſo. A mecting of juſlices. A ſeſſons of 
the peace.“ 

108ET, V. A. [preter and part. paſſi ve 
ſer, ſat gan, Goth. } to place or put in any 
lituation, condition, or poſture, To fix im- 
moveably, follou ed by exes. To regulate, 
or adjuſt by ſome ule. To ſuit or fit with 


ſperſe, or mark. To fix or determine. Ta 
lett'e, To place in view, or purpoſe as an 
objeet, uſed with before. To value or eſteem. 
o ſtake at play. To fix in metal Io em- 
barraſs, uſed for beſet. Uſed with te, to 
offer ata price, To bring to anedge by rub- 
bing on a hone, To ſet about, to apply to. 
To ſet . to oppole, or to alienate a per- 
ſouꝰ's affection from another. To ſer aparr, to 
neglect for a ſeaſon, or reſerve for ſome pa- 
ticular purpoſe, To ſet afide, to reject ab- 


ſupply with food. To do buſineſs for ano- 
ther for hire. To ſupply with any thing. | 


To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to. To) 


obey as a ſold er. To be ſufficient for, fol- 
lowed by tern. To promote. To fatisty, | 
or content, To ſtand inſtead of any thing, 
followed by for. To repute, In Divinity, 
to worſhip. Neuterly, to act as a ſervant or 
live, To be in ſubjection. To attend. To 
at in war, To produce the end defired. 
To ſuir. To be convenient. To eonduce. 
To officiate or miniſter, 

SERVICE, S. [Fr. ſervitium, Lat.] low 
buſineſs done for hire. Menial office. The 
attendance of a ſervant, Attendance on a 
ſuperior place, or office. An expreſſion of 
reſpe&t, intimating a being ready to aſſiſt, 
or to acknowledge ſubjection. Obedience. 
Employment. Purpoſe Uſe. Advantage. 
Favour, The public office of devotion. A 
courſe, or order of diſhes. A paper of 
ſwveatmeats. 

SER VICE ABLE, Adj. ative; diligent ; 
uſeful ; beneficial. 

SE'RVILE, Adj. [ ſeruil, Fr] ſlaviſh; 
meanly ſubmiſſive ; dependent, fawning, or 
cringing. 

SERVILENESS, or SERVILITY, S. 
flaviſhneſs; baſe or mean ſubmiſſion and 
ſubjection. The condition of a ſlave. 

SE'RVITOR, S. | ferviteur, Fr. J a ſer- 
vant. An attendant. A perſon of the low- 
eſt order in the univerſity, ſo called becanſe 
ſerving his ſuperiors, 

SERVITUDE, S. [Fr. fervitus, Lat.] 
ſlavery ; dependance. The ate of a flave. 
Servants. 


SERUM, S. [Lat,] the thin or watry 


rogate, or omit for the preſent, Uſed with 
by, to regard or eſteem. To ſet down, to 
mention in writing, or to regiſter; to fix 
or eſtabliſh. To ſet ferth, to raiſe, or find 
out, applied to military forces. To diſplay, 
to publiſh, explain, or place in order, or 
ſhow. Uſed with forward, to advance or 
promote. To ſet in, to put in a way to 
begin. Uſed with zo, to adorn or embelliſh. 
Uſed with en, or en, to incite or animatez 
to attack, or aſſ.ult; to employ in an affair, 
Te ſet out, to begin a diſcourſe, or journey: 
to allot, or aſſign; to publiſh ; to mark by 
boundaries; to adorn, or embelliſh; to raiſe, 
or equip, applied to fleets or armies. To ſhow, 
diſpiay, recommend, or prove. To ſet up, to 
erect, or build; to raiſe to power ; to fix, 
or reſt; to raiſe by the voice ; to ſupply with 
money for carrying on trade at firſt, Neu- 
terly, to fall below, the horizon, applicd to 
the ſun in the evening. To be fixed. To 
be extinguiſhed, or unable to ſee, applied to 
the eyes. To fit muſic to words. To catch 
birds by a dog, that lies down and diſcovers 
them. To apply one's ſelf, To plant. Toſer 
about, to begin. | 

SE'T, Participle, regular, not looſe or care · 
leſs. Notlax. 

SE'T, S, a number of things ſuiting each 
other, and neceſſary to form a whole. Any 
thing not ſown but put into the ground for 
growth, The diſappearance of the fun, and 
when below the horizon. A wager at dice. 
A game; a ſuffic.ent number of perſons to 
play a game, 

SET A'CEOUS, Adj. [ ſera, Lat.] briſt- 


| ly ; ſet with ſtrong hairs, 
6 ; 82 


muſic, To adapt to. To plant. To inter- 
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SE'TON, S. [Fr. from ſera, Lat.] in 
Surgery, the ſtate of a wound when the ſkin 
is takea up by a needle, and kept open 
by a twiſt, of hair or ſilk that the humours 
may vent themſelves. 

SETTE'E, S. (cel, $ax.] a large long 
ſeat with a back to it. 

SE'TTER, S. one who ſets a dog, who 
beats the field, and points the bird. A man 
who finds out perſons to be plundered. 

SETTING-DOG, S. [cane ſentachione, 
Ital.] a dog taught to find game, and point 
it out by laying down gear it. 

SETTLE, S. | ſetol, Sax ] a ſeat, or 
bench. 

To SE'TTLE, V. A. to place in a cer- 
tain or ſafe (tate after calamity, fluctuation, 
or diſturbance, To fix in any place or way 
of life, To eſtabliſh ; to confirm. To free 
from ambiguity or doubt. To f« ang make 
certain or unchangeable, To free i: chenge 
of opinion. To make cloſe or com To 
fix infeparably or ſtrongly, uſed ] 
To make the dregs or ſediments of liquor 
fall to the bottom. To compoſe or put into 
a ſtate of calmneſs. To people a country. 
Neuterly, to ſubſide ; to ſink and continue 
at the bottom. Jo fix ons abode. To 
chuſe or fix a method of life. To become 
ſo fixed as not to change, To quit an irre- 
gular and deſultory for a methodical life, To 
take any laſting ſtate. To reſt, repoſe 
or grow calm. To make a jointure for a 
vife, 

SE'TTLEMENT, S. the act of ſettling, 
or ſtate of being ſettled. The act of giving 
poſſeſſion. A jointure granted to a wife, 
The dregs of liquors. The act of quitting 
2 roving life, A colony, or place where a 
colony is eſtabl ſhed. 

SEVEN, Adj. conſiſting of four and three, 
or one more than fix. 

SE'VENFOLD, Adj. | ſer fon faldic, Sax,} 
repeated or folded ſeven times. 

SE'VEN SCORE, S. ſeven times 29, or 
190. N 
SEVENTEEN, Adj. [ ſeafon ryne, Sax. 
conſiſting of ſeven and teu. 

SE'VENTEENTH, Adj. | ſeafonteotha, 
2 the ordinal ot ſeventeen, the next after 
the xteenth. 

SE'VENTH, Adj. [ tba, Sax. ] the 
ordinal of ſeven. The next in order to the 
fixth. Seventh day, uſed by the quakers 
for Saturdays. The ſeventh menth, uſed by 
the ſame ſect for july. 

SE/VENTIETH, Adj. the tenth ſeven- 
times repeated. 

SE'VENTY, Adj. [ fibuntiguns, Goth.] 
ſeven times ten. 

To SE'VER, V. A. # ſevrer, Fr.] to part 
from the reſt by force or violence, To dif- 
tingailh, ſeparate, or put into different orders 
or »laces. Te diſjoin; to diſunite. To keep 


SHA 


paration or diſtinction; followed by . 
tween, 

SE'VERAL, Adj. different, unlike cd 
other ; divers; many, generally applied tg 
any number more than two. Particular or 
fingle. Diſtinct; appropriate. 

SE'VERAL, S. a ſtate of partition er 
ſeparation, Each particular taken ſingly, 
generally uſed in the plural. An incloig 


place. 

SE'VERALLY, Adv. ſeparately. 

SEVERE, Adj. { Fr. ſeverus, Lat.] apt to 
blame, or puniſh with rigour. Cruel. Rigid, 
Auſtere. Mooſe, Sharp, applied tb teaſon. 
Cloſe, or conciſe, applied to language, Ki. 
gidly exact; painful. 

SEVERITY, S. the quality of blaming 
or puniſhing with rigour. Cruel treatment, 
Stritneſs ; rigour ; auſterity. 

To SEW, V. A. | ſus, Lat.] to join or 
work with threads, drawn through by a nee- 
dle. Neute- ly, to work with a needle and 
thread. To drain a pond for the fiſh. 

SE'WER, S. an offier who ſerves up 2 
feat. A paſſage for water to run through, 
corrupted to ſhore, but derived from iſſue, ot 
i aer. One that ſews or uſes a ncedle, flom 
the verb, 

' SE'X, S. [ ſexe, Fr. ſexus, Lat.] that pro- 
perty by which any animal or ſpecies is diſ- 
tinguiſhed into male or female. 

SE'X, from the Latin, is uſed in com- 
poſition, and ſigniſies ſix. 

SE'XAGESSIMA, S. the ſecond Sunday 
beforelent. 

SE'XTON, S. [corrupted from ſacriftan] 
an under officer of the church who digs 
graves ; ſometimes applied to the perſon u ho 
opens pews'in a church. 

To SHA'B, V. A. to play mean tricks. 
SHA'BBY, Adj. [er, Pol.] mean 
with reſpect to dreſs; paultry. 

To SHA CKLE, V. A. { ſteatelen, Belg.] 
to chain; to fetter; to bind, or deprive 0! 
liberty. 

SHA'CKLES, S. [not uſed in the fingu- 
lar, ſcacul, Sax. ] chains for priſoners ; tet- 
ters. Gyves. 

SHADE, S. ſcade, Sax, ſchade, Eelg.] 
the cloud or blackn«-{s made by intercepting 
the light; darkneſs. — a place 
where the rays of the ſun are excluded. Any 
thing which intercepts the light. Shelter, 
Protection. The parts of a piQuure painted 
with dark colours. A colour, or gradation 
of colour. The figure formed by inter- 
ception of light. A ſpirit. The ſoul {c- 
parated from the body. A ghoſt ; manes. 
To SHADE, V. A. to imtercept the 
light ; to ſhelter or hide; ro protect, cover, 
or ſcreen ; to mark with different gradations 
of colours; to paint in dark or obſcure co- 
lours. 


SHADOW, 8. [ ſcaduwwe, Six. ] the 
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wreſentation of a body b which the light is 
ptcreepted 3 darkneſs ; ſhade ; ſhelter torm- 
d by intercepting the light or heat; an 
gbſcure or dark place ; the dark part of a pic- 
me ; a ghoſt or any thing perceptible to 
be ſight, and not to be felt. An impeꝛ feel 
i faint repreſentation ; favour or protection. 
ſhelter. : 

To SHADOW, V. A. to intercept the 
iht ; to cloud or darken 3 to conceal, hide 
x ſcreen 3 to make gloomy ; to protect ; to 
nark with various gradations ot colour or 
ght ; to paint in dark calours ; to repre- 
ent imperfectly or ty r. 

SHADY, Adj. full of ſhade; free and ſe- 
eure from the glare of light or ſultrineſs of 


heat. * 
SHA'FT, S. [ ſceaft, Sax.] an arrow 
narrow deep and perpendicular pit; from 
ft, Belg. Any thing ftrait ; as the ſpire 
of 1 Neeple, &c. 


SHAG, S. 
hairs a kind 
ly pile. G : 
SHA'GGED, or SHA'GGY, Adj. rug- 
d; hairy; rough. ; 
SHA'GREEN, S. 1 Fr.] the (kin 
of a fiſh remarkably rough. 
ToSHA'GRIN, V. A. ſee CHAGRIN, 
To SHAKE, V. A. [preter. f#cok, part. 
vl, ſhaken, or ſpboat ; ſceacan, Sax. ] to put 
ato a vibrating motion; to move backwards 
ind forwards; to make to totter or tremble z 
» throw down, or off, by a violent motion; 
b drive from a reſolution 3 to depreſs, or 
make afraid. To Sale bends, is to pay com- 
ments at meeting; or to take leave; uſed 
ith off, to rid one's ſelf from; to free 
om, or divet, Neuterly, to tremble, or 
» be agitated with a tremulous motion ; to 
bein terror; to totter, 
SHA'KE, S. a tottering or tremvlous mo- 
on ; a vibratory motion. 
SHAKE'SPEARE, [William] the great 
pet of nature, and the glory of the Britiſh 
don, was deſcended of a reputable family, 
Stratford upon Avon. His father was in 
ie wool-trade, and dealt conſiderably that 
J. He had ten children, of whom our 
mortal poet was the eldeſt, and was born 
h April 1564. At a proper age he was put 
the free-ſchool in Stratford, where he ac- 
red the rudiments of grammar-learning. 
hether he diſcovered at this time 1 ex- 
wrdinory genius or inclination for litera- 
re is uncertain. His father had no delign 
» make a ſcholar of him; on the contrary, 
took him early from ſchool, and employ- 
him in his own buſineſs, but he did not 
atinue long in it, under the controul of 
father; 2 at ſeventeen years of age he 
urried, commenced maſter of a family, and 
came the father of children, before he was 
& of his minority. He now ſett led in bu- 


neſs for. himſelf, and had ao other thoughts 


ceacga, Sax] rough woolly 
— a rough and wool- 


| 
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than of purſuing the wook trade, when, hap- 
pening to fall into acquaintance with ſome 
— who followed the practice of deer- 
caling, he was prevailed upon to engage 
with them in robbing Sir 1homas Lucy's 
park, near Stratford. The injury being re- 
peated more than once, that gentleman was 
provoked to enter a proſecution againſt the 
delinquents, and Shakeſpeare, in reven 
made him the ſubject of a ballad, which tra- 
dition ſays, for the piece is loſt, was pointed 
with ſo much bitterneſs, that it became uu- 
ſafe for the author to ſtay any longer in the 
country. To eſcape the law, be fled to L on- 
don, where, as might be expefted from a man 
of wit and humour in his cizcumſtances, be 
threw bimſelf among the players. Thus 
was this grand luminary driven, by a very 
untuward accident, into his genuine and pro- 
per ſphere. His firſt admiſſion into the — 
houſe was ſuitable to his appearance; 2 
{lranger, and ignorant of the art, he was 
glad to be taken into the company in a very 
mean rank ; nor did his performance recom- 
mend him to any diſlinguiſhed notice, The 
part of an under aQtor neither engaged nor 
deſerved his attention. It was far from fill- 
ing, or being adequate to, the powers of his 
mind: and therefore he turned the advan- 
tage which that ſituation aſſorded him, to a 
higher and nobler uſe. Having, by practice 
and obſervation, acquainted himſelf with the 
mechanical aconomy of the theatre, his na- 
tive genius ſupplied the reſt ; but the whole 
view of his firſt attempts in ſtage-poetry be- 
ing to procurea ſubſiſtence, he directed his 
endeavours ſolely to hit the taſte and humour 
that then prevailed amongſt: the meaner ſort 
of people, of whom the audience was ge- 
nerally compoſed; and therefore his ima 
of life were drawn from thoſe of that rank. 
Thus did Shakeſpeare ſet out, without the 
advantage of education, the advice or aſli- 
ſtance of the learned, the patronage of the 
better ſort, or any acquaintance among 
them. But when his pertormances had me- 
rited the protection of his prinee, and the 
encouragement of the court had ſucceeded 
to that of the town, the works of his ri;@r 
years were manifeſtly raiſed above the level 
of his former productions. In this way of 
writing he was an abſolute o1iginal, and of 
ſoch a peculiar caſt, as hath perpetually raiſ- 
ed and confounded the emulation of his ſuc- 
ceſſors; a compound of ſuch very ſingular 
blemiſhes, as well as beauties, that theſe lat- 
ter have not more mocked the toil of every 
aſpiring undertaker to emulate them, than 
the former, as fl. vs intimately united ta dia- 
monds, have baffled every attempt of the a- 
bleſt artiſts to take them out, without ſpoil - 
ing the whole. Queen Fl .zabeth, who ſhew- 
ed Shakeſſ ente many marks of her favour, 
was ſo much pleaſed with the dehghttu} cha- 
rater of Sir John Fallt.f, in the two parts 
Wi 
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8 HA 
of Hen ry the Fourth, that ſhe commanded 
the auth or to continue it for one play more, 
and to ſhew the knight in love; which he 
executed inimitably, in the Merry Wives of 
| Windſor, Among his other patrons, the 
earl of Southampton is particularly honour- 
ed by him, in the dedication of two poems, 
Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece; in the lat- 


ter eſpecially he expreſſes himſelf in ſuch. 


terms, as gives countenance to what is relat- 
ed of that patron's diſtinguiſhed generoſity to 
him. In the beginning of king James the 
firſt's reign, if not ſooner, he was one of the 
principal managers of the play hodſe, and 
continued in it ſeveral years afterwards ; till; 
having acqu ted ſuch a fortune as ſatisfied his 
moderate wiſhes and views in life, he quitted 
the ſtige, and all other buſineſs, and paſſed 
the rem inder of his time in an honourable 
eaſe at his native town of Stratford, where he 
lived in a handſome houſe of his own, pur- 
chaſing, to which he gave the name of New- 
Place; and he hid the good fortune to ſave 
it from the flames, in the dreadful fire that 
conſumed the greateſt part of the town, in 
»614. In the beginning of the year 1616, 
he made his will, wherein he teftified his re- 
ſpect to his quondam partners in the theatre; 
he appointed his yourgeſt daughter, jointly 
with her buſbind, his executors, and be- 
queathed-to them the beſt part of his eſtate, 
which they eame into the poſſeſſion of, not 
Jong after. He died on the 23d of April fol- 
lowing, being the 534 year of his age, and 
was interred among his anceſtors, on the 
north ſide of the chaheel, in the great church 
of Stratford, where there is a handſome mo- 
nument erected for him, inſcribed with the 
following elegiac diſtich in Latin. | 
Fudicio Pylium, genio Sorratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, pobulus mæret, olympus habet. 
To the year 1740, another very noble one 
was raiſed to his memory, at the public ex- 
pence, in Weſtminſter-Abbey ; an ample 
contribution for this purpoſe being made, 
upon exhibiting his trajedy of Julius Czar, 
at the theatre royal in Drury-Lane, April 
the 23th, 1738. Seven years after his death, 
his plays were collected and publiſhed in 
1623, in folio, by two of his principal friends 
in the company of comedians, Himenge and 
Condale; who likewiſe corrected a ſecond e- 
dition in folio, in 1632. Though both theſe 
editions were extremely faul-y, yet no other 
was attempted till 1714, when a third was 
publiſhed in 8vo. by Mr. Nicholas Rowe, 
but with few, if any corrections, only he 
prefixed ſome account of the author's life and 
writings. But the plays being in the ſame 
mangled condition as the firſt. Mr. Pope was 
vailed upon to undertake the taſk of clear- 
— away the rubbiſh, and reducing them to 
a better order; and accordingly he printed a 
new edition of them in 1721, in 4to. Here- 


SHA 
ſpent in the ſame taſk, publiſhed a pie 
called Shakeſpeare reſtored, 8vo, 1726, hic 
was followed by a new edition of Shake 
ſpeare s works, in 1733, by the ſame auths 
In 1744, Sir Thomas Hanmer publiſhed 

Oxford, a pompous edition, with cmend: 
tions, in fix volumes, 4to. To theſe M 
Warbutton, naw biſhop of Glouceſter, ad 
ded another new edition, with a great nu 

ber of correftions, in 1747. And Mr. lhe 
obald's edition was - reprinted, with fever 
alterations, in 1757. In 1760, appeared a 
hiſtorical play, Entitled, The Raigne of E 


ward the Third, &c. which is aſcribed M h 
Shakeſpeare, upon theſe three concurtin 137 


circumſtances, the date, the ſtyle, and thi 
plan, which is taken, as ſeveral of Shake! 
peare's are, from Holingſhead, and a boy| 
of novels, called the Palace of Pleaſure, Thu 
new monuments are continually rifing to he 
nour Shakeſpeare's genius in the learne 
world; and we muſt not conclude withou 
adding another teſtimony of the veneration 
paid to his manes by the public in genera) 


which is, that a mulherry tree, planted up * P' 
his eſtate by the hands of this revered bard . 15 
was cut down not many years ago, and th" * 
wood, being converted to ſeveral domeſtiꝗ 
uſes, was all eagerly bought at a high pric ** 
and each ſingle piece treaſured up by it mode! 
purchaſer, as a precious memorial of the leſs o 
planter. The plays of this great author ag" 
forty-three in number. A'M 

SHA'LL, v. Defect. [from Aal. Goth M 
or ſceal, Sax. ] this is by foreigners confound: of ha 
ed with «ill, the future, from wwillan, Sax. i HA'M 
ſhould he obſerved that vill implies reſoluti ＋ 
on to do ſomething at a future time, and foal 5 N 
only a poſſibility of doing it. he leg 

SHALLO'ON, S. a liebt woollen ſtuff. of * 


SHA'LLOW, Adj. not deep, or having 
the bottom at a ſmall diſtance from the fur 
face; nat very knowing or wiſe, applied t 
the underſtanding; not deep, applied . 
ſound. 

SHA'LLOW, S. a place wherein the v 
ter is not deep, or the bottom of s chann 
is not at a great diſtance from the ſurtace o 
the water. A ſand; a flat; a ſhoal, 

SHA'LLOW-BRAINED, Adj. fooliſh 
futile, | 
 SHA'LLOWNESS, S. want of dept 
thought, or underſtanding ; futility. 

SHA'LT, the ſecond per!on of ſhall, u hid 
is thus declined; I fall, teu ſhalt, be jpa" 

To SHA'M, V. A. [ fjonmi, Brit.] 
trick ; to cheat by faiſe pretences. To 0d 
trude by fraud'or folly, | 

SHA*'M, S. a fraud or trick; deluſion 
The act of putting on the appearance of wh 
a perſon is not. An impoſtor, A ſhirt at 
fleeve worn over another to hide the dirt. 

SHA'M, Adj. falſe ; counterfeit; pf 


tended ; fictitious. HARE 


tend. 


vpon Mr. Lewis Theobald, after many years | 


SHA'MBLES, 8, [ ſcannaglia, Ital.] 
U 


& 


— 
* 


No, 2 


— 


| where cattle are killed, or meat is ex- 


eo ale. 5 

Ha MBLING, Adj. moving in an awk- 
W 2 irregular manner... 
F MA ME, S. [ ſceam, Sax.] diſgrace ; ig- 


ny; reproach, An uncaßneſs arifing 
he mind from a conſciouſneſs of having 
ſomething that may wound one's repu- 
u, or bring diſgrace. The cauſe of 
e; regard for onc's reputation. 

fo SHA'ME; V. A. [ pamabiri, Sclav.] 
make aſhamed. To make a perſon bluſh, 
povincing him that he has done ſome- 
which will forfeit him the eſtem of o- 
or ruin his reputation. To diſgrace, 


; baſhful; eaſily put out of counte- 


HA/'ME-FACEDNESS, S. the — of 

g too fearful of looſing the eſteem of o 

or doing ſomething that may give 

n bad opinion, Modelty ; baſhfulnels ; 
lity. 

HA/MEFUL, Adj. ſuch as ought to 
a perſon bluſh. Infamous; diſgrace- 

; ignominious. 

— FULLY, Adv, diſgracefully; ig- 

LINIOULLY, 

' MEL Ess, Adj. wanting ſhame, want- 

nodeſty, or bluſhing at nothing. Re- 

leſs of the eſteem or opinion of others. 

lacious. 

A'MMER, S. a counterfeit or impoſtor. 

HA'MOIS, S. [from chameis, Fr.] a 

| of wild goat, 

AMRO CK, S. [Ir.] a kind of three- 

ed graſs, 

ANK, S. [ ſchencke!, Belg.] the middle 

the leg; the bone of a leg. The long 

of any inſtrument. ** The ſoank of a 

Mo ren. g 

ANKER, S. [ chancre, Fr.] an excreſ- 


ry t appearing in venereal diſorders. 
1 (ofi'0 SHA'PE, v. A. [preter. ſhaped ; Part. 
0 


L baped or n; n, Sax. ] to form 
cl in 1 21 gure. To adjuſt, 
alt, or regulate, Tomage or conceive, 
create, 
HA'PE; S. the form or figure of any 
g. The make of the body. *External 
trance. A form, or perſon of a parti- 
ir form. An idea, or pattern. In low 
rerſution, manner. 
HA'PELESS, Adj. wanting regularity 
jmmetry of form. 
HA'PELY, Adj. well made or formed. 
HARD, S. [ ſchaerde, Fr.] a fragment 
broken earthen veſlcl. A plant, f. om 
, Fr. a fiſh. ; 
0 SHARE, V. A. [ ſcearan, Sax. ] to 
de or part among many, To partake 
others. To cat or ſeparate, Neuterly, 
we a part or dividend, . * © * 
"HARE, S. a port on, part, alotment, or 
. e The blade of a. plow- that cuts 


pla No, * ; 


— 


SHA £ 


A'ME-FACED, Adj. eaſily bluſhing ; | 


SHE 
the ground, from ſcear, Sax. ſchaar, Teut. 

SHARK, S. a voracious fea-fiſh, 

SHA'RP, Adj. [ ſcearp, Sax. ] piercing 3 
having a keen edge; or an acute. point. 
Witty, ingenious, or inventive, applied to 
the mind. Quick, applied te hearing, ſes- 
ing, or underſtanding, Sour, applied to 
taſte. Shrill, not flat, applied to ſound, 
Severe, rigid, or cruel, applied to ſcaſon, ot 
diſpoſition. Painful. Pierce, applied to 
conteſt, Attentive or vigilant, followed by 
lcok out, Subtle ; nice; witty z hard; lean; 
emaciated, - - | | | 

SHA'RP, S. an acute ſound. A pointed 
W a ſmall ſword. 

o SHARP, V. A. ta make keen, 
Neuterly, to play thieviſh tricks. 

To SHA'RPEN, v. A. to make keen 
edged, or pointed. To make quick, inge- 
nious or acute, applied to the underſtanding, 
To increaſe the appetite. To make fhrill or 
ſour. To make farcaltic. 

SHA'RPER, S. a perſon who deprives 
others of their property by fraud, A raſcal, 
A petty thief, ' 

SHA'8PLY, Adj. ſeverely ; rigorouſly 3 
roughly; acutely ; keenly ; painfully z wit- 
tily ; judiciouſly. : 

SHA'RPNESS, S. the quality of cutting 
or piercing eaſily. Sourneſs, applied to taſte, 
Severity, applied to language or treatment. 
Satirical ſarcaſm. Paintalneſs. Qutekneſs 
of apprehenſion, applied to the mind or 
ſenſes. 

SHA'RP-SET, Adj. hungry. Eager or 
vehemently deſirous. | 

SHA'RP-VISAGED, Adj. having a thin, 
ſbarp, or lank countenance. 


ToSHA'TTER, V. A. | ſchetteren, Belg.] 


Neuterly, to break into fragments by a fa 
or any force. 

SHA"T1ER, S. a fragment or part of a 
thing broken into ſeveral pieces. 

SHATTER-BRAINED, Adj. inatten- 
tive, incoaliftent, ; 

To SHA'VE, V. A. [preter. ſhaved ; 
Part. Paſſ. oven, or ad, from ſcafan, 
Sax. ] to cut or pare off hair by a razor. To 
cut cloſe, To ſkim by paſſing lightly over. 
To cut in thin flices ; to (trip or oppreſs by 
extortion ; to pillage. 

SHA'VING, S. any thin piece pared off 


from a body. | | 
i ſchaxve, Belg. ] a thicket or 


SHA'W, S. 
ſm.all wood. 

SH&4'W-FOWL, S. ant artificial bird, 
made for fowlers to ſhoot at. 

SHA/WM, S. [| ſchawme, Teut,} a haut- 
boy or cornet. 8 : 

SHF', Pron. [in oblique caſes, ber, from 
fi. Goth. ſe or ſec, Sax.) the proncun de- 
mon ſtratvve of the feminine pender, allud- _ 
ing to ſome woman mentioned before, and 
ſometimes uſed abſolutcly for a female or 

14 „ 


to break into many pieces; to 2 _ 


SHE 


woman. The female or woman. 
male of any ſpecies. | 

SHE'AF, {plural ſbeaves; from ſcraf, Sax.] 
corn tied in a bundle after moving. Any 
bundle or collection of things tied or held to- 

ether. 

To SHEA R, V. A. ſpret. ſhore or ſheared, 
Part. Paſſ. porn, ſcearan, Sax. ] to cut by 
two blades moving on a rivet, 

SHE'AR, or SHAE ARS, S. | ſcedra, 
Sax] an inſtrument to cut, conſiſting of 
two blades moving on a pin between which 
the thing to be cut is placed; diſtinguiſhed 
from ſciſſors, becauſe longer, A year, ap- 

lied to the age of a ſheep. 

SHE'ATH, S. [ ſceathe, Sax ſard, Brit.] 
the caſe or ſcabbard of a weapon. 

To SHE'ATH, or SHE'ATHE, V. A. 
[ ſeethan, Sax. ] to put into a caſe, ſheath, or 

cabbard. To defend or preſerve by an out- 
ward caſe or covering. 

To SHE'D, V. A. ſ ſcedan, Sax. ] to pour 
out, cffuſe, or ſpill, Neuter ly, to let fall in 
parts. ; 

SHF/D, S. [corrupted from Sade] a 
Night, temporary covering or pent- houſe. 
In Compoſition, it implies effuſion or ſpil- 
ling, as “ Sload- ſped. 

SHE EP, S f plural Peep ; ſceap, Sax. ] the 
animal remarkable for its uſctulneſs and in- 
nocence, whoſe hide is covered with wool, 
and whoſe fleſh is called mutton. Figura- 
tively, an ignorant and fi:ly perſon. 

SHEE'P-COT, S. a ſmall incloſure for 
ſheep. 

SHEE'P-FOLD, S. | ſceapa-fald, Sax. ] an 
incloſure for ſheep. 

SHEE/P-HOOK, S. a hook faſtened to a 

le, uſed by ſhepherds to lay hold on the 
— of their ſheep. ' : 

SKEE*PISH, Adj. baſhful ; over modeſt ; 
timorouſly diffident. 

SHEEP'SHEARING, S. the time, or 
feaſt made, when ſheep are ſheared. 
- SHEE'/PS-EYE, S. a modeſt or diffident 
look caſt by lovers at each other, 

SHEE'R, Adj. [ ſcyre, Sax.] pure, clear, 
unmingled, | 

SH ER, Adv. clean: quick; at once. 
To SHF ER. V. A. = 1 Neu- 
terly, to peer cf ; to ſteal or flip away; to 
Neal off Zr Ag : 


The fe- 


SHEET, S. | ſceate, Sax. ſzaca, ata, g 


Pol.] a broad or large piece of li.en, The 


SHE 


SHEFFIELD, a town in the W. rieing 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Tueſday, ; 
two fairs, on Tueſday after Trinity-Sundy 
and November 28, for cattle and horſes. 
is ſeated on the river Don, or Dune, and! 
a ſtrong caſtle, which was demoliſhed in 
late civil wars, It is a large place, wh 
houſes are built of ſtone, and has been no 
a Jong time for edge-tools, knives, 
ſwords ; for Chaucer, in one of his 1: 
takes notice of a man with a Shefficld u. 
tle by his fide, It is now a place uh 
there is the moſt conſiderable manufact 
for hardware in England, next to Birmi 
ham. It is 30 miles N. of Derby, 36 E. 
S. of Mancheſter, and 154 N. W. by x. 
London. Lon. 16. 1. Lat. 53. 23. 
SHE'KEL, S. 49, Heb.] a Je 
coin equal to four *attick drams, yalued 
25. 6d. ſterling. 

SHE'F, S. {plural elves, ſcylf, Sax. 
board placed rt wall v 
ſupporter, ſo that any thing may be p. 
on it. A ſand bank or ſhallow part of 
ſea, A rock under ſhallow water. 

SHE'LFY, Adj. full of fhallows, f. 
banks or rocks, 

SHE'LL, S. [| ſeeal, ſcyll, Sax.] the 
covering or external cruſt of any thi 
The hard covering in which fiſh, ſnail, 
are lodg:d. The covering of the ſecd 
ſuch plants as have pods. The outward | 
of a houſe, The external part, A kin 
ruff unfiniſhed coſhn in which dead bo 
are laid till that in which they are to be 
terred is finiſhed. The ſuperficial part, 

To SHE'LL, V. A. to take off the f 
To (trip or fall off the ſhell, 

SHELLY, Adj. abounding with ſt 
conſiſting of ſhells. 

SHELTER, S. a cover from extern: 
jury or violence. A protector. A defer 
The ftate of being protected. Protec 
Security. 

To SHE'LTER, V. A. to cover, dt 
or protect from external violence. To 
bour, To ſuccour, To go under 2 00 
tollowed by under. To conceal, Neut 
to make ale of a ſhelter. 

SHE LVING, Adj. ¶ from foe/f] op 
declining ; having a declivity. 

To SHE'ND, V. A. to ruin, ſpoil, 
race or blame. To cruſh. 

SH'EPHERD, S. ceoft yrd, Sax.] 
who tends ſheep. A {wain ;z a rural! 


linen of a bed. In a ſhip, the ropes bent to 
the clews of the ſails. Figuratively, the 
canvas of the fail, 
mad- at once. 


424 
SEFE! I-ANCHOR, S. the largeſt anchor 
in « ſp, T4 
To SHEET, V. A. to ſupply or furniſh 
vith ſheets. To cover. To cntold, as in a 


ſheet, 


As much paper as is 
A ſingle complication or 
ſold of paper in a book. Any thing ex- ſb 


Figuratively, a miniſter ; or one who 4 
the congregation. 


| SHE/PHERDESS, S a woman that 


tep. 
SHER BE'T, S. [ fbarbat, Arab.) 
juice of lemons or oranges mixed with 

| and ſugar. Lemonade, 

| SHERBOKN, a town of Dorſ 

| with two markets, on Thurſdays and * 
days, and four fairs, on Saturday _ | 


To face Shup 4 
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Thurſday, for all forts of cattle ; on July 18, 
for.catt'e and wool ; on july 26, for cattle 
and lambs ; and on the firſt Monday in 
October for all ſorts of cattle. It is very 
pleaſantly ſeated and watered, and is a large, 
well inhabited and frequemted place. It was 
formerly a biſhop's ſee, and had three 
churches, though now but one, which is a 
very handſome (trufture, ſaid to be the beſt 
in the county. At has alſo a handſome free- 
ſchool, and had a caſtle, now in ruins. It 
is 34 miles W. by S. ot Saliſbury, 55 E. by 
N. of Exeter, and 8 W. by S. of London. 

SHE'RIFF, 8. [plural ſprivves, Scyre- 
gerefa, Sax. from ſcyre, Sax. a (hire, and 
reve,, Sax, a fleward] an officer of a county, 
who is to ſee the king's orders executed; to 
impannel jure; bring cauſes and criminals 
to trial, execution, &c. 

SHERVFALTY, S. the office or jurifdic- 
tion of a ſheriff. . 

SHE'RRIS, or SHERRY, S. from 
= a town of Andaluſia] a kind of Spaniſh 
wine. : 

SHIE'LD, S. [ſcylde, Fax.) a buckler; 
a broad piece of armour held on the left arm 
to ward off darts er blows. Defente or pro- 
tection. A protector. In Heraldry, the 
ſeutcheon on which the bearings of an ar- 
moury are placed. 

To SHYVELD, V. A. \ ſcyldan, /ceeldan, 
1] to cover with a ſhicld. Figuratively, 
to defend; to protect j to ſecure, - 

To SHIFT, V. N. [ ftipta, Run. a 
change, ſeigpare, Ital.] to change place. To 
change or give place to other things. To 
change cloaths, eſpecially linen. To find ſome 
expedient for ſubſiſtence or ſafety. To prac- 
tiſe indirect methods. AQively, to change 
or alter. To change the poſition of a thing, 
To change cloaths, or dreſs in freſh ones. 
To ſpift off, to defer; or ſead away by ſome 
expedient. 

SHVET, 8. an expedient uſed with dif-| 
ßeulty, in ordey to free ones ſelf from a 
_ neceſſity. A mean expedient, or 

t recourſe. An evaſton, ſtratagem, or 
artifice. A linen garment worn by women 
next their bodics. g 

SHI'FTER, S. one who plays tricks 0r 
artifices. | 

SHIFTLESS, Adj. wanting expedients, or 
contrivances. . 

SHVLLING, s. [from ſcild, Sax. ] a ſilver 
coin in value 12 pence, or the 2oth part of 
a pound (ſterling. 

SHILU-I-SHALL-1I, S. {a corrupt redu- 
plication of all I? ] hefitating : in {i hence. 
1 S. | ſcina, Sax. ] the fore part of 

e leg. 

To SHINE, V. N. [preter. I one, or 
bave ſhone, from ſtienan, Goth. ] to gliſten, 
glitter, or gleam. To emit light or brightneſs, 
To appear gloſſy. To be gay, ſplend d, beau- | 
tiful, conſpicuous or eminent. Followed 


| ſhip, 


SHO 


by apo, to ſhew favour or be propitious. 


To enlighten. 

SHIUNE, S. fair weather. Splendour or 
brightneſs. Luſtere. 

SHUNESS, S. the quality of being unwil- 
ling to be familiar. 

SHINGLES, s [wants the fGogular, 
from cingu/um, Lat] herpes conſiſting of 
paltules breaking out in various parts of the 
body, which it furrounds like a belt Small 
picc-s of wood, uſed in covering roots inſtead 
ot tiles, 

SHUP, S. { tip, Goth ſcip, Sax.] a large 
hollow building with decks, conſtructed to 
paſs over the ſca with fails. | 

To SHIP, V. A. to put or traniport in a 


SHIUVPBOARD, S. generally adverbially, 
wa ſhipboard, or on ſhipboard, i. e. within a 

p. f 

SHIPPINC, S. veſſels of navigation. 
Paſſ ge in a ſhip. 

SHI/PWRICK, S. tbe d eſtrudtion of 
ſhips by rocks, ſhallows, ftorms, or ſhelves. 
The parts of a ſhattered ſhip, DeſtruQtian 
or miſcarriage. 

To SHYP WRECK, V. A. to deſtroy by 
daſhing on rocks, ſhaltows, or thelves, To 
reduce a deplorable condition. 

SHTPW RIGHT, S. a builder of ſhips. 

SHIRE, S. {pronounced beer, from ſcire, 
Sax. ] a diviſion of a country. A part of 
a kingdom under one ſheriff. | 

SHVRT, s. { ſcyric, Sax. ] the under linen 
garment of a man. 

- ToSHUVRT, V. A. to cover or cloath 
with a thire 

SHIT TIM, S. [ Heb. ] a kind of precious 
wood, hard, rough, ſmooih, without knots, 
growing in Arabia, and mentioned in the 
Pentiteuch ; of which Moſes made the 
greateſt part of the tables and altars belongs 
ing to the tabernacle. 

To SHI'VER, V. N.'[ ſchawren, Teut.] 
to quake or ſhudder with cold or fear. T9 
fall at once into many parts, from ſch»yve, 
Belg. a ſlice. To ſhatter. 

SHUVER, 8. a fragment of a thing broken 
into many pieces. 

SHO'AL, S. '-ſcoele, Sax.) a throng, 
croud, or multitude, A ſand bank or ſhal- 
low place. 

To SHO'AL, V. N. to throng or croud 
together. To be thillow, To grow ſhallow, 

SHO'AL, Adj. allow. Obllructed with 
banks. 

SHO'ALLY, Adj. full of ſhoals and ſhal- 
low places. 

SHO'CK, S. | ec, Fr.] a conflit; the 
force with which two bodies moving ia con- 
trary directions meet. Mutual. violence or 
concuſſion. The conflict of armies. An of- 
tence, terror or diſguſt, A pile of ſheaves of 
corn, from ſoucke, old Belg. A rough dogs 
a ſhort head of hair, from ſoagg. 
3A3z To 


— — . — 


SHO 

To SHO'CK, V. A. ¶ ſchoeken, Belg. ] to 
hake by violence, To offend or diſguſt. 
Neuterly, to be offenſive. 

SHO/!), for fhoed, the preter and part. 
paſſ of S CE. 

SHOE, S. [plural et] a cover for the 
foo 


t. 

To SHOE, v. A. ſpreter and part. paſſ 
od | to fit with, or put on a ſhoe. To cover 
at the bottom, 

SHOELYE, S. 
the ſhoes are tied. 

T>SHO'G,V. A fee SHAKEor SHOCE, 


the ribband with which | 


SHO'N#., the preter and part. patl. of / 


ſpine. 

SHOOK, the preter of ſhake. 

To SHOO'T, V. A. |preter ſhot, part. 
pall. ht or Hatten, ſceotan, Sax j to diſehurge 
any thing ſo as to make it fly with violence. 
To diſcharge from a bow or gun, To let 
off, Jo hit or ſtrike with any thing diſ- 
charged from a bow or gun. To ſprout or 
grow, applied to vegetables, To emit or 
dart To puſh forward. To paſs through 
with ſpeed or ſwiftacſs, Neuterly, to di- 
charge trom a bow or gun. To increaſe, 
germinate, or ſprout, applied to vegetables. 
To form iticlf into ſhape by a ſudden effort. 
To be emitted. To protuberate or tick out, 
To become any thing ſuddenly, ro ſhoot up. 
To move along ſwittly. To be affected with 
a quick, violent, and iptermining pain, 

SHOOTT, S. the act of hitting or endea- 
vouring to hit with ſomething diſcharged 
from a bow or gun, A branch iſſuing from 
the main ſtock. | 

SHO'P, S. [ſcappe, Sax. a treaſury or ma- 
gazine ; eſchoppe, Fr. ſchape, Teut.] a 
place where any thing is ſold. A room in 
which manufa&tures are carried on. 

S S. a trader who ſells in 
a ſhop. 
_ SHORE, V. A. [ ſcore, Sax. ] the coaſt or 
lind which borders on the ſea, or a river. A 
drain, properly ſpelt ſewer, The ſupport of a 
building. A buttreſs; ſchowren, Bely. 

To SHO'RE, V. A. { ſchovren, Belg.] to 
prop. or ſupport from falling, To ſet on 


ore. 
 SHO'RN, Participle of Spear. 

SHO'RT, Adj. | ſceorrt, Sax.] meaſuring 
little, o poſed to long. Not fo long as it 
mould be; of inal! continuance, Repeated 
by quick returns, or iterations. Not equal 
to a perion's merits or excellencies. Not 
able to attain an end, aſter fall, Not long 
diſtant, or coming ſoon. Nizett:y, or unex- 
petedly, Not going fo far as intended. Ner- 
row. Brittle, To break Hart, without bend- 
ing. Scanty ; wanting; defective. 

: SHORT, S. a conciſe or ſummary ac- 
count. * 

© SHORT, Adv. uſed in compoſition, a 
[mal! ſpace of time. Not long. 


SHO 
length, or make ſhort, applied to ſpace or 
time, To contract; to abieviate, To hin- 
der fram going on. To lop. | 

SHO'R T-HAND, S. a method of writing 
in compendious characters, ſo as to ſave time 
and paper. 4 | 

SHO'RTLY, Adj. quickly; ſoon ; in 4 
little time. 5 
SHORTSIGHTED, Adj. unable to ſee 
tar, 
SHO'RT.WINDED, Adj. ſhortbreathed ; 
althmatic. 2 

SHO'T, the preter. and part. paſlive of 


oor, 
SHO'T, S. [ cet, Belg. fot, 10 ] the act 


| of ſhooting. Any thing ditcharged from a 


gen. The flight of any thing diſcharged 
from a gvn. A ſmall globule of lead uſed in 
charging fire-arms, A ſum charged on a 
reckoning. | ; 

SHO' F TEN, Adj. [from foot } without 
roe; having ejected is ſpawn, 

To SHOE, V. A. | ſcufan, Sax. ] to puſh 
by main ſtrength. To drive a veſſel by a pole 
thrutt hard againſt the bottom of a river, lo 
pulh againſt. Neuterly, to puſh forward be- 
fore one, To row in a boat, not by oars, 
hut by means of a pole thruſt againſt the bot · 
tom of a river. 

STHO'VE, S. the act of ſhoving, A puſh, 

$!!O'VEL, S. { ſchoefel, Belg.] an in- 
drument with a broad biade 1aited on the 
edges, and a long handle, uſed in throwing 
coals on a fire, Oc. | 

To SHO'VEL, V. A. to throw or heap 
with a ſhovel. To gather in quantities. 

SHO'VE.L BOARD, S. a long board on 
which pieces of metal are puſhed towards 2 
mark, Frequently pronounced he- G card. 

SHOU'LD, V. N. [pronounced fboeld, 
from ſceold, imperfect of ſceoldan, S. x. ] it 
is thus declined, I p thou ſhouldeſt, be 
ſould ; this is a kind ot auxiliary verb uſed 
in the conjunctive mood, and generally im- 
plies buſincſs or duty, as, I Sead go, 
i, e. it is my buſineſs or duty to go; when 
preceded by if, it implies chance, as, If 
I ſhould go, 1. e. if it happens that I go. 
The Saxons, from whom we borrow it, uſe 
it in another ſenſe, as he wif, or knew who 
would betray him; He wi bwa hyne ſceclde 
belewen. John xiii. 11. 

SHOU'LDER, S. | ſcholder, Belg.] the 
joiut which joins the arm to the body, In 
butcher's meat, the upper part of the fore- 
leg. The upper part of the back, Figura- 
tively,atrength, A riling part or prominence, 

To SHOULDER, V. A. to puſh with 
violence, To put on the ſhoulder. 

To SHOU'T, v. N. to cry aloud in tri- 
amph, joy, or exultation. | 
SHOUT, S. a loud and vehement cry of 
joy, triumph, or exultacion. 


To SHO'W, V. A. [preter. fbexwed and 


- Tg SHORTEN, V. A. to deprive of gem, part. pai. Gowns, This word f fre 
2 4 17 . * - ; 
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. 
gently written Pe, but always pronoun - 
ed hto] to exhibit, or produce to the ſight, 
or view. To prove, or give a proof. To 
publiſh, make public, or proclsim, followed 
by forch. To make known, To direct or 
pint out the way. To offer, or afford, fol- 
bowed by frem. Lo explain,; to expound, to 
rich, or tell. Neute y, to appear, to look, 
jo have the appearance. | 

SHO'W, S. a ſpectacle or ſomething re- 
n:rkable, expoſed to view for money. A 
ſuperficial or mere external appearance, or 
oltentatious dilplay. An object, attracting 
tent ion. A ſplendid appearance. /Sem- 
lance, Likeneſs, Specicouſneſs. Plault- 
lity z pomp; phantoms. 
SHO'W-BREAD, or SHE' W-B&EAD, 
che loaves of bread among the Jews, that 
e prieſt of the week placed every ſabbath - 
y on the golden table, covered with loaves 
gold, and twelve in number. Ihis offer- 
pp was accompanied with frankinccuſe and 


t. 

SHOW'ER, S. [ {cheure, Belg.] either 3 
ocerate or violent fall of rain, Any thing 
ſcendiug thick, Any profuſion, or liberal 
[lribution.. 

To SHOW'ER, V. A. to wet with rain 
0 pour, To diſtribute, or ſcatter liberally 
profuſely. Neuterly, to be rainy. 


* WSHOWFERY, Adj. rainy. 
e HMO WISE, Adj. gaudy ; ſplendid ; oſ- 
8 atatious. ; 
SHO'WN, pret. and part. paſl. of Serv. 
P Wiidited, 
MR AN K, preter. of rink, 
n Wo SHRE D, V. A. [Pret, fred, ſcrea- 
a Wh, Sax. ] to cut into ſmall or thin pieces. 
d. WHRED, s. a ſmall piece cut off, A 


1. ment. 

t aW, S. [| ſchreyen, Tent.] a peeviſn, 
4 tious, turbulent and clamorous woman, 
t 


HRE WD, Adj. | from frewed] having 
qualities of a ſhrew ; malicious; trouble- 
e miſchievous ; cunning; maliciouſſy 


en Bad, painful, pinching, dangerous 

If FFH&E W DNESS, s. fly; cunning; arch- 

85. miſehiveouſneſs. 

vic WWHREW:SH, Adj. forward; clamarous, | 

ho WWoSHRIEK, v. N. { Ari-ger, Dan.] to 

Ide Net inarticulately with anguiſh, or terror. 
cream. 

the WHRIE'K, S. [ Areig, Dan 2 Ital. 

4 d, inarticulate cry cauſed by anguiih or 

re- Wr. 

ma FFT, S. [ ſeit, Sax. ] a confeſſion 

ice. to a prieſt, 

ih LLL, Adj. ſounding with piercing, 

: ung and tremulous noiſe, 

tre WO SHRUVEL, V. N to found ſharp and 
+ To pierce the air with a ſharp ſound. 

of WRiIMP, S. [ ſchrampe, Teut.] a ſmall 
Krovs fiſh. A little man or dwarf. 

— RINE, s. | ſcrin, Sax, eſcrin, Fr.] a 

e- 


herein ſomething ſacred is depoſited. 
poet.cally, tor an altar. 


SHU 


To SHRINK, V. N. [ preter. rant, or 
forark] to, contract into leſs room. To 
thrivel from loſs ef moiſture. To be drawn 
together. To withdraw or fall back in order 
to avoid danger. Adtively, to leſſen the 
meaſure of a thing by contraCbng it. 

To SHRYVE, V. A. ſpreter. 
crif n, Sax.) to hear at confeſſion. To 
conte's a perſon. 

To SHRIYVEL, V. A. | ſcrinean, Sax. 
{crompelen, Belg, ] to contract into wrinkles. 
Adtively, to make a thing contract into 
wrinkles, 

SHRIYVER, S. a confeſthr, 

SHROPSHIRE, an Englithcounty, 48 miles 
in length, 28 in breadth, and bounded by 
Chethire on the N. Penhighthire and Mont- 
zomeryſkire on the X. Herefordſhire on the 
S, and Staffordſhire on the E. It contains 
22,350 houſes, 139,68- inhabitants, 170 
pariſhes, and 16- market-towns, 5 of which 
ſend members to parliament, which, with 
two tor the coun'y, mike 12 in all. The 
principal rivers are, the Severn, which runs 
throuph the midſt of rhe county, the Terne, 
the Clun, and the Res, with ſeveral other 
leller ſtreams, The W. and S. parts are 
mountainous. but che E. and N. more plaia 
and level; however, the foi! is pretty fertile 
every where, yielding corn and paſtures, be- 
lides pit - coal, ion, and the commodities of 
other counties, "the air is ſharp and cold on 
the tops of the hiils and mountains, but in 
the lower parts it is temperate enough. 
Shreſbury is the capital crown. 

SHROU'D, S. | ſcrued, Sax. dreſs] a 
cover or ihelter. A winding ſheet, or dreſs 
of a dead perſon. The fail ropes, or fails. 

To SHROU'D, V. A. to dreſs in a ſhroud; 
to ſhelter or cover from danger ; to cover, 
hide, or conceal, Neuterly, to harbour. 

SHRO'VE, preter. of fhrive. 

SHROVE-TII E, or SHRO'VE-TUES- 
DAY, S. {from prove, preter. of rive, 
to confeſs, and tide or Tueſdry] the time of 
confeſſion ; the day hefore alh- wedneſdsy or 
lent, on which it was cuſtomary for perſons 
to go to confeſſion, 

SHRU'B, S. | /crybe, Sax. ] e buſh or ſmall 
tree ; a hquor made of orange. juice, ſpirits 
and ſugar, 

To SHRU'G, V. N. [ ſchriken, Dan.] to 
expreſs hor or or dillatis faction by movirg 
the ſhoulders near the head. Adtively, to 


| 


contract or draw upwards, „ to rug the 
Goulders,” 

SHRU'G, S. a motion ef the ſhoulders 
upwards, to expreſs horror, diſlike, or diſla- 
tistaction. 

SHRU'NK, the preter and part. paſſ. of 
rink, 

To SHU'DDER, V. N. ¶ ſcaddren, Belg.) 
to quake with fear, horror, or averſion. 

To SHU'FFLE, V. A. [ Heling, Sax. ] 
to throw into diforder ſo as one thing may 
take 


SIB 
take place of another; to apitate tumultu- 
ouſly; toremove or put by with ſome artifice; 
to thike or get rid of by ſt-ugo'ing, uſed 
with g; to form in a contuſed and elandeſ- 
tine manner, uſed with vp, Neuterly, to 
put a pack of cards into a new order, or dif- 
poſit ion; to play mean tricks; to practice 
frauds or evaſions; to evede fair and proper 
queſtions; to ſtruggle or ſhift, uſed with 
for; to move with an awkward and irregulzr 
ait. 

SHUTFLFE, S. the act of diſordering or 
moving things, ſo a* to take place of each 
other; a trick qx artifice, 

SHU'FFLER, S. one who plays tricks, or 
Nwffles. | 

To SHU'N, V. A. [eſcunnian, S1x ] to 
endeayour to avoid or eſcape; to decline; to 
eſchew. 

To SHU'T, V. A. [preter, and part. paſſ. 
fut, ſcyttan, Sex.] to cloſe, or put together 
io, that nothing can get in or out, oppoſed 
to open. To incloſe or confine. . To bar, 
prohibit, or exclude. To draw the eyclid 
cloſe over the eye. To contract, applied to 
the hand. To Hut out, to exeſude or deny 
ꝛdmiſſion. To ut up, to confine z to eon 
elude, Neuterly, to be cloſed, or to cloſe 
irſelf, | 

SHUT, Part, Adj. rid, quit, clear or free; 
after get. b 

SHU'T, S. the act of cloſing. A ſmall 
door or cover. 

SHU'TTER, S. a perſon that cloſes any 
thing that ſtood open. A door or board by 
which windows are ſecured in the night. 

SHU'TTLECOCK, S. \ſpelt likewiſe Sit- 
tlececk}] a cork ſtuck with tezthers and dri- 
ven or beaten on high with a battledore, 

SHU'TTLE, S. f ſcietſpole, Belg.] the 
inſtrument with which a wcaver ſhoots the 
croſs threads of his work. 

SH'Y, Adj. [, Ital.] reſerved ; not 
free of behaviour; not willing to be ac- 
quainted or familiar. Cautious ; keeping at 
a diſtance and unwilling to approach. Suf- 
picions or jealous, Wary, 

SIBERIA, a large conntry which compre- 
hends the moſt northern part of the Ruſſian 
empire, in Alle. It is bounded on the E. 
by the ocean, on the S. by Great Tartary, 
on the W by Ruſſia, and on the N. by the 
Frozen Ocemn. It is about 2coo miles in 
length from E. to W. and 750 in breadth 
from N. to S, It is to this province that 
the Czar ſends the great men of his court 
into exile that have diſplesſed him, as well 
as all other perſons of whom he would purge 
the centte of his dominions. The S. part 
is a very good country, which produces all 
the necef{ories of life ; but the N. part is ex- 
tremely cold, almoſt uncultivated, and thin 
of people. The prineipal riches of Siberia 
couſiſt of fine ſkins and furs. Tobolſkot is 
the capital town, where the Viceroy reſides. 


SID 


The inhabftants are of three forts, Pagang, 
or the natives of the country, Mahometang, 
and Muſcovites : the former dwell in foreſl 
in the winter, and in the ſummer on the 
banks of rivers, and their garments are the 
ſkins of wild-heaſts. They have bows, ar. 
rows, a knife, and a kettle, in which a 
their riches conſiſt, They make uſe of rein- 
deer and dogs, inſtead of horſes, to draw 
their ſledges. They have ſeveral idols, which 
they are ſometimes diſpleaſed with, and wil 
either beat or burn them. They don't all 
uſe the ſame ceremonies, ſo that they x 
different in different parts; but they all lire 
in wretched huts, which they remove fro 


place to place, Thoſe in the ſouthern par to 
are not much more polite, but they have 
horſes with which they go a-hunting, 2% Bel 
their houſes, though poor, are not ſhift] paſ 
from place to place. Likewiſe the Maho or « 
metan Tartars, who dwell in theſe part T 
are not ſo ugly as in other places. As foil Belg 
the Ruſſians that are ſettled here, they al forr, 
much the ſame as in their native count: 81 
It is through this vaſt tract of land that Ru whe 
lian caravans travel every year, when the 81 
carry their merchandizes to China. Ther objer 
ore ſeveral large rivers in it, which ſur feeir 
the inhabitants with large quantities of fi twati 
on which many of them chiefly live. Noti, 
STCE, 8. [ ſaius, Goth, fix, Fr.] U ture 
number ſix at dice. or ſo1 
SI'CK, Adj. [ ſeco, Sax,] deprived TH 
health; affected with diſeaſe. Diſordered Wl offen 
the ſtomach, or tqueamiſh. Diſguſted; c SI'i 
rupted; weary. ** Sick of the town,” view, 
To SI'CKEN, V. A. to deſtroy heal! ST' 
To grow fick, To grow weak, To dec token 
To impair, Neuterly, to be diſcaſed; : wor 
be filled with dityuſt os loathing. board 
SI'CLE, S. [co, Sax. ſecke!, Belg.] ¶ houſe. 
hook inſtrument with which corn is ſeellati 
A reaping- hook. or typ 
SUCKLINESS, S. the quality of be name, 
habitually ſick. Diſpoſition to ſickneſs. To 
SI'CKLY, Adj. diſeaſed; infirm to ma 
reſpect to health. name 2 
SI'CENESS, S. | ſeocneſſe, Sax. ] mals SI'G 
The ſtate of being infirm in health. A tice piy 
eaſe, Squeamiſhneſs. SG: 
SIDE, S [d, fide, Sax.] the pail nemor⸗ 
animals where the ribs are placed. An Tos 
of a body oppoſed to another part. A "Ml to make 
ein, verge or edge. Situation. Party; SI'G] 
tereſt. Se; faction. The right or | dly. 
SIDE, Adj. oblique, oppoſed to cif Sr GN 
lateral. à mark © 
To SIDE, V. A. to join with any POW uſe is F 
to engage in a fation; followed by u Among 
SI'DE-BOARD, S. a ſide- table, on "i or other 
plate and other convyeniencies are place the botto 
the ſide of that at which the gueſts lit. BN Gifferent | 
SI'DE-BOX, S. a box on one ſide SGN 
theatre. larly app 
SI'DE-LONG, Adj. oblique, lateral, SIGN] 


SIG 


in front, oppoſed to direct or frait for- 
wards 

SI'DESMAN, S. an aſſiſtant to a church- 
warden. 

SI'DEWAYS, or SIDE WISE, Adv. la- 
terally ; on one ſide. 

SIEGE, S. [Fr.] the act of beſetting a 
fortified place. Any continued endeavour to 
gain T A leaguer. Ia Medicine, 
a ſtool, 

SEVVE, S. [pronounced five ſhort Ike 

we] an inſtrument uſed in ſeparating ſmall 
articles from groſler, conſiſting of a peice of 

wn, hair, or cyprus ſtrained and faſtened 
to a hook or boulter. 

To SI'FT, V. A. e Sax. ] ten, 
1eve 


Belg.] to ſeparate by a To part. To 
paſs . a ſive, Figuratively, to try 
or examine, : 


To SIGH, V. N. [ fcettan, Sax. ſuchten, 
Belg. ] to breath audibly when oppreſſed with 
ſorrow. Actively, to lament. To mourn, 

SI'GH, S. a violent and audible breathin 
when oppreſſed with grief. 

SIGHT, S. Cob, Sax. ] perception of 
odjects by the Ber The ſenſe or act of 
ſceing or beholding. Open view, or a ſi- 
tuation in which nothing obſtructs the eye. 
Notice or knowledge. The eye. An aper- 
ture to look through. A ſhow, ſpectacle, 
or ſomething remarkable to be ſeen. 

SI'GHTLESS, Adj. blind, wanting ſight ; 
offenſive to the eye, Unpleaſing to view. 
SI'GHTLY, Adj. pleaſing the eye, or 
view, 

SGN, S. [ve, Fr. m. Lat ] a 
token or that df which any Haag is rt. ; 
2 wonder or miracle; a picture or painted 
board hung on the outſide of a tradeſman's 
honſe. A memorial; a monument; a con- 
ſtellation the zodiac 3 a mark; a ſymbol 
or type: the ſubſcription of a perſon's 
name, | 
To SGN, V. A. , Lat. foner, Fr. 
to mark; to ratify Me art => 
name and ſeal, To * or repreſent. 

SI'GNAL, 8 [Fr. ſennal, Span.] no- 
tice given by ſome token. 

SIGNAL, Adj. remarkable; eminent; 
memorable. 

To SI GNALIZE, V. A. | fignaler, Fr.] 
to make eminent or remarkable. 
err. adj. eminently; remarka- 


Y. 

SIGNATURE, S. [Fr.] a ſign or mark, 
2 mark on plants by which their medicinal 
uſe is pointed out; a proof or evidence. 
Among Printers, a letter of the alphaber, 
or other mark, made uſe of particularly at 
the bottom- of the firſt page, to diſtinguiſh 
Gfferent ſheets, 

 SYGNET, S. erte, Fr.] a ſeal, pecu- 
liarly applied to the ſeal manual of a king. 

SIGNI'FICANCE, or SIGNIFICAN- 
er, S. meaning ; the power of ſignifying z 


| 


SIL 


force ; energy; importance j monient; come 
ſequenee e 

SIGNI'FICANT, Adj, [Fr. fgrifcans, 
Lat.] expreſſive of ſomething elite. teto- 
kening, or ſtanding as a ſign of 5 
Forcible in conveying the meaning inten 
Momentous. Important. 

SIGNIFICA'NTLY, Adj. with force of 
expreſſion, 

SIGNIFICA/TION, S. Fr. fgnificatio, 
Lat.] the act of making known, or convey- 
ing ideas by ſigns. A meaning expreſſed by 
ſigns or words. 

To SYGNIFY, V. A. [ ferifer, Fr.] to 
declare or expreſs by ſome token or ſign. To 
mean. To import er weigh. To make 
known, Neuterly, to ſtand for an idea, to 
expreſs a meaning with force. 

SILENCE, S. [Fr. filentium, Lat.] a tate 
wherein nothing is perceived by the car. The 
act cf holding peace. The act or ſtate of 
refraining trom ſpeaking. Stillneſs. Ta- 
citurnity. Secrecy. 

SI'LENCE, InterjeR. an authoritative re- 
ſtraint of ſpeech. ; 

To SI'LENCE, V. A. to ſtill or oblige 


to refrain from ſpeaking. 


SI'LENT, Adj. [ filens, Lat.] mute; not 
loquacious, Not talkative, Still or without 
noiſe, | 

SILESTA, a province of Germany, with 
the title of a duchy. It is bounded on the 
N. by the marquiſate af Brandenburg, and 
Poland, on the S. by Moravia, and Hungary, 
on the E. by Poland, and on the W. by 
Lower Luſatia, and Bohemia. It is about 
274 miles in length, and 1co in bre*dth; 
and ſome geographers pretend that there are 
100 cities, 352 towns, 863 caſtles, 4000 
gentlemen's houſes, and 41618 villages, 
The principal rivers are, the Oder, and the 
Viſtula, or Weiſel ; beſides which, there are 
the Neiſſe, the Bober, the Queis, the Oppa, 
and the Elſe, There is a long chain 6f 
mountains, which ſeparate Sileſia from Bo- 
hemia, one half belonging to the one, and 
the other to the other, and they have their 
particular names. On the top of the moun- 
tain of the giants, there is a famous ſpring 
frequented by a great number of people, 
partly out of devoten, and partly to drink 
the waters, There were mines of gold, 
ſilver, and other metals; but they have not 
been occupied for many years. There are 
alſo ſome precious ſlones, but too much time 
is required to obtain them. The higheſt 
mountain of Sileſiz is called Zotenberg, which 
is ſituated in the principality of Schweidnitz, 
and is 104 miles in circumference. The moſt 
conſiderable filver mines at preſent, are at 
Reitſtein, in the principality of Brieg. 
There sre alſo mines of lead, coprer, and 
iron, and quarries of various ſtones ; be- 
ſides antimony, ſalt-petre, ſulphur, alium 


| 


vitriol, quick-ſilver, ſealed earth, and other 
Mi- 


SAL SAL 
miners. The principal manufactory is li- that buys or ſells preferments in the 
nen-cloth, and they have alſo ſome woollen |church, mY 
manufaQories, and glaſs-houſes. They feed] SIMONVACAL, Adj. guilty of buying 
a great num ber of = have large ſtudds of |or ſelling livings in ered.” 7.77" 
horſes, and plenty of game in the woods. { SIMON, S. [ 8 Fr, ] the crime of 
They have but few lynxcs and bears, and buying or ſelling livings, or other church 
fewer wolves, becauſe they give a ducat a-head | preterments. 
for every one that is killed. Sileha is divi-{ To SYMPER, v. A. to ſmile ; general- 
ded into the Upper and Lover; in the Up- [ly 9 7 to fooliſh ſmiling. 
per the inhabitants are generally Papiſts, and] SI'MPER, S. a ſmile; a fooliſh ſmile, 
and in the Lower they are almoſt all Proteſ-} SI'MPLE, Adj. Fr. fimplex, Lat. | plain: 
tants. artleſs j without deſign or artifice ; harmleſs; 

SILIQUA, S. [Lat] among gold refi- | fincere; — unmingled; ſingle; | 
mers, a carat of which ſix make a ſcruple. my one ; lilly ; not wiſe, or cunning. | 
In Botany, the ſeed veſſel, buſk, ſhell, or SI'MPLE, 8. [Fr.] a ſingle ingredient; 
of plants that are of the pulſe kind. a drug; an her. 3 
SI'LIQUOSE, or SI'LIQUOUS, Adj. To SIMPLE, v. N. to gatherherbs, or 
having a pod, ſimples. . 
SI'LK, S. { ſeolc, Sax. ] a fine thread ſpun [ SIMPLENESSs, S. the qbality of being 
by a butterfly ; a manufacture made of the | without art, experience, or compoſition ; 
flk-worm's threads. ſimplicity. DET if | 
SLK EN, Adj. made of blk. Dreſſed | SYMPLETON, 8. a filly, harmleſs, and 
in filk. Figuratively, ſoft, tender, deli- | unexperienced EN. A fooliſh fellow. 
Carey SI'MPLICITY, S. [ fmplicite, Fr. fimp/i- 
SILKY, Adj. ſoft; pliant; made of | citas, Lat.] freedom from art, artifice, cun- 
Alk. a ſleiog, or fraud. Plaineſs of meaning; not 
SLL, S. [ ſy, Sax.] the timber or ſtone ſubti;ty ; weakneſs; ſimplicity ; folly, 
at the foot of a door, A threſhold. I SIMPLY, dj. without art 3 without 
SFI'LLABUB, 8. {the etymology uncer- | ſubtilty; merely; ſolely; ſillily. 
rain] curds made by mAking on vinegar, ey- E SIMUL.A*TION, S. ie, Lat.] the 
der, or wine. act or vice of pretending ſomething to be 
SILLY, Adj. /ig. Teut.] harmieſs ;| which is n-. 
innocent; fooliſh ; artle(s, SIMULTA*'NEOUS, Adj, fimultaneus, 
SI'LVAN, Adj, woody; full of woods, Lat.] aQting together; exilting, or being, 
SI'LVER, S. | ſeolfer, Sax. filubr, Goth. at the ſame time, 5 
flrer, Belg. ſrebo, Sclay. Dalm. Pol. ſere- SIN, S. [formerly ſpelt * from rms, 
bro, Ruſſ.] a white hard metal, next in Sax. of /ingian, Sax. ] any act which is con- 
weight to gold. Any thing of ſoft or whit- |trary to the laws of God, A violation of 
| ich ſplendor. Money made of ſilver. the laws of religion. Figuratively, an ha- 
| SI'LVER, Adj. white like ſilyer; made | bitual negligence of religion. A man cnor- 
of ſilver ; having a pale luſtre. Of a ſoft | moully wicked: © Thou ſearlet in. $144, 
voice, from voce argentina, Ital. . This is a beautiful imitation of the Latin; 
Y To SULVER, V. A. to cover the ſur - ub? illic ſcelus ef ? Ter. and A. 3. S. 5. 
Face with ſilver. To adorn with a whitiſh} To SEN, V. A. [ fingian, Sax.] to vio- 
Jnftre.. To cover with ſomething white and late or act contrary to the laws of God, and 
ſhining. to negle@ the rites and laws of religion. 
SIMA'R, S. { fmarre, Fr.] a woman's { SU'NCE, Adj. [ nt, Teut.] becauſe that, 
Jooſe robe. from the time that ; ago ; before his. 
SI'MILAR, Adj. [ ſimiliar, Fr. ] having q SINCE RE, Adj. [Fr. fincerus, Lat.] un- 
one part like another. Reſembling. Hay- [injuring ; juſt; faithful; pure; honeſt ; un- 
ing reſemblance. Homogeneous. diſſembling. _ 8 
SI'MILE, S. [Lat.] a compariſon, by | SINCE/RELY, Adv. honeſtly ; without 
which any thing is explained, illuſtrated, or |bypocriſy. von Hy 
agerandized. iſ SINCERITY, S. [ Vrcerité, Fr.] honeſty | 
SIMYLITUDE, SIMILARITY, S. Fr. | of intention. Freedom from hypocriſy, ot 


Fmilitudo, Lat.] likeneſs. A compariſon or diſſimulation. Faithfulneſs, appli to fricnd- 
i ſhip. Openneſs. | 


mile. | 
SIMETEFR, S. fee CIMET*R. SINE, S. Anu, Lat.] In Geometry, 3 
To SYMMER, V. N. to boil gently. To line draun from one end of an arch perpen- 

boil with a gentle motion. dicularly on the diameter draun from the o- 


SYMNEL, S. [ fimbel, Sax. ] a kind of rich | ther end of that arch. 
cake made of ſugar, flower, pſumbs, and ſaf- | SI'NECURE, S. | fre, without, and cars, 
fion, Tc. Lat. care] an office where a perſon is entitle 


SIMO'NIAQ, 8. [ fmoniagne, Fr.] one Ito a revenue without any employment . 
| trouble. SI'NE 
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3 
NEW, S. [ ſenwe, Sax. finexden, Belg.] | 
tendon ; a ligament by which che joints 
e moved. Figuratively, that which gives 
eugth or ſupport, Money is the ow 
var.“ | 
SINEWY, Adj. confiſting of finews or 
rves. Figuratively, ſtroag, nervous, for- 
ble, vigorous. 

SI'NFUL, Adj. { finfulle, Sax.] not holy, 
pure, Contrary to any divine command. 


licked or impious. 
SINRUL.LY, Adj. wickedly; not piouſly. 
To SING, V. N. —.— Sang, — ſung, 
. pal. ſung, figwan, Goth. to form the 
ice to melody. To utter in a melodious or 
ical manner. Figuratively, to relate po- 
ally, Actively, to mention or relate in 
try. To celebtate, or praiſe. To pro- 
unce in a muſical, or poctical manner, To 
tlebrate. ; 

To SI'NGE, V. A. fto ſcorch, or burn 
zhely or ſuperficially. 

SINGER, S. one who ſings. 

SINGLE, Adj. | fngutus, Lat.] hot more 
an one; not double; only ene, Particular 
individual ; not compounded. Alone or 
thout any companion or aſfiteftit. Un- 
urried. Nut double, applied to flowers. 
uce or uncortupt; ſimple, That in which | 
ne 1 is oppo'ed to one. Single 
imba. ; 

To SINGLE. V. A. to chooſe out or 
ect from among others, uſed with ove. To 
ke alone or ſeparate, To ſequeſter. To 
uhdra w. 7 
SINGLY, Adv. individually, only, ſim- 
, lincerely. | 
WNGULAR, Adj. { fngularis, Lat.] re 
preſenting only one determinate thing or 
ron; ſingle; not complex. Particular, 
unexpected; different from others. In 
rmmar, applied only to one. Alone. 
SINGULA'RITY, S. [ fgularire, Fr.] 
me character by which a perſon is diſtin» 
Wihed from others. Any thing remarkable. 
curioſity. ö 

SINISTER, Adj. [Lat.] being on the 
& hand; not dexter. Figuratively, bad; 
erverſe; unfair. Corrupt. 

To SINK, V. N. [preter. I ſunk,] to 
ſend in any fluid. To fall gradually. Te 
ſenetrate into any body. To contract, or 
rw leſs with reſpect to height or depth. 
"puratively, to be overwhelmed, © To fink 
der misfortunes.” lo be received, or 
mprefled deeply, uſed with down, To de- 
tne; to decay. To fall into a ſtate of reſt 
r indoleace, Actively, to force under wa- 
er, and render incapable of floating. To 
make deep by digging. To depreſs, or de- 
pace. 10 diminiſh in quantity or value, 
o eruſn, or depreſs. To make to decline. 
. couceal, or convert to one's uſe 
J :raud. 


NK, S. 


| inc, Sax] a drain or jakes. 
No. xxitt ; \ 


$3: 


Any place where filth or corruption is ſuffer» 
ed to collect. 
SIN. Ess, Adj free from ſin. 
SINNER, S. one at enmity with God. 
An offender, | 
SINUOUS, Adj. [V, Fr ] bending 


in and out , 

SI'NUS, S. (Let. the bay of a fea. An 
opening uf the land. In Su gery, a hollow 
pallige under the fleſh, 

Fo SP V. A. [an, Sax. fippen. Begl. | 
to drink by ſmall draughts, or quautities, 
wherein the lips do but juſt touch the veſlel, 
Neuterly, te drink a very ſmall quantity. 

SI'P, S. a ſmall draught, a mouthful. | 

SI'PHON, S. | Fr. Se, Gr.] a crooked 
tube uſed in drawing liquors out of veſſels. 

SIR, S. [r. Here, Brit. fire, Fr. | a title 
of reſpect, when we ceremoniguſly give ano- 


| ther the preference. The title of a knight, 


or baronet; it is added to the word /cir, 
when applied to beef, becauſe that joint was 
once knighted by one of our kings in a fit of 
plenſantry. 

SIRE, S. [Fr.] In Poctry, father. A 
complimental addteſũi to a greet perſonage. 
Applicd ig common language to beaſts. 
SI'REN, S. [Lat.] an imeginary monſter, 
or goddeſs, ſuppoſed to have an human face 
and bird's body, which enticed men by its 
ſin ing, and devoured them. 

SLRRAH, S. a compellation cot veying 
reproach and inſult. | 

SI'RUP, or SY'RUP, s. [Arab.] vege- 
table juice boiled t a conſiſtence wich ſugar. 

SIS UPY, Adj. reſembling Grup. 

SI'STER, S. | ſexoftar, Guih.] a woman 
horn of the ſame parents with another. Fi- 
gurxtively, a woman of the ſame foith, kind, 
manners, ſentiments, or perſuaſion. Ser 
in la%o, is » heſb»nd's or wife's ſiſtet. 

ToSIT, v. N. ſ preter Iſet, f:tan, Sax. ) to 
reſt upon the breech. To be in a (late ot ret, 
or idleneſ To reſt er preſs as a burthes. 
To ſettle or abide, To brood, to in cubate, 
applied to birds. To become well or ill. To 
be placed in order to have ones picture gran. 
To be placed at a table. To be as a member 
in any ſolema aflembly. To fr cen, to 
begin a ſiege, To reſt, to fix an abode, or 
take a ſeat. To fit out, to decline being en- 
paged, or make a party. To fit up, to chnnge 
a lying poſture ſors fitting one. To watch 
or iefrain ſrom going to bed, Actively, to 
keep ones ſeat 

SUITE, S. h, Lat.] ſit ua ion of one 
place with teſpect to another. Local poſition. 

SITrI&S6, S. the aft of refting on a 
ſcat. A meeting of an aſſembly. A courſe 
of unintermitted it udy. 

SITUAIE, Adj. | ftus, Lat. I placed with 
reſpect to any thing elſe. Placed, 

SUTUATION, S. IF.. local reſpect; 
poſition, ot place, with-reſpet to ſomething 
elſe. Condition or gate,” - 

3 B SIX, 


SKI 


SI'S, Adj. twice three, or one more than SKI'NNY, 


ve. 
SI'X-PENCE, S. a ſilver coin, worth half 
a ſhiliing. 
SIX-SCORE, S. one hundred and twenty. 
SIXTEEN, Adj. { fixtyne, Sax. ] fix and 
ten. 
SUXTEENTH, Adj. [ fixtetha, Sax. ] the 
ordinal of ſixtecn, or the ſixth after the 
tenth, , 
SIXTH, Adj. [ fixta Sax. ] the ordinal of 
ſix, or the next beyond the fifth. 

SI'XTIETH, Adj. [ fteogothe, Sax. ] the 
ſixth ten times repeated, 

SI'ZE, S. the bulk of a body compared 
with that of another condition. A ſetiled 
quantity or allowance, Any viſcous or glu- 
tinous matter. Subſtance, 

To SIZE, v. A. to arrange according to 
bulk. To beſmear with auy viſcous or glu- 
tinous ſuhſtance. 

SFZ ER, S. an inferior ſchohr in Cam- 
bridge, ſynonimous to a ſervitor at Oxtord, 

SI'ZY, Adj. viſcons; glutinous. 

SKA'IN, S. ſeſ.aigne, Fr.] a knot of 
thread or filk wound. 

SKA'TE, S. ſceadila, Sax. ] a flat fea fiſh. 
A kind of ſhoe, armed with iron and uſed in 
ſliding 

SKELETON, S. [ ozazz%, Gr.] in Ana. 
tomy, an aſſemblage of all the bones of 
an animal cleared from their fleſh, and diſ- 
poſed as near as poſſihle in their natural ſitu- 
ation. An aſſembly or the principal parts. 

SKE'PCIC, $ (trom -x:7!0,aa, Gr.] one 
who doubts of every rhing. | 

SKE'PTICAL, Adj. belongiag to a ſkep- 
tic; pretending to univerſal doubt. 

SKEPTICISM, S. | ſcepticijme, Fr.] a 
pretence of doubting of every thing 

SKE"TCH, s | ſchedula, Lat. ] an outline 
or rough drwght. A plan. : 

To SKE'TCH, V. N. to draw or trace 
the out- lines of a piflure, To lay down a 
rough drauyht or plan. | 

SKE/WER, S. { fteve, Dan.] a wooden 
or iron pin, uſed by butche:s and cooks, 

To SKE'WER, V. A. to faſten with 
ſkewers. 


SKIFP, S. [ fiſt, Teut.] a ſmall light 


boat. 
SKI'LFUL, Adi. knowing; poſſeſſing 
any art; expert. 

SKILL, S. A1“, 1] dexterity, know- 
ledge, readineſs of practice in any art. Any 
particular art. 


SLA 


Adj. conſiſtin a 
Wanting fleſh, , | 39 
To SKIP, V. N. to leap up, or paßt 
quick leaps. To leap for $44 To p 
without notice. Actively, to miſs or pa 
SKIP, S. a light leap or bound, 
SEVPPFR, S. a hipmaſter. 7 
| SKIPTON, a town in the Weſt riding 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Saturdays, : 
ten fairs on October 6, for flax and horte 
May 23, for horned cattle, and ſheep ; Pal 
*unday-Eve for horſes; Eaſter Exe 
cattle and ſheep ; firſt, ſecond, nd thi 
Tueſdays after Eaſter, for horned cattls 
Whitſun Eve for linen-cloath, and wer 
goods ; Anguſt 5, for horſes and clot 
November 20, for horned cattle, and 
cember 20, for horſes, broad-cloth, and pe 
lars _ - is ſeated near the river Air 
in a rough, ſtony, hilly, craggy countty, c: 
led the Craven, — is — 2 co 
ſidering where it ſtands. It is 41 miles 5. 
E. of Richmond, and 222 N. by W. of Lot 
don. Lon. 15.45. lat. 59. 55. 

SXIRMISH, S. a flight'engagement, 
conteſt, A conten ion. 

To SKURMISH, V. N. feſcarmer! 
Fe. ]. to fight in (mall parties, without co 
ing to 2 general engagement. To fy 
tooſely, EGO 


of a garment, that part of a garment whi 
hangs looſe below the waiſt, The edve of 
garment. An cdge, margin, or border of 
country. 

To SKIRT, V. A. to border, or run 
long the edge 

SKUTTISH, Adi (hy, or eafily frighte 


SKULL, S. [ Aiols, If. ] fee Scott. 
SK Y', S. | fy, If and Dan. | the reg? 


| which ſurrounds the earth. The heaven 


i he weather. 
SKY-LARK, S. a lark that mouots at 
lings 
SKWLIGHT, S. a window which lets lig 
in on the cieling. 


or muble. 
To SLA'RBER, V. N. { flabber, flablrr 


cloaths, &c, 
SLA'BBY, Adj. thick, viſcous, wet. 
SLA'CK, Adj. | jl-ac, Sax. } not tenſe 

| looſe, or not tizht, 

Stoa, applied to motion. 


Weak, or n 


SKULL'T, S. ſeſcurller, Fr.] a ſmall | holding taſt. | 


kettle: ' 


To *LA'CK, or SLAC KEN, VN. 


ToSKI'M, V. A. to plide along. Sce }be remiſs or negligent. To fall te picc 


SCUM. 


SKIN, S. |/rina, Run.} the natural co- | 
vering of the fleſh, Figurative y. perſon, | 


body, hide, pe't. 


To Sic Hr, V. A. to, flay or ſtrip the 6.10 


off. To cover with Kin. To cover the 
ſurtace. 2 . 


Tv abate. To grow looſe. 


Act vely, to looſen. To remit. To rel. 
To eaſe.” To relieve, or unbind, applied! 
the mind. To crumble. 
SLA'CKNESS, S Want of tightneſs, 4 
tention, tendency, or force, VWeaknefs. 
SLA! 


SKIRT, S. [| furte, Iſl.] the Teoſe eg 


Wanton, haſty. Volatile, changeable, fickt 


SLA'B, S. a puddle, A plane of lone 


Bel. to 2.66 to ned any thing on one 


Remiſs ov not diligert 


To langen 


LA 
10 { 
mouth 
wht. 

To < 
r or c 
10 5 
o ſpeak 
uſ ly. 
SLA” 
ive, 
SLA! 
rachf 


ruttior 


SLE 
fLA'TN, particig le paſſive of Star. 
10 SLA'KE, V. A, to quench. or ex- 
Fnpuith 3 to allay, Neuterly, to grow les 
wht. 
To SLAM, V. A. [Ama, I 
ror cruſh. To ſhut a door wit 


to {laugh- 
violence. 


ng To SLA'NDER, V. A. ſeſcalaundre, Fr.] 
= 

ms of ly. 

a SLA'NDER, S. a falſe report ; falſe in- 


ive, A diſyrace. 
SLANDER OUS, Adj. calumaious; re- 
rachful, 


SLANG, Preter of SLING. 


telo. } oblique 3 not direct 
SLA'P. S [ ſcblap, Teut.] a blow; « 


x wound with long cuts, 
ke at random with s ſword. 
SLA'SH, S. a cut, or wound. A cut or 
ent in cloath, 

SLA TE, S. ſeſclate, Fr.] a grey foſſile 
one, which Uts into thin picces, and is 
ed to cover houſes dr to write on. 

To SLA'TE, v. A. to cover a roof with 
lite. 
SLAT"TERN, S. [ flaetti, Swed. 
jan who is negligent and ſluttiſh. 
SLA'VE, 8. .es, Fr.] one taken 


Neuterly, to 


] a Vo- 


uring life, 

To SLAVE, V. N. to drudge or labour 
ery hard. : 

SLA'VER, S. [ fefa, Il. ] drivel, ſpit- 
running from the mouth. 

To SLA'VER, V.N. to be ſmeared with 
pitile, To emit ſpittle from the mouth, 
SLA'VERY, S. the contitign of a pe- 
mn who has loft his liberty; ſervitude. 
SLAU'GHTER, S. ſenſlaugbt, Sax. ] de- 
ruttion by the ſword, jacludiug the idea ot 
duititude ; maſlacre. 

To SLAU'GHIER, V. A. to maſlicre 
We" kill ; to flay. | 
SLA/VISH, Adj. like a flave, Mean ; 


SLA'NT, or SLA'N TING, Adi. [ ſlangbe, 


fat, 33 
To SLA'SH, V. A. [e, W.] to cnt, ; without fleeves 


SLI 


erre or thought. To be inattentive ; to be 
dead ; to be unnoticed. 

SLEE'P, S. (A, Sax, ] that fate where- 
in the bedy ſeems perfeciiy at reſt ; repole 3 
lumber, 


SLEE/PLESS, Adj without ſleeping. 
SLEEPY, Adj. drowſy ; ditpoted to 


p ſpeak ill of another falſely, To cenſure | fleep. Not awake. Caulicg fleep, Somni- 


ferous, Soporiferous. 

SLEE'T, S. /e, Dan.] ſmall hail or 
ſnow in ſingle particles. 

To SLEE/T, V. N. to ſnow in ſmall par- 
titles ; mixed with rain. 

SLEEVE, 8. [, Sax.] that part of a 
grrmer.t which covers the arms. A knot or 
Kain. The ravell'd fleve of care. Shak, 
Ty /augh in ene's Ic, is to laugh at another 


oke with the hand open, or ſomething | un«nouwn to him. 


SLEE'VELESS, Adj. wanting flceves 
Wanting propriety. Un- 
rcaſonable, or groundleſs. Wanting ſolidity. 

SLEVGHTY, S. [ fey, III.] an arttul 
trick. A cunning art fice. Steight of band, 
the tricks or dexterity of a jugylar. 

SLE'NDER, Adj | flenair, Belg.] thin 
or [moll in circumterence, when compared 
with the length. Smell in the waiſt, Not 
buiky or ſtrong. Small, applicd to income; 
inconideratle ; lefs than enough, 

SLEPT, Participle of SLEEP. 

SLEW, preter of SLAY. 

To SLVTE,.V.N. ! flitten, Sax. ] to cut 


loner in war, or bought to ſerve a perſon into flat pieces or parts. To cut off or divide. 


SLICE, S. ice, Sax. ] a broad piece cut 
off. A broad head fixed in 3 haudle. A pecl, 

SLIT, preter ot SLIDE. 

To SLIDE, V. N. fpreter /d. Part. 
Pall. Hidden. Siidar, Sax.] to paſs long 
moothly. Te ylice. To move without 
lifting up the teet, Lo pals unnoticed. To 
paſs inſenſibly from good to bad. Actively, 
to paſs impercep'ibly, uſed with iv. 

SLI DE, S. a ſmooth and eaſy paſſage. A 
ſmouth path word von the ice by fliding. A 
flow or even courte, | 

SLIGHT, Adj. ite, Belg.] ſmall, 
trifling, or incor tideruble thing, as a ſlight 
filk or linen, applied to value, Weak, ap- 
phed to argument or strength. 

SLIGHT, S. a contemptuous neglect. 


To SLIGHT, V. A to neglect or con- 


SLUGHTINGLY, Adv. without eſteem 
igently ; ſcorn- 
SLYGH NESS, 8. weakneſs, Negli- 
gence or diſregard; want of aitention, 
LI, Adj. ſlender; thin. 
SLIME, S. { flim, Sax. ] viſcous mire ; any 


SLYMY, Adj. viſcous; covered with 


e; ſe: vite. 6 
one lo S{A'Y, V. A. ſpreter, flew, Part. 

* Hain; ſlaban, Goth. ] to kiil, to pot An artifice. 

0 de th. 
ae SLEAZY, Adj. [ faicht, Goth. ] weak, tema. To diſregard, To treat or pertotm 
gerr wanting ſubſtance. | careleſsly; to thiow carcleſsly. 
; nl SLE/DGE, 8. [ ſlerg, Sax. ] a large heavy | 

mmer. A carriage without whecls, uſed for reverence ; with contempt, 
J. carry thoſe to excevtion, who have been | SL./GHTLY, Adv. negl 
een vided of treaſon, fully ; without force, 
wiſh SEEEK, Adj. { fzighr, Goth. ] ſmooth. 
el. vary, 
ed To SLEE'K, V. A. to comb ſmooth | 

o render ſmooth or gloſſy. 
„ To SLEE'P, V. N. to take ones reſt with | tl ing glutinous. 
. Fial ſuſpenſion of al! the mental powers. 
era or be motionlcis. To live without! 1 me; glutinous, 


3B 2 SLUNESS, 


81 0 


SLUNESS, S. the quality of being deſign 
ingly artful. | ; 

SLYNG, S. | flingan, Sax.] a weapon 
made wich a ſtrap and two (trings, by which 
a ſtone-is caſt at a diſtance, by jerking it and 
looſing one of the - firings; a throw; a 
— A bandage worn to ſupport a broken 

mb. 

To SLING, V. A. to throw by a fling. 
To cat. Te hang looſely by a fl.. To 
raiſe by means of a rope and crane. 

To SLUNK, V. N. to ſneak or (teal away. 
Actively. to caſt, or miſcarry. 

To SLIP, V. N. | flizen, Sax. ] to ſlide 
or not to trend firm. lo move unexpealy 
out of its place; to glide. To remove ll, 
or unperceived, To ſack; to link. To 
fall iato a fault or error, To eſcape or be 
worn out ef the memory, Actively, to con- 
vey ſccreily. To lovſe by negligence. To 
ſevarate twigs from a tree by tearing them 
oif, Fo Jet looſe, applied to a dog. To 
throw off any reftraint. To pals over ney- 
Iigently. 

SLYP, S8. the a@ of flipping; a falſe 
fep. An errox, fault, or miſtake, 
from the main ſtock, A leaſh in whic 
a dog is held. An eſcape. A long narrow 
piece. A long narrow gallery on the Fdes of 
the theatre. 

SLIPPER, S. a ſhoe, generally without 
a hind quarter. 

SLYPPERY, Adj. ſmooth, glib; not af- 
fording firm footing. Hard to hold or keep. 
U:zcertain. Fickle. Mutabe. Unchaſte. 

SLUPPY, Adv. ſlippery ; eaſily fliding. 

To SUIT, V. A. to cut lengthwiſe, 

Sl. IT, S. {Sax.] a long cut, a narrow 
opetung. 


To SLI'VE, or St. “VER, v. A. | ſlifen, 


Sax. ] to ſplit, divide, or cut off a large g 


piece lenet iſe. 

SLIVER, S. It; or a large piece cut or 
torn off. 

SLO'BBER, S. ſlaver; drivel. 

SLO'E, S. { fla, Sax. flane, Dan.] the 
fruit of the black thorn. 

SLOO'P, S. a ſmall ſhis. 

To SLO'P, V. A, to (ſcatter water. 

SLQY//, S. a pair of trewſers or open 
breeches; mean and bad jiquor. 

SLOPE, Adj. | fap, Relg.] oblique, de- 
clining; applied te any ſurface, one of whoſe 
tides approaches nearer the ground than the 
other. 

SLO'PE, S. a declivity; an oblique; dizec- 
tion or declining ſurface. 

To SLO'PE, V A. to form or ſhape oh- 
Yguely. Neuterly, to declare; to direct ob- 
Jiquely. 

SLO'PINGLY, A2v. obliquely ; not per- 
penatoulurty, | 

SLOPPY, Adj. miry or wet. 

SLQ'T, 


5. (%%, fl.] the track of a 
Seel; : 


1 gour, or expedition. 


A twig | 


8$LU | 
SLO'TH, s. [ fewoth, Sax.] want of . 
Lazineſs. Slug giſh»*"s, 
laleneſs. An animal that is three or tour 
days in elimbing and coming down a trec- 
$0"! HFUL, Adj. fluw in motion dt 
:ion. 

SLQUICH, S. a downeaſt look; a per- 
ſon who hes an heavy or clowniſh look * 
dopreſion of the head. 

Fo SLOIWCH, V. N. to have a down- 
caſt clowniſh look. 

SLO'VEN, S. af, Belg.] a man who 
difregards neatneſs or cleanneſs of dreſs, 

SLO'VENLY, Adj. negligent of dreſs; 
17 nw 1 The y- 

, , B 2 dee mir 
place. A hole Full of a A un The 
ſkin which a ſerpent has caſt off, The foul 
part of a fore. 

SLO'W, Aj. aw, Sax, ] wanting ſwift- 
neſs, apphed io motion. Late. Dull, or 
inactive. Not cahily provoked, In compo- 
gs 77 the ſenſe of an adverb. 

5 -WORM, S. | fawy:mr, Sax. I the 
blind worm. A ſinall 1 f l 

To SLU'BBER, V A, to do any thing 
in an haſty or imperfect manner. To ſtain 
or daub. To cover iti a coarſe or carclels 
manner. 

SLU'G, S. [Dan. flack, Belg. } an idler; 
a heavy, fleepy, and lazy perſon. An ob- 
ſtruction. A flow creeping ſnail. A piece 
of metal uſed in loading a gun. 

To SLU'G, V, N. to be lazy, idle, or 
move flowly, g 

SLU“ G GAAP, S. an idler; a drone. A 
perſon too much given to ſleep and lazines, 

SLU'GGISH, Adj. dall; drawſy ; lazy. 

SLU'ICE, S. { fluyſe, Belg ] a water-gate 
or vent for water that is peat up. A flood- 
ate, 

To SLU'ICE, V. A. to emit or let out by 
flood gates. To wet with a large quantity of 
water, 

To SLU'MBFR, V. N. [ {umeran, S1x.] 
to fleep ſligh ly or imperfectly ; to ſleep ; 
torepole, Figuratively, to be in a ſtate of 
negligence, Actively, to be aſleep. To tun, 
To ſtupify. 

SLU'MBER, S. light and imperfe ſleep, 
Repoſe. 

SLU'NG, the preter and participle paſſ. 
of SLING. 

SLU NK, the” pret. and part. paſſive of 
SLINK, 

To SLU'R, V. A. eig, Belg. ] to fully, 
ſoil, or contaminate. To pals lightly ; to 
baulk or miſs. To cheat, 

SLU'R, S. a faint reproach. A flight dif 

race. 

SLU T, S. hade, Belg,] a womzn who 
diſregard: cleanlineſs or decency in dreſs of 
buſineſs, 

SLU'TTISH, Adj. 
negligent of cleanlincſs, 


| 


naſty; indecently 
SLY, 
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S M1 

V, Adj. [ flitb, Sax. ] ſceretly artful, 
ubdious or malicious. Crafty. 

To SMA CK, V. N. ¶ ſmecken, * to 
have a taſte or flavour. To make a noiſe by 
be ſudden ſeparation of the lips after having 
reſſed them ſtrongly together. To k fs 
loud, or ſo as to be heard. Actively, to. 
lis ; to make à quick and imart noiſe. 

SMA'CK, S. a taſte or ſa our. A ſmall 
wantity 3 a tincture. A loud kiſs, A ſmart 
ud ſharp noiſe. A ſmall ſhip. 

SMALL, Adj. { Sax. ſmal, Belg. | little in 
re, quantity, quality, importance or value. 
gender. Minute, Weak ; as ſmall beer, 

SMA'LL-COAL, S. ſmall wood coals uſed 
n lighting fires. 

SMA/LL-CRAFT, S. a little veſſel be- 
bw the rank or denomination of a ſhip. 

SMA'LL-POX, S. a contagious and dan- 
tous diſeaſe, conſiſting of a general crup- 
ton of pultules teading to ſuppuration and 
Ke mpenied with a fever. 

SMA'LLNESS, S. littleneſs ; minuteneſs; 
wakneſs. 

SMART, S. [ /-mart, Belg.] a quick, ſharp 
and pungent pain, applied both te the body 
and mind. 

To SMART, V. N. | ſmeortan, Sax. ] to 
el quick and lively paid, either of body or 
mind. 

MART, Adj. pungent ; cauſing a ſharp 
pin. Quick, yigorous, or active. Briſk. 
Witty, Lively. 

SMART, S. a perſon remarkable briſk, 
lvely, and gay. 

SMA'RTLY, Adv. ſharply; briſkly ; vi- 
poroully. 

SMA'TCH, V. N. ataſtetwang, or tincture. 

To SMA “TIER, V. N. te have a flight 
alte or a ſuperficial knowledge. To talk 
pnorantly or ſuperficially, 

SMA'TTER, S. ſuperficial knowledge. 
SMA*TTERER, 8. one who has only a 
ferficial knowledge, | 

To SME'AR, V. A. f ſmeran, Sax.] to 
ſpread with any thing vitcous ; to ſoil ; to 
deſmear. | 

To SME/LL, V. A. to perceive by the 
toſe ; to find out by ſagacity. 

SMELL, S. the power of ſmelling ; ſcent. | 
he power of aſſecting the noſe. 

SME'LT, S. a ſmall fea fiſh. 

To SME'LT, V. A. to melt ore, ſo as to 
tract the metal. 

SMK ET, S. The under gat ment of a 
oman 

To SMILE”, v. A. to contract the face 
ith pleaſure; to expreſs gladneſs by the 
ountenance, To be propi%.ous. 

SMILE, S. a flight contraction of the 

; a look of pleaſure, 

To SMI TE, V. A. to kill ; todeſtroy; to 
haſten ; to blaſt. 


SMO 
SMI'THERY, or SMUTHY, S. the ſhog 
or forge af a ſmith. 
SMUTTEN, participle paſſive of SMITE, 
SMO'CK, S. ſmoco, Sax. ] the under linen 
garment of a woman. 
SMO'CK-FACED, 4j. pale-faced ; hav- 
ing a beardleſs face. Maidenly. 
SMOKE, S. [ y/mwog, Brit.] the — or 
black. ſu cloud exhaled from any thing burning. 
To SMOKE, V. N. to emit or cauſe a 
dark cloud or exhalation from any thing 
| burning. Fipuratively, to burn or be kindled. 
To move with ſuch rapidity as to raiſe duſt 
or ſmoke. To uſe tobacco in a pipe. Actirely, 
to ſcent or dry in ſmoke. To ſmell or find out. 
To ſneer or ridicule to ones face. To expoſe 
or ſubje(t to puniſhment, uſed with for, 
SMULLET, [Tobias]! M. D. A well- 
known writer of the perſent age was a native 
of North Briton, and was bred a fea ſurgeon. 
He ſerved in the war which was terminated 
ace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748. 
Having then no farther employment at 
ea, he betook himſelf to his pen; and, be- 
ing happy in a lively genius, he ſoon pro- 
duced his celebrated novel, entitled Roderick 
Random; which met with preat ſucceſs. 
This encouraged him te purſue the ſame 
path, and he afterwargs gave the town ano- 
ther novel, entitled Peregrine Pickle; in 
which he luckily introduced the biſtory of the 
celebrated lady Vane. This epiſode gave the 
book a great run; but it had likewiſe no 
inconſidetable merit independent of that 
lady's entertaining ſtory ; the materials of 
which, it is ſaid, ſhe herſelf furniſbed. He 
likewiſe wrote a third novel, entitled Ferdi- 
nand Count Fathom, which was judged 
greatly inferior to the two former; and to 
this gentleman alſo the public is obliged for 
a new tranſlation of Gil Blas, which was well 
received, Healſo made a new traſlation of 
Don Quixote, from the Spaniſh. And, in 
1752, he ſtruck into a diffcrent branch of 
literature, and publiſhed a tract on bathing 
and Bath waters. About this time he ob- 
tained a degree as Doctor of Phylic, He te- 
ſided at Chelſea, and had fome practice; but 
writing was his chief purſuit. His Hiſtory 
of England met with amazing ſucceſs ; and 
there is conſiderable merit in the Doctor's 
hiſtory; which, in point of Style, is inferior 
to none, He alſo engaged in a periodical 
work entitled Ihe Critical Review; in which 
the acrimony of his friftures expoſed him to 
reat inconveni-nces, particularly a proſe- 
cution from admiral Knowles; in conſe- 
quence of which he underwent a heavy fine 
and three months impriſonment in the King's 
Beuch. This ſeems to have given him a 
diſguſt towards criticiſm; and probably 
againſt authorſhip in general. Neverthcleſs, 
it is ſaid, he engaged (in the year 1762) in 


SMITH, S. { ſmith, Sax.] one who forges 
tha hammer. One who works in metals, 
perſon wha makes apy thing. 


the political controverſy relating to lord cute, 
and the oppoſition formed againſt that mi- 
| viſter 
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S M V 
niſter; and that he wrote the periodical pa- 
per, entitled The Briton, However, his 
heaith being ſomewhat impaired, he dropt 
that paper, and retired into France, .in hopes 
of receiving benefit from that miider climate. 

The Doctor had a very agreeable vein of 
poetry; as appeared by ſome little eccaſton- 
al pieces, particularly he Tears of Scotland, 
printed in 2 collection of ingenious poems, 
entitled The Union. 

SMOOTH, Adj. [ meth, Sax. ] having 
no unevenneſs on the ſurrace; level. Glot- 
ſy ; equal or vi:chout any bounds or je ks, 
Mild cr ſoothing. 

To SMOO'TH, V. A. tolevcl, or moke 


SNA 
paved, and the houſes better built, than in 
[other towns of the continent, The ſtrect 
of the Franks is the fineſt in Smyrna, and 
lies all along the harbour. It is 8 days jour- 
ney from Conſtantinople by land, 25 days 
from Aleppo by the caravans, 6 from Coyna, 
7 from Cataya, and 6 trom Satalia. There 
are many merchants fettled here, from moſt 
countries in Europe, The caravans of Per- 
ſia, often bring 2000 bales of ſilk in a year, 
belides drugs, and cleths, The other com- 
modities brought here, are thread made of 
goats hair, cotton-yarn, cotton in bags, 
nut-galls, wax, ſcammony, rhubard, opium, 
aloes, tutty, galbanum, gum-arabic, gum- 


a ſurface even, To free from obſlruQions 


from har ſhneſs, applica to found, To pal- 
liate or ſoften, ypplicd to excuſe, To cala 
or mollify. To caſe. 4 

SMO“! E, preter. of EMITE, 


tragacenth, gum-ammoniack, frankincenſe, 


To work into a ſoft regular maſs, To fiee'zedbaty, and all forts of carpets. All rhe 
l1r.de patles through the hands of the Jews, 


and they ſeem to have better copacitics for 
trade than other merchants. The Engliſh 
and Dutch faftors have proteſtant chipe's, 


To SMO'THER, v. A. { /wzoran, Fax.] ind taverns ate as open here as in Europe, 


to ſuffocate by ſmoke, or by the oppreſſion 


breathing, Figuiativcly to. ſupprels, Neu- 
terly. to ſmoke without vent. 

SMOULDERING, or SMCU'LDRY, 
Part. Adj. | /mce/, Belg } burning or ſmok- 
ing for want of vent. 

SV.U'G, Adj. nice, ſpruce ; dreſſed neat-; 
ly and ſprucely. 

To SMU'GGLE, V. A. | ſmecklen, Belg.) 
to ru goads, or import or export goods 
without paying the duties or cuſtoms. 

SMU'GGLER, S. a perſon who imports 
or ex ports goods without paying the cuſtoms. 

SMU'GLY, Adv. neatly ; ſprucely. 

SMU'T, S. [| ſmittec, Sax. ] a ſpot made 
with foot-or coal, Blackneſs gathered on 
corn; mildew. Immodelt lauguage. Ob- 
ſcenity. 

To SMU*'T, V. A. to mark with ſoot or 
coal. To tarniſh with mildew, 

To SMU*TCH, V. A, to blacken with 
ſmoke. ' N 

SMU'TTILY, Adv. ſmokily ; blackly ; 
ohſcenclv. 

SMU'TTY, Adj. black with ſmoke or 
coat. Obſcene. N 

SMYRNA, a ſea- fort tawn ot Turk y, in 
Afiz; and in Natol'a. being one ot the 
z-rgeſt and ticheſſ cities of the Levant. The 
oo-dnefſs of the harbour has cauſed it to be 
rebuilt ſeve w times after it had been dellroy 
ed hy eerthquikes, It is the rendezvous of 
merchants trom almoſt all parts cf the 
werld, and the magazine ot their mer- 
chindizes, Jt contains 15000 Turks, 10000 
Greeks, 1800 Jews, 200 Armeniaus, and 
209 Franks. The Turks have 19 moſques, 
the Greeks 2 churches, the Tews 8 ſyna- 
gogues, the Armenians x church, and the 
L2:1ns 4 convents. There are three biſhops, 
one Greek, the other Latin, and the third 
Armenian, The (treets arc more open, betten 


The fortifications conſiſ in a fort, a cattle, 
ot ſomething which hinders a perton trom | mountain, and an old citadel, 


It is ſeated 
at the bottom of a large bay, 18; miles W. 


by S. of Conltantinople, Lon. 45. o. 
tat. 33. 28. 
SN ACK, S. g ſhare. A part, 


SNAlTE LE, 5. | ſnavel, Belg.] a bridle 
which crofles the noſe. 

SNA'G, S. a jag or ſharp protuberance, 
A toc th ſtanding out beyond the reſt, 
| SNA'IL, S. [gl. Sax ſnegel, Belg.] 
a fm; animal which creeps on plants, with 
its ſhell on its back, Figuratively, a drone 
cr fluggiſh perſon; | 

SNAKE, S. {| ſnaca, Sax ] a ſerpent of 
the oviparous kind, whoſe bite is harmleſs, 

To SNA'P, V. A. bred at once; to 
break ſhort, Jo ſirike with a ſnapping 
noiſe or ſnap- To bite, To etch ſuddenly 
and vnexpettly, To treat with ſharp lan- 
guage, Neutetly, to be brittle or break with 
a ſmart noiſe, To make an effort to bite. 
SNAP, S. the act of bre«king ſhort with 
a quick motion. A preedy perſon. A quick 
and exper bite, A morſel or bite, from 
ſnepe, Rufi. ; 


SNA'PPISH, Adv, eager to bite; peevilh ; 
ſnarp in reply. 

SNA'PSACK, S. [Swed.] a folders 
bag. 
SNA'“RE, 8 | ſnara, Sued. ] a gin, a net, 
any thing ſet to catch an animal. Any thing 
in which a perſon is intrapped, or brovwght 
unwaniily inte danger. 

To SN ARE, v. A. to entrap; toentangle. 

To SNARL, V. N. | ſarren, Belg.] to 
growl, applied to the noiſe made by a dog ot 
other animal when angry. Figuratively, to 
ſpeak tough, or in ſharp language, 
| To SNA\TCH, V. A. | jnacken, Pelg. ] to 
ſe'ze or bite any thing haſtily. To trant- 
mit or carry ſuddenly. Neuterly, to bite of 
catch at ſomcthing ecogerly, 

SNA“ TCH, 


ed in 


8 N U 


NAT CH, S. an haſty and eager catch or 
ſeizure» A ſhort fit of vigorous attion. A 
{mall or broken part. 

To SNE'AK. V. N. { ſnican, Sax.] to 
creep {{/ly ; to come or go as if afraid to be 
ſcen, To behave in a mean and ſervile man- 
ner; to crouch. 


SOB 


SNUFF, 8. [ ſnuf, Belg.) that part of 
the wick of a candle which is burnt black. 
A candle nearly burnt out. Refentment ex- 

, prefled by drawing the breath audibly up 


the noſe. Tobacco ground to powder, ta- 
1 


ken up the noſe. | 
To SNU'FF, V. A. ¶ ſnuffen, Belg 


} ro 


SNEA KING, Adj, mean; low; ſer- draw up the noſe togecher w»ith the breath. 


vile; covetous. . 
To SNE'AP, V. A. to reprimand or 
check. | 
SNE'AP, S. a check or reprimand. 
To SNI'P, V, A. to chide, check, or re- 


primand. l 

To+NEER, V. A. to ſhow contempt by 
an oblique look. To ſhow contempt ob- 
liquely, To. praiſe with grimace or in a 
jeering manner, 

SNEE/R, S. the act of praiſing ironically, 
A look of ludicrous and contemptuous ridi- 
cule. 

To SNEF/ZF, V. A. [rieſan, Sax. ] to ex- 
4nd wipd forcibly and audibly through the 
noſe, 


To SNIB. V. A. | fnibte, Dan. ] to check, 
nip, or reprimand, g 

ToSNIVCKFR, V. N. [or ſnigger] ta laugh 
lily er wantonly ; to laugh in ones ſleeve. 

To SN IFF, or SNV'FFLE, V. A. | ſnifa, 
Swed ] to draw the breath audibly up the 
noſe, a 

To SNVGGLE, V. N. to catch eels in 
their ho'es by means of a hook baited and 
tied to a cord, | 

To SNUP, V. A. [/i pen, Belg.] to cut 
at once with ſciſlars. 

SNI'P, S. a cut made with ſciſlars. A 
ſmall ſhred. A ſnack. 

To SNUTE, V. A. [ ſrytan, Sax.] to 
blow the noſe. 

SNI'VEL, S. ,{ ſnawel or ſnevel, Teut.] 
the viſcous humour of the noſe ; the run- 
ning of the noſe. 

To SNI/VEL, V. N. to run at the noſe. 
Figuratively, to cry like a child. 

To SNO RE, V. N. ¶ ſnorken, Belg.] to 
breathe audibly through the noſe in ſleep. 

SNOYRE, S. an hard and audible breath- 
ing through the noſe in ſl:ep. 

To SNORT, v. A. [ ſrorken, Belg. | 
to ſpeak through the noſes. To breuhe 
ſhort and audibly through the noſe like a high 
mettled horſe. 

SNOU'T, S. ¶ t, Belg.] the noſe of a 
hog, &c. The noſe ofa man in contempt. 
The noſe or end of any open pipe. 

SNOW, S [/, * meteor form» 
ed in the middle 1egion of the air of vapours 
raiſed by the ſun, &c. whoſe parts are there 
— and deſcend to the earth in white 

kes. 

To SNOW, V. N. [ ſnawan, Sax. ] to 
fallin white flakes. 


To ſcent. To crop the wick of a candle. 
Neuterty, to ſnort or draw the breath by the 
noſe. To ſhow or expreſs. contempt by 
drawing the breath audibly up the noſe. 


the wick of a burning candle. 


To SNU'FFLE, V. N. | ſaufelen, Belg. 
to ſpeak or breathe hard through the 940 


* — SNU'G, v. N. ¶ ſniger, Belg ] to lie 


oſe. 

SNU'G, Adj. cloſe or free from incon- 
venience or notice. Slily; cloſe. | 

To SNU'GGLE, V. N. to lie cloſe or 
warm. | 

SO, Adv [ fwa, Goth, and Sax. ] in like 
manner. In ſuch a degree or Manner. Thus, 
In this manner, For this cauſe or reaſon. 
When anſwered by as, on theſe terms, or on 
this condition. Provided. On condition 
that. When uſed as an abrupt beginning of 
a ſentence, it implies, well. So much as, im- 
plies how much ſoever. Ss jo, implies in- 
differently, from cofi, cet, Ital. So tber, 
implies therefore, 4 
|. To SOAK, V. N. [ fecian, S. x.] to lie 
ſome time ſleeped in moiſture. To enter by 
degrees into the pores. To drink intempe- 
rate!y, or gluttinoully Actively, to keep 
in moiſture till it penetrates. To drain; to 
exhavſt. 

SO'AP, S. \ ſape, Sax. ſaps, Lat.] aſub- 
ſtance uſed in wathing, made of a lixivium 
of vegetable alkaline aſhes and ſome une- 
tuous ſubſtance, * 


ſoap. 
To SO'AR, V. N. [| forare, Ital.] to 
mount aloft without any viſible motion of 
the wings. To riſe high, To mount in- 
telleftually or. with the mind. 

SO AR, S a towering flight. 

To SO'B, V. N. , Sax. ] to fetch 
a deep or a convulſive ſigh. To heave au- 
dibly with convulfive ſorrow. 

SO'B, S. a convulſire figh cauſed by ſor- 
row obſiructing the reſpirgtion. 

SO'BER, Adj. { ſobre, Fr. ſebrius, Lat.] 
not drunk, temperate, calm, or not intoxi- 
cated - with liquors, Not overpowered iy 
drink ; free from any inordinatepaſſion. Se- 
rious or grave. Cool ; regular. 

To SO'BER, V. A. to make ſober, to 
ente or free from drunkenneſs, -- 

SO'BERNESS, or SOBRVETY, S. [%- 
briete, Fr } temperance in drink. Freedom 


SNU'B, S. | ſne{be, Belg.] a knot in | 
wood. A reprimand, 


* 


£ 


from any inordinate paſſion. Coolneſs, calm- 
pelſs,. ſeriouſnels, gr. vx. . 


SNU'FFERS, 8. an inſtrument to clip 


* 


SO'APBOILER, S. a perſon whe makes 
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SO C AGE, S. [c, Fr.] in Law, « te- | may eaſily retain or yield to any impreſfon. 


nure of lands by ſome huſbandly ſervice per- 
formed to the lord of the tee. 

SO'CIABLE, Adj. (Fr. ſociabilit, Lat.] 
fit to be joined together, Familiar z-friend- 
y; converſable ; inclined to company. 

SO'CIABLENESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing affable ; inclined to and fic for company 
and converſe, Gool fellowſhip. 

SOCIAL, Adj. | fecialis, Lat.] relating 
to ſociety. Fit for company or converſation, 
Relating to general intereſt, 

SOCI ETL, S. ¶ ſeciete, Fr.] the union 
of many in one common or general intereſt. 
Several perſons united together by rules in 
one common intereſt, Company. ner- 
ws Community, Converſe. 

O'CK, S. ¶ ſece, Sax. ſocke, Belg. ſoccus 
Lat.] ſomething put between the ſole of the 
ſhoe and the foot. The ſhoe of the ancient 
comedians, Poctical comedy. 

SO'CKET, S. [| ſouchette, Fr.] an 
low pipe ; the hollow part of a candleſtiok. 
The hollow of the eye; a hollow cavity in 
which any thing is inſerted. |; 

SO'D, S. { /ced, Belg, fad, Perſ.] a turf 
or clod. : 

SOD, preter ef Sterk. 
SO DDEN, part. paſſive of SEETHE, 
boiled ; ſeethed. 

To SO'DER, V. A. ¶ ſeuder, Fr.] to 
cement or join with metal, 

SO DER, S. a metal uſed in joining 
things together. A metalic cement. 

SODOM, formerly a town of Aſia, fa- 
mous in the Holy ſcriptures, for being ſet 
en fire by lightning, . on account of the 
wickedneſs of the inhabitants; the place of 
which the Dead Seca is ſaid to be; where, 
according to ſome, the ruins of that city are 
ſtill to be ſeen : but this is a fable, for all 
ſenſible travellers, particularly Maundrel, ab- 
ſolutely deny it. It is likewiſe falſe, that 


the birds which fly over it drop down dead, | ſhoe 


and that there are fruits upon the banks, 
which are fair and tempting on the outſide, 
but within are full of aſhes, 

SOE/VER, Adv. at all; any; generally uſed 
compoſition with ſome pronoun; as, what- 
ſoever, whoſoever, &c. 

SOFA', S. [Arab.] a ſplendid and ele- 
gant ſeat covered with carpets. 

SOFT, Adj. [Sax. ſafr, Belg.] not hard; 
eaſily yielding to the touch, Sumptuous or 
delicate, — * to dreſs. Not hard; not 
rugged; not rough. Ductile; yielding; 
mild; meek ; civil; applied to temper 
Timorous. E. ſy or gentle, applied to mo- 
tion. Effeminately nice or delicate. Weak 

or ſimple, applied to the underſtanding. 
Gentle or low, applied to ſound. — 
or flowing. Not forcible; not violent. 

SO/FT, Interject. ſtop ; hold; ſtay ; not 


hol- ler 


pleaſure. Any thing which renders a per- 


SOL 


To make ſoft. To mollify, compoſe, or 
make leſs angry or fierce. To affect with 
pity. Neuterly, to grow leſs hard, leſs 
cruel, leſs obſtinate, or leſs obdurate. 
SO'FTLY, Adv. without hardneſs; not 
violently ; placidly ; mildly ; tenderly. 
SO'F NESS, 8. the quality of being ſoft; 
mildneſs : kindneſs ; ciyility ; effeminacy ; 
— 
SOHO, Interj. uſed in calling to a perſon 


fllacie 
protqui 


at a diſtance. 80˙¹ 

To SOT L, V. A. [ ian, Sax. ] to make e we 
dirty; to foul ; to pollute z to ſtain; to ry, 
change the colour by dirt, To dung or Mang 


manure, | | 

To SO/JOURN, V. N. f fojeurner, Fr.] 
to dwell in a foreign country for a time, To 
live as not at home or in a ſettled habita- 
tion. 


SO'JOURNER, s. a temporary duel- 


To SO'LACE, V. A. f ſelacier, Fr.] to 
comfort, to chear, to amuſe, or make a per- 
ſon leſs ſenſible of calamity, Neuterly, to 
take comfort, | 
SO'LACE, S. comfort. Alleviation; 


ſon leſs ſenſible of calamity. 

SOLAR, SO'LARY, Adj.  folare, Fr, 
ſolaris, Lat.] being of, or belonging to, the 
ſun 


To SO'LDER, v. A. See SODOR, 

SO'LDIER, S. | ſeldar, Fr.] a warrior, 
A perſon who ſerves under a commander in 
an army; originally one who fights for pay. 

SO'LDIERY, S. the body of ſoldiers; 
military men col lectively. 

SO'LE, S. | ſul, Per. zaul, Arm.] the 
bottom of the foot. Figuratively, the foot, 
The bottom of a ſhoe. A flat 6. 

To SOLE, V. A. to put new ſoles on 


8. 
S0 LE, Adj. [ ſol, Fr. ſolus, Lat.] ſingle; 
only. In Law, not married. 

SO LECISM, Ss. ſ[ooxeopr;, Gr.] an 
improper of unfit expreſſion. 

SO'LEMN, Adj. { ſoemnis, Lat.] aniver- 
ſary ; grave; awful ; performed with reve- 
rence and gravity. Affectedly ſerious. 

SOLEMNITY, S. ( folemrite, Fr. ] a te- 
ligious, grave, or awful ceremony, or pro- 
ceſſion. Gravity, Steady ſeriouſneſs, 

SOLE/MNIZATION, 8. act of ſolem- 
niſing; celebration. 

To SO'LEMNIZE, V. A. [ ſolemniſer, 


axation 
SO'M 
ſed in 


Fr.] to perform the ceremonies of any par- ative: 
ticular rite, To celebrate, or perform reli: . 
iouſly. | SO'M 


's, uſe 
rtain 


N 
To SOLFCIT, v. A. [ ſolicits, Lat.] to 
aſk with great importunity. To eatreat 


ſo fait. 
To SO'FTEN, V. A. to make fo as it 


or imp ore, To excite, To attempt, et — 
try to obtain. 1 


SOLICITOUS, Adj. [ ſelicitus, Lat] 
ann 


| SO W 
nxious, careful, or concerned 3 uſ2 with 
lat, and ſometimes. with for or eff hefart 
ne thing which cauſes ans iet x. 
SOLICITUDE, S. vynxicty; catefulne gs. 
LI D, Adi. (, Fr. folds, Lat. 
pot liquid or fluid j having its paris ſo clofely 
connected, as not to ſlip or give way on 
jelſure, oppoſed. Fo fluid. Compact, or ful] 
i matter, oppoſed to hollow. Denſe. Strong, 
oppoſed to weak. Real, or true, to 
allacious. Groſs, oppoſed to light; grave j 
potqund. {11500 . 9.1 
SO'LID, S. a body whoſe parts will not 
de way aby flight impreſſion. In Geo- 
m«try, the third ſpecious of magnitude con- 
wining length, breadth, and depth. t 
$OLVDITY, 8. fullueſs of matter; firm- 
zes; a property of matter | whereby it ex- 
dudrs other bodies from the place which it 
yſſeſſes itſelf, Hardneſs. Denſity, Truth. 
DU. 7:5, ; 
SOL LOQUY, s. Te , Fr.] a diſ- 


curſe held zu ſolitude, ur by a perſon ubo | 


uters his thoughts in words though alone. 
SOLITAIRE, S. [Fr.] a recluſe of her- 
it. An ornament worn round the neck. 
SOLU CARY, Acj. | ſchraire, — liv- 

ing alone, Remote from company. Single. 
lomy. Diſmal. | 


SO" LITUDE, S. the ſtate of a=perfon 


s O 
 SOMEH@W ,.,Ad. oe vy or other, 
1 know not how. 8 
 SU'MERSAUT, SO'MERSET, 3. [ for- 
mers, Fr. a beam, = Fr. a leap] a leap by 


which a perſon Bings himſelf from or over 
A and turns over bis head at the ſame” | 
time. ö 
SOMMERSETSHIRE, an Enęliſh county, 
56 miles in length, and 28 in breadth, and 
is bounded on the N. and N. W. by the 
Briſtol channel, and Glouceſterſhire, on the 
W. by Devonſhire. on the S. by Dorcet- 
hire, and on the E. by Wileſhire It con- 
tains 56000 houſes, 300000 inhabitants, 
385 pariſhes, 35 market-towns, and ſerids © 
13 members to parliament. The principal 
ivers are, the Severn, which is here called a 
ea z the Avon, the tor, the Parret, the 
Tone, the Frome, and the Ex, beſides ſe- 
veral other leſſer ftreams, The air is gene- 
al very good, unleſs in the marſhy parts, 
which are ſuhje& to agues. The ſoil is very 
fertile, except on the hills, There are'a 
great number of hills, and mountains, which 
render the country uneven, except in the 
lower parts, which are full of bogs, It has 
ſeveral woollen manufaQtories, and Briſtol is 
the capital town. 


: 


who is at a diſtance from company. Bonely 
life, A place remote from company or any 
bopulous A A deſert. ; 

SO'LO, S. [Ital.] a tune ſung by a fin- 
ge perſon, or played on a ſingle inſtrument. 

SU'LSTICE, S. | Fr. ſoliftitium, Eat.) the 
rpical point ; that point in the tropics of 
Capricorn and Cancer, beyond which the ſun 
hever goes, and ſeems to reſt for ſome days, 

SOLSTFTIAL, Adj. belonging to, or 
happening at the ſolſtice. 

SO'LUBLE, Adj. { ſelubilis, Lat.] cope- 
ble of having its parts ſeparated or diſſolved. 

pable of diſſolution. 

To SO'LVE, V. A. [ ſolve, Lat.] to clear 

explain any thing difficult. To untie. 

SO'LV*NCY; S. ability to pay debts. 

SO'LVENT, Adj. able to cauſe diſſolu- 
bon ; able to pay debts. 

SOLUTION, S. | Fr. ſolutio, Lat.] dif- 

ption z breach ; ſeparation. The act of 

plaining any thing difficult. The a& f 

parating or diffolving. Any thing whoſe 
arts are ſeparated or diſſolved. 

SOLU'TLIVE, Adj. laxative z cauſing re- 
axation, | ; 

SOME, [from ſum, Sax. ] is frequently 
ed in compoſition after adjectives and fub- 
lantives, and implies, much, or a great de- 
re 


$O'ME, Adj. f ſom, ſum, Sax ] more or 
e, uſed indetetminately; more or fewer. 
rtain perſons A little. One or any. 


SOMETHING, 8. | ſumtbing, Sax,] 
more than — A thing indeterminate. 

parts More or leſs. Adverbially, in ſome 

egiee. 

SOMNIFEROUS, Adv. ſoporiferous ; 
dormitive. png | 


; - SYMNOLENCY, S. fleepineſs; inclina- 
tion to ſleep. | 
SON, S. pronounced ſur : ſunus, Goth. 

2 male child. A deſcendent. A native 
a country. Product of any thing. 

SON-IN-LAW, S. a man married 80 
one's deughter. ; 

SONATA, S. [Ital.] a tune wholly per- 
formed by inſtruments, 

SO'NG, 8. | ſang, Sas. ] any words ſet 
to muſic, and modulated in the utterance. 
A poem. A lay; a ſtrain. The notes of 
birds. Poetry. An old ſong. Song is pro- 
verbial for a trifle. 8 

SONNET, S. | Fr. ſornerre, Ital. ] a ſhort 
poem contained in fourteen verſes, having 
two ſtanzas of four verſes, and two of three 
verſes cach, the eight firſt belag all in two 
rhimes, and the laſt containing ſomething 
ſtrikingly beautiful, It is ſuppoſed to be 
invented by Petrarch; A ſmall poem 

SO'NOR OUS, Adj. ſenere, Fr.) lond j 
ſounding 3. high ſounding ; magnificent of 
ſound. 

' SOQN, Adv. [ ora, Sax.] before lon 
time be paſſed ; thortly ofter any aſſign 

time. Emly, oppoſed to late. Readily ©6 
willing, following would as. As ſoon as 
immediately after At the very time or in- 


SO'MEBODY,. 8. one. A peifon. A 


rſon of digni:y. 
No. XXIII. : 


amy immediately. . 
SOO/T, S. [pronounced ſur; ſet, Sax: 
30 5 / 4 $74 


8 OR 80 U 
ſmoak condenſed, fixed; and detained in 2 | To SORT, v. A. | ſortior, Lat.] to fe 
chimney, . Y parate into diftin@ or proper ſpecies, claſſes, 

SOO'TH, S. | ſ/eb, Sax. ] truth, fact, . ranks or orders. To conjoin or put toge- 
To SOO/TH, or 500*THE, V. A. [ geſe-¶ cher, followed by with. To reduce to order 
thien, Sax. ] to fatter or pleaſe. To calm] from a ſtare of confuſion, Neuterly, to be 
or ſoften rage, pain, or any inordinate paſ- joined with others of the ſame ſpecies; to 
ſion. To gratify. ſuit ; to fit; to fall ont, | 
To SOO THSAV, v. N. to foretell. Fo] SO'RTMENT, .S. diftribution; the 20 
predict. a of ſeparating into diſtin kinds or ſpecies, 
SYO"THSAYER, S. one who foretells or of producing from a ſtate of diſorder into 


futwie events. A predictor. one of order. A parcel ſorted; 
S0 Orry, Adj. conſiſting of, or daubed] To SO'SS, v. N. to fit lazily, or fall at 
with ſoot ; black ; dark; duſky. : Fonce, in a chair, 


SOP, S. [e, Sax.] bread ſteeped in| SOT, S. Fr.] a ſtupid perſon. A 

liquor or SOIT to be cater. I blocklad; 2 ] perſon ified by 

To SO, V. A. to ſteep in'dripping or | drinking. | 

liquos. 4% 2 4 SO'TTIH, Adv. dulÞ; ſtupid; doltiſh; 
SO'PH, 8. [ct, Gr.] a perſon who] intemperate in — | 

has reſided two years in the univerſity, SO'VEREIGN, Adj. [ ſoverain, Fr. ſov- he 
SO'PHI, 8. { Perſ.) the cmperor of Perſia. ran, Span.] fupreme, or having no ſuperior 4 
SO'PHISM, S. | ſophiſma, Lat.] a falla-|in power, Of the greateft 7. A 

cious argument. An argument which car- | ſeereign remedy.”* 50 

ries the appearance of truth, but leads à per-“ SO VEREIN, 8. a fopreme ruler, or 

ſon into error. | lord. 00 
sorHTSTICAL, Adj. partaking of the} SO'VEREIGNTY, S. [ fouveranite, Fr. 

nature of a ſophiſm. Fallacioufly ſubtle ; | higheſt place, power or Sup 

logically deceitful | — = 
To SOPHIUSTICATE, V. A, [ ſephifti- GH, 8. | ſows, Fr.] @ draia unde 
er, Fr.] to. corrupt or adulterate with | ground, | 

8 ſpurious. SOUL, 8. 0 ſawel, Sax. ſael, Dan. ] the 
SO'PHISTRY, S. fallacious reaſoning. | immaterial and immortal ſubſtance whic 
To SO'PORATE, V. N. to lay aſleep- | animates eur bodies, A vital and active prin- 
SORCERER, S. | ſorcier, Fr.] a con fciple, Spirit or eſſence. Iaward power. 


Jurer or magician. Ad enchanter, | | perſon. A human being. _ 
\ SORCERY, 8. magic; conjuration ; en- | SOU'ND, Adj. (fund, Sen.] healthy xy © 
chantment, hearty, or without wounds. Right, apple 1 
SO'RDID, Adj. ſerdidus, Lat.] foul; |to knowledge. Faſt or profound, applied t: — = 
groſs; dirty; filthy. Mean; Co- ſleep. Stout; ftrong; luſty ; valid, S 
vetous, from ſordide, Fr. SOUND, S. . fonde, Fr.] a ſhallow ſet 


SO'RE, S. | far, Sax.] a place which is [which may be ſounded, A probe uſed b 
dender, painful, and has the ſkin off. An |ſargeons to examine and feel what is out e 
nicer. A buck in the fourth year, from ſaur, the reach of their fingers. A perceptiot 
Fr. Iraiſed in the ſoul by means of air put inte 

SO'RE, Adj. painful when touched. Ea- motion, and vibrating on the drum of the 
ſily vexed, Afflictively vehement. Violent. ear, from ſen, Fr. ſorus, Lat, zwon, Sclay 

SO'RE, Adv.'| ſeer, Belg} with painful Boh. 
vehemence. Wich great re-udtanec or afflic- | To SOU'ND, V. A. to ſearch with 
tive violence. plummet. To try or examine a depth, Neu 

SO'RRILY, Adv, in a mean, wretched, terly, to make a noiſe. To excite an id: = 
or deſpicable manner ; meanly ; pitiably. by likeneſs of ſound, from ſono, Lat. Tal 3 

SO'RROW, S. /g, Dan.] ſedneſs; |cauſe to make a noiſe. To celebrate or prof, * 


mourning ; unealineſs or. grief ariſing from |nounce. To direſt by a ſound. = ag 

ſome good loſt, which might have been en- | SOU'NDING, Adv. ſonorous; having, ©" 

joyed. longer. magnificent ſound. | — 
To SORROW, V. N. ¶ ſaurgan, Goth.] | SOU'NDLY, Adv. . heartily z healthily 


to prieve or be afflicted for the loſs of ſome ſtoutly; rightly. Faſt, applied to lleep. 
To de dejected. SOUP, S. [ foupe,+ Fr.] a liquor made 
SO'RROWFUL, Adj. mournfal ; ex- |boiling fleſh dewn. - + 

preſſing grief; grieving for ſome good loft. SOUR, Adj. [-ſur, ſurig, Sax. ] ſharpt 
SO'RRY, Adj, { ſorig, Sax.] grieved for the tafle;z acid; pungent to the palate ; ps 

the loſs of ſome good. Vile or worthleſs ; viſh or crabbed of temper. Painful or dil 

vexatious. | agreeable. Expreſſive of diſlike, applied 
SORT, 8. [ forte, Fr.] a kind, ſpecies, the countenance. 

or claſs. A manzer or degree. A pair. | To SOUR, v. A. to make acid, or ſb! 


The frſt ſorr—fell” Mit. A company; [to the taſte, To make barſh, To mil 
A knot of people. N uncl 
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or leſs pleaſing. To make diſcon 
Neuterly, to turn ſo as to taſte 
harp. To grow peeviſh, 
SOU'RCE, 8. [Fr.] a ſpring. An ori- 
paul A firſt producer. A fountain. A 


. 


A firſt courſe. 
$QU'S, 8. [f, Fr.] money of the leaſl, 


nue. wad 

SOU'SE, Ss. [ ſour, Belg. falg) pick! | 

made of ſalb. | thing e- 
pt in ſak. Pickle. 

To SOU'SE, V. A. to parboil and pre- 
ſve in pickle. To plunge into the water. 
To dart with ſudden violence, like a bird on 
is prey. AQively, te ſtrike with a ſudden 


lence. 
$0U'TH, 8. { futh, Sax.] that point of 
the heavens which is diametrically oppoſite 
„ the north. The wind which blows trom 
te ſouth. South» 
the E. and 8. 
SOU'TH; Adj. towards the ſouth; from 
the fouth  * | 
$OU”THERN, Adv. belonging to the 
fouth ; 5 lying towards the 
ſouth. | 
SOUTHERN, Thomas.] Thiseminent 


eaſt is the point between 


id received his education at the un verſit y 


| lucrative profeſſion, he entered himſelf 
in the Middle Temple; but the natural vi- 
ncity of his mind overcoming all confidera- 
tions of advantage, he quitted that ſtate of 
iſe, and entered into the more agreeable ſer- 
nee of the muſes. The firſt dramatic per- 
mance of Mr. Southern, was his Feriian 
prince, or Loyal Brother, added in the year 
i632, This play was introduced at a time 
den the tory intereſt was triumphant in En- 
land, and the character of the Loyal Bro- 
der, was intended to — 2 4— 
uke of York, who after wards rewarded the 
vet, His next play was a comedy, called, 
Diſappointment, or The Mother 
Faſhion, pertormed in the year 1684 
ter the acceſſion of James IL to the 
one, when the duke of Monmouth 
aide an unfortunate attempt upon his uncle's 
own, Mr. Southern went into the army, 
the regiment of foot raiſed by the lord 
errers, afterwards commanded by the duke 
Berwick ; and he had three commithons, 
n. enſign, lieutenant, and captain, under 
ag James, in that regiment, Uuring the 
n of this prince in the year before the 
olution, he wrote a tragedy, called, The | 
an Dame.—This play was inimitably; 
ied. Mr. Booth, Mr. Wilkes, Mr, Cib- 
» Mr. Mills, ſen. Mrs. Oldfield, and 
irs, Porter, all performed in it, in their 
ight of reputation, and the full vigour of 
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that he received from the bookſeller, 8 a 
price for this play, 1501. which at that time 
was very extraordinary. He was the firſt 
who raiſed the advantage of play-writing to 
a ſecond and third night. Southern was ins 


{duſtrious to draw all imaginable profits from 


his poetical Jabours.---Diyden once took o- 
caſion to eſ him, how much he by one 
of his plays? to which he anſwered, that he 
was really aſhamed to inform bim ut Mr. 
Dryden being a little importnnate to know, 
he plainly told him, that by his laft play he 
cleared ſeven hundred pounds; which ap- 
peared aſtonithing to Dryden, as he himſelf 
had never been able to acquire more than one 
hundred by his moſt ſucceſstu} pieces. The 
ſecret is, Southern was not beneath the 
drudgery of ſollicitation, and often ſold his 
tickers at à very high price, by — 4 
plications to perſons of diſtinchon; which, 
perhaps, Dryden thought was much beneath 
the dignity of a poet. -Our author conti- 
nued, from time to time, to entertsin the 
public with his dramatic pieces, the greateſt 
part of which met with the fucce(s they de- 
ſerved. Of our anthor's comedies, none are 


in. poſſeſſion of the ſtage, nor perhaps de- 


poet was born in Dublin, in the year 10 60, ſerve to he ſo; for in that province he is 


leſs excellent than in tragedy. + The moſt 


ere, In the 18th year of his age he quiited | finiſhed, and the moſt pathetic of his plays, 
heland, and, 2s his intention was to purſue} 


in the opinion of the critics, is his Oroonoko. 
His Fatal Marriage, or Innocent Adult 

met with deierved ſucceſs; the affecting in 
dents, and intereſting tale in the tragic part, 
ſufficiently compenſate for the low, triſling, 
comic part.---Mcr. Southern died in the year 
1746. in the 86th year of his age; the latter 
part of which be fpent in a peaceful ſerenity, 
having, by his commiſſion as a ſoldier, and 
the profits of his dromatie works, acquired 
a handſome fortune; and, being an exaR 
econemilt, he improved what * he 
gained, to the beſt advantage: he enjoyed 
the longelt lite ot all our poets, and died the 
richclt of them, a very few excepted. ; 

SOUTHWARK is denominated the Bo- 
rough, or Boroughwick, and ſtands in the 
county of Surry ; and though it feems to be 
only a ſuburb of the grand capital, yet for 
extent, number of inhabitants, trade, wealth, 
hoſpitals, &c. is iaterior to few cities in the 
kingdom, except London and Weſtmin- 
ter. It contains the pariſhes of St. Olave, 
——— at Horſl-ydown, St. Saviour, vul- 
garly St. Mary, Over or Overy, St. George, 
St. Thomas, and Chriſtc)urch ; theſe, toge- 
ther with the adjacent pariſhes of St. Mary's 
at Lambeth, St. Mary Magdalen s Bermond- 
ley, St. Mary's Newington, and St. Mary's - 
Rotherhithe, or vulgarly Rederiff, compoſe 
that part of the diſtrict within the bills of 
mortality, which lies in the hundreds of 
Kingſton and Brixton. That which was be- 


ir powers,—Mr. Southern acknowledged, | 


fore computed to be nine miles along the 
302 Thames 
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- Thames from Vounhall: t6 Depeford-bridge;} Alſo the Taltiet Inn; chere on the mai 
has been found, by the exaQet men ſurati: beam is an inſcription, that Sir Geoffry Chay 
gon, to be ſix miles twenty-three ; poles and cer, the father of 'Englith poetry, and 2 
tuo feet in length, from Vauxhail-bridge to pilgrims, ay here, anno 1383, la- their u 
the caſt end of Holding. ſlrect beyond Ro- Ito Canterbury, "om « 
the hitbc+woll, and about nine in the centre; SOW, S (ga, Brit.] à ſeme le pig e 
namely, where br adeſt, um London bridge, hog The "Lb, of a bear. An oblon 
to the ſtone's- end at Nea iugton - bust. Huſ- | maſs, applicd to lead, | 
. tory mentions Southwark as early a5 1063, To J, V. A. þpart. poll foron, ſai 
hen it was gaverned, 38 a diſtin corpora» {Goth} to featter feed on the ground fo 
tion, by its wwn-bailiff, till 1327, when the [growth. Figuratively, to fpre.d or prope 
firſt grant was made ef it to the c 1 of | on- | gate, toimpregnire with ſeed, To beſp inkl 
. don, whoſe mayor was to be its he HH, and tf To SO'WL, V A. (0 pull dy the cars, 
4govern it by bis deputy Some time atter, , SO WN perticiple of Sow. 
the inhabitants r:cavered. their priviteges f SFR OE, S. [eſprces, Fr, , atium, Lat. 
but in the reign, of Edward VI. the cron] oom; local extenſion x the diſtance betuc 
granted it again to the city of London for jany two bodics or points. Qb-miity, ap 
647 l. 28. 2d. and in confideration of 506 plied to time, b * = 
SPA/CIOUS, Adj. { ſpacieux, Fr.] wide 


matks more paid by that city, it was annex- 
ed thereto 3 with certain privileges! en je yed extenſive; 1 containing à great de 
oi rum, or Ipace, | 


there by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
abbot of Bermondſey, &c. cvci fince which | SPADE, > | if. d, Sax] a broad ſhove 
period, it has been ſubject to the lord mayor [uſed n cizging. A cer three years old, l. 
- of London, who has under him « ſteward [Ca ds wherein the four ſuits repreſe t fou 
and bailiff. and is governed by one of its +6 [fates in akingduom ; the nobility were re 
preſented by the ends of lances or {pike 


.uldermen, under the name of Bridge-ward 
Ihe Spaniards however repreſent them b 


without. On the weſt fide of the borouyh 
was 2 palace built by the duke of Suffolk, in the epd, , e. (words inſtead: of fpik 
and . tram our not underſtanding the deſigt 


the reign of king Henry VIII. called Suffolk- 

houſe, afterwards South wark place, and latt-jof the inventor, as well as of the Spanil 
I the Mit, from a chinage here formerly ;[languige, has ' ocafioned our repreſentin 
It conſiſts of ſeveral (heers, whoſe inhabi- the points of this ſuit broader, and callin 
tants aſſumed a protection from atreſts or | them by the name of ſpades, 

debt, which occafiuning many frauds and a-] SPADILLE, 8. [Fr.] at ombre 
buſes, it was ſuppreſſed by an act in the reign | quadrille, the ace of ſpades. 

of king William. St. Saviour's is the prin- SPAIN, a confiderable kingdom of E 
cipal church in Southwark, and belonged ior- rope. It is bounded - by the fea on the 
merly to a priory.or abbey hete of canons fand N. on the W. by 12 and t 
regular, the remains of the cells being ſtill ocean, and on the N. E. by the Pyrene- 
wiſible in the cio'e, and which, from us de- {mountains which ſeperate it from France 
dication to the Virgin Mary, ond its ſituation | The air is generally hot, which obliges ') 
over the Ree, or the river Ihames, oppyſite | inhabitants to lie down utter dinner, and | 
to London, (where: ſome ſay there was a (up late at nights. It rains but very ſeldom 
ferry before the building of London-bridge) |and tometimes there is no cloud tobe ſeen tc 

months together. There are a great nu 


occaſioned its being called St. Mary Over- | 
ber of mouhtains which are — | 


Ree, which it till retains among the com- 

mon people, though changed by act of par- the maps by the name of Sierra, ſeveral 
liament, in king Henry VIII. 's teign, to that {thoſe are very high and covered with fu. 
of St. Saviour, and united to the pariſhes of and yet the valleys are ſeldom rendered v 


St. Margaret and St. Mary Magdaſen, This} cold thereby. No travellers can ride an 
church is an antient and ſpacious Gothic | great way without paſſing oneof theſe mou 
ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedral, | tains, and therefore the inhabittnes mk 
with three aiſles from E. to W. and a eroſeſ uſe of mules as being ſurer footed. Sor 
aiſle; alſo four handſome ſpires. and a tower | parts will not bear wheat, and in others 


with a clock, and a melodivs ring of bells. inbabitants are too idle to till the ground men: 
Among its monuments are particularly thoſe | for which reaſon it is not very plenti tous; 
-of John Gower, the famous poet, and Dr. The inhabitants do not live much upon , feet, 
Lockier, the famous. pill-quack, &c. In thisſin the inland parts, becauſe - the rivers co mzke 
rilly are particularly remarkable the ſeſſions tain very few, They feed no great number i H of 
ſe on St. Matgaret's hill, where formerly, cattle, tor which reaſon butter is very ſcar cuſtos 
ſtood the church of St. Marparet, united as and obliges them to make uſe of oil in They 
«above-mentioned. On the forth hide, in a ſteid. The wines of Spain are general they ; 
nick adorned with Co:inthian pillars, ſtands ry good, but they ate moſt drank in oi" the je 
8 ſtatye of king mes II. iu his robes, &c.|covatties, becauſe the Spaniards are not f* — w 
F * 2 1 ( arme 


2 1 
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* The fruits are fine, and 


of 
they have apples, pears, cheſnuts, hazel- nuts. 


olives, figs, pomegranates oranges, citrons, 


lemons, «pers, aud the like. They have 
falt enough for their own uſe, a few ſugar- 
canes, and ſome ſaffron. in ſome of the 
mountains there are precious (ſtones, marble, 
allym, ſulphur, and other ' minerals ; parti- 
cularly in Biſcay, the won mines are inex- 
hauſtible. 11 the Pyrences, there are gold 
and filver, it it was worth their while to teck 
aiter them, "There are few wild beaſts in the 
fore(ts, except bears, They have great num 
bers of ſheep, which yield the finelt wool in 
Kuroge, which is gently valued in other 
countries. However the Spaniards have not 
many woollen manufaftures. The - Spaniſh 
horſes tre very good, 'percicularly thoſe of 
Andaluſia and Aſturias. Alto in Andaln- 
fa, there is a race of wild bulls, which they 
make vſe of in their bull fights. In Biſcay 
there are little hogs, Which the ladies are 10 
fond of thit they carry them about like lap- 
dogs. The principal rivers are five, the J a- 
jo, the Douro, or Duero, the} Guadiana, 
the Gus dalquiver, and the kbro , beſides 
which, there are many ot leſs bote, over 
which thete are 700 bridges, * Span 54 tut 
thin'y people whish W] y be attributed to 
the expulſion of the Moo sz particu'a'ly in 
1568, and 610; » both which times it 
is pretended a miilion ot thoſe; prop te were 
drove ont of the kingdom, Behdes that, for 
theſe two centuries, there have been great 
numbers of the beſt inhabrran's ſent to ce, 

pie the Span dominionsin America. Add 
to theſe the vaſt nun ber of regions houles; 
inſomuch that the genere the dominicans 
has boalted that he could bring an army of 
200000 monks of his order into the field, 
wich ut any great miſs of them in the con 

vents. Likewiſc it may be farther obſerved, 
that great numbers of the men have an 

averſion to marriage, and chuſe rather to 
ſp-nd their lives in debanchery ; belides, 
the Spaniſh women do not bear children at- 

ter they are thirty years of age. They are 
very moderate in their cating, and they.can 

make a meal of olives, a fallad, alittle gar- 

lic, or a few roots, The general vice ot 
the nat on is pride and haughtineſs, and the 
very peaſants keep geuealog es of their fami- 
lies 3 for this renſon they have gravi'y in 

their looks, and when they walk. The wo- 

mem are generally very lan, and very amo- 

tous z they have black eyes, flat beſoms, little 
feet, and wear long garments. When they 
make viſits they fit on carpets, in the man- 
ner of taylors, as well as at home; which 
cuſtom they have derived from the Moors 

They are much addicted to painting, and 
they are kept very much at home, * 
the jealouſy of their huſbands Neither men 
nor women often change the faſhion of their 
girmears, and the men generally wear their | 


— 
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own "hair, without powder, and they have 
long ſwords by their ſides, Th — 
aſed to be dteſſed in black ; but ſihce t 
have had a king from France, many of them 
imitate the French faſhions, eſpecially in the 
wry towns,” There are four viceroys in 
ain, namely thoſe of Arragon, Navarre, 
lencia, and Catalonia; for the other pro- 
virees have only governors The king has 
tive viceroys, and 55 governors in Ame- 
:ica, V ho gre changed every five years, The 
revenue of the Ring is ulmoſt immenſe, 
but there is no knowing exactly what it 
amounts to. With regard to the chureh, 
there ure $ archbiſhopricks, and 44 bi- 
lhopricks, who have all large reyepyes, ind 
the king diſpoſes of all eccleſiaſtical offices. 
he inguivition was fet up in 1477, and there 
are now 14 tribunals, in as many "different 
places. Some ſay the affiirs of the kingdom 
are —_ with greater oeconomy ſince 
thy have had a king fiom France; 'that the 
revenue is greatly improved; and that their 
nvy in a much better condition, they now 
being «ble to fit out a conſiderable fleet of men 
ar ++, Beſides his territorſos in Europe, be 
poſſeſſes the beſt part of America, and is maſ- 
ter of mony rich lands in the S. ſeas 3 and 
particularly the Phillippines, from whence 
they import the rich merchandizes of the E. 
Indies. He alſo poſſeſſes ſeveral places in 
Afr, varticularly Ceuta, and Oran. 

SPA'KE, the old preter of SPEAK. 

SPAN, S | ſpan Sax.] the ſpace from 
the end of the thumb to the end of the 
little finger extended. Any ſhort dura- 
tion. 

To SPAN, V. A. to meaſute by the hand 
extended. To meaſure. * | 
SPAN, pret.r of SPIN. : 467 

SANG, S. [ ange, Belg.] a cluſter of 
ſhining bodies. 

'SFANGLE, S. [ ſpange, Teut. ] a ſmall 
thin plate or boſs of ſhining metal. Any 
thing ſparkling or ſhining. 1 

*PANIEL, S. { — Lat.] = 
dog uſed for ſport in the field or in water, 
remarkable for its ſagacity and obedience, 
Figuratively a ſer vile ſneaking perſon. 

SPA'R, S. a mixcd body conſiſting of 
chryſtal incorporated with /ac lunæ, or other 
(tony, earthy, or metallic matter, A ſmall 
beam or bar at a gate. 

To SPAR, V. A. [ ſprrran, Sax. ] to 
ſhut cloſe or bar. Neuterly, to fight ſo as 
to ward off blows. 

n S. [ ſparran, Sax. ] ſmall 
nails. N 
To SPARE, V. A. [ ſparan, Sax. ] to 
uſe in a frugal manner ſo as to avoid waſte, 
conſumption,” and profuſion. To fave for 
any particular uſe. Te do without, To 
omit, To forbear, To remit a degree of 
puniſhment; to ſhow mercy or pity. To 
grant or allow, To forbear to in ms 

cu- 


SPE 
Veuterly, to live in a parſimonioys or too 
frugal a manner. To uſe mercy, To for- 
dear To forgive. 

SPARE, Adj: ſcanty. Superfluous, ot 
abundant, Lean, applied to habit of body; 
want of fleſh. — 

SPA'RERIB, S. part of a bog cut off 
from the ribs. | 
 SPA'RING, Adj. ſcarce, ſcanty, parſimo- | 
nious, not liberal. * | 
SPARK, S. ¶ ſpearta, Sax. ſparke, Belg. 
a ſmall particle 22 kindled — 
Ihining ſubſtance. A lively, ſhowy and gay 
perſon. Any thing vivid. | q 
_ SPA'RKISH, Adj. gay; aly; thowy ; 


fine, | 
SPARKLE, S. a ſmall particle of fire; al 


ſpark A particle of light emitted from a 
luminous oF | * 
To SPARKLE, V. N. to emit ſparks of 
light or fire; to iſſue in ſparks. To ſhine 
or glitter. fe , | 
SpA SM, S. f. ſpaſme, Fr. aweoue, Gr.] a! 
convulſtan ; a violent and involuntary con- 
traction of any part. 
. SPASMO'DIC, Adj. [ ſpoſmodigue, Fr.) 
con vulſive. , | | 
SPATT, preter of SPIT, / 
To SPA'DTTER, V. A. [ ſpatten, Sax 
to beſprinkle with filth, dirt, or any thing 
offenſive, To defame. To sſperſe. Non. 
terly, to make a noiſe in ſpitting, as when 
any thing nauſeous is reccived at the mouth. 
_ SPA'TTERDASHES, S. coverings for the | 
legs to keep out wet ; uſually buttened or 
Fafiened at the ſides. | WP. 
SPA'TULA, S. [ ſpatha, ſpatbula, Lat.] 


an inſtrument uſed by apotheearies, and ſur- i 


cons in ſpreading plailters and ſtirring me- 


SPE 
to wind inſlyments. Followed by with, to 
addreſs, or , cunverſe with. Actisely, to 
utter by the voice; to pronounce. To pro. 
cla:m or celebrate; to addreſs ; to accoſt. 

SPEAKER, S. one that ſpeaks, cele. 
* proclaime, or mentions. 

SPEAR, S. | ſpere, Sax.] a long wea 
with a ſharp. point of metal, uſed in che. 
ing or lancing. A lance. 

SE CIAL, Adj. [Fr. fpecialis, Lat.] ſig- 
nifying a ſort or ſpecies. A ppropriate. Par. 
ticular or peculiar. Extraordinary ; deſigned 
for a particular perſon, Chief in excellence; 
uncommon. 

SPECIA'LITY, or SPE'CIALTY, S, | .- 
cialite, Fr.] particularity, 
SPE'CLES, S. [Lat.] a ſort z a ſubdiviſion 
of a general term; a common nature or idca 
3greeiug to ſeveral individual beings ; ſhow ; 
viable exhibition. An idea, or 
coin. \ 
SPECIFIC, or SPECIFICAL, Adi. [ {pe- 
ques Fr.] that which makes a thing of the 

pecies of which it is. In Medicine, appro- 
priated to the cure of ſome particular diſ- 
temper. 

To SPECI'FICATE, V. A. to diſtinguiſh 
by the properties which make a thing to be 
of a particular {pecies, To limit the accep- 
tation of a wand. . 

SPECIFICA'/TION, 8. diſtin notation; 
the Jimitation of the meaning of a word. 
A particular mention, Determination by s 
particular mark. 

To SPECIFY, V. A. to mention or diſ- 


tinguiſh by ſome particular mark or diſtinc · 


tion. | 
SPECIMEN, S. [Lat.] a ſample. 
SPE'CTOUS, Adj. [ ſpecieux, Fr. ſpecioſut, 


icines. Lat.] ſhowy or pleaſing to the view, Plau- 


SPA'VIN, S. [eſpavent, Fr.] a bony ex-| 
ereſcence growing on the inſide of a horſe's 
hoef which is firſt as tender as a griſtle, but 
afterwards grows hard by degrees. W 

SPA'W, S. from Spazv in Germany] a 
place celebrated for mineral waters, A mi- 


ws; ſuperficially though not Ariftly 
right. | 

SPE'COUSLY, Adv. with fair appearance. 

SP&'CK, S. { ſpecu, Sax,] a ſmall ſtair, 
ſpot, or diſcoloration, 

Te SPECK, v. A. {z/iecic, Pol.] to ſpot, 


neral water. or ſtain in drops. 


To SPA'WL, v. N. [ ſpathan, Sax] 10 
throw or ſpit moiſture out of the mouth. 
SPA “WL, S. [parte] ſpittle or moillure, 


SPE'CKLE, S. a ſmall ſpeck ; a ſmall 
ot. 
SPECTACLE, s. [Fr. ſpeaculum, Lat.] 


2 


ejected out of the mouth. 5 ſhow : any thing that attreQts the ſight by 


SPA'WN, S. ¶ eue, ſpenne, Belg.) the 
eggs of fim or frogs. U'ed in contempt, | 
for any product or offspring. 

To SPA'WN, V. A. to produce as fiſhes, 
do their eggs. To generate or biing forth 
Neuterly, to iſſue like eggs from fiſh, | 

To SPA'Y, V. A. | ſpads, Lat.] to eaſ- 
trate, or render a female animial unfit for 
procreation. 

To SPEAR, V. N. [ preter. ſpake or ſpoke, 
part. paſſ. ſpoken ; ſpecan, Sax.) to utter or 
expreſs thoughts by words. To harangue;. 
to make a ſpeech, To defend or excuſe, 


its being remarkable. In the plural, glaſſes 

worn 10 aſſiſt the ſight. Any thing perceiv- 

ed by rhe ſight. | 
SPECTA'TOR, 8. [| ſpefator, Lat.] a 


]looker on; a beholder, 


SPECTRE, S. [Fr. ſpefFrum, Lat.] an 
apparition; a ghoſt; the appearance of 2 
per ſon dead, 

To SPECULATE, v. N. [ ſpecnlatus, 
Lat.) to eonſider attentively. To reyolve or 
contrive in the mind, To contemplate. 

SPECULA'TION, S. [Fr.] examination 
by the eye; the act of contemplating any 


uſcd with for or againfl, To found, applied 


thing in the mind, A train of thoughts 
tor me 


— — — — > 
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of lett. 
dounc 


=" 


SPB: 


med in the mind. A ſcheme formed only 
" the mind, not reduced to practice. Power 
of i 
OE CULA'TIVE, Adj. given to ſpecula- 
ton ; contemplative. 
SPE'CULUM, S. (Let. ] a looking- glaſs, 
mirror. * 
SPE/D, part. paſſive of SP EED,-” _ * * — 
SEE CH, S. {[ ſpace, [pra is. J the 
wwer of articulate utterance, 57 r o f expreſſ - 
ag our thoughts or ideas audad'e "words. 
Vords or ent our 


(ration, 

$PEE.CHLESS, j. not” having the 
of ſ > dumb. 

wy SP — 1 . pret. and bent. paſſ. 
to move with celetity. 

To mk balle. do a thing . 

litle time. To. wove F os faſt. 

ſucceed. To fare well. 

bpatch or furniſh in 


kill or To haſtems + _To 
quicken 4 ü. I e 


SEED, 8. (ed, Belg: 
Hiſte, celerity, Pay Loon and 


wurſe of a 4% Qik FP 
was DY, A Wen 5 ap! dada; ot 


— 8. 2 * charm conſiſting 
of ſome peculiar wor A torn of work. 


To SPELL,.V. A. [, Belg Vito 
letters. To read bynam- 


— 


* 


8 


vrite with the pro 
ing ſeveral letters 
compoſed and founding every ſyllable ſepa» 
rately. To charm. Neuterly, to forra words 
of letters. To read or underſtand. Ts pro- deg 
dounce the ſyllables of a word ſeparately. 
To, SPEND, V. A. [ ſpendan, Sax. ] to 
conſume, lay out, or exchange. To ſquati-! 
ter, to waſte, wear out, or fatigue. Neuterly,” 
to lay out money. To uſe. To be lolt or} 
waſted, To be employed in any uſe. | 
SPENDTHRIFT, S. one that is profuſe 
ia his expences. A. prodigal. 
SPE/RM, S. [ ſperme, Fr. ] the ſeed that 
by which the ſpecies is continued. 
SPERMA'TIC, or SPERMA'TICAL, S. 
[ ſpermatique, Fr.] conveying” the ſeed. Se- 
— Conſiſting of ſeeds 
To SPE T, V. A. fer, Seot.] to bring 
or pour rofuſel Y 
To SBE W, V. A. to eject, vomit, or caſt 
from the ſtomach through the mouth. Fi- 
puratively, to eject or calt forth, Neuterly, 
to void at the mouth, 
SPHE'RE, 8 [Fr. ſphere, Lat. I a globe. A 
body contained under one ſingle furface. 
having a point in the middle from whence 
all lines drawn to the circumterence will be 
equal, An orb or circuit of motion or action. 
province. The extent or compaſs of a perſon's 
erm of 
SPHERIGAL, Adj. round; globular ; 
erdicular, z 


— TFY 


en harte Fe. 


haſte. To: R | 


we WP 


ingly of which a word is |. 


SPF- 


' ' PHERULE, s. rr Lat.] a ſmall 


globe. 

SPICE, S. [eſpice, Fr.] a vegetable pro- 
duQtion that is — to the ſmell and pun- © 
gent or hot to the taſte, uſed in ſeaſoning or 
ſauces, A ſmall 1 . X 
To $EVCE, V. A. te ſcaſon with ſpices, | 
Speak, and SPA N, S. — er- 
refſion, probably. — om ſpixcata de 
A ſpanna, Ital. ie ſuatcbed from Jp hand] 
new {uſt made never uſed before. 
2 [Johnſon derives it from 


Heiden, Bel g. tx, Dan. to ſpy oi lye upon 
8 41 L S. a beetle or bum 
| ble b-e, or the inſet | chat lies in wait for the 


dor or bumble bee) un animalwhoſe eyes are 
placed in cluſters on its back, who pins 2 
Frege (pcs 

icker, Belg. J pin or 
which is btredeo a — to eker 5 

SPIKE, S. [ ſpice, Lat. Jan e bf corn, 

| A dees of iron or wood at the top 
gn car of corg,. 
To N A. to falken ph long 
es. To ſet Is 
8. 1 Belg.] a fmall ſhiver 
,& yr! in bar of — 
8 mongy y. ; 
rn pin, Sax to ſned 
or ſeattet - is do miſchief, or da- 
ma 0 on the ground, Neuterly, 
ho Fe laviſh pra cm ro be ſhed, 

Ta SPIN, V. A. to form into threads 
by drawing it out and twiſting it. Figura- 
tively, to protrect or draw out ; to form by 

degrees. To draw out into a tedious length. 


, — 


2 Nevterly, to excreiſe the art of ſpinniag. 


To ſtream out in a ſmall thread or current. 
. round like a ſpindle. 

NAL, Adj. | /pina, Lat.] belon 
tothe backbone. Py ] he 

SPI'NDLE, S. [ ſpindel, Sax. ] the pin by 
which flax or yarn is formed or twiſted into 
a thread, and on which it is wound, Any 
thing flender. A leng ſlender ſtalk 

SPYNDLESHANKED, S. having very 
ſlender 

SPINE, 8 [ira, Lat.] the back bone. 

Spi NE r. >. [eſpizerte, Fr.] a muſical in- 

rof the fame nature as an harpſi- 
chord, but imer. 

SPINSTER, S. 2 woman who ſpins. Ia 
Law, 8 maid or virgin. An unmarried uo- 
man. 

SPVRAL, Adj. Sale. 
Winding. 

S VRACLE, S. [| ſprracu/-m, Lat.] ® 
breathing hole or vent. An «pe:ture. 

SPVRE,S. | ſpire, It | | a curve line. 
Any thing wreathed. A cwl or twiſt. A 
round pyramid; a ſteeple. Any thing grow= 
ing more and more taper from the bottom to 
the t p 


Fr.] curve. 


SPI'RIT, S. [ ſpiritus, Lat.] breath; wind 
— 


SPL 


in motion. A ſubſtance wherein thinking, 
doubtin 
Gits, The'ſoul. An apparition. The tem- 
per, or an habitual diſpoſition of mind. Ge- 
nus or vigour... The mind or imagination 


| 


An cager deſire. That which gives vigour | 


and chearfulneſs. Likeneſs or eſſential qua- 
Jities. An inflammable and intoxicating li- 
quor. Intellectual powers diſtinct from the 


body. þ4 5 
To SPIRIT, V. A. to aftuate, animate, | kn 


encourage, orexcites. To draw or entice, uſed 
with- away. | Tues, 
SATT ED, Adi. lively; full of fire or 
3 Vivacious.. *' * 
SPURITLESS, Adj. dejefted ; wanting vi 
gour oy fire ; low;. depreſſed. 
SPIRV'TOUS, Adj. refined ; approaching 
to ſpirit. Fierce ardent ; active. 
SpiRITUAL, Adj. incorpoteal; belong - 
ing to ſpirits as | diltiaguiſhed from matter. 
Belonging to the mind or underſtanding ; 
heavenly things, 
oppoſed to temporal. 37 


To SPI'RITUALTZE, v. A. ml. 
ſer, Ft.] to rcaue the underſtanding and en- 
able it to apprehend abſtract and heavenly 
ſubjects. 1. W , 

To SPT'R s Vo pruyten, Belg. I to 
ſpring out in a ſudden 2 Active 2 to 
throw out water in % ſiream or jet by inter- 


vals, 

 . SPIT, 8. L, Sax.] a long piece of 
iron on which meat is fixed to be roaſted. 
A depth of earth which may be pierced at 
once by a ſpade. - In low diſcourſe, a ſword. 


refined; relating only, to 


| 


= 


To SPI, V. A. fpreter. ſpat, part. paſl: | rob 


ſpitor ſpitted|'to-put on & ſpit, or topierce with 
a ſpit. To fling or cject from the mouth. 
Neuterly, to eject ſpittle from the mouth. 
SPI'TTAL, S. [corrupted from beſpital} 
an hoſpital or charitable foundation tor the 
cure of indigent ſick. ' 
SPI'TE, S. ¶ pit, Belg. ] malice ; raneour; 
hate ; malevolence. An habitual defire an 
endeavour te do ill to another. Spite of or 
in ſpite of, notwithſtanding, | | 
Io SPUTE; V. A. to miſchief; to vex. 
To thwart 2 perſen's deſigns. To enrage or 
fill with ſpite. | s/he hou 
SPITEFUL, Adj. malicious; malcvo- 


lent. 5 

SPFTTLE, S8 [ ſpatliad, Sax. ] the moi- 
ſture of the mouth. 

To SPLA'SH, V. A, [plaſta, Swed. ſee 

PLA'S!] to daub with mud or dirt in great 
quantities. 

SPLA'SHY, Adj. full of dirty water; apt 
to daub. 

- SPLA'YFOOT, Adj. having the foot 
turned inwards. 

SPLEEN, S. | ſplen, Lat.] the milt, a 
ſoft ſpungy viſcus, ſituated in the left hypo- 
condrium above the kidney; ſuppoſed to be 
the ſcat of anger and melancholy, IIl-bu- 


7 


' 


| 


and a power of moving itſelf ſab- |. 


* 


ſpongin, Lat.] a 


5 


— 


850 


mour; ſpite. A ſit of anger ; melancholy, e 
SpLENDIOD, Adj. ſplendide, Fr.] bright dur is 
ſhining ; ſhowy ; magnificent. $PO 
» SPLE'NDOUR,S. [ 2 Lat.] luſtre; . £ 
the quality or power of ſhining. Maguificcuce. Neid c 
Pomp. . ! i 


SPLE'NETIC, Adj. | ſplenctique, Fr.] 
troubled with the ſpleen. Peeviſh. Fret ful. 

To SPLICE, V. A. [plc, Lat.) to join 
the two ends of | a rope together without 2 


ot. 
SPLUNTER, 8. [Belg. J af. 


ent of any 
thing broken with violence. thin piece 
f ( ien 
To SPLIT, v. A. to Herve; to divide 


lengthwiſe. To part. To deſh or break 
againſt a rock, To break into diſcord, 
Neuterly, to crack or burſt aſunder. To be 
broken — rocks | 
- .SPL ER, S. tumult ; buſile ; noiſe, 
To SOU, v. A. polis, Lat.] to rob 
or take away by force. To plunder, To 
corrupt, mer, or render uſcleſs, from ſpillan, 
Sax. Neuterly, to be guilty lv dering, 
To grow uſeleſ ; to be corrupted. 
- SPOYIL, S. (m, Lat.} any thing 
taken by violenee ; plunder ; pillage ; booty; 
corruption. ; 
SPOTLER, S. a plunderer ; = pillager; a 
robber, One who mars or corrupts; one who 


ſeduces. a} a 
SPO'KE, 8. [ ſpeca, Sax ] the bar of x 
wheel paſſing from the nave to the felly. 
SPO'KE, preter of SPEAK, 
-SPO'KEN, part. paſf. of SPEAK, 
To SPO'LIATE, V. A. to plunder ; to 


5 SPO'NDEE, 8. in Poetry, a foot of two 


long ſyllables. 
SPO'NGE, S. * ſprnge, from 
oft porous ſubſtance, ſup- 
poſed the nidus of animals, remarkable tor 
ſucking up water. 

To SPO'NGE, V. N. to ſuck up as 
ſponge. To gain by mea arts, Activch). 
to wet cloth or wipe away with a ſponge. 

SPU'NGER, S. one that meanly depends 

n others for maintenance, 

SPO'NGY, Adj. foft and full of ſmall 
holes. Wet; ſoaked. - - 

SPO'NSOR, S. [Lat.] one who makes + 
promiſe or gives ſecurity for another, A 
ſurety. | 

SPONTANF/ITY, S. [ neite, Fr.) 
willingneſs ; the quality of doing or acting 
free from any impulſe or neceſſity. 

SPON TA*NEOUS, Adj. [ ſpontanee, Fr. 
voluntary; acting of itſelt without compul- 
ſion or reſtraint. | | 

SPO'ON, S. # /paen, Belg. ] an inftrament 
coneave at one end and having an handle, 
uſcd in taking up liquids _ k 

SPO'ONFUL, S. as much 2s a ſpoon will 
contain, Any ſmall quantity, 

. * SO O- 


8 PR 
ur iſn ment as is eaten with a ſpoon, 


by, game, frolic, or diverſion. A mock. 
rd diverſion, as hunting, fowling, &c. 
To SPORT, V. A. to divert or make 
Neu- 


Fr.] To repreſent in play. 

1. © % to play or frolick. To wanton. To 
04 ne. | 

— SPO RTIVE, Ad} gay; merry ; wanton; 


| 


ful. 
PO/RTSMAN, S. one who delights in 
ting or other diverſions of the field. 

SPOT, S. ſpotre, Flem.] a blot; a tain 
ther on the ſkin or other ſubſtance, A 


enk iat. A ſmall extent of ground. Upon the 
rd, V implies immediatly, or without changing 
be 


e. 

To SPOT, V. A. to ſtain. To mark 
ith diſcolorations. To work fo as to reſem- 
e ſpots, To corrupt, diſgrace or taint, 
SPO'TLESS, Adj. free from ſpots or vice; 
pmaculate 3 pure. 
SPOU'SAL, Adj. nuptial, or belonging 
pa wedding, Conjugal. Connuh/al, 


luptials, 
SPOU'SE, S. Teſpouſe, Fr. ] one joined to 
other in dal be a wife. 
SPOUT, S. { {puyt, Belg.] a pipe or mouth 
a veſſe] out eh — a is poured. 
ater falling in a body. A cataract. 

To SPOU'T, V. A. to pour with vio- 
ce. Neuterly to iſſue with violence in a 
woe quantity, as from a ſpout, 

To SPRAIN, V. A. [corrupted from 
ain] to ſtretch the ligaments of a joint 
thout diſlocation of the bone, ſo as to ren- 
the uſe of it painful. 

SPRAVIN, S. a weakneſs ariſing from too 
lent a ſtretching of the ligaments of the 
int, 


SRA'NG, preter of SPRING. 


To SPRA'WL, V. N. ſpradale, Dan. ] to 
81 as in the convulſions of death. To 
imble about with agitations aad odd contor- 
ons of the limbs. 
SPRA'Y, S. the extremity of a branch. 
the foam of the ſea. 
To SPREAD, V. A. [ ſpredan, Sax. ] to 
atend, expand or make a thing cover or 
ike up a large ſpace. To cover or ſmear 
To publiſh or Civulge, followed by 
To diffuſe. To emit as effluvia. 
enterly, to extend or expand itſelf. 


SPRI'G, S. { y5-brig, Brit.] ſmall branch, 
ray, 80 


SPRI'GHT, s. [as it is a contraQion of 
Mit, ſhould be ſpelt SPRITE] an incorpo- 
agent; a ſpectre, ghoſt or apparition 

SRVYGHI LY, Adj. full of ſpirits. Gay; 


WOON-UEAT, $. liquid food, ſuch 
SPORT, S. [Pete, IN, a May- game) 


SPOU'SAL, S. [eſpcuſaillis, Fr.] maitiage. 


SPRA'T, S. { ſprot, Belg.] a ſmall ſeal 


SPU 
of the ground, and grow by vegetative pow- 
er, followed by up. ro iſſue or — 
by ſeed. To appear. To leap, jump, or 
bound, To grow. To fly with an elaſtic 
force, To riſe from a covert, To iſſue 
from a fountain or ſource, To ſhoot, iſſue, 
or move with force, AQtively, to ſtart or 
rouſe game. To produce to light. To 
make by ſtarting a plank. To diſcharge, 
applied to a mine, To contrive as a ſudden 
expedient ; to give birth to. To produce 
haſtily, To paſs by a leap. 

SPRING, S. one of the four ſeaſons, im- 
mediately ſucceeding winter, in which plants 
ſpring and vegetate. A body which will re- 
cover its ſhape when it hos loſt it by vio- 
lence. The force by which bodies after 
compreſſion return to their former ſhape or 
dimenſions. Any active power. A leap. A 
fountain or ſource from whence waters iſſue, 
+ riſe; beginning; courſe; origi- 
nal. 8 
SPRINGE, S. a gin which being faſten- 
ed to an elaſtic wire catches any thing. 

SPRI'NG-TIDE, S. high-tide ; tide at 
the new moon. 

SPRI'NGY, Adj. elaſtic ; full of ſprings. 

To SPRITNKLE, V. A. [ ſprinielen, Belg] 
to ſcatter or diſperſe in drops or ſmall maſſes. 
To wet, waſh, or duſt by ſprinkling. Neu- 
terly, to let fall in drops. 

SPRI'TE, ſee SPRIGHT, 

To SPROUT, V. N. | ſprytten, Sax. ] to 
grow or ſhoot, applied to plants; to germi- 
nate. 

SPROU'T, S. a ſhoot of a vegetable. 
SPRU'CE, Adj. neat, but not ſplendid; 
nice ; trim, | 

To SPRUCE, V. N. to dreſs neatly. 
SPRU'NG, preter and Part, Pall, of 
SPRING, 

SPUN, preter and Part. Paſſive of Sr ix. 
SPU'NGE, S. ſee SPONGE. 
SPU'NGING- HOUSE, S. a houſe or place 
that bailiffs take perſons to after an arreſt, 
before commitment to priſon, where they 
extort from their diſtreſs enough to ſuppott 
| themſelves. 

SPU'R, S. [tur, Sax. ] a ſharp pointed 
inſtrument worn by a rider on his heel, 
Figuratively, an incitement, an inſtigatien, 
or ary thing that quickens. The ſharp 
points growing on the legs of a fowl. A 
ſnag. 

To SPU'R, V. A. to prick, drive, or 
quicken by a ſpur, To excite, haſten or _ 
puſh forward; to inſtigate. . | 
SPU'RIOUS, Adj. | ſpurizs, Lat.] coun- 
terfeit; adulterine; not genuine or authen- 
tic. Illegitimate or not lawfully begotten, 
To SPU'RN, V. A. ¶ ſpernan, Sax. ] to 
kick or ſtrike with the foot. To reject with 
contempt or ſcorn ; to diſdain. 

SPU'RN, S. a kick; infolent and con- 


K; lively; vigorous, 
To SPRING, V. N. to r'ſe or grow out 
XXIII. 


tem ptuous treatment. 
3D To 
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To SpU RT, ſee SplR T. 


emit moiſture by ſmall, flying drops. To 
fly out in ſmall particles, attended with ſome 


noiſe. To throw out ſpittle by haſty ſpecch. | ſee SQUALL, 


To ſpeak haſtily and inarticulately. 
SPY”, s. [ 72 Brit.] a perſon ſet to 
watch the condut᷑t or motions of another. 

To SPY, V. A. to diſcover at a diflance 
by the eye. To diſcover by nice or cloſe 
examination. Neuterly, to look into or ex- 
amine nicely, | 

- SQUA'B, Adj. unfeathered. Newly 
hatched. - Fat, I hick and ſtout, Bulky 

SQUA'B, S. a ſota or couch. A fiuffed 

_ cuſhion, 

SQUA'B-PIE, S. a pie made of ſeveral: 
Ingredients, | 

To SQUA'BBLE, V. N. [kiabla, Swed.} 
to quarrel, wrangle or fight ; to debate 
peeviſhly. . | 

SQUA'*BBLE, S. a low or petty quarrel 
or brawl. ; 

SQUA*DRON, 8. [eſcadron, Fr. ] a body 
of men drawn pp in a ſquare. A troop or 
part of an — A part of a fleet. A cer- 
tain number of ſhips. 

SQUA'/LLID, Adj. [/uallidus, Lat.] 
foul ; filthy; naſty. 

T0 8 UA'LL, V, N. # ſquala, Swed, } 
to ſcream Tike a woman affiighted, 

SQUA'LL, S. a loud ſcream. A ſudden 
guſt of wind. 

To SQUA'NDER, V. A. [werſchwenden, 
Tent.] to ſcatter laviſhly; to ſpend pro- 
fuſcly ; to diſſipate ; to diſperſe. . 

SAN DER ER, S. a prodigal ; a ſpend- 

thrift; a waſler. 

SQUA'RE, Adv. [ y/pwar, Brit. quadra- 
tus, Lat.] having four ſides, or angles form- 
ing a right angle. Parallel. Strong or well 
ſect. Equal, follewed by dealing. | 

SQUA'RE, 8 {carre, Fr. jquadra, Ital.] 
à figuic with four equal ſides and angles. An 
area or place of four ſides ſurrounded with 
buiidings. The content of an angle; rule; 
regularity z exact proportion. In Arithme- 
tic, the product of a number multiplied into 
itſelf... Following en, level or equality. Rule 
or conformity, following break, Hs ſguares 
go, fignifies as the game goes. 

”: SQUA'RE, V. A. to form with four 
fides and right angles. To reduce te a 
ſquare, To meaſure, adjoſt, regulate, mould, 
or ſhape. Neuterly, to ſuit or agree with, 
uſed with to or xvith. To quarrel, uſed with 


or. . 
1 To SQUA'T, V. N. | ſquattare, Ital.] to 
fit cowering or cloſe to the ground. 
SQUA'T, Adj. cloſe to the ground. Sit- 
ting on the ground with the legs doubled un- 
der the bony. Short and thick, 
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zcute tone. 


SQUE'AK, S. a thrill cry. 
To SQUE'AL, V. N. | ſquale, $y 


SQUE'AMTSH, * Adj. [for guanzcn: 
nice; eaſily diſyuſled, Having the (ten 
eaſily turned. 


reſs or cruth between two bodies. Top 

ard. To oppteſs or extort by violey 
Neuterly, to paſs by compreſſion, To fe 
way through cloſe bodies. 

SQUE'EZE, S. the act of preſſing h 
. Pre ſſure. 

IB, 8. chieben, Tevt. to 
6 81 a quill Marat paper filled 
— powder, &c, Any petty fellow. Af 

SQUINT, Adj. vinte, Belg.] looki 
with the eyes Mo tene 7.24 
ing obliquely ; looking ſuſpiciouſly. 

To SUN, V. N. to look with t 
eyes turned different w-ys 3 to look « 
lique!y, 

SQUIRREL, S. [eſcureuil, Fr.] a ſn 
animal living' in woods, remarkable for 
agility and leaping from tree to tree. 

To SQUFKT, V. A. to through out 
a quick continued ſtream, 

SQUIRT, S. an inſtrument by whic 
quick {tream is formed. A ſmall quick ſire: 

To STAB, V. A. | faven, old Belg.) 
wound with a pointed inſtrument, 
wound maliciouſly and mortally, 

STA'B, S. a wound given with a fh 
pointed inſtrument. A fly miſchicf, 
dak injury. A blow. 

ST- BILITY, S. 1 Fr. ] ſtreng 
or ſimneſs; fixedneſs ; ſteadinels. 

ST ABLE, Adj. fixed ; ſteady; conſtat 
ſtrong. 

SI A/BLE, S. [ falulum, Lat.] a houſe! 
horles, &c. | 

To STA'BLISH, v. A. [eſtablir, F 
Sce ESTABLISH. 

STACK, S. | facca, Ital.] a large qu 
tity of hay, corn, or wood heaped togeth 
A number of, chimnies or funnels ſtand 
together. 


and belder} the chief or principal magiſu 
of the united provinces. 

STA'/FF, S. [plur.l, faves ; ſef 82 
a ſtick which ſupports a perſon in walki 
or which is uſcd as a weapon. A ſuppe 
A prop. A ſtick uſed as a badge of 1 
thority or office? A ſtanza, or ſeries 
verſes, ſo diff 67d, that when it is conc lud 
the ſame order begins again; fiom e! 
or ſtav. Run. a piece of wood on wh 
ma'ter was wrote on before the invention 


To SQUE'AK, V. N. | ſqueaka, Swed.] 
to ſet up à ſhrill, dolotous cry with pain. 
To cry out or ſpeak with a (trill voice 08 


- 


ig 


per. 
STAFFORD, the county town of 5 
fordſhire, and has a market on Satu:d: 


. To diſcover any thing throy 
To SPU'T TER, v. N. pute, Lat.] to | fear. | 


To SQUE/EZE, v. A. ſwoiſas, Sax. 


STA*DTHOLDER, s., Belg. a c 
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STA. 
five fairs on Tueſday before Shroye- 


hrou 


June 29, for wool; on October 2, for 
and on December 4, for cattle. and 
8. It is ſeated on the river Sow, which 
hes its S. and W. parts, and over which 
72 is a ſtone bridge. It is ſurrounded 
meadows, has two pariſh churches, a 
ſchool, and a fine ſquare market place, 
chich is a handſome ſhire-hall, and under 
the market-houſe. The ſtreets are large, 
many of the houſes are handſomely 
. It was almoſt ſurrounded with -2 
, now level with the ground; and it is 
prporation where the aſſizes and ſeſſions 
kept, and which ſend two members to 
lament. It is 16 miles N. W. of Li:ch- 
„ and 135 N. W. of London. Lon. 
27 lat. 52. 50. It has the title of an 


44 miles in length, and 2 in breadth, 
is bounded on the W. by Shropſhire, on 
N. by Cheſhire, on the E. by Darby- 
„ and Warwickſhire, and on the S. by 
rceſterſbire, 


ns, and ſends 10 members to parliament. 
principal rivers are the Trent, the Dove, 
Sow, the Cherner, the Lime, the Tern, 
Penk, and the Manyfold ; the air is plea- 
mild, and whoieſome, and the foil in 
S. part good and rich, though not with- 
heaths, which take up a large tract of 
ad z but then it abounds in coal-pits, 
iron mines. The middle is level and 
n, and the N. is hilly and barren, being 
of heaths and moors, and where they 
peats for fuel. There are alſo good 


{day, ou May 14, for horſes and catie;| ſpot 


STA 


To STA'IN, V. A. [yfaeme, Brit.] to blot» 
, maculate, or fpoil colour. To diſgrace* 
STA'IN, S. a ſpot, blot, or difcoloura- 
tion. A diſgrace, Cauſe of reproach. Shame, 
STAIR, S. | fegber, Sax.] fteps by 
which we nd — the — — as 
top of any building. 

STA'IRCASE, S. that part of a fabrie 
which contains the fairs. 

STARKE, S. ¶ faca, Sax. ] a poſt, or ſtrong 
ſtick faſtened in the ground. Any thing 
placed as a palliſade. The poſt to which a 
beaſt is tied to be baited. Any thing pledged 
or wa The ſtate of being pledged or 
hazarded. A ſmall anvil. 

To STAKE, V. A. to faſten or ſupport 
with poſts fer upright. To wager, or hazard, 

STA'LE, Adj. | fille, Beg] old; alter- 


m. 8 
AF FORDSHIRRE is an Engliſh coun- 


old. 
It contains 23740 houſes, 


o inhabitants, 1 30 pariſhes, 19 market- being corrupted by time. 


e quarries, plenty of alabaſter, and lime- 

je, The county town is Stafford, 

TA'G, S, the male ot red deer. 

TA'GE, S. [eftage, Fr.] a floor raiſed, 

which any ſhow is exhibited, The theatre. 

place where any thing is tranſaQted. A 

e ſtep in a progrels, 

4'GE-COACH, S. a coach which paſ- 

nd rep.fſes to and f om the ſame places, 

the aceommadation of pallengers. . 

v$STA'GGER, V. N. | flaggren, Bely.] 

or be unable to walk or ſtand ſteadily, 
lint, or give way, To hefitate. Neu- 
„ to nnke a perſon reel. To ſhock, to 


©", of make leſs confident, | 
IkinfſÞ04'GGERS, S. the cholic or apoplexy 
ppoÞorſes Madneſs, 

f aA GNANT, Adj. grant, Lat. | 


onleſs; not running; ſtill; not ag'tated, 
Mo$SC4A'GNATE, V. N. [ fogrum, Lat. 
9 its courſe, or ſtream; to be without 
n. 

aGNA'TION, s. ſtoppage of motion. 
of courſe. 

So, Pact. Adj. [Sr Av] ſober, grave, 
an; iegular. | 


ed by time, kept — impaited by time. 
Out of Date. 

STALEk, S. [las, Sax] ſomething u- 
ſed as an allurement. A prollitute. Urine, 
Old beer. 

To STALE, V. A. to wear out, or make 
Neuterly, to make water. 

S TALENT SS S. Oldaeſs; the ſtate 


10 STALK, V. N. | fealcan, Sax. ] to 
walk in a proud, ſuperb manner. 

STA'LK, S. a proud, wide and lofty ſtep, 
The ſtem on which flowers grow, from fee. 
Belg. The ſtem of a quill, 

STA'LL, S. | feal, Sax. ] a crib in which 
an ox is fed, or where a horſe is kept. A 
bench, &s. where any thing is expoſed to 
ſale. A ſmall houſe or ſhed in which certain 
trades are carried on. The feat of a digni- 
fizd clergywan in a choir. A bench where any 
thing is ſet to ſale, as, ** a fiſh fall,” 

To STALL, V. A. to keepin a ſtall or 
ſt.ble. To inveſt. Neuterly, io live,” or 
kennel, 

STA'LLION, S. [efalli:n, Fr.] a horſe 
kept for breeding. | 

STA'MINA, $ [ Lat.] the firſt principles 
of auy thing. The ſolids of a human body, 
In Botany, the little fine threads, or capilla- 
meats, which grow round the ſtyle within 
the flowers of plants, and bear the apices on 
their extremities 

STA*MINEOUS, Adj. thready ; conſiſling 
of threads. 

To SYA'MMER, V. N. . famur, Sax. 
to ſpeak with great difficulty and unnatura 
heitration To have an impediment in the 
ſpercch To utter words with difficulty, 

To STA'MP, V. A. nden, Belg.] to 
firike by torcing the foot hatily downwards, 
o pound, to beat in a mortar. To impreſs 
with ſome mark or figure; from eflamper, 
Fr. Io cr. Neuterly, to ſtrike the foot 
vivlently on the ground. 

STA'MP, S. {eftampe, Fr.] any inſtru- 
ment by which an impreſſion is made. A 


; nark or impreſſion made by ſtamping. A 
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eut in metal or wood, for marking. 
Authority. Currency, Make; caſt; form. 

To STANCH, V. A, [efrancher, Fr.] 
to ſtop blood, or * trom running. | 
Neuterly, to ſtop. 

STANCH, Adj, ſound, or not letting 
out. Firm, truſty, or ſound of principle; 
truſty ; hearty ; ſtrong, or not to be broken. 

To STAND, V. N. | preter. I food, or 
have flood; ſtanden Goth.} to reſt upon the 
feet, not to lit down. To remain undemo- 
- iſhed, or not thrown down. Toerect. To 
ſtop, halt, or ceaſe, To move. To re- 
main without alteration or decay, To be 
without action. To be acquitted. To ſrand 
againſt, to reſiſt or oppoſe, To ſtand by, to 
ſupport or defend; to be preſent only as a 
ſpectator; to repoſe on, or confide in. To 
ſtand for, to propoſe one's ſelf as a candidate; 
to mention; to lay claim to or endeavour to 
gain. To ſrand eff, to keepat a diftance z to 
refuſe compliance; to decline intimacy or 
friendſhip ; to have relief; or appear protu- 
berant, applicd to painting. Uſed with eur, 
to continue firm in a reſolution ; to deny com- 

iance with obſtinacy; to be prominent. 
To fand to, to ply, perſevere ot continue any 
action; to remain fixed in a purpoſe ; to a- 
bide by a contract or aſſertion. Uſed with 
under, to ſuſtain. To fland up, to rife from 
a ſeat in order to give evidence, or to ſpeak ; 
to make a party. Uſed with «pon, to concern 
or intereſt; to value, or take pride in ; to in- 

ſiſt. Actively, to endure; to ſuſtain without 
yielding. 10 abide; to ſuffer. To kcep, 
or maintain, 

STAND, S. a ſtation, or place where one 
waits ſtanding. Rank, ſtation, or poſt, A 
ſtop or halt. An interruption or intermiſſion, 
The higheſt mark or degree beyond which a 
thing cannot proceed. Difficulty, perplexi- 
ty. A frame, or table, on which veſſels are 

laced. 

: STA'NDARD, S. [eftandart, Fr.] an en- 
ſipn in war, particularly that of the cavalry, 
That which is of undoubted authority, and 
the teſt of other things of the ſame kind. 
Something tried by a proper teſt. A ſtand- 
ing ſtem, or tree. A ſettled rate. 

STA'NDING, Adj. ſettled, or long eſta- 

- bliſked ; not tranſitory. Laſting, Motion- 
leſs z ſtagnant. Placed on feet, 

- STA'N DING, S. continuance in any poſt, 

place, or ſtation. Place to fland in; condi- 
tion. Power to ſtand, Rank. Competition 
of candidates. 

- STA'NDISH, S. a caſe for pens and ink. 

STA/NK, Preter. of ST1xx. 

.STA'NNARY, Adj. annum, Lat.] re- 
lating to tin-works. - 

STA'NZA, S. | farza, Ital. fance, Fr. 
this word originally fignified a room of a 
houſe] a verſe in a poem, conſiſting of more 
than two lines. A number of lines regularly 
adjuſted to each other. A verſe, 


STA 
STA'PLE, 8.\ „Fr. ] a ſettled mark 
STA'PLE, Laue: eſtabliſhed j 
un! hy ing 5 — laws of commerce. 

+. apul, Sax.) a | 

iron ; a nail having — vs hed =h 
driven forming a loop. 
STAR, S. { fairnon, Goth.) one of t 
luminous bodies which appear in the noctu 
nal ſky. The pole ſtar ; 2 mark of referenc 
STA'RBOARD, 8. [ feorbad, Sax.] t 
_ hand fide of a ſhip ; larboard being: 
cit. 
ST ARCH. 8. arc, Tent, ſtiff] a ki 
of paſte or viſcous matter, made of floy 
or potatoes, with which linen is ſtiffened, 
STARCHED, Adj. ¶ Barc, Teut.] i 
formal. preciſe ; ſtiffened with ſtarch. 
To STARCH, V. A. to Piffen wit 
ſtarch. 

To STA'RE, v. N. [/orian, Sax.) 
look with fixed eyes. To look ſteadily ui 
wonder, impndence, confidence, fupid 
or horror: To flare in the 2 ſignißes to 
manifeſtly evident. To ſtand out. 
STA'RE, S. a fixed or impudent look. 
STARK, Adj. | ferc, frac, Sax. flor 
Belg. ſrarc, Teut.] ſtiff, rugged. Mere 
zin, groſs, 

STARK, Adj. in the higheſt degree. 

STARLIGHT, S. the light or luſt 

the ſtars. 
To START, V. N. [ fartzen, Tent 
to feel or give an involuntary ſhrink, M 
or motion of the animal frame on the: 
prehenſion of danger. To go out of. 
way, or deviate. To riſe ſuddenly. To 
out in any courſe or purſuit. Actisch, 
alarm or diſturb ſuddenly. To make fi 
{tart haſtily; io diſcover, To put ſudd 
out of its place, 
START, S. a ſudden twitch or moti 
of terror. A ſudden rouſing to action. 
ſally or unenpected flight. A quick (pr 
or motion. To pet the flart, is to begin | 
fore another, To obtain advantage © 
another, 

STARTER, S. one that ſhrinks from 

purpoſe. 
To STA'RTLE, V. N. to ſhrink on 
ſudden apprehenſion of danger, Ache 
to frighten, to ſhock, or make a perſon ju 
with fear, 

STA'RTLE, S. a ſudden ſhock, imp 
ſion, or alarm of terror. 

To STA'RVE, V. N. | ftearfan, Sax | 
periſh with hunger or cold, uſed with for 
with, before the cauſe, und ſometimes 
but not properly, Adtively, to kill » 
hunger or cold. To deprive of ſpree ot 
gour. 

"STA/RVELING, S. an animal that 
both thin and weak for want of nou 
ment. 

STA'TE, S. fats, Lat] condit 
Situation, Circumſtances, The ſettled m 


T 


STA 


ing or tenour. Criſis. Height. . An eſtate, 
from eflate, Fr, The community or public. 
A government, Rank or quality. Solewa 
pomp, dignity, or grandeur, A canopy, 
The chief perſons in an adminiſtration, 
Compou with other words it ſign fies 
public, or og goveinment, as flare- 
priſoners, ſtate trials, &c, 

To STATE, V. A. [conſtater, Fr.] to 
ſettle or regulate. To repretent with all its 
circumſtances of modification. | 

STA'TELINESS, S. grandeur of ap- 
pearance or mein, Dignity, Proud beha- 


viour. 

STA'TELY, Adj. lofty, grand, auguſt, 
elevated. 

STA SESMAN, S. a politician. One 
verſed or concerned in the arts of govern- 
ment. One employed in public affairs. 

STA'TIC, STA'TICAL, Adj. [ ſeaticks] 
relating to the ſcience of weighing. 

STA'TICKS, S. [ ſrarique, Fr. cars, 
Gr.] the ſcience which conſiders the weight 
or the motion of bodies ariſing trom gravity 

STA'TION, S. [ forio, Lat.] the act of 
ſtanding, a Nate of reſt, A place, cflice, or 
poſt. Situation, Employment. Rank or 
condition of life. 

To STATION, v. A. to ſet in a certain 
rank, poſt or place 

STA'TIONARY, Adj. fixed; not progreſ- 


ſive. 
STA'TIONER, S. a perſun who ſells 


PE TA'TUARY, S. ¶ Hatuaire, Fr. ] the art 
of carving images, or tepreſentations ot life. 
A carver of images. | 

STA'TUE, S. [Fr. fatua, Lat.] a car- 
ved or caſt image. 

STA TURE, S. [Fr. fatura, Lat.] the 
height of any animal. 

STA TUT E, S. ( Hatut, Fr.] an edict of 
a legiſlature. A law. 

To STA'VE, V. A. [from ſtaff, in the 
plural rover] to break barrels in pieces, to 
puſh off as with a ſtaff. 

STA'VES, the plural of STAFF. 

To STA'Y, v. N. [ ſraen, Belg.] to con- 
tinue in a place or in the ſame (tate, to for- 
bear departure. To wait, To ſtop or ſtand 
ſtill, To ſtop; to dwell, uſed with en or 
upen, to reſt or confide in. Actively, to 

op ; to withheld ; to delay; to keep from 
departing. To prop, to ſupport ; to hold up. 

STA'Y, S. continuance in the fame place, 
Forbearance ef departure. Stand or (top. 
Obſtruftion. A fixed ſtate A prop, or 
ſupport, Tackling. In the plural, a whale- 
bone covering wora by women, and laced 
behind. Steadineſs of conduct. . 

STA'YED, Part. Adj. ſerious; fixed; 
not volatile. 

_ STA'YEDNESS, S. fol qity. Compoſure; 


STE 


occup'ed by another. U b. et 
— | lee wüh n 2 


on which it ſtands. Bed ſtead. 
* STEAD, V. A. to help, ſuppart, or 
aſſiſt. 

STE'ADFAST, Adj. faſt in place. Firm 
in reſolution. Fixed, conſtant, zefulute. 

STE ADILY, Ady, without tottering,, 
ſhaking, or altering. 

STEAK, S. | fich, Id.] a piece of meat 
to be fried or broiled. A collop. 

To STEAL, V. A. to take by theft; to 
take away what is another's privately. To 
gain or affeft in a ſecret or imperceptible 
manner. Neuterly, to withdraw privily or 
ſecretly, uſed with awey. To be guilty. of 
taking what is another's. To practice theft. 

STEALTH, 8. theft. The ect of tak» 
ing what belongs to another without his 
knowledge or notice. The thing folen. 
By ftealth, ſignifies ſecretly, and is ſometimes 
uſcd in a'good ſenſe, | 
. STH/AM, S. [ne, Sax.] the vapour 
arifing from any hot liquor. 

To STEAM, v. N. to ſend up vapoars, 
applied to hot liquors. To paſs in yapours. 

STE'ED, S. l Heda, Sax ] a horſe. 

STEE'L, S. J, Sax. ] iron refined and 
purified in the fire with other ingredients, 
which render it white, aod its grain cloſer 
and finer, Steel of all o her metals is that 
ſuſceptible of the greateſt degree of hardneſs. 
Figutatively, weapons or amour. In Me- 
dicine, Chalybeate remedies, Proverbially, 
any thing very bard. 

Te STEE'L, V. A. to point or with 
ſteel, To make hard, firm, a} wu 1 

STE'ELYARD, S. a kind of ballance. 

STEELE, [Sir Richard] was born about 
the year 1676, in lie!and, in which king« 
dom one branch of the family was poſſeſled 
of a conſiderable eſtate in s county of 
Wexford, His father, a counſellor at law 
in Dublin, was private ſccietary to James- 
duke of Ormond, but he was of Englith 
extraction. and his ſon, while very young, 
being carried to London, he put him ts 
ſchool at the Charter-houſe, whence he was 
removed to Merton college in Oxtord, where 
he was admitted a poſt-maſter, in 1692. 
His inclination and genius being turned ta | 
polite literature, he commenced author dur - 
ing his reſidence in the univerſity, and actu- 
ally tiniſh-d a comedy; which, however, Le 
thought fit to ſuppreſs, as unworthy of his 
genius. Mr. Stecle was well heloved and 
relpcted by the whole ſocicty, and had a 
good intereſt with them after he Ictt the. 
Univerſity, which he did without taking zuy 
degree, in the full :efolution to cuter into 
the army. T his ttep was highly Jilpleaſing 
to his friends; but the ardour of his paſſion 
for a military lite, rendered him deaf to any 


gravity. Prudence. Weight. 
STEAD, S. { fed, Sax.) a plage, room, 


other propoſal. Not being able to procuie 
a better ſtation, he cuteicd as a private loldicr 
| iu 
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in the horſe· guards, notwithſtanding he there 
by loſt the ſucceſſion to his Iriſh eſtate. 
However, as he had a flow of good- nature 
a generous openneſs and frankneſs of ſpirit, 
and a ſparkling _—_ of wit, theſe qua- 
ties rendered him the delight of the ſoldiery, 
and procured him an enſign's commiſſion in 
the guards. In the mean time, as he had 
made choiſe of a profeſſion, which ſet him 
free from all the ordinary reſtraints in youth, 
he ſpared not to indulge h's inclinations in 
the wildeſt exceſſes. Yet his gaieties and re- 
vels did not paſs without ſome cool hours of 
reflection, 'and in theſe it was that he drew 
vp his little treatiſe, entitled the chriſtian 
hero, with a deſign, if we may believe him- 
felf, to be a check upon his paſſions. For 
this uſe and purpoſe it had lain ſome time by 
him, when he printed it in 1707. with a 
dedication to lord Cutts, who had not only 
appointed him his private ſecretary, but pro- 
cured for him a company in Lord Lucas's 
regiment of Fuſiliers. The whole plan and 
tenour of our Author's book was ſuch a flat 
contradiftion to the general courſe of his life, 
that it became a ſubject of much mirth and 
raillery : but theſe ſhafrs had no effect; he 
perſevered invariably in the ſame contradic- 
tioa, and, though he had no power to change 
his heart, yet his pen was never proſtituted 
to his follies. Under the influence of that good 
ſenſe he wrote his comedy, called the Fune- 
ral. This play procured him the regard of 
K William, who reſolved to give him ſome 
eſſential marks of his favour; and though, 
upon that prince's death, his hopes were 
_ diſappointed, yet, in the beginning of queen 
Anne's reign, he was appcinted to the profi- 
table place of Gazette. Writer. He owed 
this poſt to the friendſhip of lerd Halifax and 
the earl of Sunderland, to whom he had 
been recommended by his ſchool- fellow Mr. 
Addiſon. That gentleman alſo lent him an 
helping hand in promoting the comedy, cal 
led, the Tender Huſband, which was acted 
in 1704, with great ſucceſs. But his next 
play, the Lying Lover, found a very different 
fate, Upon this rebuff from the ſtage, he 
turned the ſame humourous current into a- 
noiher channel; and, early in the year 1709, 
he began to publiſh the Tatler ; which ad 
mirable paper was undertsken in concert 
with Dr. Swift. His reputation was perfect- 
ly eſtabliſhed by this werk; and, during the 
courſe of it, he was mate commiſſioner of 
the ſtamp- duties, in 1710. Upon the chenge 
of the mini ſtey the ſame year, he ſided with 
the duke of Marlborough, who bed ſeveral 
years entertained a friendſhip for him; and, 
upon his grace's diſmiſſion from all employ- 
ments, in 1911, M.. Steele adereſled a letter 
of thanks to him fur the ſervices done to his 
country. However, as our anthor ſtill con- 
tinued to hold his place in the ſtamp-oſfiee 


under the new - adminiſtration, he forebore 


STE 
* with his pen upon political ſubjeQs. 
| Bur, zdhering more cloſely to Mr. Addiſon, 
he dropt the Tatler; and afterwards, by the 
aſſi t ance chiefly of that ſlesdy friend, he 
carried on the ſame plan, under the title of 
the Spectator. The ſucceſs of this paper was 
equal to that of the former, which encou- 
raged him, before the cloſe of it, to proceed 
upon the ſame deſign, in the character of 
the Guardian. This was opcned in the be- 
ginning of the year 1713, and was laid down 
in October the ſame year. But in the courſe 
of it, his thoughts took a flronger turn to 
politics; he engaged with great warmth a- 
gainft the miniſtry, and, being determined to 
proſecute his views that way, by procuriag a 
ſeat in the houſe of commons, he immedi. 
ately removed all obſtacles thereto. Having 
procured a licence for chief manager of the 
royal company of comedians, he eaſily ob- 
tained it to be changed the ſame year, 1914, 
into a patent from his majeſty George I, ap- 
pointing him governor of the ſaid company 
during his life; and to his executors, Admi- 
niſlratvrs, or aſſigus, for the ſpace of three 
years afterwards, He was alſo choſen one 
— the repreſentatives for Poroughbridye in 
Yorkſhire, in the firſt parliament of that 
wing, who conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon him, April 28, 17:5, and, in 
Auguſt following, he received fave hundred 
pounds from Sir Robert Walpole, for ſpecial 
ſervices. Thus highly encouraged, he trium- 
phed over his oppenets in ſeveral pamphlets 
wrote in this and the following year, In 
1717, he was appointed one of the commiſ- 
ſioners for enquiring into the eſtates forfeited 
by the late rebellion in Scotland. This cat- 
ried him into that part of the united King- 
dom, where, how unwelcome a gueſt ſoever 
he might be to the generality, yet he receiv- 
ed from ſeveral of the Nobility and Gentry, 


1718 he buried his ſecond wiſe, who had 
brought him a handſome fortune, and a good 
eſtate in Wales; but neither that, nor the 
ample additious lately made to his. income, 
were ſufficient to anſwer his demands. The 
thoughtleis vivacity of his ſpirit often reduced 
him to little thifts of wit for its ſupport z and 
the projet of the fiſh pool this year, owed 
its birth chiefly to che projeftoi's neceſſities, 
While he was ſtruggling with all his might, 
to ſave himtclf from ruin, he found time io 
turn his pen againſt the miſchievous South- 
ſea tcheme, which had nearely brought the Na- 
tian to ruin, in 1925, And the next year he 
made an advantage, by bringing his celebra- 
ted comedy, called the Conſcious Lovers, 
upon the ſt-ge, where it was acted with pro- 
digious ſuccrſs; to that the receipt there 
mult have been very conſiderable, beſides 
the profits accuring by the ſale of the copy, 
and a purſe of five hundred pounds given to 
him by the _ to whom he we 

: ct 


the molt diſtinguiſhing marks of reſpect. In 


Languanor, 
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vet, notwithſtanding theſe ample recruits, 
about the year following, being reduced to 
the utmoſt extremity, he ſold his ſhare in the 
lay-houſe, and ſoon after commenced a 
[aw-Cait with the managers, which in 1726, 
was determined to his di advantage. Hav- 
ing now again, for the laſt time, brought his 
fortune, by the moſt heedleſs profuſion, into 
a deſperate condition, he was rendered aitoge- 
ther incapable of retrieving the loſs, by being 
ſcized with a paralytic diſorder, which great- 
ly impaired his underſtanding. In theſe un- 
happy circumſtanees, he retired to his ſeat at 
near Cacrmarthen in Wales, 
where he paid the laſt debt to nature, on the 
21ſt of September 1729, and was privately 
interred, according to his own deſire, in the 
church of Caermarthen. Among his papers 
were found the manuſcripts of two plays ; 
one called The Gentleman, tounded npon The 
Eunuch of Terence; and the other entitled 
The School of Action, both nearly finifh- 
ed. Of three children, which Sir Richard 
bad by his ſecond wife, Elizabeth, being the 
only one then living, was married young, in 
1731, to the honourable John Trevor, then 
one of the M elſh judges. Sir Richard was a 
man of undiſſembled and extenſive benevo- 
lence, a friend to the friendleſs, and, as far as 
his circumſtances would permit, the father of 
every orphan. His works are chaſte and man- 
ly. He was a ſtranger to the moſt diſtant ap- 
pearance of envy or malevolence, never jca- 
ſous of any man's growing reputation, and ſo 
far from his arrogating any praiſe to himſclt, 
from his conjunction with Mr. Addiſon, that 
he was the firſt who deſired him to diſtin- 
guiſh his papers. His greateſt error was want 
of oeconomy. However, he was certainly 
the moſt agreeable, and, (if we may be allow- 
ed the expreſſion) the moſt innocent rake, 
that ever trod the roungs of indulgence, 

STEE'P, Adj. 1 feap, Sax. ] difficult to 
aſcend or deſcend becauſe with very little 
ſlant, 

STEEP, S. à precipice; an aſcent or 
deſcent, almoſt perpendicular. 

To STEE'P, V. A. [ flippin, Belg.] to 
ſoak long in liquour. . To maceratc ; to 
imbue. J 0 

STEE'PLE, S. | feopl, „ Fax.] the 
ſpire or turret of a church Fire the bells 
are hung. 15 

3 S. [ fleor, Sax. ] a young bul- 


To STEER, V. A. I ſyren, Sax. ) to direct 
or guide in its paſſage. Neuterly, to guide 
a veſſel, 

STEE'RAGE, S. the act of fleering or 
puiding a veſſel in its courſe, Direction. 
That which guides. The ftern or hinder 
part of a ſhip. Regulation or management. 

STEGA'NOGRAPHY, S. the art cf ſe- 
«ct writing by cyphers or charaQters, 


- 


EN ST1 


STELLAR, Ad} Lat. relating 
Rh. va 7g 4 DAIRY 


STEM, s. { fremme, Lat.] a ſtalk or 
twig. A family, race, or generation. The 
provi or fore part of a ſhip; from ſtammen, 
Sw 


To STEM, v. A. u, II.] to op- 

ſe a current. 

SINGH, S. ¶ fencan, Sax. ] a bad ſmell: 
a ſtink. 

To STE'NCH, V. A. to ſcent with a 
bad ſmell. 

STENO'GRAPHY, S. the art of writing 
in ſecret "— x * hand. 

To 5 » V. N. [( feppen, Sax. ] to 
move by a ſingle — ot the = To 
advance ſuddenly. To trace barkwards or 
forwards in the mind ; to take a ſhort walk. 
To walk gravely and flowly. | 

STEP, S. | fp, Sax, | motion | 
greſſion by moving one foot before —— 
A ſtair. The ſpace paſſed by the ſingle re- 
move of the foot. A ſmall length. A ſmall 
ſpace. Paſſage or conduct. The print of a foot. 
The manner of walking. Action or conduct. 

STEREOMETRY, S. the art of mea- 
ſuring all ſorts of ſolid bodies. | 

STERIL, Adj. { ſterile, Fr.] barren, ur- 
fruitful, or producing neither fruit nor 
children. . 

STERFLITY, S. [ Verrilitas, Lat. ] bar- 
renneſs; or wanting the power to produce 
fruit or offspring. Want of fecundity. 

STERLING, Adj. genuine Eaglith 4; haw 
ing twenty ſhillings Engliſh to the pound ; 
having paſt the teſt. | ——_ 

STERLING, S. Engliſh coin, Stand- 


ard moneyor rate. 


STERN, Adj. f hes, Sax-}-ſevere in 


look or manners, Harſu 3 unrelenting. 


STERN, S. | ſceorn, Hax. ] the hind 
of a ſhip where the rudder is placed. The 
hinder part of auy thing. Direction. 

STE'RNLY, Adv. in a ſtern fevere 
manner. 

STERNUTA'TIDN, S. I ſternutatio, Lat. | 
the act of ſneazing; à convullive dae 
of the nerves and muſcles, occaſioned by an 
irritation of thoſe in the noſtrils. 

STERNUTA'TIVE, Adj. having the 
quality of ſaeazing. * 

To STE/W, V. A. [eſtuver, Fr.] to ſeeth 
or boil any thing with a flowhbeat and aſmall 
quantity of liquor, | 

STE'W, S. [eſeuve, Fr.] a bagnio. A 
houſe of proſtitution; A brothel, A ſtore- 
pond or fiſh pond, ; 

STEWARD, S. { ſtizvard, Sax.] one who 
manages the affairs of another, particularly 
with reſpect to money and eſtates. 

STICK, S. | ſticca, Sax. a thin and 
longilh piece of wood. 

To STCK, V. A. ([preter, and part. 
paſlive ſtuck, Sax. ] to faſten on fo that it 


may 


I 
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y udhere 'whhout falling off, Neuterly. 
to adhere to. To be inſeporable. To be 
united wich any thing. To remain in the 
memory. To top. To ſtop in its paſlage. 
To dwell upon. To be conſtant; to be 
troubleſome to, uſed with by, To dwell, 
upon, uſed with vpn. To cane difficulties, 
followed by with. To heſitate, uſed with 
ur. To he:perplexed. Adtively, to ſlab or 
ierce with a pointed inſtrument, | 
To'STVCK'LE; v. N. {from the cuſtom! 
in prizc-fighting wherein the ſeconds were 
Placed with firts to interpoſe occaſionally |, 
to take part with one fide or another. To 
contend with obſtindey, To conteſt; 
gl keV, 6d). faeningiolf anything 
TVYCKY, Adj. ing itſelf to a ing 
it touches. —— adheſive. mg 
STIFF, Adj. If, Sax.] rigid; inſſex - 
Able? not eafilly to be bent or put out of 
Form, by the touch. Not eafily ſuddued. 
Obſtinate. Formal; harm. 
Tos F FEN, v. A. er Sax. ] to 
make Niff, in flexible, or hard to be bent. 
To make ohſtinate. Neuterhy, to become 
hard to he bent, or obſtinate. 
STiFFELV, Adv. in a fiebborr or obſti- 
nate manner. 'Rigidly ; formally. 
To STI'FLE, V. A. feſtoufer, Fr.] to 
ſmother for want of air. To ſuffocate. To 


keep in. To extinguiſh, To ſuppreſs or 


conccal. | 
STTGMA, 8. —. a brand or mark, 
with hot iron. A mark of infamy. | 


To STI'GMATIZE, V. N. [| ſtigmatiſer 
Fr.} to mark with a brand. To diſgrace 
-wittra note of infemy. g 

STYLE, . tipele, Sax, from ſijpan, 
Sax. to climb] 1 of ſteps by Shih Few 
ſon may peſs from one field to another, A 
pin in a ſun-dial which forms the ſhadow, 
from /rife, Fr. 

To STVLL, v. A. [ filler, 'Sax.] to 
make ſilent. To quiet or apesſe. To 
ſtop motion. 

STYLL, Adj. .[ ſtil, Belg.] calm; 

iet; without noiſe, motion, or rage. 

STULL, S. à ſtate of calmneſs and ſi- 


lence. 

STILL, Adv. [ ſtile, Sax. ] to this time 
incluſive. Till now. Nevertheleſs, Not- 
withſtanding; ever; - continually; after 
th 9 


3 

STILL, S. [from diſtil] 'a veſſel uſed 
in diſtintion, Ar alembic. 
 STILLBORN, Adj. dead-botn. Born 
lifeleſs. 

STFLLNESS, S. calmneſs ; quiet; ſi- 
tence ; taciturnity. : 

STVLTS, S. C ler, Swed.] ſticks with 
ſtraps in which boys put their feet and raiſe 
themſelves to walk chrough the dir: in. 

To STIMULATE, V. A. imulatus, 


810 


| ſome forefple notice, In Phyſic, to excite a 
quick ſenſation. 
STIMULA/TION, S. excitement ; pus- 


gency. 

To STING, V. A. [ ſtingan, Sax. ] to 
prerce, or wound with a pointed dart infected 
with venom. To put to great pain or torture, 
To — acute ly. 

STING, S. a ſharp and venomons point 
with which ſome animals are armed. Any 
thing that canſes pain. The laſt verſe of an 
epigram, conveying ſome ſharp or pointed 
thought or expreffion. 

S INGO, S. old ſtrong beer. 

STI'NGY, S. covetous avaricious ; loath 
to give or ſpend, 

o STINK, V. N. to be putrefied and 
cauſe a bad ſcent. To emit a bad ſcent, 

STVYNK, S. an offenſive ſmell. 

To STENT, V. A. [ _ Swed. ſtuns 
ta, III.] to bound; to reſtrain ; to limit; to 
confine. To give ſparingly or confine to 
ſhort allowance, | 

S CYPEND, S. [ ſriperdium, Lat.] wages 
or ſettled pay. 

STIPENDIARY, S. [ ſtipendioire, Fr.] 
one who performs any office or ſervice for a 
ſettled payment, 
| To STIPULATE, V. N. | ſtipulatus, 
Lat.] to fettle or make a bargain on certain 
terms. To contract. 

To STIER, V. A. [ ſtircan, Sax. ſtoeren, 
Belg.] to move or remove from its place. 
Fo incite, To agitate or put the parts of a 
fluid in motion by _— con- 
tinually moving between them. Uſed with 
wp, to put in action. To incite or provoke, 
Nevterly, to move one's ſelf. To go out of 
the place To be in motion. To riſe out 
of bed in the morning. 

STFR, $. [ fear, Run.] a tumult, buſtle, 
or public commotion. Agitation. 

STVRRUP, S. '{ ſtirap, Sax.] an iron 
hoop hung'by a ſtrap, hing an horſe man 
in mounting and riding. 

To STFHHCH, V. A. [/ticke, Dan.] to ſew; 
to work in a pecaliar manner with a needle. 
Uſed with te gather, to join clumfily. Uſed 


ly, to practice or perform needle-work. 
STITCH, S. a ſingle paſs of the needle 
and thread through any thing. A ſharp 


pain. | 
STI THX, S. [ ſtedie, Iſl.] an anvil, 
To STIVE, V. A. to ſlufi up cloſe. To 


make hot and ſultry. 

STO'CK, S. [ frec, _ the trunk or bo- 
dy of a plant or tree, A log. A poſt. A 
perſon remarkably ' ſtupid. The handle of 
axy thing. The frame on which a ſhip is 
ſupported while building. A cloſe neck · 
cloth or cravat. A race, family, or lincage- 
The principal” or fund with which a perſon 


carries on trade. Goods employed in trade, 


Lat.] to /prick, Fo incite to a 


. 


Quag- 


with ap, to mend ſomething rent. Neuter- } 
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STO 


antity. Store. A fund eſtabliſhed by 
e government for the fecurit of money bor- 


ved. 

To STOCK, v. A. to ſtore; to lay in 
we. To put in the ſtocks. To ſtock up, 
p extirpate. L aft TS 
STOCKHOLM is the capital city of Swe- 
, and generally the refidence of the kings 
that country. It is ſeated near the lake 


t cler, and comprehends fix fmall iſlands, 
'V Which are joined together by wooden bridges. 
1 he lake Meler, which is to the W. ſupplies 


e inhabitants with gooe water. This city 
ntains ſuperb palaces, whoſe roofs are co- 
red with copper; and there have been ſe- 
ral rocks blown up, to render it larger and 
ore regular ; but the ſuburbs are in the an- 
que taſte. The royal palace, or caſtle, was 
reduced to aſhes in 1697; but it has been re- 
vilt much more magnificent than it was be- 
fore ; ſeveral hundred houſes were burnt in 
one of the ſuburbs, in 1723 The arſenal is 
very famous, and the harbour is ſo large, that 
It will contain 'a thouſand ſhips, which may 
here ride in ſafety ; but that which is very 
toubl-ſome is, that when the veſſels come 
from the N. they afe obliged before they can 
nter, to paſs a long. way between rocks, 
which render it very difficult for them to get 
in; belides which, it is frozen up four 
months in the year. There are about 30000 
habitants, who carry on a trade in copper, 
iron, and naval ſtores, In 1739, there was 
an academy of ſciences eſtabliſhed here ; as 
iſo of painting and ſculpture, founded by 
count Teflin It is 200 miles N. E. of Co- 
penhagen, C25 N. W. of Vienna, 625, W, 
of Moſcow, 750 N. E. of Paris, goo N. E. 
of London, and 1200 N. W. of Conſtanti- 
nople., Lon. 37, 3, lat. 59, 20. 
STOCKING, S. the covering of the legs. 
STO'CKS, S. a confinement for the leps, 
STO'CK-$ TILL, Adj motionleſs 
STO'LE, S. | fola, Lat.] a long veſt or 
rode 


STO'LE, preter of 87A. 

STO'LEN, part. paſſive of STzaAr. 

STO'MACH, S. [Lat.] that ventricle or 

rt of the body in which the food is diget- 

tel, Appetite, or hunger. Inciination, lik- 
ing, Anger. Sullenmeſs, or reſentment. 
Pride; haughtineſs. 

To STO'MACH, v. N. [ fomachzr, Lat.] 
to reſent, 

STO'MACHTR, S. [pronounced ſtuma- 
cher.] an ornamental covering woin by wo- 
men on the front of their ſtays. 


 $10/MACRFUL, Adj. ſullen, ſtubborn, 
rverſe, | 
» STO'MACHIC, S. a medicine for the 
ſtomach. 


SON E, S i Goth,] an infipid 
hard body, not mallcable, duCtile, nor foluble 


bard caſe of the kernel of à fruit. 
No. XXIII 


STO 
der conſiſting of a hard copcretion of gravel, 
or fabulous matter. A weight of fourteen 
pounds. To leave no ſtone unturned, is to do 
every thing that can be done towards the 
ſuccefs of ah affair. 

STONE, Adj, made of ſtone. 

To STONE, V. A. to hit, pelt, er kill 

th ſtones. To harden, 

STONE-HENGE is a rematkable heap 
of ſtones, lying upon-Salilbury phzin, ſix 
miles N. of Saliſbury. It conſis of ſeveral 
ie! large ſtones, p one upon another, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been a temple of the 
ancient Druids ; and the rather becauſe it is 
in a circular form, and ſeems to have been 
much more regular than it appears to be at 
preſent. It has puzzled a great many dili- 
gent inquirers, to account for the laying of 
theſe enormous ſtones one upon another ; 
for they are ſo heavy, that it is thought no 
artifice now known, is ſufficient to have raif» 
ed thoſe that lie acroſs, to that height. 

STO'NY, Adv. made of ſtone ; abound- 

g with ſtone ; petrified ; hard ; unrelent- 


in 
in 

Froom, preter of Sr ARD. 

S TOOL, S. [ Goth.) a ſeat with- 
out a back. Evacuation by purging medicines. 

To STOO'P, V. N. { ſtupian, Sax. ] to 
bend downwards, to bend forwards. Figu- 
ratively, to yield, or ſubmit. To deſcend 
„ rank ; to yield; to fink to a lower 
place. | 

To STOP, v. A. ſeſtouper, Fr.] to hin- 
der in motion, or KAnn ut J end ts 
motion, or action; to ſuppreſs. To regu- 
late mußical ſtrings or notes with the fingers. 
To cloſe any aperture; to obſtruct; to en- 
cumber. To put the points to the ſeveral 
branches of a period in writing. Nenterly, 
to ceaſe to go forward, Te refuſe pays 
ment, or become a bankrupt. 4 

STOP, S. that which obſtrofts, A hin- 
derance, or obſirution of action or motion. 


The points uſed in dividing ſentences. In- 


tet ruption. Prohibition, 

STO PPAGE, S. the act of ſtopping, the 
ſtate of being ſiopped, 

STO/PPLe, S. ſomething by which the 
mouth of a bottle or veſſel is filled up. 

STORE, S. [/, Run. ] plenty, a large 
number or quantity. A ſtock laid by or re- 
ſerved. The ſta-e of being accumulaied ; a 
hoard; a ſtore-houſe; a magazine. 

To STORE, v. N. to ſupply or furniſh 
in large quantities. To reſerve or lay by for 
a future time. To lay up or hoard. 
STO'RE-RHOUSE, S. a magazine; a trea - 


ſery. . 

STORM, S. [ad ſtirma, Run.] a tem- 
peſt; a violent agitation of the wind, or 
commotion of the elements. A violent aſ- 


ſult on a fortified place. Violence of paſ- 


in water, A gem, or precious ſtor:2. The] ſion, miſery or diftreſs. Seditivn ; tomwit ; 
2 difor-\ e'nmour 7 buſile. 


3 


Ts 


Th 


To STO'RM, v. A. to attack 
force. Nenterly, to raiſe tempeſts, 

To fume; to be loudly angry. 

STORM, 3 paſſion- 


ate; violent, 


An account of things paſt, 
to a relation of trifling and 


8 TR 


open 
o rage. 


\ 


STORY, 8. f ter, Sax.] ap hiſtory | 


erally applied 


A petty narrative, A flaor or flight of rooms, 


f om ſtor, Sax. a 


ſtinately. 


lace. | 


To STO'RY, V. A. to tell in hiſtory ; 


to relate any tranſaction, elther real or ficti- 
tious. 


To rarige above one another. 
STO'VE, S. | ſtoo, III.] a hot houſe, or 


room made warm by art. A place in which 
fire is made, and by which heat is commu- 
nicated. | 


STOUT, Adj, [Belg.: ſtobtx, Teut.] ſtrong. 


brave; intrepid; luſty; valiant, Firm, or 
able to bear a great weight. Pertinacious; 
re ſolute; A. * 


proud. 


STO'/UTLY, Adv. luſtily; boldly ; ob 


To STO'W, v. A. m, Sax. ] to lay 


vp ; to put in a, proper place z to repoſite in 
arde "Ra 


STOWMARKET, a town of Suffolk, 


ſo called, to diſtinguiſh it from towns of the 
ſame rizme, in other parts of this country. 
It has a market on Thirſdays, and two faits, 
on July 10, for ſhop g 
on Auguſt 12, for (Heep arid caftle. It is 
ſeated between the branches of the tivers 
Gypre or Orwell, upon a riſitig ground in 
the centre of the county; and is à large 
handſome place, having a large church Ueki: 
cated to St. Peter the Apoſtle, and the tower 
and ſpire are 120 feet high, in which ae 
eight tunable bel's. It has a Preſbyterian 
meeting, -and about 4co pretty good houſes. 
The ſtreets are tolerable wide, but rot pay- 
ed; and the town is veryepleaſant. Its cher- 
ies are thought to be the fineſt f Ergland, 
and it has a large manafaQtury of wonilen= 
ſtoffs. It is 12 miles N. W. of Ipſwich, | 
13 E. by S. of St. Edmondſbury, and 7; N. 
N. E. of London. Lon. 16. 35, lat. 62. 20. 


s and toys; and 


To STRADDLE, V. N. to ſtand or welk 


with the feet removed at a wide diſtanee from 
each other, to the tight and left, 


To STRAGGLE, v. N. to Y from the 


right way. To ramble or wander. To 1ove; 
to be diſperſed, A 


* 


S RA GGLER, S. a waneerer; a rover; 


s« rambler. 


STRAIGHT, Adj. not crooked, Nar- 


row; cloſe; right. 


STRAIGHT, Ade. [ ſirax, Din. deri- 


rived from the adjeQive, as a ſrraight line is 
* the ſhorteſt that cin he drawn betu cen tuo 


froints] directly: immedFateTy; without delay. 


To STRANIGHIFN, V. A. to rcduee 


from a crooked to a ſtraight line, 


S TRAIGHT WAYS, Adv. immediately 


Straight. | 


* 
4 * , 


n 
FAnious thinge® 


| 


8 


To STRAN, v. A. [ eſtraindre, Fr.] 
(queete liquor through ſomething, To filts 
to weaken by overſtretching; to put to the u 
moſt ſtrength; to pull or force tight; to cor 
ſtrain. 1o ſprain, Neuterly, to make viole 
efforts. To be filtered by compreſſion, 
SI RAN, S. a weakneſs cauſed by fretc 
ing a ligament too much. A race, gener 
tion, or deſcent; ſtile or manner of ſpez\ 
ing. Song or ſovud. 5 

STRAINER); S. an inflrument ofed i 
ſtraining, or clearing Iquors fiom foulneſ* 

.STRA'IT, Adj. [eſtrait, Fr.] narrow, nc 
wide, Cloſe; intimate; rigorous ; (iri@t 
difficult, or diſtreſsful. WY 
| STRAIT, S. a narrow paſlage of the ſe 
whereby two parts of the ocean are unit 
| Dittreſs, difficulty, 

To STRAT, V. A. to reduce, or put t 
difficulties. 

To STRA'TTEN, V. A, to make n. 
row; to confine ; to contract; to ma 
rigkt ; to deprive of room; to diſtreſs. 

erple x. 1 

STRAND, S. [ ſtrend, Sax. ] the lan 
which borders on the ſea, or a river, Ax 
bank or ſhore. 

To STRAND, V. A, to drive upon t“ 
ſhallows or ſhore. 

STRANGE, Adj. [eſtrange, Fr.] foreig 
belonging to another country. Wonderti 
becaule ſeldom occurring, Odd, irregular 
uncommonly good or bad. 

STRA'NGE, Iuterj. an expreſſion « 
wonder. 8 | 

ST RANGER, S. a foreigner 3 one e 
another country ; one unacquainted. | 

To STRA'NGLE, V. A. | ſtrangy: 
Lat.] to kill by hindering a perſon tro 
breathing; to 1 3 to ſuſſocme. To bit 
der from birth or appearance. To ſuppre! 

STRA/NGURY, S. ! cgeyt and opts, Gr 
a diſiculty of urine; a d:teaſe wherein a pe! 
ſon is forcibly inclined to make urine, by 
cannot do it, unieſs drop by drep, and th: 
with great pain. 

STRAP, S. [ ſrroppe, Belg-] a narre 
{lip of cloth or feather, 

SL RA/PPADO, S. a chaſtiſement | 
b'ow's. 

STRA/PPING, Adj. cf a large buld © 
ſize, applied to men r women, Vall, 

STRA'TA, S. [plural of /rratum, Lat. 
beds or :1ers. 

STRAT.\ GEML, S. [ Pratageme, Fr.] ol 
artifice or trick in war by « hich an enemy! 
\&ccrived, | A trick by which ſome advantay 
is gained. 0 a 

3 I'RA'TUM, S. (Lat.) a bed or layer. 

STRA'V, S. [te, Sux.} the (tak e 
corn after it is threſhed. Any thing proverd 
ally worthleſs. ; 

ToSIRA'Y, V. N. rasa, Dan.] tu rot 
ui hour any certain direktion. To wn& 


To go out of the way or Leyend prep 
TTY. 


10 


7 


# S*-,- 


ter ip 
STRI 
the ſhi 
STR] 
TRI 
TRI 
Ay ex 
tight. 
STRT' 

erely 
| STRI 
mia 
STRI 
To S1 
id, par 
bn (Ne 
ach! 


8 TR 
nds, Figuratively, to err, or deviate fi on: 
ighnt. 8 LS 
TREAK S a line of a colour different 
m that of the ground. wh 
ToSIRF/AK, V. A, to mark with a 
ofa d nt coor fro m the ground. 
vari in hies. D 1 
$TEARY, . Mriped * ted. 
STREAM, S. [Fax. aum, WE} rung ing 
&. A current. A courſe "of running 
tes. Any thing iſſuing in g line or cur- 
= from a heal. A y thing forcible and 


to flow or run like 
4 To or 


; Sar. J a paved way, 
rows of houſes. 


5 nued. th 

1 STREAM, V. 
ter from a fountain 
th. EET, S. U 
STR S. [res, 
vide paſſage det ween to 
jblic way. e 
STREE* [-WATLAER, S. a common pro- 
te who walks the (irgcts tointice the un- 
STRE'NGTH, s [x.] force, vigour; 
wer of bod ot mind. The quality, yu 
ney of liquars which fender them inroxica- 


| 


4 Support. An/atmament,” Argumen- 
ive force, by '4z 
To STRFE/NGTHEN, v. A. to inereaſe 


h or make ſtrong, To x in refolu- 
. To confirm; to eftabliſhy 
STRENUOUS, 2. nt, Lat.) 
ze, bold, active, or Valiant. ous or 
hement in any cauſe. (6: ; 
STRE'SS, $ [ech Sax. Violence] im- 
tance. Force; depgndance,” 
oSTRE'1CH, VIA. (firecar, Sax.] 
ead out; to extend; to expand. To 
Q the v "I." be ex- 
ed. To bear being extended without 
aking.”7 To d the truth. 
STRE/TCH, S. extenſion, reach, or the 
te of occupying more ſpace. Effort, Strug- 
Force of body extended. The utmo!t 
ent or latitude of meaning. Utmoſt reach 


„ , , 


power, 
ToSTRE'W, V. A. [pret, and part. pal. 


the ſhells of coekles and ſcallops. 
STRVATED, Adj, formed into ehannels. 
STRICKEN, anrient, part. of STRIKE. 
STRICT, Adj. ( frifas, Lat.] rigo- 
ly exact, accurate, nice, or ſevere. Cloſe 
tight. Severe; rigorous. 

STRI'CTLY, Adv. exadly; rigorouſly ; 


N 


- 
. 


S FN. 
3 S. eontention; a conteſt where 
in perſuns mut {lrive.t9 hurt or get the 
better of each — Oppulition of — 
fp To STRUYKE, V. A, {preter, fruck, or 
rk, part. pals ſeruck, or ſpricten; aſtrican, 
in 18 84 1 To A. to 
(tamp à reſemblance, applied to coining. 
To punch; ww ache. To contract or lower, 
a pplied-to-datloor Bags. To alarm or territy, 
{Ne by 2028. Te wake, applied to” 
bargains,” Torftrita off to craſe from a reck- 
oning; te eee by; a blow. To ſtrite 
out,” 19 prod by a ſudden and violent 
(tr To bring te light. Te form by a 
e Negteriy o wake a blow. 
To tollide;-10 claſh, To a& upon or by 
a blow. or ſound by he hammer. applied to 
clocks, Jo ct npad ieinge. To be 
daſbed, applied 0 weiten o force its way 
with a quick and ſuddem fort; To /trite in 
with,40-contorm, or comply. To f outs 
to {pread,”rove or makean excurGon, | 
8 S. 2 wag + bh 2 | 
RFKING, t. 3. affeting ; ſur- 
prizin 17. b. n 0 ; 
STRUNG, S. [Sau. ſrrengy ſiringo, Lat.] a 
lender rope, 3 tk, The chord 
of a muga inſirament, A nerve. A 


N 
] 


| 
| 


ſet 
ot things fixed ap a lie A ſerics of propo- 
ſit ons. 7 b e bring e the bes, is to 
have two views ar two expedients, or to have 
a double advantage or ſecurity. 
Mo * * Gy V. A. 10 furniſh with 

Io fle on or pierce through with a 
ſtring. To 2 tight 2 denſe. 


STRUNGY, - Adv. fibrous; conſiſcing of 
ſmall threads: - | 
en, Belg.] to 


To STRIP, V. A. 
make naked, to depxive of. dreſs or covering. 
To deprive- To b. Todiveſt ; to plun- 
der; to pillage; ta peel. | 
STE I'P, S. a narrow ſhred. 
STRIPE,S, ({ ſtrope, Belg.] a line of 
different tolour, A Teen a different co- . 
lour. A weal or mark made by a blow, A 
blow or laſh, 
A. 


n, from flrawan, Goth.] to ſpread by] STRIPLING, S. a young perſon. 
ter in g. To ſcatter looſely. | youth. - x | 
STRIZAE, S. [lat.] the ſmall channels] TaSTRIVE, v. N. ¶preter part. 


aff. ſtriven, ſereven belts to ſtruggle, to 
— or to make a forcible effort, To 
ſtruggle, conteſt, or contend in oppolition to 


another. To vie with or contend in cxcel- 
lence. To emulate, 


STRO'KE, S. a blow, A heſtile blow. 
A ſudden diſeaſe. The touch of a pencil. 


frely ; cloſely, 


A ſound of the clock. An effe& ſuddenly 


STRICTUR?, S. a flroke; a contrac- 
mn; a flight touch upon a ſobject. 

STRIDE, S. { frade, Sax. } a long ftep. 
To STRIDE, V. N. f preter ede or 
d, part paſf fridden] to walk or paſs with 
eps. To ſtand or ride with ane lep 
tach ſide of any thing, | 


produced. A maſter!y effort. Power; efh- 
eacy. A gentle ſmoothing or rubbing of the 


To STROKE, v. A. [ firacan, Sax] to 
rub gentiy one way with the hand by way pf 
kindneſs or endearment, To rub gently in 
one Jircttion. 

3E2 Tq 


at 


X 


STR STU 
To STROLL, v. N. to rove aboutlikea| STU'B, s. [ /eeb, Sex] a thick, ſhort ftock I g 


vagabond ; to wander ; to ramble. of a tree, A log or block, erro 
STO'LLER, S. a vagrant ; a vagabond, STU'BBLE, S. { eſteuble, Fr.] the ſtalks of 5 
STRO'ND,'S. ſee STRAND. corn left in the field after reaping. of a 


STRO'NG, Adj. ¶ ſtrang, Sax.] vigorous; | STU'BBOQRN, Adj. obſtinate, inflexible, part 
Powerful; having great ſtrength of body or | or not to be moved by threats or perſu- W,,, 
mind. Fortified. Able to make a long and | ſions. Hardy. Raſh, Rugged, Stiff, ge- zum 
vigorous reſiſtance. Healthy; hale. AQing | nerally including the idea of omething bad. 1 
forcibly on the mind. Zealous; ardent ;; STU'BBORNNESS, S. obſtinacy; contu- gi. 


eager, Having any quality in a great de- macy, a ing 
— — 4 —— a to li- STU'CCO, S. [Ttal. ſtuc, Fr.] a kind of a 
uors. Deep, applied to colours. High ſea- fine plaſter uſed in ceilings or walls. T 
» oned applied to food, Not eafily conquer-| 81 UCK, preter and participle paſſive of W gef 
ed, * to habits. Firm, or not eaſily} STICK. | 85 
broken. Cogent; concluſive; forcibly} STU'D, S. [ ſtudy, Sax.] a peſt or ſtake or f 
written, A knob or other ornamental protuberance, pliec 
STRO'NGLY, Adv. forcibly ; powerful- | An ornamental faſtening worn in the wriſt. F 

ly ; vehemently ; eagerly. 7 of a ſhirt, A collection of breeding warr 
STROPHE, S. a ſtanza, horſes and mares. —_ 
STROO'K, preter of Sztxzx, ſee To STUD, V. N. to adora with ſhining I 
STROKE, knobs or ſtuds. Lat 


STROUD, is a town of Glouceſterſhire, STUDENT, S. [ ſtadens, Lat.] a perſon nin. 
with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, on | given to books, A itudious man. In tha or pe 
May 12, and Auguſt 21, for horſes, cattle, | univerlity of Oxtord, an exhibitioner an 
ſheep, and hogs, It is ſeated on a river of | ſcholar on the foundation of Chriſt-church. 85 
the ſame name, over which there is a bridge, ST U/DIED, Adj. verſed in any ftudy ing 
on whoſe banks there are ſeveral fulling mills, learned. The eſſect of meditation or dec; ing 


The houſes are generally built with ſtone, | thinking. WE $1 
and many of the inhabits are dyers. It is | STUDIOS, Adj, given to books zu mine 
governed by a conſtable, and four tything- | contemplative, Attentive; diligent; buly Ti 
men; it has one church, and about 500 careful. ; to m 
Houſes; but the ſtreets are narrow, tho* maſt | TU DV, S. [ eſtude, Fr.] intenſe applica gacit 
Iy paved There is a large manufaQtory of | tion of the mind to books or medutatio! 87 
white broad- cloth in this town, and its neigh- | Deep cogitation. Learning acquired by hoc mint 
bourhood. It is 11 miles S. of Glouceſter, | An appartment ſet apart for reading and me I 
and 93 W. by N. of London, Lon. 15. 20. ditating. a $1 
lat. 51,40, To STU DON, V. N. [ſtudeo, Lat.] ſtout 
STRO'VE, p.eter of STRIVE, |] think upon with intenſe application, or mak. 
STRU/CK, preter of STRIKE, endeav ur diligently, To muſe. Acta nate 
STRU'CYURE, s. [Fr. ſtructura, Lat.) | to apply the mind to with intenſe thoug! Te 
the act of building; the form of building. | and attention. ten, 


The manner in which the parts of any build- } STU'FF, S | ſroffe, Belg, eſeafſe, Fr.] 20% tation 
ing or machine are joined together. A build- | matter or body. Materials, wut of whiq (me 
ing, | any thing is compoſed. Furniture; goo 87 
Ta STRU G GLE, V. N. to contend; to Any mixture or medicine. Cloth or text eabin 


conteſt; to ſtrive hard or make ſlrang of auy kind, eſpecially that of the wool! F 
efforts to perform auy thing To con- fort. A matter or thing, uſed in contemii tj, 
tend or make a ſtrong oppoſition — To STUFF, V. A. to fill or cram r $7 
To be in agonies or diſtreſs. To be in diffi- | ful: with any thing. To fill fo as to ocea tion. 
culties. = uncafineſs. To ſwell out by ſomething t cg, 

STRU'GGLE, 8. a violent effort made to in. To fill or cram meat with fſeafoning; oint 
overcome any difficulty or reſiſtance. -An; STU'FFING, S. that by which any th les « 
agony. A conteſt, Diſtreſs, is filled, High feaſoned ingredients put 1 whict 

STRU'MPET, S. | ſtropo, old Fr] a mer. Te 
common proſtitute. A whore. ST M, S. wine not fermented. \ ST 

To STRU'MPET, V. N. to debauch or wine, Wine revived by a new {erm Tc, 
bring a woman to the condition of a prol- | tion. me. gent, 
titute. To STUMBLE, V. N. to trip in vi ſtop 

STRUNG, pret. and part. paſſive of ing. Figuratively, to (lip or err. To! SU 
STRING, into c1imes or blunders. To ſtrike ags! the p 

To STRU'T, V. N. [ ſtruſae, Teut.] to or Night on by chance, uſed with cn. | SU 
walk with an affected air of pride anddignity, | tively, to obſtruct or oflſeod, To mol gree; 
To ſwell. bopgle. : SU 

STRUT, S. a geit or walk ef affected! SIU'MBLE, S. a trip in walking. Ab! pate, 
graadeur and ſtatelineſs. der or error in judgment. A failme. a 


FT: , 
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STR 

STU"MBLING-BLOCK, S. a cauſe of 
error or offence. 

STU'MP, S. [ſtompe, Belg.] a ſmall part 
of a tree remaining in the ground after the 
part of the trunk and branches are lopped a- 
way, A part of a tooth remaining in the 
gums after the other part is broken off. 

To STUN, V. N. [| ſturan, Sax. geſtan, 
Fax. a noiſe] to confound with an exceed- 
ing loud noiſe. To make ſenſeleſs or dizzy 
by a blow on the head, 

To STU'NT, V. A. ¶ ſtunta, Iſl.] to hin- 
der from growth, 

STU'PE, S. | ſtupa, Lat.] cloath, linen, 
or flax, dipped in warm medicaments, ap- 
plied toa hurt or wound. 

To STU“ PE, V. A. to foment, or apply 
warm flannels dipped in medicated liquors to 
a hurt. : 

STUPIFA'CTION, S. [Fr. ſrupif1#is, 
_] inſenſibiliry ; ſtupidity, a ſt»te of 
mind wherein a perſon is. inſenſible to threats 
or perſuaſions, and ſeems to have loſt every 
ſign of eontrivance or attention. 

STUPID, Adj. | ſrupide, Fr.] dull; want- 
ing ſenſibility, appreheaſion or underſtand- 
ing. Performed without genius. 

Er S, dulineſs ; heavineſs of 
mind. 

To STU'PIFY, V. A. [ ſtupefacis, Lat.] 
to make ſtupid ; to deprive of feaſibility, ſa- 
gacity, or activity. 

STU'PER, S. heavineſs ; numbneſs ; di- 
minution or deprivation of the ſenſes. 

STU'PRATION, S. rape; violation. 

STU'RDY, Adj. | efreurdi, Fr.] hardy, 
ſtout ; ſtrong ; able to bear great toil and to 
make a vigorous reſiſtance ; brutal; obſti- 
nate. 

To STU'T, or STU'TTER, V. N. f ſtur- 
ten, Belg.] to ſtammer; to ſpeak with heſi- 
tation, difficulty or frequent repetition of the 
ſame ſyllable or letter of a word. 

Sr. S. bh e, Sax. ] a ſmall incloſure or 
eabin in which hogs are kept. 

STY'/GIAN, 2 dj. helliſh; infernal; per- 
taining to the river Styx. 

STYLE, S. [ las, Lat.] title; appella- 


STU 
to divide a part Into ſtill leſſer parts, to divide 


a diviſion. 

SU/BDIVISION, S. the ts diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a ſecond diviſion. 

To SU'BDUCT, v. A. [ fibdu&um,' Lat.] 
to withdraw or take away, to ſubtract. 
To SUBU'UE, V. A.f j»bde, Lat. ] to craſh, 
to oppoſe, overpower, or conquer. To tame. 
To >UBJUCT, V. A. | ſubjefus, Lat.] 
to put under. To reduce to ſubmiſſion. To 
make ſubordinate. To make ſubmiſſive. To 
make liable or obnoxious, To make fub- 


| ſervient. Uſed with to. 


SU'BJECT, Adj. [| ſubjeFus, Lat.] placed, 
ſituated, living or ſerving under, expoſed. 
Liable or obnoxious ; that on which any 
action or thought is exerciſed, 

| SU'BJECY, S. | ſuge#, Fr.] a perſon who 
lives under the domit:1o0n of another, That 
on which any action or thought is employed. 
That in which any thing iaheres or exiſts. 
SU"BJECTION, S. the act of ſubduing 3 
obedience, dependance. 

To SUBJOUN, V. A. to add at the end 
or atterwards. 

SU UNC TIVE, Adj. [ ſubjencrif, Fr. ſub- 
junfAivus, Lat.] ſubjoined or added to ſome- 
thing elſe, In grammar, a mood wherein 
the — of a verb is relative to that 
of ſome other Which before it. 

SUBLA'PSARY, Adj, [ ſub and lapſur, 
Lat, done after the fall of man. 

To >U'BLIMATE, V. A. | ſublimis, Lat.] 

to raiſe in chemiſtry by the force of fire. 
Figuratively, to exalt or elevate ; io heigh- 
ten. 
SUBLI'ME, Adj. Fr ſublimis, Lat.] high 
in place, excellence or nature. Elevated in 
thought, ſtile, or ſentiments; elevated by 
OY. 
, A UBLI'ME, 8. [Fr.]a grand or lofty 
ſtyle, arifing trom nobleneſs of thoughts, 
magnificence of words, and the harmoniocs 
tuin of the phraſe. 

To SUBLIME, V. A. [ ſublimer, Fr.] to 
raiſe by a chemical fire, To raiſe on high, 
To exalt, to heighten, or improve. 

SUBLUMITY, S. [ ſublimite, Fr, ſublimi- 


tion. A manner of writing, ſpeaking, or fas, Lat.] height of place, thought or ſtyle, 


compoſing, with regard to language. A 


w—_ iron uſed anciently in writing on ta- 
| 


es of wax, In Botany, the pointed ſtalk 
which riſes from amidſt the leaves of flowers. 
To STV LE, V. A. to call, term or name. 


STYPTTC, Adj, [uſually written STY P- 


height of natme; excellence. 
SUBLU'NAR, SUBLU'NARY, Adj. ſi. 
tuated beneath the moon; terreſtrial 
To SURB'VERGE, V. A. to drown; to 
put under water, 


SUBM?'SS, Adj. [{ubmiſſus, Lat.] humble, 


TIC, from qunlmeg, Gr. | the ſame as aſtrin- | obſcquious, or contefling inferiority. 


gent, peculiarly applied to ſuch medicines as 


ſtop bleeding. 


SUBMUSSION, S. [Fr. jubmiſſio, Lat.] 
obſcquiouſneſs ; obedience; ſurrender, Ac- 


SUA'SIVE, Adj. [ ſuaſum, Lat.] baving | knowledgment of interiority, guiltineſs, error, 


the power to perſuade. 


or power to command. 


SUB, in compoſition, implies a ſmall de- 


e; or inferior. 


SU'BALTERN, Adj. inferior; ſubordi- 


pate. 


SUBMISSIVE, Adj. bumble; teſtifying 

ſubmiſſion. 
To SUBMIT, V. A \ ſubmitto, Lat. ] to let 
down or unk. To acknowledge, or * 
ie 


Jo SU'BIDVIDE, v. A. I/ bdiviſer, Fr.] lone's ſelf ty the authority, commands, 


reQions 
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SUB 


reckion, diſcretion or judgment of another, | 


Neuterly, to be ſubject to To yield. 
SUBO'RDINACY, SUBO'/RDINANCY, 
S. the ſtate of being ſubject, or inferior. 
SUBO'RDINAT*+, Adj. %% and ordina- 
cus, Lat.] inferior in order. Deſcending in 
a regular ſeries or gradation. - 
To SUBO'RDINATE, V. A. to range 
under another. | 
SUBORDINATION, S. the ſtate of be- 
ing inferior ; a ſeries regularly deſcending. 
To SUBO/RN, V. A. | ſuborner. Fr. ſub- 


erno, Lat.] to procure privately by ſecret 


fraud and collukon ; cr by ſilent aud indi- | 


rect means. 
SUBORNA'TION, S. the act of procur- 
ing a Tce to give a falſe evidence or do 
' any bad action. 
SUBP/E NA, S. ſſab, Lat. under, and pæ- 
na, Lat. puniſhment ſa writ commanding a per- 
| ſon's appearance in a court under a penaity. 
To SUBSCRIBE, V. A. [ſubſcribo, Lat, | 
to give conſent to or atteſt by writings ones 
nxme, To contract or limit; the laſt ſenſe 
is obſolete, Neuterly, to give conſent, To 
promiſe to promote an undertaking by payiug 
in a certain ſtipulated ſum of money. 
SUBSCRI'PTION, S. any thing under- 
written ; the act or ſtate of contributing to 
any action: ſubmiſſion ; obedicace. 
SUBSEQUENT, Adj. [Fr. ſubſequens, 
Lat.] — in — of pw gs mr 
not preceding. | 
To SUBSE/RVE, V. A. Ger vis, Lat.] 
to ſerve in a ſurbordinate or inſtrumental 


manner. 


SUBSERVIENT, Adj. ſubordinate; in- 
ſtrumentally uſeful. 

To SU'B$IDE, V. N. [ jub/dr, Lat.] to 
fink or tend down towards the bottom. 

SU'BSIDY, S. (ubfide, Fr. ſnh/idium, Lat.) 
an aid ; commonly ſuch as is given in money 
twards carrying on the public affairs of a 
nation, 

To SUBSI'ST, V. A. [| ſubfiſto, Lat. fal- 
ter, Fr.] to continue or retain the preſent 
itate, condition, nature or properties, To 
have means of living or maintenance. To 
inherit, to have exiſtence. 

SUBSI'STENCE, S. | {ub /iſrcnce Fr.] real 
being. Competency to ſupport life. 

SU'BSTANCE, S. | Fr. /ub/*artia, Lat.] 
being; ſomething which has exiſtence: The 
etlential part. Something real, oppoſed to 
1maginary, Something ſolid Body. Wealth, 
corporael nature; means of Jite. 

SUBSTA'NTIAL, Adj. I ſubſtentialis, 
Lat.] real; actually, exiſting; truc; ſolid; 
material. Strong. Wealthy. Reſponſible. 

SU'BSTANTIVE, S. (Anti, Fr.] 
4 noun betokening the thing. A noun or 
word applicd te ſixnify any thing that is the 


SUC 
To SU'BSTITUT#, V. A. { fubfritzer, 
| Fr. ſubſtitutus, Lat.] to put iu the place 
of another. 

SU'BSTITUTE, S. [ ſubſtitut, Fr.] one 
placed and acting by delegated power, iuſlcad 
of another. h 

To SUBSTRA'CT or SUBTRACT, 
V. A. [according to the etymology it ſhould 
be written ſubtract, trom jubtratur, Lat ] te 
take away a part from the whole. In Arith- 
metie, the rule of finding the difference be- 
tween two numbers by taking awey the leſs 
from the greater, and ſetting down what res 
mains. 

To SUBTE' ND, V. A. to extend under. 

SU BTERFUGE, S. [ ſubterfuge, Fr. 
a ſhitt, evaſion, or trick. 6 

SUBTERRA'NEAN, or SUBTERRA“ 
NEOUS, Adj. underground. Under the 
ſurface of the earth. 

SU'BTILE, Adj. frequently written - 
tle, and pronounced ſuttle; ſubtile, Fr. thin; 
nice; fine; not groſs; . cunning; 
artful; ſly ; deccitful. Refined or ſo acute 
as hardly to be comprehended, When it 
ſipnifies cunning, fly, or crafty it is gene- 
rally ſpelt ſubr/e, 

SU'BTILTY, S. { /ubtilire, Fr.] fineneſs; 
thinneſs ; the. quality of being much rarified 
or conſiſting of very ſmall and penetrating 
particles. Nicety, Refinement to excels, 
Cunning, artifice, Nl. neſs. 

To SUBTILIZE, V. N. [ ſubtiliſer, Fr.] 
to rarify, or make thin, To make less 
groſs or coarſe. To refine or ſpin into uſe- 
leſs nicetics. To treat with too much re- 
finement. 

SU'BTLE, S. ſly; artful or cunning. 

To SUBTRA'CT, v. A. fee SUB. 
STRACT. | | 

10 SUBVE'RSF, V. A. | ſubverſus, Lat.] 
to overturn, demolith, or deſtroy ; tv ſubvert, 

SUBVe*RSION, S. [Fr.) overthrow ; ihe 
ſtate of a thing ruined, overthrown or de- 
ſtroyed. | k 

To SUBVE'RT, V. A, [| ſubverto, Lat.] 
to oveithrow, overturn, or deſtroy. To 
corrupt or 8gonfound 

SUBURDB, S. [ ſuburbium, Lat.] buildings 
without the walls of a city. The outer part. 

SUCCEDA'NEOUS, Adj. | fuccedaneus, 
Lat.) ſupplying the place of ſomething elfe. 

SUCC:-DA*NEUM, S. [Lat.] that which 
is put to ſcrve inſtead of ſomething elſe. 

To SUCCEED, V. N. ¶ ſucceder, Fr.] to 
follow in order. To come in the place ot 
one who is dead or has quitted, To happen 
accord:ng to ones wiſh, To go under cover. 
Actively, to follow atter. To be ſubſcquent 
'to. To profper, or make a thing terminate 
ſucce(sfal. 

SUCC#'SS, S. [ ſacceſſus, Lat.] a profper- 


object of our ſenſes or imagination, ſtripped ious event. The termination of en afſats 


of its qualitiẽs, and making ſenſe when join- 
£4 with A verb or adjectivx. 


whether happily or unhappily, 
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SUD 


StCCESSFUL, Adj. fortunate; happy; 


proſperous. | 

SUCCE'SSION, 8. [Fr. ſucceſſio, Lat.] a 
ſeries in which one perſon or thing follows 
another, A lineage, or order of deſcen- 
dants, VE. 

SUCCE'SS]VE, Adj. N fucceſſif, Fr.] fol- 
lowing in order immediately after another 

ſon or thing inherited by ſucceſſion. 

SU'CCESSOR, S. | ſuccefſeur, Fr.] one 
that immediately follows another in any 
poſſeſſion, poſt, or chatacter. 

SUCCUNT, Adj. [Fr. faccin7us, Lat.] 
tucked or girded up. Having the eloaths 
drawn and faſſeged up. Figuratively, ſhort, 
couciſe, or brief, applied to narratives. 

To SU'CCOUR, V. A. [| ſuccurre, Lat.] 
to help, relieve or aſſiſt in danger or diſtreſs; 
to relicve. 

SU'CCOUR, S. [| fecours, Fr.] aid, aſſiſt. 
ance, or relief afforded in difacutty or diſtreſs, 
Ihe perſon or thing that aids or relieves, 

SUCCULENT, Adj. [Fr. fucculentus, 
lat.] moiſt ; juicy. 

SUCCU'SSION, 8. C ſaccuſſe, Lat.] the 
aft of ſhaking or jolting. A jolt or ſhake 
given by a carriage. In Medicine, a fhak-. 
ing of the nerves procured by ſtrong ſtimu- 
lating medicines, 

SUCH, Pron. f ſu/{iks, Goth] like or of | 
the (ame kind. When uſed of the ſame na- 
tre with that mentioned in the ſentence be- 
fore, Particular or certain. 

To SU'CK, V. A. [can, Sax. ] to draw 
in by the mouth. To draw milk from the 
breaſt by the mouth. Newter!y, to draw by 


SUF 

towty is ſtppoſed fo have been formerly muy 
larger than at preſent ; it now conſiſts of a- 
(bone goo houſes, and abont 5000 ſouls, The 
ſtreers are but narrow, and paved only here 
and there. Sir Thomas Svdbury had a fine 
ſeat here, which is now converted into a work- 
hoaſe. In this town is # large manufaQory 
of crapes and lays. It is 11 miles S. ot St. 
Edmondtbury, and 56S, E. of Londen, 
Lon. 18. 25. lat. 52. 6. | 

SU'DDEN, Adj. { ſoden, Sax.] happening 
without any expectation or notice. On er of” 
@ ſudden, is, ſooner than was expected; haſty ; 
violent ; raſh. 
| ER Adj. haſtily ; unexpect- 
edly. 
SUDORVFIC, Adj. f fuderifgue, Fr.] pro. 
vok ine or caufing ſweat. 
SU'DS, S. [it has no ſingular, ſadd, Brit.] 
water in which ſoap is diſſolved. To be in the 
ſads, is a familiar phraſe for to be involyed 
in ſome difficulty. | 
To SUE, V. A. { ſuivrer, Fr.] to proſe- 
cute by law. To gain by a proceſs at law, 
To beg, entreat — petition. 
SU'E'F, s. fold Fr.] hard fat, partieularl 
that about ell kidneh. . 6 
To SU'FFER, V. A. [/f*ro, Lat.] to 
bear, endure or undergo. To ſupport ; not 
to ſink under. To allow or permit without 
refuſal or reſiſtance. To pafs through or be 
affected by. Neuterly, to undergo pain, pu- 
ihment, injury, or incoa venience; to be in- 


jured. 


SU'FFERABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be en- 
dured, or permitted; tolerable. 


rnrifying the air. To draw milk by the 
mnu'h from the breaft. To draw or imbibe. 

SU'CK, S. the act of ſucking, Milk 
given from the breaſt. 

SU'CKER, S. any thing that ſucks. The 
embolus of a pump. A yoneg twig ſhoot- 
ing f.om the ſtock, ſo called from the ſup- 
potion of its depriving the trunk of its 
moiſture, 

To SU'CKLE, V. A. to rear up a child by 
the 1 eaſt. b, 

SU'CKLING, S. a young creature fed 
from the pap. 

SU'CTION, S. [ juccin, Fr.] the act of 
luck ing. 

SUDATORY, S. \ ſudatus, Lat.] a hot- t 
houſe ; a ſweating hath. 

SUDBURY, a town of Suffolk, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
March 12, ard ſuly 10, for toys. It is ſcat- 
ed on the river Stour, over which there is a 


tent. 


SU'FFERANCE, S. | france, Fr. | pain; 
miſery; patience or moderation. Permiſ- 
ſion or allowance without reſiſtance or hin- 


drance. 


To SUFF TCF, V. N. I. cio, Lat.] to 


be enough; to be ſueiffrent or equal to the 
end or purpoſe. Adtively, to afford or ſupply. 
To ſatisfy. 


SUFFI/CIENCY, S. f /-Fciens, Lat.] the 


ſeate of being equal to the end propoſed. A, 
qualification for any purpoſe, 
to want, Or competence. 


Supply equad 
Concert, 
SUFFICIENT, Adv. enough; compe- 
Not deficient ; equal to. 

To SUFFOCATE, v. A. { ſufecarru, Lat, 
o cho1k for want of air, 

SUFFOLK, an Engliſh county, co miles i» 


length, and 25 in breadth, -and is bounded 
on the W. by Cambridgethire, on the N. by 
Norfolk, on the S. by Effex, and on the E. 
by the German Ocean, 


It contains 34420. 


houſes, 26520 inhabitants, 575 pariſhes, 28 
market-towns, and ſends 16 members to 
portiament. The air is generally wholeſome, 
but the ſoil is various; on the ſes- coaſt it is 
ſandy, and there are feveral ſmall h ls, which 
however, yield hemp, peaſfe, and rye. The 
inland parts are clayey, and more full of trees, 
The borders towards Effex. are fit for pat. 


dates. Ss 

* 
4 "= 

10 


handſome bridge into Eſſex. It ſends two 
members to parliament, and is governed by 
+ mayor, ſeven aldermen, and twenty-four 
©mmon- council. Here are three very an- 
Gent chu: ches, in one of which is the ſkull 
ot Sir Thamas Sudbury, who was beheaded 
n the time of Oliver Cromwell. There is 
bee allo a Prebyteriarr mec: ing honſe, This 


SUM 


qures, and the N. W. produces corn of all 
forts. There are manufaclories of ſeveral 
kinds, particularly all forts of broad- cloth, 


ſtuffs, and coarſe linen. The principal 


rivers are the Little Ouſe, the Waveny, the 
Steur, the Breton, the Orwell, or Gippe, the |narrow compaſs, 


Deden, the Ore and the Blyth. Ipſwich and 
St. Edmondſbury are the principal towns. 


SU'FFRAGAN, S. | ſuffragant, Fr.] a 


biſhop conſidered as ſubject to an archbiſhop 
or metropolitan. 

SUFFRAGE, S. Fr. ſulſragium, Lat.] a 
vote or voice given to determine à contro- 


Ferted point. 7 
1 SUFFU'SE, V; A. lee, Lat.] to 
0 


ſpread over with ſome fluid or expanſive bo- 
dy, ſuch as a vapour. 
SG AR, S. | ſwwgr, Brit. ſaccaron, Arab. 


eauyas, Gr. ſaccharum, Lat.] the native alt 


of the ſugar cane made by ex preſſion and e 
_ vaporation of its juice. Any thing prover- 
bially ſweet, A chemical chryſtallization. 

To SU'GAR, V. A. to impregnate or 
| ſweeten with ſugar, 

To SUGGE'ST, V. A. [ ſuggeſturm, Lat.] 
to hint, intimate, or inſinuate. To tell pri- 
vately, or ſecretix. | 

\'SUGGES TION, S. [Fr.] a ſecret bint or 
information. Intimation. 

SU'ICIDE, S. [ ſeicidium, Lat.] the crime 
of deſtroying ones ſelf, Self- murder. One 
who deſtroys himſclf. 

SUT, S. [ Fr. ] a ſet or number of things 
correſponding one to the other, Cloaths 
conſiſting of coat, waiſtcoat and breeches. 
A regular order or ſeries, A retinne, or num- 
ber of attendants, from ſvite, Fr. A peti- 
tion. A courtſhip, In Law, a proſecution. 

To SU'ET, V. A. to fit, ſuit or adapt to 
fomcthing elſe To drefs or clothe Neu- 
terly, to agree with, uſed with te or with. 

SU'ITER, SUITOR, S. one that ſves : 
one that makes a petition, or courts another. 
A ſupplicant; a woer. 

SUI TRESS, S a female ſupplicant. 

SU. LEN, Adj. gloom'ly angry, diſcon- 


ten ted or four. Heavy or dull. Cloudy; 


diſmal; ſorrowful, 

To SU'LLY, V. A [| ſecil/cr, Fr.] to ſoil 
or ſpoil the colour with any thing dirty, To 
tarniſh; to ſpot. 

SULP!!UR, S. [Lat.] brimſtone, 
SULPHUREOUS, SULPHUROUS, Adj. 
[ ſwiphurevs, Lat.] containing brimſtone. 
Made of brimſtone. 

SU'LTAN, S. [Arab.] the Turkiſh em- 


For. 


pe 
SULTA/NA, SU'LTANESS, 8. the 


queen of an caſtery emperor. 
SU'LTRY, Adj. hot and cloſe without 
any current of wind. Hot and cloudy, 
SUM, S. | famma, Lat. the whole of 
any thing. Many particulars added toge 
ther. A quantity of moncy, An abridg- 
ment or abſtract of the whoic, The amount 


* 


SUP 


or reſult of any reaſoning or calculati 
calcul. . 
Height, Completion, 8 5 
To SN, V. A. | ſommer, Fr.] to com- 
pute; to collect 1 into a total. To 
comprehend, To comprize or collect in a 


SU'MLESS, Adj. not to be computed. 

SUMMARY, Adj. T ſomms;re, Fr] ſhort, 
brief, conciſe, compendious. 

SUMMARY, S. a compendium ; an a- 
bridgment which contains the ſubſtance of 
the whole in a ſmall compaſs. 

SU'MMER; S f ſumer, Sax] the ſeaſon 
when the ſun arrives at the higher ſolſtice, 
and its heat is moſt predominant. I he ptin- 
cipal beam of a floor, 

To SUMMER, V. N. to paſs the ſummer, 

SU'MMIT, S. /ummitas, Lat.] the top; 
the utmoſt height. | 

To SU'MMON, V. A. to call, admoniſh, 
or cite with authority to appear. Figura- 
tively, to excite, or call up, or rouſe. 

SU'"MMONS, S. a call or citation from 
authority to appear, 

SUMPTER, 5. [ ſomier, Fr.] a horſe 
that carries the cloaths or furniture. 

SUMPTUARY, Adj { ſumpruar ins, Lat.] 
relating to expence, eſpecially that of dreſs, 
SU'MP TUUUS, Adj. coſtly ; expenſive; 


| 


| 


Shallo! 
matte 
karned 
SUP 


| 


ſplendid ; elegant. | ace 
SU'MPTUOUSLY, Adv, expenlively Sue 
ſp:endidly. f SUP 
SUN, S. | ſunne, Goth.] the JIumina ere «| 
in the centre of our ſyſtem, that makes the, ud 
day, and is the fountain of light and heat. To 
A place expoſed to and warmed by the fung 
beams. Any thing eminently glorious andenerh; 
ſplendid. Under the ſun, a proverbial cx, $15 
preflion, is, in this world, look 
SU'N-BEAM, S. a ray of the ſan. SUP 
SU"N-BURNT', Adj. tanned by the ſun rpg 
SU'NDAY, S. | ſunnandagh, fontag, Teut. e * 
the firſt day of the week, anciently dedicate... .. 
dy the heathens to the fun, and by Chriſtian sur 
uſed as their ſabbath, becauſe our Bleſſehhaltv 
Saviour aroſe from the dead on that day. han 4 
To SUNDER, V. A. [ Hadnair, Sax. SUPE 
to part, ſeparate, or divide. ove an 
SU'"NDRY, Adj. { ſunders, Sax. ] ſeveral... qu 
various. - ree fror 
SUNG, the preter and part. paff. of SR qq ere 
| SU NK. preter and part. paſſ of Sixx. oplyin 
SUNNY, Adv. bright, expoſed to Uh; 0 
lun; bright with the ſan, — * 
SU'NRISE, SU'NRISING, S. morning. tha. 
che appearance of the ſun. y prefix 
To SUP, V. A. [ ſuper, Norm. ] to li hich co 
to driak by mouthfuls. To drink by a li. by cha 
at a time, Neuterly, to eat the even" coo, 
meal, Actively, to entertain with a ſupp gan hi 
SU'P, S. (/e, It.] a ſmall draught, ting to 
a mouthful ot liquor. SUPEE 
SUPER, In Compoſition ftynifies 14W,,. the 
than another, more than enough, and on SUPER 
dowing over the top. SF 
we wal or a 
No. X 


ion. 8 U P 8 U P 

I SUPER-ABUNDANT, Adj. more than] To SUPERSCR/IBE, V. A. [ ſuper and 
m- Wrovgh. ſcribo, — ay inſcribe, or write upon the 
To W To SUPERA'DD, v. N. [ ſuperadde, | top or outſide. 


in a t.] to add over and above. To join to} SUPERSCRI'PTION, S. [ ſuper and ſcrip- 
thing ſo as to make it more. tio, Lat ] the act of writing on the top or 
To SUPERA'NNUATE, v. N. to im- | outſide, Any thing written or ſubſcribed on 


ir or diſqualify by age, or long liſe. To 

beyond the year. + To SUPERSEDE, V. A. [/ and y 

| a- Wl SUPE/RB, Mr reer Fr.] grand; | ſedes, Lat.] to ſet aſide, to make or ſet " 
: of ray; proud; magnificent; ately. aſide by ſuperior power. ] 
SUPERCA'RGO, S. an officer in a ſhip, | SUPERSEDEAS, S. In Law, a writ to o 

fon bo has the management of its trade, ſtay the doing of à thing. | ] 
ice, W SUPERCULIOUS, Adj. Are. SUPERSTITION, S. [Fr. ſuperſtitio, - f 
in- r.] havghty ; dogmatical ; deſpotic; o- Lat.] unneceſſary fear, or ſeruples in religion, ay 
ctbearing ; contemptuous, the obſervance of — rites and prac- q 

"cf. W To SUPERE'ROGATE, v. N. [ ſuper | tices in religion, from an iH grounded fear V 
? 5 Mud erogatio, Lat.] to do more than a perſon | of offending the Deity, Falie religion, or ö 
; obliged to do. | reverence of objects that are not fit for wor- 4 
ilh, WSUPEREROGA'TION,S. the performance | ſhip, Ki 


more than one is obliged to do by duty. 
SU'PERFICE, S. | ſuperficies, Lat.] the 
orfide or ſurtace. 

SUPERFICIAL, Adj. [ ſuperfictel, Fr.] 
ing on, or not reaching below the ſurface. 


Shallow or contrived to cover ſomething elſe, 


mattering, not profound ; or not deeply 


karned. 


1 S. [Lat.] the outſide or 
face. 

SUPERFINE, Adj. extraordinary fine, 

SUPERFLU'ITY, $. ( ſuperfluite, Fr.] 
ore than enough. Plenty beyond neceſlity 
ue by 


To SUPERINDUCE, v. A. | ſuper and 
duco, Lat.] to bring in as an addition to 
mething elſe. 

To SUPERINTEND, V. A. to overſce, o- 
look, or take care of others with authorit 
SUPERINTE'NDANCE, SUPERIN- 
ENDANCY, S. the act of taking care of 


he intereſts and concerns of inferiors. Su- 


SUPERIOR, Adj. [ ſuperior, Lat.] higher, 
dove another in excellence, dignity, or any 
her quality. Upper, applied to ſituation. 


free from emotion, 


SUPE/RLATIVE, Adj. [ ſuperlatif, Fr.] 


ior care. 
SUPERIO/RITY, S. pre-eminence; the g 
ality of being greater, ſuperior, or higher 
lan another in any reſpect. 


the top or outſide, 


SUPERSTI [IOUS, Adj. | ſuperſtitiexx, 
F 5 addicted to ſuperſtition, pl. eing religioa 
in things that are indifferent from an ill- 
grounded fear of offending the Deity. Seru- 
pulous or exact to a fault. Over accurate, 

To SUPERSTRU'CT, v. A. (per- 
ſtrueus, — to build upon any thing. 

SUPERSTRU'CTURE, S. that is 
built upon ſomething elſe. 

To SUPERVENE, V. A. | ſupervenis, 
Lat.] to come in as a foreign, or extraneous 
addition, 

To SUPERVI'SE, V. A. | ſuper and vi- 
ſus, Lat.] to overlook as overſeer ; to over» 
ſce ; to ſurvey. 

SUPERVISOR, S. an overſcer of the 
poor. An inſpector of the cuſtoms. A ſur- 
veyor of the highways. A perſon that has 
the care of others under him. 

To SUPEKVI'VE, v. N. | ſuper and 
vive. Lat.] to live longer; to out - live. 

SUPINE, Adj. { ſupinus, Lat.] to lye 
with the face upwards. Figurative'y, negli- 
ent; careleſs ; indolent; inattentive. | 

SUPINE, S. C ſupinum, Lat.] a part of 
a conjugation of a verb, of the like ſenſe ot 
effect with the infinitive mood, without ei- 
ther number or perſon. | 

SUPINESS, S. a poſture with the face 
upwards ; careleſſneſs; indolence. 

SUPPER, S. [ ſouper, Fr.] the laſt meal 
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mplying or expreſſing the higheſt degree. | at night. The evening repalt, 

Riling to the higheſt degree. In Englith{ To SUPPLA'NT, V. A. | ſupplanter, 
rammar, the ſuperlative degree of adjec- | Fr.] to trip up the heels. To diſplace, or 
ves that conſiſt of many ſyllables is made | turn out by ſtratagem. To over-power 
y prefixing moſe before them; but in thoſe | force away, or diſplace. 
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mich conſiſt of fewer ſyllables, it is form- 
by changing the ending or adding iſ to it. 
SUPE'RNAL, Adj. { ſupernus, Lat.] hav- 
Ip an _—_ poſition, Placed above. Re- 
ting to heavenly things. 
SUPERNA'TURAL, Adj. beyond or a. 
bve the powers of nature. 
SUPERNU'MERARY, Adj. [ ſupernu- 
raire, Fr. ] above a ſettled, ſited, neceſſaty, 
wal or a round number, 
No. XXIII. 


SU"PPLE, Adj. , Fr. ] pliant, flex- 
ible, eaſy to be — Bending without 
breaking. Yielding, oppoſed to obſtinate. 
Flattering or fawning, 

To SUPPLE, V. A. to make pliant 
flexible, or ſoft. Neuterly, to grow ſoft or 
lian. 
- SUPPLEMENT, S. [Fr. ſupplementumy 
Lat.] an addition to any thing to ſupply its 


detects, 3 
| 3 F | SUP- 


SUP 

SU'PPLEMENTAL, Adj. additional ; 
ſuch as may ſupply the place of what is loſt. 

SU'PPLIANT, Adj. [Fr. ] entreating, be- 
ſeeching or requeſting in an humble manner 

SU'PPLIANT, or SU'PPLICANT, 8. 
one that entreats with great ſubmiſlion, One 
that ſupplicates. 

To SUPPLICATT, V. N. [ ſupplicatus, 
Lat,] to petition, implore, or entreat in a 
very humble and ſubmiſſive manner, 
SUPPLICA/ (ION, S. [(Fr.] entreaty; a 
—— delivered in an humble manner. 

at part of divine worſhip wherein we 
hombly aſk for ſomething. 

To SUPPLY', V. A. | ſupplier, Fr.] to 
fill up any deficience ; to give, yield, or af- 
Ford ſomething wanted ; to relieve any want - 
To fill any vacancy, or ſerve inſtcad of; to 

ive or furniſh; to accommodate. 

SUPP.Y, S. relief of want. Cure of de- 
heiencies, 

To SUPPORT, V. A, [ ſupporter. Fr.] 
to ſuſtain, to bear, or prop up; to endure a- 
ny ching painful without being overcome; 
to prevent from faintiog ; to endure; to 
ſuſtai 1. 

SUPPO'RT, S. the act of ſuſlaining or 
keeping from falling. A prop. The neeeſ- 
faries of life. Maintainance A ſupply. 
 'SUPPO'RTABLE, Adj. tolerable, that 
can be endured. 

SUPPOSAL, S. imagination; belief. An 
imagination or poſition without proof. 

To SUPPO'SE, V. A. | ſuppeſer, Fr.] 
to lay down without proof; to advance by 
way of argument or illuſtration without 
maintaining the poſition; to admit without 
proof; to imagine or believe without exami- 
nation. To require or imply as pievious to 
itſelf. 

SUPPOSTTION, 8. * an hypotheſis, 
poſition or illuſtration laid down but not 

roved. Imagination yet unproved. 

$UPPOSITFTIOUS, Adj. [ ſuppoſitus, 
Lat.] not genuine; artfully ſubſtituted in 
the room of another. 

To SUPPRESS, V. A. [ ſupprefſus, Lat.] 
to crulh, over-puwer, ovcr-whelm, ſubdue 
or reduce from a ſtate of activity or commo- 
tion to one of tranquillity. To conceal, or 
keen in ; not to reveal. To ſeize on or 
hinder the publication of a book. 

To SU'PPURATE, v. A. { ſuppurer, Fr.] 
to generate pus or matter, To d geſt. 

SUPPUTA'TION, s. | ſupturo, Lat.] 
a reckoning, account, or calculation. 

SUPRA, in Compolition, ſigniſies above 
or before 

SUPRALA'PSARY, S. | ſupra and /ofþſus, 
Lat] before the fall of Sth : * 

SUPRE'MACY, S. the ſtate of having 
no ſuperior. Migheſt place; highcſt autho- 
vity. 
UPRE'ME, Adj. [ ſupremus, Lat.] high- 
eſt ; highelt in dignity, authority, or excel- 
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SUR 
lence. reme, is applied only to intellee 
tu] or political dignity, and ſuperior to that 

lace. 
- SUR, in Compoſition is borrowed fro 
the French, and ſignifies upon, or over an 


above. 
To SURCE/ASE, v. N. f ſur, and 0. 


umen 
prayers 


Fr.) to ſtop ; to ceaſe. To be at an end fd! 0, 
no longer in being, uſe, or in motion. — 
Ks 


SURCHARGE, S. [Fr.] 
a burden. 

SU'RCHA'RGE, V. A. [| ſurcharge 
Fr.] to overload ; to load with more than 
perſon or thing can bear. 

SU'RCINGLE, S. | ſur and cingulu 
Lat. ] a girth with which a burthen is boun; 
The band of a callock. 

SU'RCLE, S. | ſurculus, Lat.] a ſhoot 
a ſhort twig, or ſucker, 

SU'RE, Adj. | ſeure, Fr.] infallible 
certain; not ſubject either to fail or deceive 
Confident beyond doubt. Safe from dou 
or danger, Firm without decay or failure 
Tobe ſure; certainly. 

. — Adv. certainly; without doubt 
rmly. 

SURETISHIP, S. the ſtate or office 0 
one that is beund for another, The office 0 
a ſurety. 

SURETY, S. [ ſarete, Fr.] indubitabl- 
neſs; certainty or freedom from failure 
donbt, or miſtake, Support. Evidence 
Confirmation. Ratification. Security again 
loſs or danger. One that gives ſecurity tor 
another A bondſman. 

SU'RFACE, S. { fur and face, Fr.] the 
out ſide or ſuperſices. 

To SUA FEIT, V. A. to feed to ſatie 
ty of meat or drink, ſo as to occaſion ſicknel: 
Neuterly, to be fed to ſickneſs. 

SU'RFEIT, S. ſickneſs ariſing from feed 
ing to exceſs, ; 

SU'RGE, S. [from ſurge, Lat.] a fſwcll- 
ing wave. 

To SU'RGE, V. N. [ge, Lat.] to 
ſwell or roll in waves; to riſe Pia. 

SURGEON, 8. See CHIRURGEON 
of which it is a corruption, One who cute 
by manual operation. 

SURLY, Adj. ſour moroſe or ſilently 
angry. Rough; uncivil. 

To SURMUSE, v. A. [ fermiſer, Fr.] to 
ſuſpect; to imagine without certain know- 


too heay cricfied 


edge. ©, 
SURMI'SE, S. [Fr.] an imperſect notion ngfte 
or ſuſpicion, not ſupported by certain Knows 198 
ledge. | 
To SURMOU'NT, v. A. sse, 47 
Fr.] to riſe above. To conquer or overcome 108 
any enemy or difficulty, To ſurpaſs or cx- N. 
ceed. 10⁰ 
SU RNAME, S. { ſurnom, Fr.] the nam? 74 
which a perſon takes from his family. A188 1 
appcllatiox added to a perſon's chriſtia 7 g 


name. 
To 


SUR 


To SURPA'SS, V. A. | ſurpaſſer, Fr. ] to 
cell, exceed or go beyoud in excellence. 
SURPA'SSING, Part. excellent in a great 


egree. 

SURPLICE, S. [ ſurplis, Fr. ] the white 
ment worn by the clergy when they read 
ayers, or adminiſter the ſacrameut, 

SURPLUS, SURPLUSAGE, 8. [| ſur 
nd plus, Fr.] a ſupcraumerary part; what 
more or remains after uſe and neceſſity is 
Ltisfied. Overplus. 

SURPRISAL, SURPRISE, S. [ar- 
, Fr.] the act of taking unawares, or the 
ite of being taken unawarcs. A ſudden 

afuſion or perplexity, 

To SURPRISE, V. A. | ſurpris of ſu- 
endre, Fr.] to take or fall upon unexpett- 
ly. To aſtonilh by ſomething wonderful. 
lo confuſe by ſomething ſudden. 

SURPRISING, Part, Adj. wonderful; 
ziling ſudden wonder. : 

To SURRENDER, V. A. [ ſarrendre, 
F.] to yield ; to deliver up to another, Neu- 
ly, to yield or give up one's ſelf. 

SURRE'NDER, SURRENDRY, S. the 
of yielding, relagning, or giving. up, to 
dot her. x 

SURREPTITIOUS, Adj. [ ſurrepritius, 
Lat. ] done, acquired, or produced, by ſtealth 
fraud. Produced fraudulently. 

SURREPTI'TIOUSLY, Adv. fraudu- 
kly ; by ſtealth, 

To SURROGATE, V. A. f ſurrigatus, 
Lat.] ro delegate 3 to put into the place ot 
mother. 

SURROGATE, S. a delegate, a deputy 
one that officiates for another, 

To SURROUND, V. A. [ ſurrondre, 
Fr.] to encloſe, environ, or encompaſs on 
ul Ldes. 

SURRY, an Engliſh county, 36 miles in 
oth, 23 in breadth, and is bounded on 
be E. by Kent, on the S. by Suſſex, on the 
V. by Berkſhire, and on the N. by Middle- 
kx, It contains 34220 houſes, 205 322 in- 
abitants, 140 pariſhes, and 11 market 
was, and ſends 14 members to parliament. 

he air is generally good, wholeſome, and 
kmperate. But the (oil is different in diffe- 

at places, the middle being barren and full 
fheaths ; but in other parts the ſoil is ter- 
and good. The principal rivers are, the 
dames, the Way, the Mole, and the Wan- 
el. The principal towns are, Guilford and 
linaſton, the aſlizes beiag kept ſometimes at 

e place, and ſametimes at the other. 

SURTOUT, S. [Fr.] a largeeoat worn 
ver another. 

To SURVE'Y, V. A. { ſurvecir, old Fr.] 

overlook ; to overice, as one in authority. 
lo look into the ſtrength of buildings. Cne 
at meaſures land. 

SURVE'YOR, S. an overſcer; a ſuper- 

endant ; a meaſurer of land, 


To SURVIVE, v. N. [ fupervive, Lat.] 


| 


| 


SUS 
to live longer than another; to outlive; to 
remain alive. | 

SURVIVOR, S. one that outlives, or 
ſurvives another. 

SUSCE/PTIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] capable of 
admitting, or receiving any impreflion. 

SUSCI'PIENT, S. one who takes, admits, .. 
or receives. 

To SUSPE/CT, V. A. | ſuſpe@&vm, Lat.] 
to imagine ſomething that is not known, 
with a degree of fear and jealouſy, To ima- 
zine puilty or bad without proof. To hold _ 
as uncertain, Neuterly, to imagine a perton 
guilty without proof. 

To SUSPE/ND, v. A. [ ſuſpends, Lat.] to 
hang. To cauſe to hang by any thing. To 
make dependant upon. To interrupt or ſtop. 
To delay, or hinder from proceeding, To 
debar from the execution ot an office for a 
certain time. n 

SUSPE/NSE, S. [et. Fr.] uncer- 
tainty, The act of witholding the judg- 
ment, Privation or impediment for a time. 
A (top ia the midſt of two oppoſites. 

SUSPE'NSION, 8. [Fr.] the act of mak- 
ing to hang or depend on any thing. The 
aft of delaying. Interruption ; ccſſation. 
The act of witholding the judgment. The 


ate of a perſon who is deprived of the ex- 


erciſe of an office for time. 

SUSPUCION, S. | Fr. ſuſpicio, Lat. ] the act 
of ſuſpecting or imagining ill without proof. 

SUSPI"CIOUS, Adj. ¶ ſuſpicigfſus, Lat.] 
inclined to ſuſpect or imagine ill without 
proof; uſed in a bad ſenſe. Liable to ſuſpi- 
cion, or giving reaſon, to imagine ill. 

To SUSPFRE, V. N. | ju/piro, Lat.] to 
figh, to fetch breath deep, 

SUSSEX, an Engliſh county, 80 miles in 
length, 24 in breadth, and is bounded on 
the S. by the Britiſh channel, on the W. by 
Hampſhire, on the N. by Surry, and on the 
N. E. by Kent. It contains 21,540 houſes, 
129,240 inhabitants, 312 pariſhes, 19 mar- 
ket-towns, and ſends 20 members to parlia- 
ment, The air is often thick and foggy, 
and yet not unwholeſ me, unleſo it be in the 
low marſhy lands. The foil in the middle 
is rich and fruitful, which renders the roads 
deep and dirty in the winter, It is more 
woody towards Kent, and has ſeveral iron 
mines. The ſ-a-coaſt is high and chalky, 
being called the Downs, but the ſea-ſhore is 
full of banks of ſand and rocks. The chief 
rivers are the Arun, and the Rother, befides 
ſome ſmall ſtreams which fall into the ſea, 
Chicheſter is the capital town, 

To SUSTAIN, V. A. [ fouſtenir, Fr. 2 
tineo, Lat. } to bear, prop, hold up, or ſup- 
port. To keep from linking under evil. 


To help, relieve, or aſſiſt. To maintain or 
keep. To bear or endure without yielding. 
To tuffer, | 
SUSTAINABLE, Adv. that may be ſuſ- 
tained. 
3F 3 


SUS 


8 W A 
' SUSTE'NANCE, S. ſupport; mainte - 
nance; victuals. | 

SU TE, S. [ ſuit, Fr.] fort. © They are 
not one ſute. Hook. 

'SU'TLER, S. | ſcete/cr, Belg.] one who 
ſells proviſions in a camp. 

SU"TURE, S. | ſutura, Lat.] a manner 
of ſewing wounds; in Anatomy, a particu- 
lar articulation of bones wherein they lock 
into each other like the teeth of two ſaws. 

SWA'B, S. f abs, Swed.| a kind of 
mop uſed in cleaning floors. 

To SWA'B, V. A. [ ſewebban, Sax. ] to 
waſh floors with a mop. 

SWA'BBER, S. one who cleans the deck 
of a ſhip, 

To SWA'DDLE, V. A. [ fwedan, Sax.] 
to ſwathe, or bind in cloaths; generally 
uſed of binding infants. Figuratively, to 
beat or cudgel. 

SWAFFAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturdays, and three fairs, on 
May 13. for ſheep, cattle, and toys, and on 
July 21, and November 3. for cattle and 
toys. It is ſeated on a hill, and is a large 
well-built place, full of innsand ſhopkeepers, 
and is one of the beſt towns in the county. 
It has one large church, one Quakers meet- 
ing houſe, and about 300 good houſes ; and 


is 2 genteel place, but the ſtreets are not 


paved. It is 34 miles N. N. E. of New- 
market, and 94 N. E. of London, Lon. 
18. 25. lat. $2. 42. 

To SWA'G, V. N. [| fwpan, Sax. ] to 
lay heavy; to fink down by its weight. 


a multitude. A great body or number 
bees or other animals. 


SWE 


To SWA RM. V. N. | fwerarman, Say 
to riſe in a body and quit the hive, as be 
To appear in multitudes, To throng. T 
be over-crowded or over-run, To bree 
multitudes. 

SWA'RT, SWA'RTH, SWA'RTH) 
Adj. ¶ feoarts, Goth. ] blackiſh; dark, browr 
tawney, duſky. Gloomy or malignant, 

SWa'TH, S. | ſwade, Belg.] a line « 

aſs cut down, A continued quantity, 
band or fillet, 

To SWA'THE, V. A. | ſweden, Sax, 
bind with bands or rollers, as a child, 

To SWA'Y, V. A. [ ſchroeben, Teut.] 
move in the hend; to wield by the hand uit 
facility. To bias or direct more to one ſi 
than the other. To govern or rule; to it 
fluence. Neuterly, to hang heavy; to | 
drawn by weight. To have weight « 
influence. To govern; to bear rule. 

SWA'Y, S. the ſwing of a weapon. A 
thing moving with bulk and power. Pow 
rule, dominion. Influence, or direction. 

To SWE AR, V. N. ſpreter ſv», « 
ſroare, part, paſſ. ſworn, ſrverian, Sax. | 
call ſome ſuperior power to witneſs what 
perſon ſays. To declare or give in eviden 
on oath. To make uſe of the name of Gc 
profanely. Actively, to put to an oath, ' 
obteſt by an oath. To declare on oath, 

SWEA'RER, S. one who wantonly pri 
fanes the name of God. 

SWEAT, S. | fweat, Sax.] a ſenſib 


To SWA'GGER, V. N. [ fevadderen, 
Belg.] to make a noiſe ; to bully; to bluſ- 
ter, or be noiſily proud and inſolent. 

SWA'GGERER, S. a bluſlcrer; a bully; 
a noiſy inſolent perſon. 

SWA'IN, S. [ein, Sax. ] a young man. 
A country perſon or ſhepherd. 
ToSWA'LE, er SWEAL, V. A. [He- 
| fan, Sax. ] to melt; to waſle or blaze away. 

To SWA'LLOW, V. A. f fwrlgan, Sax.] 
to take down the throat. Figuratively, to 
receive without examination. To engroſs ; 
to abſorb or ſuck up; to devour ; to be loſt 
in any thing; to be given vp. 

S$WA'LLOW, S. the throat, Voracity. 

SWA'M, pieter of SWIM. 

SWA'MP, S. a bog; a fen; a marſh. 

SWA'N, $. [ Sax. ſuan, Dan.] a large 
water-fonl, with a long neck and remarkably 
white, Swans uſe their wings like ſails, 
whieh catch the wind, and arc thereby driven 
along the water. 

SWA'NSKIN, S. a kind of ſoft flannel, 
imitating the down of ſwans both in appear- 
ance and in warmth. 

SWA'P, Adv. [ad ſuipæ, 10.] haſtily; 
at once. 

To SWAP, V. A. fee SWOP, 

SWA'RE, preter of SWEAR, 

SWA'RM, S. { ſwwearm, Sax.] a crowd 


moiſture evacuated at the pores of anima 

Labour. Toil. © Evaporation of moiſture, 

To SWE'AT, V. N. to be moiſt on 

by heat, labour or medicines. Figur 

tively, to toil or labour hard. To emit moi 
ture. AQively, to emit as ſweat, 

SWEA'TY, Adj. moiſt with ſweat; li 
ble to ſweat. 

SWEDEN, is a large kingdom, in the 
part of Europe; bounded on the north 
Daniſh Lapland, and by the ocean, on 
S. by the Baltic Sea, and the gulph of Fi 
land, and on the W. by Norway, the Sour 
and the Catagate, being about 809 miles 
length, from N. to S. and 350 in breadt 
from E. to W. It is divided into proj 
Sweden, Gothland, Nordland, Finland, a 
Lapland. It was anciently called Scandin 
via, or at leaſt it is part of the country 
that name, We may eafily conceive ! 
the climate is not every where the ſame; | 
on the ſide of Muſcovy, the longeſt cay 
18 hours, 30 minutes; but further tower 
the N. and near the pole, there is but e 
day and one night throughout the Fear. 
the province in which Stockholm is ſeate 
the ſpring and autumn are ſcarce to be pe 
ceived, for the winter continues nine mont 
and the ſummer the remaining three. 


winter the cold is exceſſive, in ſum 


S WE 

the heat is almoſt in ſupportable, the air be- 
ing ſerene all that time. Notwithſtanding 
this, the Swedes live a long while ; and it is 
not uncommon to ſee ten people at the ſame 
table, whoſe ages make up 1000 years. 
Thoſe places that are fit for cultivation have 
ſcarce a foot of good earth, for below it is 
all gravel ; for which resſon they till the 
ground with a fingle ox, and one ſervant 
may readily manage the p!ough. For want 
of manure they burn their ſuperfluons wood, 
and ſtrew the aſhes on the ground, to render 
it fruitful : However, this praQtice has of 
late been forbid. All their rocks are quite 
covered with flowers in the ſummer time, 
and their gardens have plenty of fruits. I he 
trees are early in bloſſoming, becauſe the ſoil 


is fat and ſulphureous, which contributes 


greatly to the vegetation of plants; but yet 
the apples, pears, cherries, apricucts, melons, 
and grapes, have not ſo good a taſte as in 
the more ſouthern countries. Their domeſ- 
tic animals are horſes, cows, hogs, goats 
and ſheep. In the winter time fodder is fo 
ſcarce, that the inhabitants are forced to un- 


thatch their houſes, to feed their cattle. With 


repard to the wild beaſts, there are bears, 
wolves, foxes, wild cats, and ſquirrels. In 
winter the foxes and ſquirrels become prey, 
and the hares are as white as ſnow, There 


are alſo elks and rein- deer. They have ſe- 


veral ſorts of fouls, and partridges, wood 
cocks, and falcons, in great plenty, The 
ſilver mines are 200 yards in depth; and 
though they are rich, yet the ple who 
work them have ſcarce wherewith to ſubſiſt, 
when the king's duties are paid. The mines 
of copper ere exceeding good, and they get 
large quantities out of them every year, tho' 
not ſo much as formerly. Likewiſe the iron 
mines yield a great deal of iron, and they u- 
ſually exchange them for the commodities of 
foreign countries, The Swedes did not ap- 
ply to navigation till the year 1644, when 
their veſſels had liberty to paſs through the 
Sound, without paying any toll. The mer- 
chandizes which the Swedes ſupply foreigners 
with, are boards, gunpowder, leather, iron, 
copper, tallow, ſkins, pitch, roſin, maſts, 


and all ſorts of wooden utenſils; and on the 


contrary, they are obliged to purchaſe ſalt, 
brandy, wine, linen cloth, ſtuffs,” tobacco, 
ſugar, ſpice and paper. However, the trade 
has been greatly hut by the Ruſſians having 
ſeized Livonia, which was the granary of 
Sweden; and now, in ſcarce years, they are 
oblige d to purchaſe corn and proviſions of 
the Ruſſians with ready money. The inha- 
bitants are of a robuſt conſtitution, and are 
able to ſuſtain the hardeſt labour. They are 
much more poliſhed than what they were ; 
and they have ſeveral public ſchools and col- 
leges, where arts and ſciences are taught, 
Their houſes are generally of wood, and 


have vesy little art in their conſtruction, 


SWI 
The roofs are covered with turf, on which 
their goats go often to feed, There is no 
country in the world where the women do 
ſo much work ; for they till the ground, 
2 the corn, and row the boats on the 
ca. 

To SWEEP, V. A. , Sax.] to 
clean away with 79 o trail along 
the ground. To paſs over with celerity and 
force. Jo rub over, To ſtrike with a long 
ſtroke, Nevterly, to paſs with tumulr, vio- 
lence or ſwittneis. 
flowing train, To move with a long ſtroke. 

SWEET, S. the act of cleaning or ſweep- 
ing. The compaſs of any continued mo- 
tion, Violent deſtruction. I he ditection of 
any motion, 

SWEE'PINGS, 8. that which is ſwept 
away. 
SWE'EPSTAK?, S. one who wins all. 

SWEE'!r, Adj. [ ſevere, Sax | luſcious 
to the taſte, pleaſing to any of the ſenſes. 
Fragrant to the ſmell ; meledious to the ear; 
pleaſing to the ſight. Figuratively, charming, 
grateful or pleaſing. 

SWEE'TBREAD, S. the pagcreas of any 
animal, 

To SWEE'TEN, V. A. to makegſweet, 
mild, kind, leſs painful, more grateful, or 
more delicate. to palliate. 

SWEE'TENER, S. one that palliates ; 
that which tempers r 

SWEE'THEART, S. a ſuitor, or lover. 
F SWEE'TMEAT, S. fruits preſerved in 

ugar. 

To SWE'LL, V. N. [part. paſt, feroller : 
ſevellan, Sax. ] to grow bigger by extenſion of 

arts. To grow __ To tumify. To 
ook big; to be elated. To be exaſperated. 
To protuberate, AQtively, to cauſe a tu- 
mour. To aggravate, or heighten. To raiſe 
to arragance, 

SWE'LL, S. an increaſe of bulk. 

SWE'LLING, S. a morbid humour; a 
protuberance, | 

To SWE'LTER, V. N. to be made un- 
eaſy with heat. Actively, to parch or dry 
with heat. 

SWE'LTRY, Adj. ſuffocating with heat. 

SWE'PT, participle and preter of SWEEP. 

To SWERVE, V. N. ¶ frerven, Sax. 
to wander; to deviate; to rove. To depart 
2 reaſon, cuſtom or duty. To ply or 
bend. . 

SWIFT, Adj. [Sax ] moving far in a 
ſhort time. Quick ; ready; fleet; vimble 
ſpeedy. 

SWIFT, (Dr. JoxAT AAN) ſon of Mr. 
Jonathan Swift, and Mrs. Abigail Erick, 
born in Dublin, November 30, 1667. Soon 
after his birth, his nurſe, having occaſion to 
come to England, out of a nurſe's fondneſs 
for the child at her hreaſt, conveyed him ca 
ſhip-board without the knowledge of his 
mother or other relations, and kept him with 


To paſs with pomp ora 
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ver at Whitehaven, in Cumberland, for three- 


years. This circumRance occaſioned many 
to ſuppoſe him an Eng iſhmau; and from the 
friendſhip ſhewed afterwards to his mother 
and him by Sir William Temple, that he 
was Sir William's natural ſon; but both 
theſe ſuggeſtions are equally deſtitute of 
truth ; for Sir William Temple, being em- 
ployed in a public capacity abroad from the 


year 1665 to 1690, could not poflibly have 


any criminal converſe with his mother till 
fome years after his birth. At ſix years of 
age he was put to Kilkenny ſchool by his 
uncle, Mr. Godwin Swift (who, upon his 
father's death, whoſe chiet income ceaſed 
with himſelf, voluntarily became his and the 
other childrens guardian) and about eight 
* afrerwards was entered a ſtudent of 
rinity College, Dublin. His principal ſtu- 
dcs here were hiſtory and poctry, in which 
be made great progreſs ; but ſo little applica- 
tion did he give to all other branches of 
ſcience, that when he appearcd as candidate 
for bachelor of arts, he was at firſt ſer aſide 
on account of inſufficiency, and. even at laſt 
obtained his admiſſion /peciali gratis, This 
treatment he reſented fo much, that he te- 
ſolved te leave Ireland and purſue his ſtudics 
at Oxtord ; but in order to this, he was ob- 
"Fed to produce the teſtimenium of his de- 
gree ; and the expreſñion ſpeciait pratia being 
p-culiar to Dublin univerſity, the members 
at Oxford concluded it fignified a degree 
conferred in reward of extraordinary di- 
tizence and learning, and therefore he was 
immediately admitted, and 
Hart-ha!l, now Haitfort College, where he 
conſtantly reſided till he took his degtce of 
maſter of arts, in 1691, Swift's guardian 
dying in 1688, Sir William Temple, whoſe 
key was related to Swift's mother, generouſly 
ſupported him at Oxfprd 5; and upon hi 
quitting the univerſity, took him to reſide 
with him as his dome ſie companion, Here 
Swift had opportunities canverſing with 
king William, who frequently viſired Sir 
William Temple, and that prince offered to 
make him a captain of horſe, which he re- 
fuſcd, being determined to take orders. 


ja purſuance of this reſolution, he went to 


Ireland, and by the recommendation of Sir 
William Temple to lord Capel, then lord 
deputy, he obtained a prebend of 1091 a 
year ; but that income being inſufficient, and 
the diſtance of the mctropolis depriving him 
of that converſation and ſociety in which he 
delighted, he reſrgned his prepend in favour 
of a friend, and returned to Sheane in Eng- 
land to Sir William Temple, with whom he 
hved as a companion and friend till Sir Wil- 
Ham's death; who, beſides a legacy, left to 
him the care of publiſhing his poſthumous 
works. Upon the death of Sir William, 
Swift came to London, and took the earlieſt 
oppotupity of reminding king William, by 


entered of 
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petition of a promiſe that prinee had made 
to Sir William Temple, that Mr. Swift ſhould 
have the firſt vacancy that happened among 
the prebends of Weſtminſter or Canterbury; 
but that petition had no effect; and, after 
a long and truitleſs attendance at Whitehall, 
Swift's honour, or rather pride, not brook- 
ing ſo long a ſtate of ſervility and contempt, 
he emÞ-aced an offer made him by the eat 
of Berkley, then appointed one of the lords 
juſtices, to attend him as his chaplain and 
private ſecretary to Ireland, But one Buſh, 
another of lord Berkley's attendants, ſoon 
after their arrival iv Dublin, by his inftnus- 
tions, ſupplanied b:m in the office of ſe- 
cretary. However, during the goverment 
of the earls of Berkley and Galway, who 
were jointly lords juſtices of Ireland, the 
livings of Laracor and Rathbeggan, worth 
together about 2601. a year, where beſ- 
towed upon Mr, Swift, the only church 
preferments he enjoyed till he was appoint- 
ed dean of St. Patrick's in 1713. In 1710 
Swift took his doctor's degree, and king 
William dying towards the latter end of that 
year, on the acceſſion of queen Anne, the 
doctor came into England; and as the mi- 
niſters of that reign were great patrons vt 
learning and Tearned men, the doctor was 
ſoon admitted inte their friendſhip, particu- 
larly the carl of Oxford, in the defence of 
whoſe adminiſtration he wrote many pamph- 
lets, poems, and weekly papers, fraught with. 
the keeneſt ſatire, In 1eturn for theſe ſer- 
vices, the doctor flattered himſelr the place 
of hiſtoriographer was reſerved for him; but 
Ve remained without preterment till he was 
made dean of St. Patrick's; and at firſt he 
had little 1caſun io be pleaſed with his pro- 
motion; for on his arrival in Ireland to take 
poſſeſſion of his deanry, he found the violence 
of party re ging to a high depree in that Kiny- 
dom; the comron people had been taught 
to look upon him as a jacobite; and ſuch 
was their dcteſtation ot him as to throw ſtones 
at him as he paſſed the ſtreets ; the chapter 
of St. Patricks, like the reſt of the king: om, 
received him with reluctance, and thwarted 
him in every thing he propoſed ; he was 
avo'ded as a peſtilence, oppoſed as an invader, 
an? pointed out as an enemy to his country. A 
man of fewer abilities, and lef+ firmneſs would 
have ſunk under ſuch violent outrages and op- 
poſitton; but he had addrefs and refolution to 
ſurmount them; to reduce his brethreu ihe 
cl: rgy to reaſon andobedience, and, by a Zca- 
lovs attachment to the interef! of his Country, 
to become the darling of the people; and in 
this happy ſituation he lived many years, be- 


ing conſulted on all points relating to dome- 
ſtic policy in general, and to the trade of 
Ireland in paiticular, till the year 1936, 
when he was ſeized with a violent giddineſs, 
w hich in a few years gradually ceprived him 
of his reaſon, at laſt ſunk him into a ET 
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leſs ideot, and about the latter end of Oco- 
ber 174 $ put a period to his life. Few men 
have had a greater ſhare of humour than the 
doctor, which he could not reſt:ain, even 
upon the moſt trivial occaſions ; but from 
his works, which are univerſally read, the 
reader will be better able to judge of him. 

To SWG, v. N. [ fwiga, III.] to drink 
by large draughts. 

To SWPULL, v. A. | feilgan, Sax.] to 
drink in a luxurious and groſs manner; to 
inebriate. To waſh or drench. 

$WTLL, S. immoderate drinking. 

To SWV'M, v. N. [preter ſroam, ſevom, or 
ſwum ; ſwymman, Sax. to float on the top 
of the water without Faking. To be con- 
veyed by the ſtream. To move progreſſively 
ia the water by the action of the limbs. To 
be floated. To flow in any thing. To be 
dizzy in the head. Te glide or flow with 
ſmooth motion, 

SWINE, S. „, Sax. ] a hog or pig. 

To SWFN CK to 2 a l 
is ſuſpended move backwards and forwards. 
To whirl round in the.air, To move looſe- 
ly on a ſtring, on, 

SWI'NG, S. the motion of any thing 
hanging looſe. A line wh-reon, any thing 
hangs looſe. The influence or force of a 
body put into motion, Courſe, liberty, 
unreſtained, tendency. 

To SWI'NGE, V. A. [ winger, Sax, ] 
to whip, or punich with a laſh, To baſti- 
nade, 

SWUNGING, Adj. great or huge, 

SWITCH, S. a flexible twig. 

To SWITCH, v. to laſh with a ſwitch. 
To jerk with a ſevitch, 
SWITZERLAND, or S WISSERLAND, 
2 large country of Europe, bounded on the 
E by the Tirol, on the W. by the Franche 
Compte, on the N. by Suntgaw, the Black 


Foreſt, and a part of Swabia, on the 8. by! p 


Savoy, the Milaneſe, and the provinces of 
Bergamaſco and Breſſiano. It is about 225 


SYL 


if it were poſſible for .a wan to travel fro 

one to the other, his journey would be abo 

509 miles. There are four paſſages over 
them to go into Italy from Swiſſerland z che 
firſt of which is beyond the lake of Geneva, 
over Mount Cenis, which leads to Savoy ; 
the ſecond begins in the country of the Gri- 
ſons, and croſles Mount St. Bernard, leading 
to the valley of Aoft, which belongs to Pied- 
mont; the third begins in the couatry of 
the Gtiſons, crolles Mount Simpelberg, and 
leads to the dutchy of Milan ; the fourth 
crolſes Mount St. Gothard, and the baili- 


neſe, The principal lakes are thoſe of Con- 
ſtance, Geneva, Lucern, Zurich, and Neuf- 
Chatel, The moſt conſiderable rivers are 
the Rhine, the Rhone, the Aar, the Rucs, 
and the Inn. The principal riches of Jwiſ- 
ſerland conſiſt of excellent paſtures, in which 
they breed and fatten their cattle, The in- 
habifants are all ſong robuſt men, for 
which reaſon they are generally choſen by 
ſeveral nations for the military ſervice, an 
even the - pope has his Swiſs guards, The 
women are tolerably handſome, have 
many good qualities, and are in general 
very induſtrious, The peaſants retain their 
old manner of dreſs, ate content to live 
upon milk, butter, and cheeſe ; und there 
are ſome of the mountainsers who never 
have any bread, 

SWIVEL, S. ſomething fixed in ſome- 
thing elſe ſo as to turn round. 

SWO'LLEN, or SWO'LN, part. paſſiv 
of SWELL. 
SWO'M, preter of SWIM. 
To SWOO'N, V. N. [| aftounan, Sax.] 
to faint ; to ſuffer a ſuſpenſion of thought 
and ſen lation. To fall into a fit. 
SWOON. S. , Sax. ] a fainting fit. 
To SWOQY'P, V. A. to dart at once ou its 


o prey upon, 
To SWO'P, V. A. to exchange. To give 
one thing in exchange for another. 


miles in length, and 83 in breadth, being 
leparared from the adjacent countries by 
high mountains, moſt of which are covered 
with ſnow. Theie are a great number of 
lakes aud rivers, and ſome very fertile plains, 
which plentifully afford the neceſſaries of life. 
Swillerland is divided into 13 cantens, with. 
out comprehending their allies, namely, 
Lucern, Uri, Switz, Underwald, Zug, Fri- 
burg, Soleure, which are Catholics. The 
Proteſtant cantons are Zu ich, Bern, Baſle, | 
and Schaffhauſen. Glaris and Appenzell 
contain both religions. All theſe cantons 
are ſo many republics ; agd it was the can- 
tons of Switz, Uri, and Underwald, which 
begun to throw off the Auſtrian yoke in 
1398, The mountains of Swiſlerland, com- 
monly called the Ales, are a long chain ot 
mountains, which begin at the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and extend to the Adiiatic z and 


SWO'RD, S. | ſweord, Sax.} a weapon 
having a ſharp point, worn by the fide and 
uſed in combats hand to hand. Deſtruction 
by war. Vengeance. An emblem of juſ- 
tice, or authority. 

SY'COPHHANT, S. [ouzepar'nc, Gr.] a 
parabte'; a flatterer, 

SYLLA'/BIC, or SYLLABICAL, Adj. re- 
lating to, or conſiſting of, ſyllables, 

SY'LLABLE, S. [reach Gt. ] a part of 
a word conſiſting of one or more letters 
pronounced tog:ther, or by one arxticula- 
tion. 

SYLLA'BUB, S. milk and acids mised :9- 
gether, | 

SY'LLABUS, S. [#:Mats, Gr.] n ab- 
ſtract. A compendium containing the ſub- 
ſtance or heads ofa diſcourſe, or. cov: c of tec 
tares. 

SY'LELOGISM, S. [Gr.] an aygument 


5 em. 


wieks of Italy, and terminates in the Mila- 
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eempoſed of three propoſit ions, the conclu- 
fron of which neceſſarily follows from the two 
emiſes. 
To SY'LLOGISE, V. N. to reaſon by 
ſyllogiſm. Tap 
OP N, Adj. [rather SILV AN] woody 


ae 

SY'MBOL, S. [ ſymbole, Fr. ] an abſtratt ; 
a compendium. A type or that which com- 
5 in its figure à repreſentation of 

mething elſe. | 

SY/!MBOLICAL, Adj. typical; expreſſing 


by ſigne. 

SYMMETRIST, S. a perſon very obſcr- 
vant of proportion, 

SYMMECRY, S. [ ſymmetric, Fr.] pro- 
portion; harmony of parts; adaption of 
parts to each other. 

SYMPATHETIC, or SYMPATHE- 
TICAL, Adj. aſſected with what happens to 
another ; having mutual ſenſation. 

To SYMPATHYZE, V. A. { /[ympatiſer, 
Fr.] to feel with another, followed by with. 
To feel mutually. 

SY!MPATHY, S. . ſympatbie, Fr.] fellow 
feeling: mutual ſenſibility. The quality of 
being affected with the calamities, pains, or 
joys of another. 

SYMPHOYNIOUS, Adj. [ ſyripbony] a- 

ing in ſound. Harmonious, 

SY'MPHONY, S. [ /ymphbonie, Fr.] a 
conſonance of ſeverel ſounds weetlter on the 
ear. 

SY'MPTOM, S. [ ſprmptome, Fr.] ſome- 
thing happening concurrently with ſome- 
thing elſe, A ſign, token or an aſſemblage 
of appearances in a diſeaſe, which points 
out or ſhews its quality or nature. 

SYNAGOGUE, S. [ Fr. -w2y»ys;, Gr.] 
an aſſembly of Jews. The place where the 

ews uſed to aſſemble to worlhip. 

To SYNDVCATE, v. N. to paſs judg- 
ment on : to cen{ure. 

S Noob, S. ſ yd, Fr.] an aſſembly of 
eceleſiaſtics. The conjunction of the hea- 
venly bodies. a 

SYNO'NIMA, S. [Lat. ] names, terms, 
or words which fignify the ſame thing, 


SYNONIMOUS, Adj. | /ynorin:, Fr.) ſh 


exprefling the ſame thing or idea by different 
words. 

SYNO'PSIS, S. [Gr.] a general view. 
All the parts brought under one point of 
View. 

SY'NTAY, S. [ ſvntaxis, Cr. ] a ſyſtem. 
A number of things joined together. That 
part of the grammar which ſhews the con- 
Aruttion of words, . 

SYNTHESIS, S. Pr.) 

SYNTHETIC, Ac} [&:r5ewhog, Ge.) 
joining together. Compounding... The 
SYNTHETIC m7þgd is that which begins 
with the parts and leads to the knowledge of 
the whole. 


SY'PHON, S. fee SIL ON. 


the aQ af joining. 


TAB T 
ny 
| SY'RINGE, S. [ovgo?, Gr.] a pipe; a . 
tube; or inſtrument through which any Wnedi 
thing is ſquirted. ten C 
To SYRINGE, V. A. to ſpout or wah T 
a ſyringe. deate 
\ SY'RTIS, [Lat.] a quickſand. A bog. a pip 
SY'STEM, S. teme, Fr. curnua, Or.] Te 
a combination or complexure of many things Wy tr 
operating together. A ſcheme which reduces 17 
many things to a regular dependence, The N ubor 
whole of any doctrine, whoſe ſever: parts To 
are bound together, follow, or depend on Wble 
each other. A ſcheme which unites mary W TA 
things in order, plied : 
SYSTEMA'TIC, orSYSTEMA'TICAL, TA 
Adj. regular; according to ſome ſyſtem, Whit, 
Methodical. ; To 
SYSTE'MATICALLY, Adv, in the to an) 
manner of a ſyſtem, gether 
SY'STOLE, S. [Gr.] the contraction of TA 
the heart. In Grammar, the act of ſhorten» MWivrnir 
ing a long ſylJable, hold « 
- a TA 
Weapa 
. TA 
Furnit1 
A conſonant, and the nineteenth let- Fr.] r 
ter of the alphabet; at the begin- Meir mar 
ning and end of words it has al- TA“ 
ways the ſame ſound ; before all vowels, er- Ile fiel 
ceptiag the I, it is ſounded ſomething like MW Ta“ 
D, but betore the I, when followed by ano- Wind pol. 
ther vowel, has the ſound of 8, as mtion ; Wk fro 
— when $ precedes it, it retains its original MW TA. 
ard ſound, as in greſtisn, or chriſtian. goth 
TA'BBY, S. [tabi babino, Ital, tabir, Fr.] Nrarkab 
a kind ot waved ſilk. vente. 
TA BBV, Adj. brinded, brindled, or va- W Ta'c 
ried with ſome other colour. d of 
TA'BEARD, TAB/ERD, S. [rabard, Fr.] Een ar 
a long gown; a herald's coat, To 1 
TA'BERDER, S. one who wears a long ri; to 
gown ; at Oxford, a ſervitor of Queen's Wang on 
College, Tar 
TA'BERNACLE, S. Fr. tabernaculum, zl, 0.) 
Lat.] a temporary or caſual habitation, or Wn anim; 
dwelling. A faced place, or place of wor- Wiing h. 
ip. | ſtronot 
To TA/BERNACLE, V.N. to enſhrine, le ray 
or houſe, ; the di 
_ TA'BID, Adj. did, Fr.] waſted of Wilis to 
reduced by difeate conſumptwe. TAI I 
TA'BLE, S. [Fr. 7av».z, Lat.] any flat oed to 
ſurface, A horizontal board fupported by W TAI 
feet and uſed — Perſons ſetting and Nuſneſe ; 
partaking of an entertainment. Fare or en- To r 
tertainment, s, © he keeps a good rable.” Whbue ot 
A ſurface on which any thing is written ot Willy: to 
engraved, A picture. The palm of the ily, to 
hend. Dravghts, Je turn the tablet, to Ml TAIN 
change condition, corrupt 
To TA'BLE, v. N, to board at another's No. 


toble. Actively, to make a catalogue, ot 


ſet down, 
TA- 


TAJ 


TA'BLE-BOOK, S a book on which 
my thing is wrote without ink. 

TABLE T, S. a ſmall even ſurface, A 
medicine in a ſquare form, A ſurface writ- 
ten or painted on. ? 

TA'BOR, S. [rabour, Fr.] a ſmall drum 
beaten with one ſtick, and accompanied wich 


a pipe. 

'To TA'BOR, V. N. ſrabourer, old Fr 
to ſtrike-liphrly and often. 

TABOURINE, TABRET, 8. [Fr.] 
tabor. A ſmall drum. 

To TA'BULATE, V. A. to reduce to a 
table or ſynopſis. 

TACIT, Adj. [racirus, Lu. ] filent ; im- 
plied but not expreſled in words. 

TACITU/RNITY, S. | raciturnite, Fr.] 
kabitual ſilence. 

To TA'CK, V. A. [tacher, Fr.] to faſten 
to any thing, To join, unite, or ſtick to- 
gether, To turn a ſhip, 

TA'CK, 8. a ſmall nail. The act of 
turning ſhips at ſea. Te held tack, to laſt, to 
bold out, | 

TACKLE, S. [racel, Brit.] an arrow. 
Weapons of action. 7 he ropes of a ſaip. 

TA'CKLING, S. furniture” of a maſt. 
Furniture or inſtruments for ſport or aQtion, 

TA'CTIC, TA'CTICAL, Adj. | raFique, 
Fr.] relating to the art of war, or ranging 
vr marſhalling an army. 

TA'CTICS, S. the art of ranging men in 
the field of battle. 

TA'DPOLE, S. [from tad, Sax. a toad, 
ind po/a, Sax. a young one] a young ſhape- 
leſs frog or toad, 

TA'FFICA, S. [tafferzs, Fr.] a kind of 
noth, ſilken mariutaQture, having a re- 
darkable gloſſy ſurface, and ſuppoſed to be 
Invented at Lyons in France, 

TA'G, 8. a point of metal put to the 
dof a ſtring or L.ce. Any thing paltry, 
mean and worthleſs. . 

To TA'G, V. A. to fit any thing at the 
1d; to put metal to the end of a lance ; to 
dung one thing to another; to join. 

TAFL, S. | tage, Goth. the hair, tægl, Sax. 
zl, Iſl.] the long ſubſtance which terminates 
2 animal from behind; the lower part. Any 
ling hanging down; the hinder part. In 
tronomy, the deſcending node of a planet; 

le rays which dart from a comet oppoſite 


„is to run away; to fly. 

TATLLE, S. In Law, a limited fee, op- 
ſed to à fee (imple. | 
TATLOR, S. {zailleur, Fr.] one whoſe 
lneſs is to make cluaths. 

To TAVUNT, V. A. ſraindre, Fr.] to 
nbue or impregnate wth any thing; to 
y; to Rain ; to infect or corrupt. Neu- 
ly, to be intected; to be touched. 
TAINT, S. [reinte, Fr.] a tiacture, ſlain, 


dthe direction in which it moves. To turn] 


TAL 
tory, a ſpider of a fed colour, and exceeding 
(mall 


To TA'KE, V. A. {preter ten, part. paſl, 
taken, ſometimes took] to recrive what is of- 
fered ; to ſeize what is not given © to tech 
by ſurprize ; to ſnatch, lay hold on, or ſeize 3 
ty make priſoner; to captive def ght, or 
engage with p'eaſure; t receive with good 
or ill will; to underftand in any pa-ticu- 
lar ſenſe ; to uſe or employ; to prefer or 
chooſe hefore another. 
followed by word, ©* I'll rake your word;“ 
to receive into the mind, to ſup oſe, or ima» 
gine, followed by it. I tale it in this feniez® 
to hire, followed by houſe. Uſed with away 
to deprive of; to ſet aſide, or remove. U. 
with cave, to be careful, cautious, ſolicitaus 
for, or ſuperintend. Followed by curſe, to 
have recourſe to as a means. To take detun, 
to cruſh, reduce, or ſuppreſs; to ſwallaw, 
Followed by fem, to derogate, or dettact; 
to deprive of. Te take herd, to be cautious, 
Uſed with in, to compriſe, comprehend, ad- 
mit, win, receive, or impoſe upon. Foll,w- 
ed by cath, to ſwear. To take off, to inval'- 
date, deſtroy, withhold, withdraw. ſwallow, 
purchaſe, copy, find place for, or kill Uſed 
with part, to ſhare, or participate. To tale 
place, to prevail, or have effect. Tor he up, 
to borrow upon credit or intereſt, applied to 
money; to engage with ; To anſwer hy re- 
proving z to begin where another left off; 
to lift; to occupy the whole of any ſpace z 
to accommodate, or adjuſt; to compriſe, of 
contain; to adopt, to collect. To take upon, 
to appropriate ; to admit to be imputed to; 
to claim authority. Neuterly, to pleaſe. or 
be approved of; to have its intended, or 
natural effects. To catch; “ to rake cold.” 
Uſed with after, to learn of, reſemble, or 
imitate, Uſed with in, to incloſe, leſſen, 
contract, cheat. To take in hard, to under- 
take, Followed by netice, to obſerve. Uſed 
with on, to be vio en'ly affected with ſorrow, 
or ſickneſs. To take to, to apply to, or te 
fond off; to betake or have recourſe to. . T5 
take vp with, to be contented, or ſatisfied ; 
to lodge or dwell ; followed by with, to 
pleaſe, * Lord North cakes with his Ma- 
jeſty.“ | 
: TAKEN, participle paſſ. of Taxs. 
TAKING, S. ſeizure, or diſtreſs. 
TA'LE, S. from 7ellzn, Sax.] a ſtory, a 
narcative, generally applied to a lhort natra- 
tive. A natrative delivered by words. A 
number reckoned A numeral account. A 
reckoning. Diſelofure of any thing ſecret. 
T 4'LE BEARER, S. a perſon who gives 
intelligence through oſñeiouſneſs or mal:ci- 
ouſneſs. 

T-'LENT, S. ſ[ra/entum, Lat,] a weight, 

or ſum of money, d ffering according to dif- 

ferent n tions and ages. A faculty, power, 

or gift of nature. Quality, or gift of nature. 
3 


corruption. Infection. In Natural Hiſ- 
No. XX1V. 


TAL1S- 


To comply with, 
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T AN 


TALISMAN, S. a magical character. 

To TA'LK, V. N. [Craclen, Belg.] to con- 
verſe. To ſpeak fluently. To ſpeak im- 
pertinently. To ſpeak reaſon or confer 
with another, 

TA'LK, S. [rolkoowani, Ruſſ.] familiar 
ſpeech ; oral converſation, Rumour, The 
ſubject of converſation. A conference. 

TA'LKEATIVE, Adj. foll of prate; lo- 
quacious; much given to talking. 

TA'LL, Adj. Cra, Brit.] high in ſta- 
ture; Jofty ; high, Sturdy, 

TALLOW, S. [age, Dan. ] the greaſe or 
fat of animals, uſed in making candles, 

TALLY, S. [from railler, Fr.) a flick 
notched or cut ; to tally or range with ano- 
ther, and uſed to keep accounts by, Any 
thing made to ſuit or fit another. 

'To TA'LLY, V.N. to fit, ſvit, or cut 
out to reſemble any thing. Neuterly, to be, 
fitted; to be ſuitable ; to conform. 

TA'LMUD, THA/LMUD, S. the book 
containing the Jewiſh traditions and rabbi- 
nic- l explanations and conſtitutions of the 


W. 
- TA'LLNESS, S. height of ſtature. 
TA'LON, S. [Fr.] the claw of a bird of 


rey. 
4 TA'ME, Adj. Sat racm, Beleg. ] domeſ- 
tic, gentle of ditpoſition, oppoſed to wild. 
Cruſhed, Subdued. Pejeded. Spiritiefs 
or heartleſs. 

To FA'ME, V. N. [remean, Sax.] to re- 
duce from wildneſs to a gentle diſpoſition. 
To ſubdoe, depreſs, or conquer, 
 TAN/NEIN, S. he ſtopple of a great gun. 
_ TA'MENESS, S. the quality of 
tame; timidity; want of ſpirits. 

To TA'MPLUR, V. A. to be buſy or offi- 
cious in the uſe of medicines. To /meddle, 
have to do with without knowledge er neceſ- 
fity. To deal, To practice with or en- 
deavour to feduce. 
To TAN, V. A. tannen, Belg. and 
Fr.] to impregnated or imbue leather witl, 
bark. To make brown by heat. 

"TANG, *S. (tanghe, Belg] a ſtrong 
taſte left in the mouth, A teliſh or taſte. 
'Sound. Tone. : 

TANGENT, S. a right line perpendi- 
cularly raiſed on the extremity of a radius. 

TAN'GIBLE, Adj. [targes, Lat.] to be 

erceived hy the touch, 

TA/NGIBILLTY, 8. a being tangi- 
ble. 

TANK, 8 ſrangue, Fr.] a lirge ciſtern or 
baſon. : | 

TA'NKARD..S. ſrangquaer?, Fr.] a drink- 
ing vellel with a cover. 

To TA\NTALUIZE, V. A. [from Tan 
talus, who wis coynde mned (o ſta:zve and die 
with cherſt in the miJit of Fruits and water 
which he could nat touch | to torment yy he 
ſhew of pleaſures which cannot be reached, 


ing | 


TAR 


| TANTAMOUNT, 5. [Fr.] of equal 
value. An equivalent; to the fame pur- 
poſe, 

To TA'P, V. A. [ropper, Fr.] to touch 


gently. To broach a veſſel. 

TA'P, S. a gentle blow. A pipe through 
which the liquor from a veſſel is let out. 

TAPE, 8. 17 an, Sax. ] linen woven in 
narrow lips for fillets or bands. 
| TA'PER, [ Sax. ] a wax candle. A light, 

TAPER, Adj. pyramidal ; growing 
gradually narrow from the bottom to the 
top, Conical, ſlender. 

To TA'PER, V.N. to grow ſmaller, 

TAPESTRY, S. [rapifrie, Fr,] cloth 
woven with forms of human creatures, 
beafts, Fc. uſed for hangings and carpets. 

TA'PSTER, S. one who draws beer at a 
public houſe, | 

TA'R, S. rare, Sax.] liquid pitch; the 
turpentine of the fir-tree, Figuratively, 
ſailor. A ſeaman. 

To TAR, V. A. to ſmear with tar 
To teaze or provoke. 

TARA'NTULA, S. [Ital. tarantule, Fr. 
a kind of ſpider common in Italy, whoſe 
bite is to be cured only by muſic, 

TA'RDY, Adj. [rardif, Fr.] flow, not 
ſwift, applied to motion. Slugyiſh ; dil: 
tory. Unwary, Offending. Criminal, 

TA'RE, S. [teeren, Belg.] a weed growins 
among corn. 

TA'RE, Adj [Fr.] a mercantile word fo 
the weight of any commodity. An allows 
ance made for weight of the box, cheſt, C. 
in which any commodity is contained, 

TA'RE, preter of TEAR. 

TARGE, or TARGET, S. [ rarge, Ital. 
a kind of buckler worn for defence on t!:4 
left arm. 

TA'RGUM, S. [LA, Heb.] a par: 
pliraſe on the five books of Moſes, writce 
ia the Chaldee language. 

To TA'RNISH, V. A. ternir, Fr.] tt 
ſully, foil, or di miniſn brightneſs, Activelj 
to loſe brightneſs. 

TARPA'WLING, S8. a hempen clot! 
ſmeared or covered with tar. A ſailor. 

TA'RRIER, 8. ſterre, Fr. the earth 
whence it ſhould be written rrier] a (mil 
dog uſed in hunting a fox or otter in the! 
holes. One who ſtays or tarries. 

To TA'RRY, V. N. ra. Run. TM 
Heb.] to continue in a place To ſtay. ! 
delay or be long in coming. Actively, t 
expect or wait for. 

TA'RI, Adj. teart, Sax ] f ur, acid, © 
(harp of taſte; keen, ſevere, ſharp. 

TART, S. [carte, tzurte, Fr.] a ſmall p 
mode of fruit, 

ARI ANE, S. ſrartava, Ital.] a vell 
vich only one maſt dea three-cornered (. 
uſed much in the Mediterranean. 


TA'RTAR, S. {rertare, Fr.] 1 


T AV 


white or reddiſh ſubſcance, like a hard ſtone, | 


which ſticks to wine caſks, Hell. | 

TARTA'REAN, Adj. [tartarus, Lat.) 
helliſh. 

TA'SEL, S. a kind of hawk. 

TA'SK, S. (rache, Fr.] ſomething which 
is to be done by the order of another, An 
employment or buſineſs. To tale to TAsk, 
is, to reprove, reprimand, or cenſure, 

To i ASK, V. A. (raſcu, Brit.] to order 
ſomething to be dune by a certain time. 

TA'SEL, S. [rofſe, Fr.] an ornamental 
bunch of ſilk or glittering ſubſtance hang- 
mg the end of a ſtring, at the corners of 
pillows, &c. 

TA'SSES, S. armour for the thighs. 

To TA'STE, V. A. [ raſter, Fr. | to diſtin- 
gviſh by the palate. To try by the mouth. 
To eat in ſmall quantities, To feel or have 
a perception of. Neuterly, to try by the 
mouth ; to diſtinguiſh the mind. To 
reliſh or approve, To Have a ſmack. To 
try the rehih of any thing. To have percep- 
tion; to enjoy ſparingly, To convey to the 
organs of taſte ; to affect the organs of taſte. 
To take enjoyment. 


T'EA 


has two alms-houſes, and ſends two mem- 
hers to parliament. It is 42 miles W. by S. 

Exeter, and 200 miles W. by S. of London · 
It alſo gives the title of earl to the eldeſt fon 
of the duke of Bedford. Lon. 39. 9. lat. 


50. 37. 

To TA'UNT,' v. A. franſer, Fr.] to re- 
proach, revile, inſult or treat with inſolent 
contumely and upbraidiog. 5 

TAUNT, S. an infuit or ſcoff, A re- 
proach, 

TAUNTOY, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
with two markets, on Wedneſdays and Sa- 
turdays; and two fairs, on July-17 for bul- 
locks and horſes, and on July 7 for three 
days ; the firſt for bullocks and horſes and 
the other two tor pedlars ware, and ſucet- 
meats. It is pleaſantly ſeated on the river 
Tone or Thene, among meadows; and the 
river is navigable tor barges within three 
miles of the town, where there is a hand- 
ſome bridge; and it once had a caſtle, now 
in ruins, It is a handſome, neat, well- 
built place, with ſpacious ſircets and two 
pariſh churches ; and it has ſeveral large 
woollen manufaQtories. It is reckoned the 


TA'STE, S. guſtation. The act of try- 
ing by the mouth. The ſenſe by which | 
the reliſh of any thing is received on the 
palate, Figuratively, diſcernment or telith, 


beſt town in the county, and ſends tuo 


members to parhament, It is 47 miles $, 
W. of Briſtol, 41 N. E. of Exeter, and 148 
W. by S. of London. Lon. 14. 25. lat. 


applied to the mind. An eſlay on trial. A}g1. 6. 


ſmall portion given as a ſpecirgen, 


TaUTO'LOGY, S. { tautelogie, Fr.] the 


TA'STLESS, Adj. having no power of | repetition of the ſame words often ; or the re- 


taſte, Cauſing no ſenſation on the palate. 
Inſipid 3 having no perception of ſymme- 
try, elegance, or decorum. 

To IA“ TTER, V. A. [ts t#ran, Sax. ] 
to tear to rags; to rend, 

TA'TTER, S. arag; a fragment of a 
thing torn, 

To TA'TTLE, V. N. [| rateren, Belg.] 
to uſe many words without meaning. To 
prate; to tak idly. To talk without mo- 
deration or diſcretion. 

TA'TTLE, S. inſignificant and exceſſive 

rate. 

TAT TO, S. the beat of a drum by 
which ſoldiers are called or warned to their 
quarters. 

TA'VERN, S. [awverne, Fr.] a houſe 
where wine is ſold, and emtertainments fur- 
nithed. 

TAU'GHT, preter and part. paſſive of 
TEACH. 

TAVISTOCK, a town of Devonſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and five fairs, 
on January 17, May 6, September 9, Octo- 
ber 10, and December 11, all for cattle. It 
is ſeated on the river Tavey, or Tave, and 
was once a flouriſhing place, famous tor its 
ſtately abbey, which is now divided into 
tenements. It is now a large place, and 
well watered, there being a brook running 


petition of the ſame ſenſe in different words. 

To TAW, V. A. (f e,, Belg.} to 
dreſs white or allum leather. 

TAW, S. a round marble, uſed in play. 

TA'WDRY, Adj. fine, ſplendid, with- 
out prace or clegance. 

TA'WNY, Adj. [tare, canre, Fr.] yel- 
low like things taaned. 

TA'X, S. rare, Ft.] a tribute impoſed, 
An exerciſe. Impoit. A charge or cen- 
ſure. 

To TA'X, V. A. [raxe, Fr.] to load 
— exciſe or impuſts. To accuſe of ſome 
fault, 

TEA, S. [Chin. e, Fr.] the leaf f a 
ſhrub growing in many provinces in China, 
[he liquor made by infuling tea in boiling 
water, 

To TEACH, V. A. {preter and part, 
paſſive, taught : tecan, Bax, | to in{trut. To 
deliver any thing to be leatned. To pive 
intelligence. Neuterly, to perform the office 
of an inſtructor. 

f ITY S. [reelingh, Belg.] a ſmall wild 
owl. 

TEAM, S. [me, Sax. ] a number of ox- 
en or horſes drawing the ſame carriage at 
once. Any number paſling in a line. 

TEAR, S. the water which flows from 
the eyes, occaſioned by grief, or any other 
violent paſſiva, Any amoiſtuic trickling in 


through every ſtreet, and over the river | 
there is a ſtone bridge of five arches, Ii 


drops, | 
3G 2 TEAR, 
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T E M 


TEA R, S. [pronounced fare, ] a rent or 

ure. 

To TEA R, V. A [pronounced tare, pre- 
ter tere, part. paſſive torn, tæran, hg to 
rend ; to lacerate; to pull into pieces or tat- 
tars; to wound with the nail or any ſharp 
pointed inſtrument drawn along. To break, 
divide er ſhatter by violence. To pluck or 
drive violently. To take away by ſudden 
force. Neuwtcrly, to fume, rave or rant like 
a madman, | 

To TEASE, V. A. [t ſan, Sax.] to comb 
wool or flax, To feratch cloth in order 
to level the nap, To torment or vex with 
aſhduous impertinence or importunity, 

TEAT, S. [reth, Biit.] the pap of a wo- 
man; but at preſent spplied oniy to the dugs 
of beaſts 

TECHNICAL, Adj. {Teync;, Gr.] be- 
longing o the arts, Not in common vſe, 

TECH V, Adj. froward or peeviſh, fret ful. 

To i ED, V. A, [teadan, Sax. ] to lay 

new mown graſs in rows. 

TE'DDER, or TE/THER, S. [rudder, 
Belg.] 2 rope by which a horle is tied in the 
field to limit his paſſu ing. Figuratively, 
any thing by which a perſon is reſtrained. 

TE DE'UM, S. [we praiſe the Lord!] a 
Þþymn of the church, fo called from the two 
fir words in the Latin. . 

T:"DIOUS, Adj. [tedicux, Fr] flow; 
irkſome; occaſioning wearineſs aud tioublc 
by its continuance or length. 

To TEE'M, V. N. [team, Sax,] to en- 
gender ; to bring young; to be pregnant. 
Figur-cively, to be full or charged with like 
an an: mel that is pregnant. Actively, to 
bring f*rth or produce. Te pour, from im- 
man, Dan. a low word, but ſtill retained by 
the Scots, and uſed by SwirT, Tam 
&« the 1emainder,” 

TEE MING, Adj. fruitful ; often preg- 
nant. 

TEENS, S. the years which are reckoned 
by the addition or termination of teen, as 
fourteen, fifteen. 

TEETH, S. the plural of TooTa, 

TE GUMENT, S. {regumentum, Lat.] the 
cover or outward part, 

TEINT, S. [Fr.] colour; a touch of 
the pencil. « 

TELESCOPE, S. Fr. Tees, and gere, 
Gr.] a long tube fitted wich glaſſes, by which 
diſtant objects are viewed. 

To T'ELL, V. A. [preter and part, paſ- 
five told ; tellan, Sax. ] to utterfor expreſs, To 
relate, rehearſe or ſpeak. To teachor inform. 
To diſcover. To betray, To count or num- 
ber. To make excuſes, © Never tell 
4 me.“ Shak. Neuterly, to give account, 

TELL-TALE, S. a perſon who gives in- 
formation of what another ſays or does, 
either through officiouſneſs or malice, 

TEMERITY, S. [temeritus, Lat.] un- 
reaſonable contempt of danger; raſhneſs. 


advantage. 


| 


TEM 


To TEMPER, v. A. [tempere, Lat.] to 


mix fo as one part may ſet the other out tg 
To mix or mingle, To com. 
pound. To accommodate. To ſoften, ſooth 
or aſſuage. To reduce metals to a proper 
degree of hordneſs, 

1E&MPER, S. a due and proper mixture 
of contrary qualities, The middle courſe, 
Medium. A diſpeſition or conſtitutional 
frame of mind. Calmneſs. Moderation, 
The ſtate of hardneſs to which any metal is 
reduced. 

TF'MPERAMENT, 8. [Fr. tempera men- 
tum, Lat.] conſlitution, ttate with reſpect to 
the predominance of any quality. Due mix- 
ture of oppolites Medium. 

TE'MPERANCE, S. remperantia, Lat.] 
me deretion in eating and drinking, patience; 
moderation of paſſion. 

I'EMPERATE, Adj. |temperatus, Lat.] 
abſtaining from exceſs in cating or drinking, 
Moderate, free from violence of paſſion. 

TEMPERATURE, S. [Fr.] conſlitu- 
tion, or degree of any quality. Due bal- 
lance of contraries. Mediocrity Freedom 
from any predominant paſſion. Moderation, 

TE'MPEST, S. | rempeſte, Fr. temp eas, 
Lat.] the utmoſt violence of the wind; the 
ſeveral degrees are; a breeze; a gale; a guſt; 
a ſtorm; a tempeſt,—A continued ſtorm at 
ſea. Any tumult or violent commotion, 
Perturbation. 

To TEMPEST, V. A. to diſturb as by 
a tempeſt, 

TEMPE'STUOUS, Adj. |tempeſeeux, Fr.] 
ſtormy; turbulent; diffiurbed by furious 
blaſts of winds or violent rage of paſſions. 

TE'MPLAR, S. a ſtudent in law, refidiag 
in the Temple, | ; 

TTUMPLE, S. Fr. templum, Lat.] a place 
appropriated to religious worſhip, The up- 
per part of the ſides of the head. 

TE'MPOKAL, Adj. {Fr} meaſured by 
time, oppoſed to cternal. Secular, not eccle- 
fiaſtical. Confined to our exiſtence in this 
world, not ſpiritual. Placed at the temples. 

TE'MPORALTY, S. the laity oppoſed 
to the clergy. Secular poſſeſſions, not thoſe 
belonging to the church. 

TEMPORARY, Adj. {tempus, Lat.] en- 
durivg only for a limited time. 

To TEMPORIZE, V. A. [temperiſer, 
Er.] to delay or put off to another time, To 
procraſtinate, To comply with the times 
or occaſions. | 

TEMPORTZER, S. one that complies 
with times and occaſions, A word of reproach, 

To TE'MPT, V. A. [rcnto, Lat. renter, 
Fr.] to endeavour to ſeduce, ſollicit or draw 
a perſon to do ill by preſenting ſome pleaſure 
to the mind. To provoke, To ſollicit. 10 
try. To attempt. 

TEMPTATION, S. [tentation, Fr.] the 
act of icmpting z the act of endeavours 
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TEN. 
ov draw to the commiſſion of ill by offering! 


obe ſeeming advanta An enticement. 
\. WH The fate of a perſon ſolicited by the appear- 
nner of preſent pleaſures or advantages to 
re commiſſion of ſome crime or error. 
TE'N, Adj. [Sax. yn] twice five, or nine 
re ind one. 
e. TENA BLE, Adj. [Fr.] ſach as may be 
il Wmaintained or held againſt oppoſition, 
n. TENA“ CIOUs, Adj. {tenax, tenacis, Lat.) 
is Wyaſping hard ; inclined to hold faſt; unwil- 
lug to let go; uſed with sf, before the thin 
1» Wh:1d. Retentive, or not forgetful, applied 
to Wo the memory. ya. Strongly ad- 
- Whcring to principles notwithſtanding reaſons 
for the contrary. Cobeſive. 
] TE'NANT, S. [Fr.] one that holds of 
a mother. One that dwells in the houſe or 
on the premiſes of another for rent. 
] TENANTABLE, Adj. fit to be dwelt in. 
pe To TEN'D, V. A. to watch, guard, at- 
tend or accompany, Neuterly, to wait or 
1. Wexpet. To move towards a certain point, 
1- Wfom. To be direfted to any end or pur- 
n Woe; to contribute; to attend as ſomething 
1. Wioſcparable. 
5, TE/NDENCE, TENDENCY, S. direc- 
1c Non or courſe towards any place, object or 
; Wizference. Dritt or courſe towards any con- 
at Whkquence or reſult, 
© TE'NDER, Adj. [rendre, Fr.] eaſily im- 
prefied, injurgd, or pained. Soft. ['elicate 
or efferminate, Exciting benevolence or ſym- 
pthy. Compaſſionate, anxious for another's 
pod. Suſceptible of the ſofter paſſions. 
Amor us or laſcivious. xpreſſive ot love, 
Careful vr cautious not to be hurt, uſed with 
J. Young. Eakily turn, bitten or dige'ted. 
To TENDER, V. A. ſrendre, Fr.] to 
eter, exhibit, or preſent for acceptance, To 
bold or eſteem. 

TE'/NDER, 8 an offer, propoſal, or pre- 
kntation. Regard or kind concern. 

TENDFR-HEARTED, Adj. compaſſio- 
ute: eaſy affected with the diſtreſſes of 
0! 

: *NDERNESS, S. kindneſs; indul- 
ce; niceneſs of conſcience; caution, 
upulouſneſs ; ſoreneſs. 

TE NDON, S. tende, Lat.] a ſinew; a 
gature by which the joints are moved. 
TE'NDRIL, S. [zendril'an, Fr.] the claſp 
if a vine. , 
TENEMENT, S. [Fr.] any houſe or 
velling held by a tenant. - 
TENET, S. Hm ener, Lat.] an opi- 
non, poſition or priociple. 

TENNIS, S. a play in which a ball is 
truck or driven by a racket. 

TE'NON, S. [Fr.] the end of one piece 
of timber cut to be fitted into another, 

TZNOUR, S. [reneur, Fr, | continuation 
bo tate, Conſtant mode. General curren- 
Senſe contained, or general courſe 


lad drift of a diſcourſe, In mulic, the 


TER 


mean or middle part, between the treble and 
the baſs. 


3 Adj. Crenſus, Lat.] ſtretched 


TENSE, S. [remps, Fr. temput, Lat.] in 
grammar, a variation of the verb to Ggnify 
the time in which any action is done. In 
Engliſh we have properly but two tenſes, i. e. 
the preſent and the preterperfeft, the verb 
being only varied in the latter; but in order 
to expreſs the other times, we make nfe of 
the auxiliary verbs have and bad to expreſs 
the preter and preterpluperfect, and Gall and 
will to fignify the future indicative. 
| TE'NSION, S. [renſur, Lat.] the act of 
ſtretching; not laxation ; the ſtate of being 
ſtretched. 

TENT, S. [tente, Fr, tentorium, Lat.] a 
temporary lodging place for a ſoldier, formed 
ot canvas ſtretched upon poles, A pavilion. 
A roll of lint put into a fore, A ſpecies of 
wine of a deep red. 

To TENT, V. A. to lodge as in a tent, 
to put a role of lint into a fore, Figuratively, 
to ſearch to the quick. 
| TENTER, 8 [rentur, Lat.] a hook on 
which things are ſtretched. To be on the ten- 
ters, is, to be on the ſtretch ; to be in diſſi- 
culties. | 

TENTH, Adj. [teatha, ax. ] the next 
after the ninth; the ordin of ten, Sub- 
ſtantively, the tenth part, cr tiche, 

TE'NTHLY, Adv. in (:nth place. 

TENUITY, S. [ceruite, Fr auitat, Lat.] 
thinneſs; ſmallneſs; minut- 

TENURE, S. [Fr. tenco, . the man- 
ner whereby tenements are holden of their 
lords. NN 
TE/PID, Adj. [repidus, Lat ] lukewarm, 
moderately warm. 

TE/POR, S. [Lat.] gentle warmth, luke 
warmneſs. 

IERCE, S. [tierce, Fr. triens, Lat.] a 
veſſel containing the third of a butt or pipe. 

TCEREBVUNTHINATE, TEREBIN- 
THINE, dj tereb intbum, Lat, } conſiſting 
of turpentine ; mixed with turpentine. 

TERM, 5. te s. Lat.] a limit or 


In law, the time in which the pl .ccs of fudge 
ment are opened for pe: ſons to ic ght 
by courſe of law. In the unive liv at 
ſpace of time when the ſ-hools arc ed 
and the exerciſes for degrees are performed; 
the intervals between which are called vaca- 
tions. 

To TERM, V. A. to call or name. 

TERMAGANT, Adj. turbulent. Tu- 
multuous. Scolding ar quarielſome; fu- 
rious. 

TERMAGANT, S. a ſcold. 

To TERMINATE, V. A. [ terminatus, 
Lat.] to bound, to limit, to put an end to. 

Neu- 
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| TES 
Neuterly, to be limited, or end; to attain | 
its end, 

 TERMINA'TION, S. che act of limi- 
ting, A bound or limit; end, or conclu- 
lion. In grammar, the end of words, as 
varied by their fignifications. 

TERRACE, S. [rerraccia, Ttal ] a ſmall 
ſpot of elevated earth covered with ;;rafs. 

- TERRA'QUEUS, Adj. [rerra, La“. earth, 
and aqua, Lat, water] conſiſting of land 
and water, 

TERRENE, Adj. [rerrenus, Lat.] earth. 
ly, terreſtrial. 

TERRE'STRIAL, Adj. f terreſtris, Lat.] 
carthly; not celeſtial: terreous 

TERR'ER, S. [Fr.] a dog that purſues 
his game under ground. A ſurvey of land. 
An auger or borer ; a wimble. 

TERRIFIC, Adj. [rerrificus, Lat.] cau- 
Hag terrour ; dreadtul. 

lo TERRIFY, V A. to affect with te:- 
ror. To make afraid; to ſhock with fear. 

TERRICORY, S. [rerritoire, Fr. (land. 
A country or dominion, a diſtrict, 

TERROR, S. [terreur, Fr.] fear cauſed 
by the ſight or apprehenſion of ſome dan- 

er. The cauſe of fear, | 

TE'RSE, Adj. gs IS terſus, Lat.] 
ſmooth, applied to ſurface, Harmoniouſly ele- 
gant, without pompouſueſs, applied to ſiyle 
or com poſition. : 

TEKTIAN, S. tertiana, Lat.] an ague 
intermitting one day, fo that there are two 
fits in three days. 

TE'SSELLATED, Adj. [ei , Lat.] 
variegated by ſquares. | 
. TEST, S. [Fr. teſta, Lat] the cupel by 
which refiners try metals, Figuratively. 


trial; or examinativun. The means of trial. 
That with which any thing is compared as a 


Nandard, , or proof. Judgment or diſtinc- 
tion. 

TESTACEOUS, Adj. [reflaceus, Lat.] 
con ſiſting or made of ſhells. Having conti- 
nuous, not jointed ſhells. 

TESTAMENT, S. [rrflamentum, Lat. 
z will or writing by which a perſon's poſſeſ- 
ſions are divided or bequeathedjafrer his death. 
The names applied to each ot the volumes 
of the ſacred ſcriptures, 

TE'STATE, Adj. Itefatus, Lat.] having 
made a will, 

TESTA'TOUR, S. [teftateur, Fr.] a man 
who mokes a wlll, | 

TESTA'TRIX, S. [Lat.] a woman who 
leaves a will. | 

TE'STER, S. [tefte or tete, Fr. a head] 
a ſilver coin valued at ſixpence. The cover 
of a bed. 

1E'STICLE, S. a flone. 

To TESTIFY, V. N. reiß cor, Lat.] to 
witneſs, piove, or give evidence, Actively, 
to give evidence, or proof of any point. 

TESTIMO'NIAL, S. [Fr. r-fimonium, 


T HA 


is ſupported by thoſe who ſubſcribe it, and 
hich is produced by a perſon in his own fa 
your, or as evidence for himſelf, 

TE'STIMONY, S. [:fimonium, Lat.] evi 
dence or proof; public pioot. An open at 
teltation or profeſlion. 

TE'STY, Adj. {te/tie, Fr.] fretſul; incli 
ned to anger, peeviſh. 

TE"TCHY, Adj. a corruption of -te/ly 6 
touchy, | 

TE'TE a TE'TE, S. [Fr. head to hed 
check by jowl. Cloſe and familiar conve.tc 
or corretpondence ; iotimacy. 

TETHER, S. fee Troops. 

TETTER, S. | teter, Sax. ] a ſcab, o 
ringworm ; a ſcurt. 

TE'XT, S. [Cextus, Lat. ] that on whicl 
a comment is written. A ſentence of fcrip 
ture, ſo called becauſe written in ancient ma 
nuſcripts in text or a larger hand than th 
notes. 

TE'XTUARY, S. [textuaire, Fr.] a divine 
well verſed in ſcripture, one who is ſo wel 
verſed in ſcripture, as to be ready in produ 
cing text in his favour, 

TE'XTURE, S. [ rextus, Lat.] a web, the 
act of weaving with reſpett to form, matte 
or ſtuff. Diſpoſition or combination of parts 
a thing woven. 

THAmEs, a large navigable river of Fng 
land, which riſes in Cotſwould hills in Glou 
ceſterſhire, and receives a great many {malle 
fireams in its paſſage, before it falls into the 
Britiſh channel. It is chiefly compoſed o 
the Thame and Iſis, which laſt is much th 
largeſt, and it bears that name till they unite 
their ſtreams. It becomes navigable at Lech 
lade, from whence it runs N. E. to Oxfoid 
where it receives the Charwell; from thence 1 
runs $, E. to Abington, and ſo to Dorcheſter 
where it receives the Thame : from thenct 
it paſſes by Wallingford to Reading; att: 
which it viſits Marlow and Windſor, ur 
continuing its courſe, waſhes Brentford an 
Richmond, and ſo to London; then it pr 
ceeds to ſea, taking the river Medway, 1a 
the mouth of it. The Thame riſes nes 
Tring in Hertfordſhize, croſſes Buckingham 
ſhire, and falls into the Iſis at Dorchetter. 

1 HA'N, Adv. [ehare, Sax.] a partici 
uſed atter a comparative adverb, and pla 
before a thing compared. 

THA'NE, S. | thegn, Sax. ] an old title o 
honour, equivalent to that of a baron. 

To THANK, V. A. | thancian, Sax.] tt 
expreſs obligation for favours received. 

THANKS, S. a verbal acknowledgmen 
of a tavour or kindneſs received. 

THA/NKLESS, Adj. ungrateful; un 
thankful. : 

THANKSGIVING, S. celebration 
mercy, that part of divine worſhip where! 
we acknowledge benefits received. , 

THAT, Pron, | theta, Goth. ] the ohe 


Lat.] a writing wherein a perſon's characler 
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THE 
ring before. Who, applied to ſome perſon 
mentioned before. Sometimes it is ufed in- 


ſave a repetition of the lame words. Some- 
times it is aſed to expreſs eminence, When 
this and that relate to foregoing words, this 
is referred to the latter, and at to the for- 
mer. In thet, is an adverbial expreſſion, 
for as being. 

THA'T, Conj becauſe. Sometimes uſed 
to expreſs a contequence, indication, or fiaal 


end. 

THA'TCH, S. thace, Sax.] ſtraw laid 
as a covering on the top of a houſe to keep 
our the weather. 

To HA“ TC H. V. A. [thaccian, Sax. ] to 
cover a roof as with ſtraw. 


hic! To THA“ W, V. N. [rthawan, Sax.] to 
cri melt or grow liquid after being frozen, Ac- 
ma tively to melt any thing frozen. 

th THA“ W, S. the ſtate of a thing which 
| WM melts after having been frozen. 

vin THE, Article, | ſe, ſev, Sax. de, Belg.] 
wel the article denoting a particular thing. Ir 
odu· ¶ generally occurs before nouns of the plural 


pumber ; in verſe, when it comes before a 
tha vowel, the e is cut off; © th* adorning thee.” 
Cowley. Before a participle of the preſent 
tenſe, it ſhows that it is uſed as a ſubſtantive; 
| when it becomes beo e br, the & and e are 
12 both cut off, as t'other day.“ . 
ou THEATRE, S. Fr. theatrum, Lat.] a 


alle playhouſe. A place in which ſhows are ex- 
tha hibited. A place ring by Reps Like a 
Joi theatre, 

th THEA'TRIC, or THEATRICAL, Adj. 
01 ſuiting, becoming a playhouſe, 

ch THEE', the oblique caſe ſingular of th, 
„ from the, Su. + {4 

* THEFT, S. the act of ſtealing; the 
ter 


thing olen. 
net THEIR, S. ſ pronounced thare; ther, 
tte If] ] them, In their poſſeſſion ; belonging 
"i to- them ; the pronoun poſleſſitive from 7hey. 
Theirs is uſed when any thing comes between 
e it and its ſubſtantive. 
THE'M, the oblique caſe of they. 
THEME, S. a fubjet on which one 
ſpeaks or writes. A ſhort eſſay or difl:ris- 
ben on any ſubject, The original word 
ei whence others are derived, 
0 THE'MSELVES, proa, thoſe very per- 


0 THEN, Adj. Iran, Goth. ] at that time. 
Afterwards, or ſoon after any aQtiva men- 
(Y tioned in that caſe, Therefore or for this 
re. ſon. Now and then, at firit and after- 
oO wards, That time, when uſed after till. 


THE'NCE, S. f contratted from there and 
ng bence] from that place or time, 
reaſon, 
0 THENCEFO RT H. Adj. from that time. 
N  THENCEFU'RWARD, Adj. from that 
ume. 


For that 


ted of a whole ſentence going betore, to 


THE 


THEO'CRACY, S. [1heocratie, Fr.] a go- 
vernment in which God is conſidered as the 
i ereign, 

TH=zO'DOLITE, S a mathematical in- 
tument for meaſuring heights and dif- 
rances, a 

THEO“ OGIST, S. a divine; one who 
ltudies divinity. 

THEO LOG, S. [chevlogie, Fr.] divi- 
nity, 

THEO/RBO, S. tzorba, Ital Ja large lute 
_ by the Italians, in playing a thorough 
baſs. | 

THEOREM, S. Fr. Sewprua, Gr.] a 
propoſi ion laid down as an univerſally ac- 
knowiedged truth. 

THUO'RE i ;CAL, Adj. ſpeculative; de- 
pending on theory or ſpecu/ation, 

THEORY, S. [theoria, Fr.] ſpeculation, 
oppoſed to practice. A ſyſtem, ſcheme, or 

lan, 
4 THERAPE'/UTIC, Adj. [fegamiwvruee, 
Gr. ] curing diſcaſes. Teaching the cure of 
diſeaſes, 

THERE, Adv. [tber, Sax.] in that place, 
oppoſed to here. Au exclamation, dieting, 
or gemanding ſome: hing at a diſtance, 

THE'REABOUT, or THEREABOUTS, 
Adj. nearly; near that place, number, 
quantity, or ſtate ; concerning that matter. 

THEREAT, Adv. at that; on that ac- 
count. At that place. 

THLYREBY, Adv. for that reaſon. By 
that means, 

THE'2EFORE, Adv. for that. For this 
reaſyvn, Conſcquently. In return for this. 

THERMO'METIER, S. [ thermometre, Fr.] 
an inrument for meaſuring the degree ot 
cat of the air. 

TIIE'SE, pron. plural of THIS. Theſe 
relates to the things laſt mentioned, aud 
thoſe to the firſt. | | | 

THE'SE, 8 [Gr. J a poſition. 

THETFORD, a town in Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturdays, and three fairy, on 
May 24, Auguſt 2, and September 25, for 
cheeſe, caitle, and toys, Ic is an ancient 
town, and-was formerly very famous. It is 
ſeated on the river Ouſe, over which there is 
a bridye, and was lately chiefly noted for its 
company of muſicians. The Lent aſſizes for 
the county ate kept here, and it ſends two 
members to parliament, It ſtill ſhows a high 
mount, which has been walled round about, 
and fenced with a deuble rampart. It is go- 
verned by a mayor and recoider, ten alder- 
men, and twenty common council. It has 
three churches, and one Quaker's meeting, 
with about 400 middling houſes, and the 
ſtreets ate indifferently wide, but dirty, and 
only one paved. It has a good free-ſchool, 
and a town-hall, The river, which here oi- 
vides Suffoik from Norfolk, is navigable 
trom Lynn-Regis, and their is a good deal En 

wool - 
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wool-combing caried on here. This was 
formenly a very large city, which had up- 
wards of 40 churches and was the biſhop's 
fee ; but it was deſtroyed in the time of the 
Danes and Saxons, and there are no remains 
of its ancient monaſteries. It is 31 miles S. 
S. K. of King's-Lyin, 33 W. N. W. of 
Ipſwich, and 79 N. E. of London. Lon. 
18. 25. lat. 52. 28. 

THE V“, in the oblique caſe chem; the 
plural of be and be, Thoſe men; thoſe wo- 
men: thoſe perſons. 

THI'CK, Adj. {thichur, Iſi. ] the oppoſite 
of thin. Groſs, denſe, not rare, Great in 
circumference, oppoſed to flender. Muddy, 
or not tranſparent, not clear; applied to li- 
quors. Frequent, or in quick ſucceſſion. 
Cloſe; crowded, Coarſe. Without articu- 
lateneſs, applied to ſpeech. 

THICK, Adj. frequently or faſt. Cloſe- 
ly. To a great depth. Thick and threefold, 
in great numbers; in quick ſucceſſion, 

To THICKEN, V. N, to make thick, 
cloſe, or fill up interſtices. To con- 
denſe. - To ſtrengthen, To make cloſe 
or numerous. Neuterly, to grow thiek, denſe, 
muddy. cloſe, or numerous. To concrete. 

THICKET, S. [rhicetu, Sax. ] a wood. 

a cloſe knot or tuft of trees. 
- TIEF,S. plural thjeves ; 1hiif, Sax. ] one 
who privately takes away what helongs to 
another. An excreſcence in the ſnuff of a 
cand!e, which if neglected would ſoon con- 
tume it. 

To THIE'VE, v. N. to ſteal ; to take 
away the property of another unlawfully. 

THIE'VERY, S. the practice of ſtealing. 
The thing ſtole, 

THIEVISH, Adv, given to ſtealing or 
theft; ly z ſecret, 

THVGH, S. [rheoh, Sax.] the thigh in- 
cludes all that part of the human frame be- 
tween the buttocks and the knee. 

T HULL, S. [:hille, Sax. ] the ſhafts of wood 
between which a horſe is placed in a car- 
riage : Hence chill, or tbiller horſe, the laſt 
horſe, or the horſe that goes between the 

ſhafts. | 

THUYMBLE, S. a metal cover which wo- 
men place on the tip of their fingers to ſe- 
cure them from the needle when ſewing. 

THYME, S. ſee THYME. 

THUN, Adj. [thinne, Sax. ] the oppoſite to 
thick. Rare, oppoſed to denſe. Not cloſe, 
or having large interſtices. Small, applied 
$0 ſound ; lean or flim ; not fat; not bulky. 

To THIN, V. A. to make thin or rarefy; 
not to thicken, To make leſs cloſe or nu- 
merous. To attenuate. 

THINE, Pron. {from rhein, Goth. ] be- 
longing to thee, It is uſed for thy when 
the ſubſtantive is divided from it. For 
thine is the kingdom.“ | 

THING, S. | Sax. ding, Belg. ] whatever 
is, When oppoſed to a perſon, it lignifies an 


THO 
inanimate ſubſtance, When applied to per- 
ſons, it implies . contempt, and ſometimes 
P'to THINK, v. N. [preter thought; 
tbagtan, Goth. ] to have ideas; to compare 
terms ot things; to conſider any thing in 
the mind. To reaſon. To judge or conclude, 
To intend. To meditate, To recollect or 
obſerve, uſed with upon. Actively, to en- 
tertain in the mind, conceive, or imagine. 
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Preceded by me, to eſteem or believe. To Mein 
think much , is to ge. 3 
THI'RU, Adj. [thridde, Sat.] the next . the 
after the ſecond. Uſed as a fubſltantive, it iba, 0 
implies the third part. * 
THIRDLY. Adv. in the third place. > Os 
THYRST, S. / yrſt, Sax. ] the pain en- a 
dured for want of drink. Want of drink. dich b 


Figuratively, any eager or vchement deſire. 

To THIRST, V. N. to be thirſty; to 
be uneaſy for want of drink. Figuratively, 
to have a vehement defire. 

THIRSTY, Adj. dry; ſuſſering want of 
drink; having vehement deſires. 

THI's, Pron. | Sax ] that which is preſent, 
or mentioned. After but, the next and no 
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more, It is often oppoſed to that, which albot 
when they refer to a former ſentence, this re- Hurts 
lates to the latter, and that to the firſt mem- eus g 
ber. Sometimes it is oppoſed tu the other. cio. 
THISTLE, S. { ehiſtle, Sax.] a prickly Wh. po! 
weed growing in fields, cturn 
THITHER, Adv. [ Sax.] to that place; Wie, t 


oppoſed to hither, To that end or point. 
THO', conrrated for THOUGH. 
THOMSON, [Ma. JAMES,] was born 
in 1700, at Ednam, in the ſhire of Rox- 
burgh, in Scotland. His father was miniſ- 
ter of Ednam, and was highly reſpected tor 
his piety and diligence in the paſtcral duty. 
At this time the ſtudy of poetry was hecome 
general in Scotland, the beſt Engliſh au- 
thors being univerſally read, and imitations 
of them attempted, Thomſon's genius led 
him this way, and/ he ſoon relinquiſhed his 
views of engaging in the ſacred function; 
nor had he any proſpect of being otherwiſe 
provided for in Scotland, where the firſt 
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fruits of his genius were not ſo favourably Heu e 
received as they deſerved to be. Hereupon him © 
he repaired to London, where works of bim ſe 
genius ſeldom fail of meeting with a candid WMenda 
reception and due encouragement, Nor et hi 
were the hopes which Mr. Thomſon had pars 
conceived, from his journey to the capital, Whl:ce 
in the leaſt diſappointed. The reception he ilund 
met with, wherever he was introduced, em- His f 
boldened him to riſque the publication of preſſe; 
his excellent m on Winter, This piece ſumed 
was publiſhed in 1726 3 and, from the uni- bated 
verſal applauſe it met with, Mr. Thomſon's hic 
acquaintance was courted by people of the pant. 
firlt taſte and faſhion. But the chief advan- vere 
tage which it procured him, was the acquaint- "ou 
dance 


THO 

e of Dr. Rundle, afterward biſhop of 
Jerry, who introduced him to the late lord 
ncellor Talbot; and ſome years after, 
hen the eldeſt fon of that nobleman was te 
ke his tour of travelling, Mr. Thomſon 


= as choſen as a proper companion for him. 
© Nie expectations which his Winter, had 
or ed, were fully ſatisfied by the ſucceſſive 
ws: lications of the other ſeaſons ; of Sum- 


er, in the year 1727; of Spring, in the 
plowing year; and of Autumn; in a 
arto edition of his works, in 1730. Be- 
ge the Seaſons, and his tragedy ot Sopho- 
ba, written and acled with applauſe in the 
er 1729, he had, in 1727, publiſhed his 
ym to the memory of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
th an account of his chief diſcoveries; in 
dich he was aſſi ſted by his friend Mr. Gray, 
\ gentleman well verſed in the Newtonian 
hiloſophy. That ſame year the reſentment 
our merchants, for the interruption of 
ir trade by the Spaniards in America, 
nning very bigh, Mr. Thomſon zealouſly 
vok part in it, and wrote his nervous and 
ublic-ſpirited Britannia, to rouſe the nation 
0 revenge, With the Hon. Mr. Charles 
albot, our author viſited moſt of the 
its in Europe, and returned with his 
eus greatly enlarged. How particular and 


is poem on Liberty, begun ſoon after his 
turn to England. We 'ſee, at the ſame 
ime, to what a high pitch Hits care of his 
buntry was raiſed, by the compariſons he 
h1d all along been making of our happy 
vernment with thoſe of other nations. 
o inſpire his fellow ſubj Qs with the like 
fntiments, and ſhew them by what means 
the precious freedom we enjoy may be pre- 
krved, and how it may be abuſed or loft, he 
employed two years in compoſing that noble 
wrk ; upon which he valued himſelf more 
han upon all his other writin?s. On his 
rturn te England with Mr. Talbot (who 
ſon aſter died) the chancellor made him his 
ſeeretary of briefs; a place of little atten- 
tGnce, ſuiting his retired indolent way of 
life, and equal to all his wants. This place 
en when death, not long after, deprived 
him of his noble patron, and he then found 
himſelf reduced to a ſtate of precarious de 
rendance, in which he pafled the remainder 
of his life; excepting only the two laſt 
years of it, during which he enjoyed the 
ce of ſurveyor-general of the Leeward 
lands, procured for him by lord Lyttleton, 
His genius, however, Could not be ſup- 
preſſed by any reverſe of fortune, He re- 
ſumed his vſual chearfulnefs, and never a- 
bated one article in his way of living ; 
which, though ſimple, was genial and > 4 
tent. The profits arifing from his works 
vere not inconſidetable: his '1-gedy of 
Agamemnon, acted in 1738, yielded a good 
No. XXIV. 


dicious his obſervations were, we ſce in 


THO 

' ſum. But his chief dependance was upon 
the late prince of Wales, who fertled on 
him a handſom allowance, and honuured 
him with many marks of particular favour. 
Notwithſtanding this, however, be was re- 
fuſed a licence tor his tragedy of Edward and 
Eleanora, which he had prepared for the 
ſta ge in the year 1739. 

Mr. Thomſon's next performance was 
the maſque of Alfred, written jointly with 
M-. Mallet, by the command of the prince 
of Wales, for the entertainment of his 
royal highneſs's court, at Clifden, his ſum- 
mer relidence, in the year 1740. Mr. Thom- 
ſun's poem, entitled the Caſtle of Indolence, 
was his laſt work publiſhed by himſelf; his 
tragedy of Coriolanus being only prepared 
for the theatre, when a fatal accident robbed 
the world of one of the beſt of men and beſt 
of poets. He would commonly walk the 
diſtance between London and Richmond, 
(where he lived) with any acquaintance that 
offered, with whom he might chat, and reſt 
himſelf, or perhaps dine by the way. One 
ſummer evening, being alone, in his walk 
from town to Hammerſmith, he had over- 
heated himſelf, and, in that condition, im- 
prudently took a boat to carry him to Kew 
MY no bad conſequence from the 
chill air on the river, which his walk to his 
houſe, towards the end of Kew-Lane, had 
always hitherto prevented. But now, the 
cold had fo ſeized h:m, that the next day he 
found himſelf in a high fever. This, how- 
ever, by the uſe of proper medicines, was 
removed, ſo that he was thought to be out 
of danger; till the fine weather having 
tempted him to expoſe himſelf once more to 
the evening dews, his fever returned with vio- 
lence, and with ſuch ſymptoms, as left no 
hopes of a cure. His lamented death hap- 
pened on the 25th of Auguſt, 1748. Hig 
teſtamentary executers were the lord Lyttle- 
ton, whoſe care of our poet's fortune and 
fame ceaſed not with his lite; and Mr M²it- 
chell, a gentleman equally noted for the 
truth and conſtancy of his private friendſhip, 
and for his addreis and fpirit as a public 
miniſter. By their united intereſt, the Or- 
phan play of Coriolanus was brought on the 
(tage, to the beſt advantage; from the pro- 
fits of Which, and the ſale of manuſcripts 
and other effects, a handſome ſum was re- 
mitted to his fiſters. His rem-ins we depo- 
poſited in the church of Richmond, under a 
_ ſtone, without any inſcription. A 

andſome monument was ereQted to him in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, in the year 1762, the 
charge of which was defrayed by the profits 
ariſing from a ſplendid edition of all bis 
works in quarto. 

THO'NG, S. {:i2wang, Sax.] a ſtrap of 
leather. 


THO'RN, 8. [thorn, Sax.) a prickly- 
2 H tree 


T H R 
tree of many kinds. A prickle growing on 
the thornbuſh, Any thing painful and 
troubleſome. 

THO'ROUGH, prep. the word througb 
extended into two ſyllables, 

THO'ROUGH, Adj. [this is written with 
two ſyllables, but the propoſition in one, as 
through) complete; full; perfect; paſſing in 
at one ſide and heyond the other. ö 
 THO/ROUGHFARE, S. a patlage with- 

oyt any ſtop or let. 

THOU!', pron. (tb, Goth. and Sax.] 
the fecond pronoun perſonal ; uſed when 
we ſpeak to a perſon, When we ſpeak to our 
equals we ſay, you, like the French ; but in 
our addreſſes and devotions we uſe thou. 

THO'UGH, conjun. an, Goth.] 
notwithſtanding that; although. As though, 
implies, as if. It is uſed at the end of a fen- 
tence, as however, or yet. 

THO'UGHT, the preter and part. paſſ. 
of THINK. 

THO'UGHT, S. the act of thinking. 
The operation of the mind. An image 
formed in the mind, Sentiment. Reflecti- 
on. Opinion. Deſign. Serious conſidera- 
tion. Meditation. Care or ſolicitude, after 
tate. A ſmall degree or quantity, followed 
by a comparative adjeclive. 

THO'UGHTFUL, Adj. contemplative ; 
attentive; careful ; anxious. | 

THO'UGHTLESS, Adj. gay; diſſipat- 
ed; negligent; ſtupid; dull. 

THOU'SAND, Adj. [rbuſend, Sax ] con- 
ſiſting of ten hundred. Proverbially, a 

eat number. 

THRALL, S. [thre!, Sax.] a ſlave. 
Bondage. 

THRA'*LDOM, S. ſervitude; ſlaver y. 


To THRA'SH, V. A. [rhreſcan, Sax.] 


to beat corn out of the chat, To beat or 


drub, 


THREAD, 8. Ceed, Sax.) a ſmall | 


line or flax twiſted, Any thiag contrived in 
a courſe uniform tenour. | 

To THREAD, V. A. to peſs through 
with a thread To pierce; to paſs throogh. 

THRE'ADBARE, Adj. worn to the nak- 
ed threads, deprived of the nap. Having 
no nap. Worn out. Trite. n 

THRE'AT, S. menace; the act of de- 
nouncing ill. 

To THREAT, or THRE'ATEN, V. A. 
to menace; to denounce evil; to aſſure a 
perſon of, or denounce future evil. To 
endeavour to terrify by denouncing ill. 

THR F'E, Adj. -e, Sax. ] two and one. 

THRE'SHOLD, S. [threſcewoald, Sax.] 
the ground or ſtep under a door; gate; door. 
Entrance. 

THRF!/W, preter of THROW, 

THRICE, Adj. [:thrig, Sax, | three times 
A word of amplification. Sometimes ſet be- 
fore an adjective to expreſs the ſuperlative 
degrec, a 


THR 

THRI'FT, S. profit ; richesz pain; the 
ſtate of acquiring more, Frugality, Paß. 
mony. 
 THRTFTY, Adj. ſparing ; frugal ; not 

rofuſe. : 

To THRILL, V. A. [HY -an, Sax. ] to 
have the quality of piercing; to pierce or 
bore. To aſſect with a piercing ſenſation, 
Neuterly, To pierce or wound the car with a 
ſharp ſound. * To feel a ſharp tingling ſen- 
ſation. 

To THRI'VE, V. N. fpreter rewe, 

e e 8 _ Sax,] to proſper, 
increaſe, w rich, or advance in any thin 
— 42 

THRO,, a contraction of Tusov qu. 

THROAT, S. {tbrete, throta, ax.] the 
forepart of the neck; the paſſ ge for food and 
breath. The main road of any place. To cut 
the throat, is to kill or murder by cutting the 
wind-pipe. : 

To THRO'B, V. N. [Johnfon derives it 
from tbrxwv up; Minſhew and Junius from 
Jopuſes, ] to heave as the breaſt with ſorrow, 
To beat or-palpitate, 

THRO/B, S. a hcave, beat, or ſtroke of 
palpitation, 

THROYE, S. [throrwean, Sax. to ſuffer] 
the pain and anguiſh attending travail, or 
the bringing a chi!d into the world. Any 
great agony. A great ſtruggle. 

THRONE, S. che ſeat of a king; the 


ſeat of a biſhop, 

THROYNNG, S. { thrang, Sax,] a crowd; 
a multitude preſſing again(t each other. 

To THRO NG, v. N. to crowd. To 
come in multitudes. AQtively, to incom- 
mode with crowds. 1 

THRO'S TI. E. 8. [ Sax. ] the thruſh. 

THRO'TTLE, S. the wind- pipe. 

To THRO'T TILE, v. A to choak, ſuf- 
focate, or kill by ſtopping the hreath, 

THRO'VE, preter of THRIVE. 

THROUGH, prep. [thurb, Sax.] from 
one end or extremity to the other. By 
means of. By tranſmiſſion. ; 

THROUGH. Adv. from one end or fide 
to the other. To the end, 

THROUGHOU'T, prep quite through, 
Entirely. 

THROUGHOUT, Adv. in every part; 
every where. 

To THRO'W, V. A. [preter threw; 
part. paſſ. rhrown, thrazgun, Sax.) to fling, 
caſt, or ſend to a diſtan e. To toſs, or put 
away with violence, haſte, or negligence. 
o lay down careleſly. To caſt, To ſpread, 
To repoſe. To change by any kind of vio- 
lence. To turn, to throw away. To loſe 
or ſpend profuſely; to reject To throw 
by, to reject or lay aſide. Uſed with deten, 
to overturn. To !/hr70 off, to expel, rejett 
or renounce. Uſed with our, to exert; t0 


——— TT 


diſtance or ſcave behind ; to reject; to emit. 


To throw up, 


reſign angrily; to emit ot 
bring 


— 


THY : 
king up. To eicct. Neuterly, to caſt. 
T2 caſt dice. 
fierts. To contrive. 

THRO'W, S. a caſt. A caſt of dice. 
The ſpace to which any thing is thrown. 
An effort or violent ſally. Stroke z blow; 
effort. 


„rau, s. Lau, 10.] the ends of 

h a eavers threads. Any coarſe yarn, 

- To THRU'M, V. A. to grate or play ill 
on a muſical inſtrument. 

al THRU'SH, S. | thriſc, Sax. drozd, Pol] 

«» WH: ſmall ſinging bird. Small round ſuperfi 

ng dal ulcerations which appear in the mouth 
and by degrees affect every part of the ali- 
mentary duct; the nearer they approach to 

he W: white colour, the leſs dangerous, 

ad Te THRU'ST, V. A. [| rrude, Lat.] to 

och any thing into matter or between cloſe 

he WY bodies. To puſh, remove, or drive with 
violence. To ſteb. To, compreſs, uled 

Lich cogerber. To urge. Neuterly, to wound 

mich the point of a weapon. To ſqueeze 

„ Wh into. To throng, To intrude; to come 
violently; © 

of THU'MB, S. [rhuma, Sax.] that ſhort 
ſtrong finger which grows on the part of the 

ond towards the body, anſwering to the 

or Wh other four. | 

7 THU “Mp, S. rene, Ital.] a hard, 
heavy blow given with ſomething blunt. 

he To THU'MP, v. A. to beat with heavy 
blows. 

FP THUNDER, S. [ thunder, Sax. tennere, Fr. 

' W: loud noiſe or rattling, accompanied by 

-, Wh lightning, riſing on a ſudden. Any loud o 


tumultuous noiſc. 

To THUNDER, V. N. to make that 
bud and terrible noiſe attending lightning. 
Actively, to pronounce, publilh, or utter 
. Wl vith a loud noiſe, 

THU'NDERBOLT, S. lightning. The 
arrows of heaven. 

THU'NDERCLAP, S. an exploſion of 


. thunder. 
To THUNDERSTRIKE, v. A. [part 
le WY pall. rbunderſtruck | tv blaſt with lightning. 


Ts. terrify or amaze by ſome unexpected 
„ WH ill, 
THURSDAY, S. [thunreſdeg ; thurſdeg, 
Sax. ] the fifth day of the week. | 
THU'S, Adj. [Sax.] in this wiſe; in this 
manner. To this degree or quantity. 
To THWA'CK, V. A. [rhaccian, Sax. 
to ſtrike with ſomething blunt and heavy ; 
e. so beat heartily; to bang. 
| THWA'CK, S. a heavy blow given with 
- Wh ſomething blunt. 
THWART, Adv. [thryn, Sax.] acroſs. 
vo Wl ?erverſe ; tranſverſe, 
To THWA'KRT, V. A. to croſs. To 
b any thing in oppoſition to another; to 
o Wl traverſe. 


THY', pron. Icbin, Sax,] of, or be. 


a longipg, or relating to thee, 


To throw about, to try expe - P 


T-IL 

* 8. [thym, Fr, thymus, Lat.] 3 
ant. 

To TI/CE, V. A. contrated from EN- 
TICE. To allure. 

TPFCK, S. ſcorce or truſt. The lice of 
dogs or ſheep. The caſe which holds the 
feathers of a bed, | 

To TVCK, V. A. to take on eredit or on 
ſcore, To run in debt. To truſt, or give 
credit, 

TYCKEN, or TI CKING, S. a kind of 
ſtrong linen tor the caſe of a feather bed. 

TICKET, S. feriguet, Fr.] a token of 
any right, debt, or claim, at the delivery of 
which admiſſion is granted or the claim ac- 
knowledged. 

To TICKLE, V. A. f[ritills, Lat.] to 
make a perſon laugh by light touches. To 
pleaſe by. flight gratifications. Neuterly, to 
feel titillation, or a ſenſation which cauſes 
laughter. 

TICK LISH, Adj. fenſible to titillation ; 
falling iato laughter when ſcarce touched. 
Tottering ; difficult or nice. 

TVD, Adj. [tydder, Sax. ] tender; ſoft ; 
nice, 

TIDE, S. [zyd, Sax] a time, or ſeaſon. 
The alternate ebbing and flowing of the ſea. 
The motion of the water, called tides, is the 
riling and falling of the ſea; the cauſe of 
which is the atttaction of the moon. A 
flood, fream or courſe, 

TIDINGS, S. | :idan, Sax.] neus; in- 
telligence. An account of ſomething that 
has happened. x | 

TVDY, Adj. [ tide, Iſl.] ſeaſonable. Neat- 
ly dreſſed. Ready, 

To TIE, V. A. [tian, tigan, Sax.] to 
bind or faſten with a knot, Uſed with up, 
to confine or obſtruct. To oblige or con- 
ſtrainz to confine; to knit; to compli- 
Cate. 

TVE, S. a faſtening; a knot, A bond 
or obligation, 

TIER, S. a rank; a row, 

TIERCE, S. [Fr.] a veſſel, containing 42 
wine gallons. 

TIFF, S. liquor. - Drink. 4 quantity of 
liquor for drinking. A fit of peeviſhneſs 
a pet. Sullenneſs. 

TVGHY!, Adj. [licht, Belg. tenſe, cloſe, 
or ſtretched hard, oppoſed to looſe; cleanly 
drefled, ſomething leſs than neat. 

TVIGHINESS, S. neatneſs ; cloſeneſs; 
ſtraightneſs. 

TV'LE, S. [rigle, Sax.] thin plates of 
baked clay uſed in covering buildings. 

To TILE, V. A. to cover with tiles. 

TILL, S. a money-box or drawer, 

TI'Li., prep. Lid, Sax. before or after 
the preſent time. To the timeof. 

TILL“ , is, to the preſent time; 
till then, to that time. = 

TILL”, conj, to the time or Cegree. 

3H 2 To 


„ 


TIN 

To T PLL. v. A. [o, Sax. ] a to plow, 
cultivate, or manure ground. 

TTLT, S. [%, Sax. ] tent or any 
any other covering over the head. The co- 
ver of a boat. A military game, in which 
the combatants thruſt at each other with 
lauces on horſeback. A thruſt, 

To TI'LT, V. N. to cover like a tilt of 
a boat. To fall or Jean on one fide, Ac- 
tively, to {toop, hold or force on one fide. 
To point as in tilts. 

TVFUCTH, 8. huſbzndry. Culture. 

TIMBER, S. | rymbrian, Sax. ] wood fit 
for buildings. Materials. The main trunk 
of a tree. 3 

TIME, S. [tima, Sax. tym, Erſe.] duta- 
tion conſidered as meaſured by certain epo- 

chas. Space or meaſure of duration. In- 
terval. Seaſon or proper time. Life. Kar- 
ly ſeaſon. The hour of childbirth, © She 
is near her time.” The repetition of any 
thing. Muſical meaſure, | 

To TI'ME, V. A. to bring or do at a 

proper ſeaſon. To adapt to the time. To 
allot a certain ſpace for the accompliſhing a 
thing, | 

TVMELY, Adj. ſeaſonable; early; ſoon. 

TVMID, Adj. fearful ; timorous. 

1 S. timourouſneſs ; fearful- 
NCts. 

TI'MOROUS, Adj. [timor, Lat.] too 
much affected with fear. Fearful. 

TFN, 8 one of the primitive metals of 
which ſeveral domeſtic utenſils are made. 

TI'NCTURE, S. colour ſuperadded by 
ſomething. An infuſion. 

TiNDER, S. | zyndre, Sax.] cloth burnt 
to aſhes, uſed in catching the ſparkles made 
by ſtriking a flint and Neel together, 

TVNE, S. ſcinne, If } the tooth of a har- 

row; the ſpike of a fork ; diſtreſs ; trou- 


To TTNGLE, V. A. [ ting», Lat.] to 
give a colour, (tain, or taſte. 

To TUNGLE, V. N. [tirgelen, Belg. ] 
to feel or perccive a conftiaued ſound in the 
car. To feel a ſharp quick pain, or pica- 


ſure with a ſenſation of motion 
to TINK, V. N. [timniv, Lal. ] to make 
a ſharp ſhrill noiſe. 

TINKER, S. one who mendwold copper 
and brazen veſſels. 

TINMOUTH, a ſea port town of Nor- 
thamberland, ſeated at the mouth of the river 
Tine, $ Hiles E. of Newcaſtle. It has a 
caſtle ſeated on a very high rock inacceſſible 
on the ſea-fide, and well mounted with can- 
non. There is a bar accroſs the the mouth 
of the river, which is not abeve ſeven feet 
deep at low watter, There are alſo dan- 
| bor rocks about it, cailed the Black Mid- 

ins; but to guide the ſhips by night, there 
are light-honſes ſet up, and maintained by 
the Trini:y-houſe. Here ſhips take in their] 
Joading cf coals, and other things which are 
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brought from Newcaſtle, Lon. 16. 35. 1. 

. 0, 
— TTINSEL, 8 ſerincelle, Fr.] a kind of (hi; 
ing cloth. Any thing ſhewy but of fm; 
value. Anything with a falle luſtre, 

TFNT, 8. {rente, Fr. tinza, Ital. Ia dye, o 
colour. t 

TINY, Adj. ſrizr, rynd, Dan.] little 
puny ; ſmalj. 

TPP, S. (rip, tiplen, Belg.] the top, end 
point, or extremity. X 

To TIP, V. A. to cover the head or en 
with metal, To ſtrike lightly. 

TI'PPET, S. [repper, Sax.] ſomething 
worn about the neck of women. 

To TIPPLE, V. N. {tepel,] to drink t 
exceſs, To drink juxurioutly. 

TIPSTAFE, S. an officer with a ſtaff tip 
ped with metal. 

TVPSY, Adj. drunk, 

TIPTOF., S. the end of the toc. 


IIR E, S. [er, Belg.] rank or row. 
head dreſs. Apparatus. 

To TYRE, V. A. ſtirian, Sax.] to mak 
weary or to fatigue, To hatreſs. To ore! 
the head. 

TVRESOME, Adj. weariſome ; tedious 

TISSUE, S. [ Fr. riſan, Sax. } cloth inter 
woven with gold or ſilver. 

_ TIT, S. a ſmall horſe. A woman; ſe 
TID. A bird. | 

TI TIIE, S. [ ccotba, Sax. ] the tenth part 
The part aſſigned to the maintenance of th 
clergy. 

TITLE, S. ſritre. of titelie, old Fr. tity 
lus, Lat.] a general head, An appellation v 
—.— An appellation. A name. Ih 
firſt page of a book explaining its ſubject. 4 
claim of right. An inſcription. In com 
merce, the perſon's name at the top of a fo 
lio to whom the articles mentioned therei 
belong. | 

To TV'TLE, V. A. to name. To call. 

To TITTER, v. A. to laugh with ſ-me 
degree of reſtraint, or ſoftly, 


or dot. A particle, 
TIT TLE-TATTLE, S. ſmall idle talk 
idle pratiag. 

IO, Adv. [ Sax. te, Belg.] when it come 
before a verb, or between two verbs, it 15 
ſign of the infinitive mood, and noting tl 
ſecond is the object of the firſt, After an 


to beg.” Sandys. Sometimes it notes futerity 
or ſomething to be done, and is preceded by 
fill, To and again, or to ard fro, back war. 
and forward. 

TO, prepo. oppoſed to ſrom, noting mo 
tion towards, Sometimes it implies addrefs 
as, „Here's to you all.“ Denham. Atten 
tion, addition, ſtate or place whether any 
one goes, oppoſition, amount, propoſition 


poſſeſſion, perception, accord or fitting; th: 


ſubje@ of affirmation, compariſon, as —_ 
3 tel 


TYTTLE, S. (tit, Teut.] little; a point 


adjective it denotes the object; as born 


TON 


After an adjeQtive, it denotes the object. 
Before face, preſence, Afﬀtera verb it notes 
the object. Sometimes it implies degree. 
Ts day, like the Saxon, it implies the preſent 
day; to-morrow, the day next after the pre- 
ſent. To-ni;ht, the approaching or preſent 


night. 

TO'AD, S. {tade, Sax ] an animal re- 
ſembliug a frog, and deemed venomous. 

To 1O'AST, V. A. (, Lat.] to dry 
or make brown before a fire; to name a 
health to be drank. 

IO AsSr, S. bread made brown before a 
fire, A celebrated beauty, whoſe health is 
often drank. 

TOD, 8. [cette baar, Tevt.] a buſh or 
thick ſhrub. Applied ts wool, twenty-cight 

ounds weight, 

TOE, S. tao, Sax. ] the extreme diviſions 
of the feet, anſwering to the fingers of the 
hand ; the fingers of the feet. 

TOGETHER, Adj. [togetbere, Sax. ] in 
company. 
apart, Conjoined. In concert. Together 
with; a ſtate of mixture or union with, 

To TO'IL, V. N. ſrillan, Sax.] to la- 
bour. Actively, to wotk at; to weary. 

TO'IL, S. fatigue, labour Any net or 
ſnare woven or meſhed, from teile. Fr. | 

TO'ILET, S. [ toilerre, Fr.] a drefling table. 

TO ILSOME, Adj. laborious; weariſome. 

TO'KEN, S. [taen, Sax. ] a fign or mark. 
A mcmoizjal of friendſhip. An evidence of 
remembrance. 

TO'LD, preter and participle paſſive of 
TEIT. Mentioned, 

TO'LERABLE, 4 dj. [ Fr. tolerabilis, Lat.] 
ſupportable, that may be endured or ſupport- 
ed; paſſable, but not excellent, 


TO'LERANCE, S. [Fr.] the power or 


act of enduring, or ſuffering, 

To TOLERATE, V. A. [t/wrarys, Lat.] 
to permit, ſuffer, or allow, without oppohtion, 
" TOLERATION, $S | rolratus, Lat.] 
allowance given to Tomething that is not ap- 
proved. | 
TOLL, S. [Sax. tl, Ia cuſtom, exciſe, 
or tribute paid for the paſſage of goods. 
To TOLL, V. N. to pay money for the 
paſſage of goods, c. To ſound a bell. Ac- 
tively, to ring a bell ; to vacate; 'o annul 

TO'LL-BOOTH, S. a place where taxes 
are paid. A priſon. 

TO'MB, S. [tombeau, Fr.] a monument 
wherein the dead are enclosed 

TO'ME, S. { Fr.-Tojucs Gi. ] a volume; a 
____ SW 

TONE, S. [tonus, Lat. ton, Fr.] a note; 
accent, ſound, or whine. Elaſticity. An af- 
fected ſound in ſpeaking. 

TONG, S. the forked catch of a buckle. 

TONGS, S. [it has no ſingular ; rang, 


In the ſame place, or time, not) 


TOR 
TONGUE, S. [rung, Sax.] the move- 


able muſculous part in the mouth, and prin- 
cipal inſtrument of ſpeech in human beings. 
Speech, or fluency of words. Language, A 
{mall point. 7o bold one's Tongue, is, to be 
ſilent. ; 


to ſcold; to chide. | 
* TO'NSURE, S. [Fr. 7nſura, Lat.] the 
act of ſhaving or clipping the hair. 

TOO, Adv. (te, Sax. ] over and above, 
overmuch ; to excels. Likewiſe. Alſo. 

TO'OL, S. | fol, cool, Sax, ] any inſtrument 
uſed by the hand. A hirellng, or any wretch 
who is ſervilely at the command of another. 

TOO'TH, S. [plural teeth 3 toch, Sax. 
the hardeſt and ſmootheſt bones of the body, 
formed in the cavities of the jaws, and ſub- 
ſervient to the chewing and eating food ; 
they are formed into the cavities of the jaws, 
and about the ſeventh or eighth month after 
birth, they begin to pierce the edge of the 
aws. 

TO'NGUE-PAD, S. a great talker. 

TOP, S the higheſt part. The ſurface 3 
the ſuperficies,, The higheſt degree or rank, 
The head ok. a plant. A plaything of a co- 
noid figure uſed by children with a whip. 
Adjectively, it imphes the uppermoſt, © Top 
tones. Mox, 5 

To TO P, v. N. to riſe or be eminent. To 
predominate. To excel. To do one's beſt, 
Actively, To tip. To cover on the top. 
To riſe above. +. crop to perform with 
excellence. He tops his part,” | 

3 S. a yellow gem. 

© -SUPFL, V. N. 1 Teut.] to 
drink hard or to exceſs. 1. l 

TOPICAL, Adj. (zent, Gr.] relating 
to ſome general head. Local. In Medicine, 
opplicd to a particular part. 

TOPIC, S. | ropigue, Fr.] à general head 
to which other things are referred, A ſubject. 
Things as are generally applied externally 
to a particular part, f 

TOPOGRA'PHER, S. one who writes de- 
ſeriptions of places. | 

'LOPOGRA'PHY, S. a deſeription of par- 
ticulai places. 

To TO'PPLE, V. N. to fall forward or 
pitch upon the head. To tumble down, 

TO'PSY-TURVY, Adv. with the bot- 
tom upwards, 

TO'RCH, S. ſtorche, Fr.] a wax light 
larger than a candle, | 

TORE, preter of Tear. 


To TO'RMENT, v. A {tourmenter, Fr.] 


to excruciate, 1 ov put to long and exquiſite 
pain. Figuratively, to teaze with impor- 
runity, 

TO'RMENT, S. a laſting and exquiſite 
pain. Mifery. Anguiſh; torture. 


| TO'RN, part paſl. of Tzas, 


Fax.] an inſtrument with two long legs, 
moving on a rivet, between which any thing 
is held.) 


TORNADO, S. [Span.] a hurricane or 
whirlwind, : gy 
| TO'R- 


To TONGUE, v. A. to talk or prate 


— 


TOU 


TO'RPID, AG. { torp: dus, Lat.] numb- 
ed, or deprived of motio a. Sluggiſh; not 
active. 

TO/RPITUDE, S. the ſtate of being mo- 
tionleſs, 

TO'RRENT, 8. Fr. terrens, Lat.] a 
ſudden and violent ſtre am raiſed by ſhowers. 
A violent and rapid ſti eam or current. 
TO RRID, Adj. parched with heat; vio- 
Jently hot. Particul erly applied to the zone 

or regions between tiae tropics. 
_ TORT, S. miſchiet ; calamity ; in- 


RTR E, 8. pain ; anguiſn; pang. 

A ſtate of laſting and exquiſite anguiſh, cau- 

— as a puniſhm ent, or to extort conteſ- 
on. 

To TORTURE, v. A. to puniſh with 
tortures z to torment to affect with laſting 
and exquiſite anguiſh. To vex with impor- 
tunity, 

TOR, S. [in Jriſh, a ſavage] a\perſon 
who adheres to the ancient conſtitutiyn of 
the ſtate, to the apoſtolical hi-rarchy of \the 
church of England, and profeſſes to oppoſe 
the meaſures of the whips, 

To TO'SS, V. A. f preter and part. paſl. 
rot, taſſen, Belg- tafſer to heap up, beg 
Gr. to make a noiſe ; but Johnſon ſuppoſes 


it derived from to us, wor.ls uſed by thoſe |” 


who would have any thing thrown to them] 

to throw or caſt with the hand, "To impe! 
with violence, To lift up with a ſudden and 
violent motion. To agitate and make ref 
leſs. To diſquiet. Neuteily, to winch ; 
to be in violent agitation, To toſs up, to 
fling coin in the air in gaming. 

TO/SSEL, S. fee TassEb. 

TOST, preter and part paſſive Toss. 

TOTAL, Adj. (Fr. torus, Lat.] whole 
or complete; full; all the, parts taken 
together or undivided, 

'TO'THER, contraQted for the other, 

To TO*TTER, V. N. Irateren, Belg. ] to 
ſhake ſo as to be in danger of a fall. 

To TOU'CH, V. A. [pronounced zuch, 
from toucher, Pr.] to reach with any thing 
ſo that there be uo ſpace betweecn the thiog 
with which we rezch and that which is 
reached. Lo come to or attain. To try 
with a ſtone, applied to metals. To 
aſſe ct, move, or melt. To form or de- 
lineate. To infect, applied to diſeaſes. To 
ſtrike cr ſound, applicd to muſic. To act 
upon or impell. To treat off in a ſught man- 
ner. To touch up, to repair or improve. 
Neuterly, to join cloſe together. To reuch at, 
Te come to or ſtay at a place. To touch on, 
to mention lightly. 

TOU'CH, S. the ſtate of being cloſe to 
any thivg. That ſenſe whereby we per- 
ceive the hardneſs, roughneſs, ſolidity, and 
ſuch other qualities of a body. The ſenſe ot 
feeling. Ex+mivation of metals as by a 


TRA 


r Power of exciting the affcQion® 
The act of the hand on a muſical inſtru” 
ment. AﬀeQtion. A ſtroke, Remorſe. A 
2 Slight notice given:; A flight 
eſſay. 

TOUCHHOLE, S. the hole through 
which the fire is conveyed to the powder in a 
gun or piſtol. * 

TOU'CHING, Prep. concerning; with 
reſpect, relation, or regard to. 

TOU'CHING, Adj. pathetic; affecting. 
Cauſing pity or fympathy. 

TOO CHSTONE, 5. a ſtone by which 
el are tried. Any teſt or criterion. 

TOU'GH, Adj. [pronounced tuff, tob, 
Sax.] not breaking when bent. Yielding 
without fracture. Stiff, or not eaſily bent. 
Not ealily perſuaded. Not ealily bitten, or 
chewed, applicd to food. Viſcous ; ropy; 
clam my. 

TOUPEE, S. [ toupet, Fr.] an artificial 
curl ot hair, A curl. I he hair which grows 
on the ferchead turned back. 

TO'UR, S. [Fr.] a ramble or roving 
journey. A turn. A revolution. 

1 TOW, S. flax or hemp beaten ard 
combed, 

To TOW, V. A. [reoban, Sax.] to draw 
by a rope, particularly in the water, 
TOWA'RD, or TUWA'RDS, Adj. [te- 
ward, Sax ] in a direction, or near to, 
With reſpect to, touching or relating. With 
tendency to, | 

TOWA'RD, or TOWARDS, Adv. 
near; in a flate of preparation. At 
hand. 8 

1TO'WARD, Adj. ready to do or learn, 
Tractable. Not froward, 

TO'WARDLY, Adj. ready to do or 
learn. Docile. 

TO'WEL, S. {?ouaille, Fr ] a cloth uſed 
for wiping the hands with. 

TOWER, S. {| or, Sax. tour, Fr.] a high 
building raiſed above the main edifice, A 
_— or Citadel. Elevation, a high head- 
reſs. 

To TOWER, V. N. 
high. 

TOWN, S. [ dune, tun, Sax.] any col- 
lection of houſes encompaſſed by a wall. 
Any collection of houſes to which a regular 
market belongs, and which is not a city. 
Figuratively, the people of any capital 
City. 
Tov, S. [r:xen, Belg.] a thing of no 
value. 'A play thing. A bauble. Folly. 
Play, ſport, or amo1ous dalliance. '_ 

To TOY, V.N. to play ; to ſport or dal- 
ly amoroufly, . 

TRACE, S. [Fr. traccia, Ital.] a mark 

left by which any thing may be diſcovered, 

A footſtep. Remains. Harneſs for bealts 

of draught, 

To TRA'CE, V. A. | tracer, Fr.] to mk 
0 


to ſoar or riſe 


ftoac, A teſt, Proof, Feature. Linea» 


TRA | TRA 
„vs or reach by means of marks left, or foot- | edocate, at: teach by degrees, To form to 
ſteps. To mark out. g any thing. | 
A TRA'CK, S. ſrrac, old Fr.] a mark left! RAU, S. [Fr.] an artifice or ſtratagem 
he n the foot of ſome animal, &c. on a road. uſed to entice. The tail of a bird. The 
A toad a beaten path. part of 7. gown that ſweeps behind along the 
h WW To TRACK, V. A. to follow by the ground, A ſeries. A retinue. A proceſ- 
* eps or marks left in the way. on. The line of powder which reaches 
TRA'CKLESS, Adj. untrodden; mark-|to a mi ne. A rrain of Artillery, is the cannon 
h Wo with no footſteps. accom panying an army. 
TRA'CT, 8. radu, Lat.] anyextend-| To TRA'IPSE, v. A. to walk in a care- 
1 ed ſurface, A region or quantity of land. leſs, auk ward, or fluttiſh manner. 
Continuity. Any thing drawn out to length. A TRAIT, S. [Fr. a ſtroke or touch. 
bh IN treatiſe or ſmall book. Courſe. - TRAITOR, S. {traitre, Fr.] one who 
TRAC TABLE, Adj. [traitable, Er. ] ca-|betra ys any truſt repoſed in him. 8 
b, pable of being governed, managed, or taught. TRA'ITOROUS, Adj. perfidious, treache- 
5 BW Docile ; governable; palpable. rou?.. Fea 
t. TRA PE, S. feratta, Ital.] commerce ;| IRA T REIS, S. a female who betrays. 
r WM traffic. The exchange of goods for money TRAMMEL., S. [tramail, Fr.] a net in 
'3 or other commodities, Buſineſs carried on | wh.ich birds or fiſh are caught. Any kind of 
in a ſhop, oppoſed to the liberal arts or learn net. Shackles in which horſes are taught to 
l W 4 profeſſions. The inſtruments of any bu- | pace. 
* neſs. Buſtle. Habitual exerciſe. To TRA'MMEL, V. A. to catch or in- 
To TR4'DE, V. N. to traffic, to deal, tercept. 
© or exchange goods for money or other com-] To TRA'MPLE, V. A. [rrampe, Dan.] 
4 modities. To act merely for money. Ac: to tread under foot with infelence, or con- 
tively, to exchange or Cu. tempt, Neuterly, to tread quick and loudly, 

TRA'DE-WIND, S. a periodical wind] Figuratively, to beat down with contempt ; 
between the tropics which blows for a certain uſed with on, or up, Who can bear to be 
time to one point. thus trampled on. 

TRADITION, S. [Fr. traditio, Lat. II TRANCE, S. ſrranſe, Fr.] an extacy; a 
the practice of delivering accounts from] ſtate of the ſoul wherein it is rapt into viſi- 
mouth to mouth without any written memo- ons of future, or celeſtial things, and the bo- 
rials. Any thing delivered by words from] dy ſeems inſenſibſe. | 
. age to age. TRA'NQUIL, Adj. {trazquille, Fr.] quiet, 
| To TRADU'CE, v. A. [trraduco, Lat.] I undiſturbed, peaceful, 

to cenſure z to condemn 3 to repreſent] TRANQUILITY, S. quiet; peace of 
" falſely as blameable. To calumniate. mind ; freedom from perturbation. 

TRADU'CER, S. a calumniator ; a falſe] To TRANSA'CT, V. A. [ tranſatus, 
cenſurer. , | 4 Lat.] ta negociate, conduct, or manage any 
4 TRAFFIC, S. [traffigue, Fr.] commerce | treaty or affair; to perform, or carry on. 

large trade or exchange of commodities. The] To TRANSCEND, V. A. [rranſcendo, 
L ſubject of trade. Lat.] to paſs, excell, or ſurpaſs; to exceed; 
\ To TRA'FFIC, v. N. to carry on trade; to ſurmount. 

to praftiſe commerce. TRAN SCE'NDENCY, S. unuſual excel- 

TRA'GEDIAN, S. a writer or an actor lence ; exaggeration. 

. of a tragedy. TRANSCE'NDENT, Adj. excellent ; 
TRA'GEDY, S. [tragedie, Fr.] a dra-| ſupremely excellent. 

matic repreſentation of ſome ſerious action. To TRANSCRIRB®, V. A, [tranſcribs, 

| Fipuratively, any dreadful event. Lat.] to copy any writing. 

a TRA'GIC, or TRA'GICAL, Adj. Ler-] TRA'NSCRIPT, S. any thing copied 

gicus, Lat.] relating to tragedy ; mournful ; [from an original A copy. 0 

] calamitous, dreadful. To TRANSFER, V. A. [transfero, Lat.] 

To TRAIL, V. A. [trailler, Fr.] to ſto convey to another; to remove; to tranſ- 
hunt by the track. To draw or drag-along| port. | 
the ground. To draw or trace. Neuterly, TRANSFIGURA'TION, S. Ft.] change 
to be drawn out in length. of form or appearance. The ſtate of a per- 

TRA'[L, S. the ſcent or tracks left on | ſon or thing whoſe appearanee is remarkably 
the ground by an animal that is hunted. | altered for the better. The miraculous 
a Any thing drawn out in length, or dragging \ change of our Bleſſed Saviour's appearance 

on the ground. on the mount. 
- To TRA'IN, V. A, [ trainer, Fr.] to] To TRANSFIX, V. A. [transfixus, Lat.] 
draw along. To draw, invite, or entice. | to pierce through. 
To draw by artifice or ſtratagem. To draw | To TRANSFORM V. A. [transformer 
from by perſuation. Je train up, to breed, Fr.] to change the external form; to me- 
tamorphoſe. To 


T R A 
To TRANSFU'SE, v. A. transſuſus, 


at ] to pour out of one into anather ; to 
communicate, 


Toe TRANSGRE'SS, v. A. [tranſpreſſer, | 


Fr.] to paſs over or beyond; to violate, or 
bre»k, 

 TRANSGR'ESSION, S. violation of a 
law ; offence ; crime. 

TRA'NSIFNT, Adj. ſtranſſens, Lat.] ſoon 
paſt, of ſhort continuance ; ſhort ; momen- 
tary. 

TRA'NSIT. S. [tranſitus, Lat.] In Aſtro- 
nomy, the paſſing of any planet near, or 
under any fixed ſtar, 

TRANSVTION, S. [tran/itio, Lat.] re- 
moval, paſſage, change; the act of paſſing 
in writing, or from one ſubject to another. 

TRA'NSITIVE, Adj. having the power 
of paſſing. In Grammar, avplicd ta, verbs 
which ſignify any action having an eſſect on 
ſome object. {A 

TRA'NSITORY, Adj. [rranfirrire, Fr.] 
ſpeedily; vaniſhing ; continuing but for 2 
ſhort time. 

To TRANSLA'/TE, V. A. tranſlatus, 
Lat.] to tranſport or remove from one place 
to another; to transfer or convey; to 
change. To give the ſenſe of any book, or 
ſentence in another language. 

TRAN'SLUCENT, TRANSLUCID, 
Adi. clear, tranſparent. 

To TRA'NSMIGRATE, v. N [tranſ- 
mipgratus, Lat.] to paſs from one place to a- 
nother. 

TRANSMIGRA'TION, S. the a& of 
poſſing from one ſtate or plece to another, 

To TRANSMIT, V. A, [rranſmirto, Lat.] 
to deliver down from one perſon, place, or 
age, to another, ' 

TRANSMUTA'TION, S. [Fr.] change 
into another nature or ſubſtance, 

TRANSPARENT, Adj. Fr.] pelincid 
tranſlucent ; that which may be | thro” ; 
clear, free from ſediments or mud. 

To TRANSPI'RE,_V. A. {tranſpiro, 
Lat.] to emit in vapour. Activrly. to be e- 
mitted by inſenſible vapours; to eſcape from 
ſecrecy to notice. 3 

To TRANSPLANT, V. A. tranſplarter, 
Fr.] to plant in a new place ; to 1emove. 

To TRANSPORT. V. A. [rranſporter, 
Fr.] to carry or convey from one place to a- 
nother; to carry into baniſhment as a felon ; 
to hurry by violence of paſſion ; to put into 
extacy ; to enrapture, 

To TRANSPO'/SE, V. A. [rranſpoſer, 
Fr.] to put each into the place of the other; 
to put ont of place. 

To TRANSUB3TA'NTIATE, V. A. 
ſtranſubſflanti r, Fr.) to alter to another ſub- 
ſtance. 

-TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION, s Fr.] 
the doftrine of the Romiſh church, wherein 


TRE 
wine are, in the facrament, miraculauſſ⸗ 
changed into the real body and blood of 
Chriſt. 

To TRA'NSUDE, V. A. [trans and ſudo, 
Lat.] to paſs through moiſture, 

 TRANSV E'RSE, Adj. [tranſucrſus, Lat.] 
in a croſs direction. 

TRA'*P, S. ſrrappe, Sax.] a ſnare for 
thieves or vermin. A ſtratagem to catch or 
betray unawares, A game with a ſlick and 
a ball. | 

Te TRA'P, V. A. See Ex TRA; to en- 
ſnare 

TRA/PPING, S. ornaments belonging to 
a ſaddle. Preſs, Embelliſhments. 

TRA'SH, S. .es, Iſl.] any thing worth- 
leſs or un wholſome; droſs; dregs; any thing 
improper for fhod. 

To TRA'VAIL, V. N. ſcravailer, Fr.] 
to labour hard; to toil. To be in labour. 

TRA'VAIL, S. hard I-bour ; fatigue ;; 
toil ; the anpuilh of child-birth. 

To TRA'VEL, V. N. to make jour its, 
applied bot h to ſea and land, though ſome- 
times uſed in oppoſition to voyage, 2 word in 
our language appropriated to the ſea or water, 
To wake journics in order to learn the dif- 
ferent manners of different ftates, and im- 
prove the mind with ſuch particulars as are 
not to be met with in our native country, 
Actively, to paſs in a journey to journey 
over, 

TRA'VAL, S. journey; voyage; labour; 
. 

TO TRAł VERSE, V. A. ſtraverſcr, Fr.] 
to croſs or luy athwart; to thwart with ob- 
ſtacles; to oppoſe ſo as to annul; to croſs ; 
to wander over; to examine thoroughly, 
Neaterly, to uſe a poſture of oppohtion in 
tencing. 

TRA'VERSE, Adj. lying athwart ; lying 
aciols. 

TRA'VESTY, Adj. [traweſti, Fr.] dreſſed 
ridiculouſly, Burleſqued. 

TRA'Y, 8. gt a ſhallow wonden 
trough, or veſſel, in which meat or ſich is 
carricd, 
| TREA'CHEROUS, Adj. f.ithleſs ; peri 
Jous ; guilty of deferting, or betreying. 

TREA'CHERY, S [ticherie, Fr | breach 
of faith, duty, or truſt. Perfidy. 

TREA/CI.E, S. a medicine conſiſting of 
many ingredicats; the ſpume of ſugar; 
moloſſes. 

To TREAD, V. N. (preter trod, part. 
paſſ. reden; tredan, Sax. ] to place the foot 
upon any thing; to trample ; to walk with 
pomp or (tate ; to copulate, applied to birds. 
AQtively, to walk upon; to preſs under 
foot; to beat; to track. 

READ, S. the act of ſtepping; footing, 
way, track, or pith, The cock's part of an 


egg. 
TREADLE, 


they maintain that the elements of bread aud, 


To 


quite 
contin 
rough, 
havin 
N 
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TREA'DLE, S. the part of an engine put 
jp motion. with the feet, The ſperm of a 


ck. Y: 
TREA'/SON, & [trabiſon, Fr.] an cffence 
gn ſt the dignity and majeſty of a king, 
or common wealth. 
TREA/'SONABLE, TREA'/SONOUS, 
Adj. of the nature of treaſon. ; 
TREA'SURE, S. wealth or riches hoard- 
ed u 
To TREA'SURE, V. A. to repoſite; to 
hoard ; to lay up. 
n- TREA/SURY, S. a place in which riches 
t laid up, or accumulated. 
@ To TRE'AT, V. A. [rtraiter, Fr. ] to ne- 
oeiate or ſettle; to diſcourſe on; to uſe in 
Joy manner; to manage or carry on. Neu- 
's eerliy, to diſcuſs; to carry on a negociation; 
to entertain a perfon at a feaſt. 
] TREAT, S. an entertainment. 
TREATISE, S. a diſcourſe on any ſub- 
ga. A written tractate. 
TREATMENT, S. [traitment, Fr.] 
„ Wifage, whether good or bad. 
* IRE BLE, Adj. [triple, Fr.] threefold. 
'N ia Muſie, ſharp of ſound. 
To To TREBLE, V. A. to add, or make 
i= Wihrice as much; to multiply by three, 
* TREE”, S. ¶trecto, Sax. ] a large vegetable 
'© Wrifing to a conſiderable height, and ſpreading 
J. uch ſeveral branches. Figuratively, any 
J Wlthing branched out. 
TRE'LLIS, S. [Fr.] a ſtructure of iron, 
vod, or oſier, the parts croſſing each other 
like a lattice. 
Iro TREMBLE, v. N. [rrembler, Pr.] 
ses ſhake or ſhiver with fear or cold: to 
» Wquke; ſhudder; quiver ; or totter, 
£ TRE'MEN DOUS, Adj. dreadful ; hor- 
ia Wrible g awful. 
TRE'MOR, S. [:remer, Lat.] a ſtate of 
baking, or trembling. a 
TRE'MULOUS, Adj. trembling; qui- 
d vering ; fearful. 
To TRENCH, V. A. [trencher, Fr.] to 
cut; to dig into pits or trenches. 
* TRE' NCH, S. trance, Fr.] a pit or 
ich. In For tification, earth thrown up to 
'* fend ſoldiers in their approaches to a town, 
or to guard a camp. ; 
h TRE'NCH-R, S. [trencheir, Fr.] a piece 
of wood uſed at table to cut meat on. A 
'f Nuble. A ſquare cap worn in the univerſities. 
j TRENT, a large river in England, and 
the moft conſiderable next the Thames. It 
* Wiſes near Norton, below Moen-hill, in the 
bt I Moorlands of Staffordſhire, and runs S. E. 
by Newcaſtle under Line, from whence it 
paſſes through that county, and enters Der- 
byſhire, where it runs N. E. paſſes by Burton, 
near Nottingham, and cloſe by Newark, 
quite through Nottinghamſhire, Then it 
continues its courſe almoſt N. by Gainſbe- 


rough, on the confines of Lincolnſhire, and 


. 
ther rivers, it is called the Humber, and folls 
into the German ocean below Hull. 

TREPAN, S. [Fr.] an inſtzument by 
which ſurgeons cut round pieces out of the 
ſkull, A ſaare, a ſtratagem, from T: apani, 
« part of Italy, where our ſhips being infi- 
diouſly lovited, in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, 
were afterwards unjuſtly detained. 

To TRE'PAN, v. A. [trepaner, Fr.] to 

forate witha tiepan; tocatch ;z to eninare. 

TRE'/PIDATION, S. a ſtate ot tremb- 
ling; a ſtate of terror. 

To TRE'SPASS, V. A. [treſpafer, Fr.] 
to tranſgreſs or offend, to treſpaſs againſt, to 
enter a perſon's ground unlawtuily. 

TRE'SPASS, S. [rreſpaſi, Fr.) a tranſ- 
greſſion; an offcace or injury done to ano- 
ther, Unhawſul entrance on another's pre- 
miſcs. 

TRE“ SES, 8. [traſe, Fr.] a knot or 
curl ot hair. 

TRE'S1LE, S. T rreſeau, Fr.] the frame 
of a table. A moveable Form. 

TRE'T, S. an allowance made by mer- 
chants to retailers, of four pounds in every 
hundied weight of a commodity. 

TREVET, S. [driefet, Sax. ] any thing 
ſtandiag on three feet; generally applied ta 
an iron irame, on which things are ſupported 
on a fire, 

TRE'Y, S. [rreis, Fr.] a three at cards, 

TRVAL, S. a teſt or examination; expe- 
rience; an experiment; experimental know- 
ledge. In law, the examination of a cauſe 
according to the laws of the realm ; judicial 
examination. A temptation, or teſt of vir- 
tue. The ſtate of being tried. 

TRVANGLE, S. [Fr. triangulum, Lat.] 
any thing three corneted, or having three 
angles. ' 

TRIBE, S. [tribus, Lat. ] a diſtin body 
of peop'e. Sometimes uſed in contempt. 

TRUYBULATION, S. [Fr.] perſecution, 
diſtreſs, vexation. 

TRIBUNAL, S. [ Lat. and Fr. ] the ſeat 
of a judpe; a court of juſtice, 

TRKVBUTARY, Adj. paying tribute as 
an acknowledgment of ſubmiſſion; ſubor- 
dinate; ſubject, 

TRIBUTE, S. [ eribut Fr.] payment made 
as an acknowledgment of ſubjection. 

TRICE, S. a ſhort time, an inſtant. 

TRICK, S. [erecz. Belg.] a fly fraud, or 
artifice; a juggle; an antiek; a practice. 
A number of cards, conſifling of one played 
by each concerned in the game. 

To TRICK, v. A. [rricker, Fr.] to cheat, 
impoſe on, or defraud. To dreſs or adorn, 
To perform by flight of hand, Neuterly, to 
live by fraud, 

TRTCKISH, Adj. knaviſhly artful ; miſ- 
ehievouſly ſubtle. 

To TRICKLE, V. N. ſtzx] to run 


. having joined the river Ouſe, and ſeveral 9- 
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down in drops, or a ſlender ſtream. 
| TRIDENT, 8. a three-forked ſcepter of 
31 Neptune, 
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Neptane, the fabulous god of the fea. 

TRVENNIAL, Ad) |triennis, Lat.] laſt- 
ing three years; happening once in every 
three years. 

TRI'FID, Adj. divided or cut into three 
parts. | 

To TRIFLE, V. N. [rryfel-n, Belg.] to 
act or talk without dignity ar importance. 
To act with levity, To mock or play the 
fool with. To be of no conſequence or im- 

ortanee. . 
IRIFLE. S. a thing of no moment, 
weight, value, or importance. 

4+RVGGER, S. [rrigue, Fr.] a catch to 
hold the wheel of a carrizge on ſteep ground. 
The catch by which a gun or piſtol, is diſ- 
charged 

TRI /GONOMETRT, S. the art cf mea- 
ſuring tri«ngles. 

TRA'LL, S. [ea, Ital.] a quaver or un- 
dulation of the voice. Tremulouſheſs. 

TRILLION, S. ſ[rrilion, Fr.] ten hun- 
'dreds of thouſands of billions. 

TRI M, S. ſgetrymend, Sax. ] nice or well 
dreſſed. Smug. 

To TRUM, V. A. [trimman, Sax.] to fit 
out, decorate, or adorn. To fhave; to ad- 
Juſt. To balance a veſſel. Neuterly, to be 
in ſuſpence which to chooſe of two parties 
or opinions. To fluctuate. 

TRIM, S. dreſs, ornaments. 

TRIMMER, S one who changes ſides. 
A turn- coat. A piece of wood put in. 

TRINITY, 8. ns Fr.] the incom- 
prebhenſ ble union of the three perſons in the 
Go licad. 

RIMS KET, S. toys; ornaments of dreſs 

To, TRIP, V. a. ſrriper, Fr.] to throw 
down by firiking the fect from the pround 
with a ſudden blow. To catch or detect. 
Neuterly, to fall by loſing the hold of. To 
fail, err, or be deficient. To tumble. To 
run on tiptoe or lightly. To take @ ſhort 
journey or voyage. 

TRIP, S. a itroke 


— — 


y which a perſon's 
heels ade kicked up. ſtumble. A mitlake 
or failure, A ſhort voyage or journey. 
TRUPE, S. Fr. trippa, Ital. j the inteſ- 
tines, Or puts. 
TRVPLE, Adj. [Fr. triplex, Lat.] three- 
fold. Tvchle. ? 
TIR'PLET, S three of a kind, Three 
verſes ending in the ſame rhime 
TRIPOLI, a kingdom of Africa, in Bar- 
bay, bounged on the N. by the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, on the S. by the country of the 
; Beriberics, on the W. by the kingdom ot 
Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory of the 
Gedamis, and on the E. by Egypt. It is 
about 925 miles along the ſea coaſt, but the 
breadth 'is various, Some parts of it are 
pretty fruitful; but that towards Egypt is 
nothizy but a ſandy deſert, It had he title 


of a kingdom, but new is a republic gover- | 


ned by a dey. He is not abſolute; for a 


TRO 


Turkiſh baſhaw reſides here, who receives his 
authority from the Grand Seignor, and hag 
a power of controuling the dey, and levy- 
ing taxes on the people. The dey is ellected 
by the ſoldiers, who make no ſeruple of de- 
poſing him when they pleaſe. 

TRI Te, Adj. [tritvs, Lat.] worn out, 
ſtale; not new; common. 

TRIVET, S. See Tarver. 

TRIVIAL, Adj. [Fr. rrivialis, Lat.] 
worthleſs, Vile; vulgar; trifling; of no 
weight or importance. 

TRIUMPH, S. [rriumphus, Lat.] the pom- 
pous proceſſion with which a victory :s pub- 
licly celebrated. The ſtate of being victori- 
ous, Victory. Conqueſt, 

To TRVUMPH, v. N. [triompher, Fr.] 
to celebrate a vittery with pomp or joy. To 
obtain a victory. To trium̃ph over, to inſult 
on acc-unt of ſome advantage gained. 

TRO/DE, preter of Txzn. 

TROMD, or TRO'DDEN, participle paſ- 
five of Ta KAD. 

To TROLL. V. A. [erallen, Belg ] te 
roll, to move cycularly, Neuterly, to roll, 
move or run round. To fith for a pike 
with a rod, having a pulley towards the bot- 
tom. 

TRO'LLO?P, S. a women who dreſles 
flateroly 

TRO/OP, S. [rroupe, Fr. a company o 
number of people collected together, 
ſmall body of horſe uſually 50, command.d 
by a captain. 

TROOPER, S a horſe ſoldier. 

TRO PE, S. [trope, Fr.] a rhetorical f 
gure, by which a word is uſed in a ſenſe 
different from its primary ſiguiſieation. 

\ TROPHY, S. [rrophaum, Lat.) ſome 
thing taken from a vanquiſhed enemy. ane 
exhibited or treaſured up as à token of vic 


tory. 

Trove, S. the line on the globe be 
yond which the ſun never proceeds, bu 
turns back again when it arrives at it. Th 
north has the trepic of Cancer, and th 
ſouth the tropic of Capricorn. 

To TRO'T, V. N. (rrotter, Fr.] to mov 
with a high jolting pace. To walk faſt, | 
a lud crous ſenſe. 

TROY, S. the jolting pace of a hotſe 
an old woman. 

TRO TH, S. truth; fidelity ; faith. 

To TRO'UBLE, v. A. [rroubler, Fr.] t 
diſturb, perplex, afflict, grieve, difireſs, e 
make uneaſy. To teize, to vex, to buſy. } 
ſue for a debt. 

TRO'UBLE, S. [Fr.] a ſtate of perples 
ty, diſtreſs, Affliction, or uneaſineſs. 
lamity; moleſtation. 

TRO'UBLESOME, Adj. cauſing 


plexity or fatigue from its difficulty or v3 
ety. Vexatious; 
weariſome. 


burdenſome; tixeſor 


TROUGH, 8. (cb, Sax. ] any 
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of greater length than breath, having the 
per ſide open. 

To TRO UL, V. N. [erollen, Belg.] to 
move or utter quickly, or volubly, 

To TRO'UNCE, V A. to puniſh by an 
ndietment or information. 

To TR OW, V. N. zrezthian, Sax. ] to 
think, imagine, or conceive. 

TRO'W, Adv. truly. 

TRO WEL, S. a tool uſed by maſyuns 
ind bricklayers in taking up mortar. 

TROY, TRO'YWEIGHT, S. a kind of 
— xeight by which gold is weighed, | 
urg TRU'ANT, S. (cr, old Fr.] an idler; 
orig one who wanders about idly and neglects his 
duty and buſineſs. To play the TruUANT, 


2 ks to be abſent from ſchool without leave. 

an 7 RU'CE, S. {rregua, Ital.] & ceſſation 
from hoſtilities for a certain time, A tem- 
porary peace. | 

fro TRUCK, V. N. [troquer, Fr.] to 

? give one thing in exchange for another. 

0 TRUCK, S. exchange. Wooden wheels 

M. br carriage of cannon, . 

To TRU'CKLE, V. N. to be in a ſtate 


or .M of ſubjection. 

To 'FTRUDGE, V. N. [truggiolare, Ital.] 
to travel or jog on heavily. To move labo- 
nouſly. 

TRUE, Adj. [truwa, Sax. ] agreeing with 
faft or the nature of things. Genuine, op- 
1 4 poſed to counterfeit; faithful, exact, ho- 

"Wneſt; conformable to rule, 

TRULY, Adv. faithfully ; really; with- 
| 6M out fallacy ; juſtly ; indeed. : 

TRU'LL, S. {trulla, Ital.] a low and 
mean proſtitute. ' 

TRU'MP, S. {!rompe, Belg.] a trumpet. 


= A card of the ſame ſort with that which is 
viel turned up; which has particular privileges 


in a game, and which will win any card of 
del mother ſort, and is therefore derived from, 
and uſed formerly to be written triumph. T5 
Th put to tbe Tx urs, to reduce to great extre- 
th mitics.. 

TRUMPET, S. ¶trempette, Fr.] a long 
wind / inſtrument. Figuratively, one who 
bounds a trumpet. One who praiſes. 

TRUNCHEON, 8. [zrcrgon, Fr.] a ſhort 
{a aff or cudgel. A club. A ſtaff borne by 

a general officer. 
To TRUNDLE, V. A. to roll along. 
| TRUNK, S. 7 7 Fr.] the body of a 

MY tree, the body of an animal, A kind of 
Tf chelt commonly lined with paper, uſed for 
© cloaths. The proboſcis of an elephant, A 
long tube. 

TRU'NNIONS, S. [rrogron, Fr.] the 
knobs of a gun, by which it is ſupported 


TUM 


pack up cloaths together, To fit a fowl] of 
hare for the ſpit. 

TRU'ST, S. [zryuaft, Run.] reliance on 
another. Confidence. Confident opinion of 
any event. C edit. Something committed to 
a perſon's charge. Fidelity. 

To TRUST, V. A. to confidein. To 
place confidence in. To believe. To cre- 
dit, To let a perſon have a commodity 
without preſent money. To commit to a 
perion's care. Neuterly, to be confident of 
ſomething future, To rely upon. To have 
confidence. To expect. 

TRUSTEE, S. a perſon to whom any 
thing is given or bequeathed for the uſe and 


benefit of another. 


TRUSTY, Adj. fit to be relied on or 
confided in, hone't ; faithful. 

TRU'TH, S. treewtha, Sax. ] the joining 
or ſepara'ing ligns as the things ſigniſied a- 
ꝑree ok diſagree, Conformity of words to 
thoughts or facts. Fidelity, Honefty. Virtue. 
Conſtancy. Reality. 

To TRY", V. A. [rrier, Fr. ] to examine 
or make an experiment of. To aſſay. To 
experience. To bring before a court of jui- 
tice. To bring to a deciſion, To bring to 
the teſt, To attempt. To refine. To pu- 
rity. Neuterly, to endeavour ; to attempt. 
TUB, S. [be, Belg.] a large round o- 
pen veſſel of wood, held together by hoops. 
s HOY S. [Fr. tubes, Lat] a pipe, a 

phon. . 

TU“ BERCL E, S. Irubercule, Fr.] a (mall 
ſwelling ; a pimple. 

TU CK, S. [eucca, Brit. Ja long narrow 
ſword. A kind of net with a narrow meth. 

To TUCK, V. N. frruchen, Teut.] uſed 
with up, t» hinder from ſpreading. To 
turn and faſten cloaths up to make them 
(horter. To tuck ir, te force the bed cloaths 
between the bed and bedſtead. 

TUCKER, S. a border of linen or lace, 
on the boſom of a Kifr, to ſhade the breaſts 
of women. 

TUESDAY, S. [ere ſd eg, Sax. ] the third 
2 the week. | 

U'FF, S. (ene, Fr.] a number of 
threads, ribbons, flowers, leaves, &c. join - 
ed together, A cluſter. 

TU'ETED, Adj. growing in tufta or 
cluſters. 

To TU'G, V. A. ftigar, 'Sax.] to pull 
with continued violence. To pluck. Neu- 
terly, to pull hard. "To labour; to draw 
to ſtruggle. x 

TU'G, S. the act of pulling with the ut - 
molt effort, 

TUYTION, 8. faite, Lat.] guardianſhip, 


on its Carriage. 


7, Fr.] a bandage uſed 


in ruptures. A bu 
cloſe togerher. Trouſe; breeches. 


the care of a guardian or tutor. 
To TUMBLE, v. N. (nber, Fr] to fall 


TRU'SS, S. (e 
4 (ow of any thing thruſt| or come ſuddenly on the ground; to fall 


down ; to play tricks by putting the body 


To 'TRU'SS, V. A. [trouſfer, Fr.] to} into various poſtures. Actively, to turn 
11 over 


1 
over in a confuſed manner; to throw down 
by chance or violence; to throw down, 

TUMBLE, S. a fall, 

TUMBLER, S. one who falls; one who 
ſhews poſtures, or feits of activety. 

TU'MID, Adj. ſwelling; puffed up; 

mpous ; puffy. 

TU'MOR, S. [Fr. tumor, Lat.] a diſeaſe 
in which the parts loſe their natural ſtate by 
a great increaſe of their ſize. A morbid 
ſwelling. Affected pomp or greatneſs. 

TU'MULT, S. ſcamulte, Fr.] a factious and 
ela morous aſſembly of the multitude. A ſtir. 

TUMULTUOUS, Adj. ¶rumultuchx, Fr.] 
put into violent commotion ; gathering in a 
eonfuſed and noiſy manner; turbulent. 
Tru, S. [tunne, Sax] a large caſk. A 
large quantity, in weight two thouſand 
pounds, A cubic ſpace in a ſhip calculated 
to contain a tun, 8 

To'TU'N, V A. to put in caſks; to barrel. 

TUNBRIDGE, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Fridays, and three fairs, on Alh- 
Wedneſday, July 5, and October 20, for 
bullocks, horſes and toys. It is ſeated on a 


— branch of the river Medway, over which 


there is a bridge, and is a large well built 
lace. But it is moſt noted for its mineral 
prings, which are four or five miles ſouth 
of the town ; but in the ſame pariſh. I here 
are now many good buildings in it, and 
fine accommodations; eſpecially at the time 
of drinking the waters, which is in June, 
July and Auguſt. There are all the enter- 
tainments and diverſons here, that are to be 
met with at Bath or Scarborough. They have 
alſo a chapel here, where divine ſervice is 
performed twice a-day. The town is 35 
miles N. W. by N. of Rye, and 29 S8. E. by 
S. of London. Lon. 17, 51, lat. 5r, 14. 

TUNE, S. [rucno, Ital, tene, Fr.) a diver- 
ſity of muſical notes put together, Sound ; 
notes; harmony. In tune, a flate proper for 
uſe, exerciſe, or any particular purpole. 

To TU'NE, V. N. to put in a fate 
wherein concords may be ſounded; to ling 
muſically, or harmoniouſly. In low language, 
to beat. Nevuterly, to form one ſound to ano- 
ther; to utter with a muſical or inarticulate 
voice. | 

TU'NEFUL, Adj. harmonious ; muſical, 

TU'NIC, S. | mwnique, Fr.] a part of the 
Roman dreſs, reſembling our woiſtcoats, 
with very ſhort ſleeves. A covering. A 
tunicle. | 

TUN'NAGE, S. the content of a veſſel 
meaſured hy the tun. A tax laid on a tun. 

TU'NNEL, S. the ſhaft or paſſage of a 
chimney. A pipe with a conical head, with 
which liquor is poured into veſſels. 

To T'UP, V. N. to butt like « ram. Ac- 
tively, to copulate, 

TUP, S. a ram, | 

TUR'BAN, TURBAND, or TURBANT, 
S. Tu k.] the cover of linen, &c, worn on 

the head by the Turks. 
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TUR'BID, Adj. [rarbidus, Lat.] thick 
or muddy ; not clear. * 

TU'RBINATED, Adj. [rurbinatus, Lat.] 
twiſted, ſpiral. In Botany, of a con cal figure, 

TURBULENCE, or TURBULENCY, 
S, [Fr. turbulentia, Lat.] tumuit, confaſion, 
tumultuouſneſs. 

TURBULENT, Adj. tumultuous, vio- 
lent ; producing commotion. 

TU RF, S. [ty f, Sax. | a clod covered with 
graſs. A part vt the ſurface of the ground, 
A gentleman of the Tua r, is one who is fond 
of horſe-raceing. | 

TU RGID, Adj [ turgidus, Lat.] tumid, 
ſwelling ; bloated ; vainly pompous. 

TU RIN, an ancient, populous, flourifh. 
ing town of Italy, and capital of Piedmont, 
where the ſovereign redſies, with an arch bi. 
ſhop's ſee, a ſtrong citadel and an univerſity. 
It is ſeated on a vaſt plain, at the confinence 
of the rivers Doria and Po. It is one of the 
handſomeſt towns in Italy, but the air is un- 
healthy in the autumn and winter, on 2. 
count of the thick fogs. One half of this 
place is lately built, and the ftreets are ſtrait 
and clean, becauſe they are waſhed by an 
aque juct. The two largeſt ftreets are, the 
New. ſtreet, and that of the Po, which are 
enlightened in the winter time. The houſes 
are handfeme, and all built of the ſame 
height. The ducal palace conſiſts of two 
magnificent ſtruftures, which are joined to- 
gether by a gallery, in which are ſeveral ſta- 
tates, all forts of arms, the genealogy of the 
dukes of Savoy, a repreſentation of the ce- 
leſtial ſigns, a royal library, and many other 
curioſities. Beſides theſe two firuQures, 
there is the palace of the prince of Carignan, 
the hoſpital of St, John, the ſeminary of the 
Jeſuits, the royal hoſpital, and the metro- 
politan church of St. John; wherein they 
pretend to keep the cloth, in which is the 
print of the foce of Jeſus Chriſt, Theſe are 
all ſuperb ſtructures. When the plagne rag- 
ed at Marſeilles in 1720, a great number of 
artificers withdrew to Turin; infomuch, that 
there are now above 54609 inh-bitants, and 
there are 48 churches and convents. Turin 
is very well fortified, and extremely ſtrong, 
as the French found by experience in 1706, 
who then beſieged it a — while to no pur- 
poſe. The citadel which is flanked with five 
baſtions, is without doubt a maſter-piec: ot 
architeure. There are very fine walks on 
the ramparts, which require two hours to 
paſs round them. There are alſo very fine gar- 
dens on the fide of the river Po; and the 
houſe commonly called La Charite, is re- 
markable, as there is room for 3coo poor 
people, The college of the academy is very 
Izrge and well built, where there are a great 
number of ancient inſcriptions. In the royal 
library there are 19000 manuſcripts, beſides 
30000 printed books; when the Jaſt king 


died, a preſent of 00 was made to the 
univerſity, 
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univerſity, It is charmingly ſeated at the 
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foot of a mountain, 62 miles N. W. of 
Genoa, 72 8. W. of Milan, 88 S. E. of 
Chamberry, and 280 N. W. of Rome. Lon. 
25. 20. Lat. 44. 50. | 6-8 

TU'RKY, a ry large empire, which is 
extended to part of Europe, Alia, and Africa, 
and is thought to be the greateſt in the 
world, Some affirm it is two thouſand miles 
in length, from E, to W, and ſeventeen 
hundred and fifty from N. to 8. Turkey in 
Europe extends from 34 deg. of lon, to 46, 
and from 36 deg. of lat. to 49. The monn- 
tans of Caſtagnas divide it into N. and S. 
The N. part comprehends Walachia, Mol- 
davia, Beſſcrabia, Croatia, Boſnia, Dalma- 
tia, Servia, Bulgaria, and Romania, or Ru- 
melia, The S. part contains ancient Greece, 
in which are 7 large provinces, called Alba- 
nia, Epirus, Macedonia, Janna, Livadia, 
the Morea, and the iſlands of the Archipe- 
lago. Turky in Aſia comprehends 5 large 
parts, namely Natolia, Georgia, Turcoma- 
nia, Diarbeck, and Suriſtan, or Syria; ſome 
reckon Arabia, and Armenia, bnt theſe parts 
have little dependence on the Grand Se'gnor. 
In Africa they poſſeſs Egypt, and a ſmall 
part of Abyflinia and Barbery; likewiſe, 
there are other countries in Alia and Europe, 
which they are not maſters of alone, bat 
conjunctly with other princes, and Conſtan- 
tinople is the capital of all Turky. 
In general the turks are very ſober in 
eating, lovers of reſt and ieleneſs, and 
conſequently not very fit to undergo fa- 
tigues ; beſides the frequent uſe of bathing 
cannot but weaken them, and render them 
effeminate, Their bchaviour with regard to 
women is known to all the world, for there 
is nothing but their poverty that ſets any 
bounds to their wives and concubines; though 
indeed their wives, properly ſo cailed, are 
no more than four in number, They are 
charitable towards ſtrangers, let Their reli- 
gion be what it will, and no nation ſuffers 


— 


TUR 
verſally true as was formerly, Tlie Tuks 
have always very numerous armics on foot, 
the chief of which are the ſanizaries, who 
have been bred in the Seraglio, and have 
been uſed to military diſcipline from their 
in fancy. Of theſe they have always twenty- 
hve thouſand, and there may be about a hun- 
dred thouſand that have that name. The re- 
ligion of the Turks has great affinity to 
that of the Jews; ſor they believe in one 
God, and that his great prophet is Maho- 
met, as the Jews aftirmed Moſes to be. Ihe 
obferve the ſame rules in eating and drink- 
ing, and they hold hog's fleſh in great ab- 
horrence as weil as th» Jews. The chief 
difference conſiſts in ablutions, frequent pray- 
ers, and repeated bathings; for with regard 
to piurality of wives, they are very much 
alike, only the Jews conform in a great 
meaſure, to the cuſtom of the country 
which they inhabit, in that reſpect. We 
ſhall ſay nothing of the trade in general, 
becauſe in ſo extenſive an empire it mult be 
quite different in different parts. However, 
we may obſerve that the Turks themſelves 
are not very induſtrious, aud that the nume- 
rous Chriſtians and Jews that live among 
them, are moſt addicted to traffic and mecha- 
nic employments. Their Grand Seignor's 
chief revenues ariſe from cuſtoms and other 
duties on merchandizes, beſides a capitation tax 
on all Chriſtians within his dominions, 
TU'RMOIL, S. trouble, uncaſineſs, diſ- 
turbance. 
To TURMOIL, V. A. to harraſs with 
tumult or commotion; to keep uneaſy ; to 
weary. 
To TURN V. A. [tyrnan, Sax. ] to put 
into a circular motion, or move round; to 
put that uppermoſt which was undermoſt ; 
to change place, poſture, fortune, or party 
to bring the inlide outwards; to form, or 
transform; to metamorphoſe ; to tranſlate ; 
to change with reſpect to affection, inclina- 
tion, or regard; to attack after changing po- 


adverſity with greater patience than they. 
The Grand Seignor is abſolute maſter of all 


ture, followed by upon ; to turn the ſtomach, 
ro.cauſe nauſeouſneſs; to make giddy, fol- 


the goods and poſſeſſions of his ſubjects, in- lowed by bead; to direct to, or from any 


ſomuch, that they are all little better than 
flaves. The titles he aſſumes are God upon 
Farth, the Shadow of God, the Brother of 
the Sun and Moon, the Diſvoſer of Crowns, 
and the like. The Grand Viſier is the chief 
next the Emperor, but it is a dangerous place, 
for he often depoſes them, and takes off 
their heads juſt as he pleaſes; and here it may 
be obſerved, that though the Grand Seignor 
has ſuch prodigious power, he ſeldom ex- 
tends it to thoſe that live a private life, for 
theſe may remain as quiet as in any other 
part of the world. It is commonly obſer- 


ved, that his baſhaws, governors, and offi- 


cers of ſtate, are the children of Chriftian 
parents, which are commonly taken in war, 


] 


or purchaſed ; however, this is not lo uni- 


point or purpoſe ; to tun back, to fly; to 
reverſe, or alter. Uſed with abut, to revolve, 
to conſider z to turn away, to diimiſs or dii- 
card, Uſed with back, to return to the per- 
ſon who gave, ſent, or fold ; to double the 
contrary way. Uſed with of, to diſmiſs. 
Uſed with of, to advance to an age beyond, 
to exceed, he is turned of ſixty.“ Uled 
with ever, to transfer, to throw off the ladder. 
Neuterly, to move round; to change or 
alter; to grow ſour, applied ro liquors; to 
alter; to be changed ; to deviate, 

TURN, S. the act of turning or moving 
round. A winding path. A walk to and tro. 
Change, viciflitude, or alteration. Occaſion, 
Time at which any thing is to be done, or 
wherein perſons punctually ſucceed each o- 

ther, 
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cher. Convenience. Form, art, ſhape, or 
manner. The manner in which the words 
of a ſentence are repeated. By turns is one 
after another. 4 
TU'RNCOAT, S. one who forſakes his 
or principles for thoſe which are oppo- 
e. A renegade. 
TURNING, S. a winding. A meander. 
A ſtreet which croſles a main road or {tree:. 
TURNPIKE, S. a gate by which a paſ- 
ſage on the road is obſtruſted till a certain 
ſum of money is paid. 
TU'RPENTINE, S. a clear gum ifſuing 
from ſeveral kinds of trees. 
TU'RPIITUDE, S. inherent vileneſs ; 
baſeneſs. 
TU'RRET,'S. [turris, Lat. ] a ſmall emi- 
nence or tower, above the body of a building. 
TUSCANY, a ſovereign ſtate of Italy, 
with the title of a grand dutchy, bounded on 
the north by Romagna, the Bologneſe, the 


Modeneſe, and the Parmazan, on the ſouth | 


by the Mediterranean ſea, on the caſt by the 
dutchy of Urbino, the Perugino, the Orvie- 
tano, the patrimony of St. Peter, and the 
dutchy of Caſtro, and on the welt by the 
ſea, the territory of Lucca, and the territory 


TWt 


equivalent for the dutchy of Lorrain, which 
he had given up to France. He now keeps 
+ couneil of regency in Tuſcany, who have 
the adminiſtration of affairs, and is compoſed 
of ſeveral members. The annual revenucs 
of this country may be about 300000 ſcudies, 
but the ſovereign cannot ſend above ac co 
men into he field, and at ſea he has no more 
than 30 galleys, which he is obliged to keep 
to defend this country againſt the Turkiſh 
pirates. The revenue ariſes from a tewh 
part of the Jear'y value of every houſe, the 
tenth on of all eflates that are fold, the 
ground-rents of the houſes in Leghorn, and 
other places, eight per cent out of women's 
fortunes, when they married, and five ſhil. 
lings a head 01 all cattle that are ſold, beſides 
which, there is almoſt a general exciſe on all 
ſorts of proviſions, 

TVU'SH, Interjeft. a word to expreſs con- 
tempt. 

TU'SK, S. [tyxaf, Sax ] the fangs or long 
teeth of a boar, &c. the holding tooth. 

TUT, Interject. a word uſed to expreſs 
filence and contempt. 
TU'TELAR, or TU'TELARY, Adi. 
{tutela, Lat.] having the guardianſhip or pro- 


1 


of Genoa, being about 150 miles in length, tection of any perſon or thing. Defenſive. 


and 100 in breadth. 
rivers, of which the Arno is the chief. There 
are ſeveral. mountains, in which are found 
mines of divers ſorts, ſuch as iron, allum, 
and vitriol. They have alſo quarries of 
marble, alabaſter, and porphiry, t eſides hot 
baths and mineral waters. Many parts of | 
it are fruitful in corn and wine, and produce 

plenty of citrons, oranges, pomeygranates, 
and other fruits. The inhabitants are lovers 
of peace, apply themſelves to trade, and have 
eſtabliſhed divers manufactories, particularly 
of ſilks, ſtuffs, fine earthen ware, and gilt 
leather. They are much viſited by foreigners 
on account of their politueſs, and becauſe 
the Tuſcan language is the pureſt in all [taly, 
This dutchy is divided into three parts, 
namely the Florentino, the Fiſano, and the 
Sieneſe, to which ſome add the iſlands, The 
laſt duke of Tuſcany, of the houte of Me- 
dicis, died in 1737, without leav:ng any heirs 
male; after which, by virtue of the treaty 
of London, coneluded in 1718, the emperor 
Charles VI. promiſed Tuſcany as a fief of 
the empire, to Don Carlos, infant of Spain, 
as being the neareſt male heir. But that 
prince, impatient to become maſter ot it, ob- 
hyed the Florentines in 1752, to pay him 
homage, before the death or the grand duke, 
and without the conſent of the emperor. A 
war being kindled in Italy, Don Carlos be- | 
came maller of the — 4 of Naples and 

Sicily ; and their poſſeſſion s confirmed to 
him by the peace concluded in 1735. Bat 
he was obliged to renounce his right to Tuſ- 
cany, in tavour of the emperor, duke of 


| 


It is watered by ſeveral | Guardian, 


TU'TOR, S. [tutexr, Fr.] one who has 
the care of another's education_and morals, 
To TU'TOR, v. A. to inſtruct; to teach 
with inſolence, or ſeverity. | 
TU'TORESS, S. a governeſs; an inſtruc- 
treſs. 

TWAIN, Adj. ſcwegen, Sax. ] two. 

To T WANG, V. N. to ſound with a 
ſharp noiſe. 

To TWATTLE, V. A. [| ſchwatzen, 
Teut; ] to prate. 

To TWEAG, or TWF'AK, V. A, 
{ exvackan, Teut.] to pinch or ſqueeze be- 
tween the fingers. 

TWEEZERS, S. [etuy, Fr ] nippers or 
ſmall pincers uſed in pulling off hairs. 
TWELFTH, Adj. [rweifia, Sax. ] the or- 
dinal of twelve. 

TWELVE, Adj. [r] , Sax.] two and 
ten. 

TWENTIETH, Ac}, [ rzventeogotha, 1 
the next after the nineteenth. The ordin: 
of twenty. 

TWENTY, Adj. [rwventig, Sax. ] twice 
ten. | 

TWICE, Adj. [rrvees, Relg.] two times; 
doubly. It is frequently uſed in compoſition, 
TWVG, S. (sg, Sax.] a ſmall ſhoot 
of a branch, A ſwitch, 

TWILIGHT, S. { rzvee/3ebr, Sax.] the 
faint light before ſun-riſe and after ſun ſct. 
An obicure light. 

TWIN. S. (win, Sax. ] one of ſeveral 
children horn at the ſame birth. 
To TWINE, V. A. !:wingr, Sax. ] to 


Lortain; and- which was ceded to bim as an 


wind thread round auy thing. To twiſt fo 
as 


„ 


45 to unite or form into one body, Neuterly,: 
to wind or form windings, To wrap itſelf] 
97 977 — To wind. 

TWINE, S. a twiſted thread. A twiſt. 
A convo!ution. An embrace formed by 
ewiſting round any part. | 

To TWi'NGE, V. A. [twingen, Belg.] to 
torment with a ſudden pain; to tweak; to 
inch. | 

TWINGE, S. a ſhort, ſudden pain 4 

inch. 

To TWINKLE, V. N. ſcwinclian, Sax. ] 
to ſparkle, or thine with intermitted light. 
To open and ſkut the eye quickly. To play, 
irregularly. + | 

TWINKLE, S. a ſparkling intermitting 
light. The motion of the eye. A ſhort 
ſpace, 

To TWVRL, V. A. [from whi-l] i 
tuin or force round quickly, 

TWIST, V. A. [rwigen, Belg. ] to form 


by turning round. To writhe. o contort,}. 


To wreathe, or encircle by ſomething. To 
weave or form. by turning round. To infi- 
nuate. To be contorted. 

TWIST, S. the act of turning round ſe- 
veral things ſo as to unite them. Any thing 
made by winding two bodies together, A 
cord; a contortion ; a writhe. 

To TWTI'T, V. A. {edwitan, Sax. ] to re- 
proach, to flout, or mention to a perſon by 
way of a ſneer. 

To 'TWI'TCH, V. A. [edwitan, Sax. ] to 
pull or pluck with a quick motion. Io 
ſnatch, 

TWFTCH, 8 a quick or ſudden pull. A 
painful contraction ot the fibres. | 

To TWI'TTER, V. N. to make aſharp, 
intermitted and tremulous noiſe, , To be at- 
tected with a ſuiden inclination. 

TWITTER, S. any motion or diſorder 
of paſſion. 

TWO/', Adj. a number compoſed of one 
added to one. , 

To TVE, V. A. See TIE. 

TY'E, S. a knot; a bond or obligation. 

TY/'MPANY, S. [rympanum, Lat.] a 
ſwelling in the body which makes it in ſome 
meaſure reſemble a drum. 

TY'NY, Adj. [written likewiſe tiny] ſmall. 

TY'PE, S. [u, Lat. Tum, Gr.] an 
emblem or mk of ſomething, That 
by which any thing is ſymbolically or hiero- 
glypically prefigured; a ſtamp; a printing 
letter. a 
TV PICAL, Adj. repreſenting by ſome 
ſymbol, or hieroglypic. Emblematical. 

TO TY'PIFY, V. A. to 2 by ſome 
ſymbol, emblem, or hieroglyphic. 


TYPO'GRAPHER, S. a printer. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL, Adj. emblemati- 
cal; belonging toa printer's att. 

TYRA'/NNIC, or TYRA'NNICAL, Adj. 
{ryrannicus, Lat.] geſpotic ; cruel; acting 
without regard to the laws, rights or propet- 


vAG 

ties of a people: Imperious or like a ty. 
rant: 

To .TY'RANNISE, V. N. [tyranniſer, 
Fr.] to govern or act in an imperious and 
rigorous manner. 

TY'AANNOUS, Adj. deſpotie; arbitrary; 
ſevere. | 


— TYRANNY, deſpotic government ; ſeve- 


ri'y. 

TY'RANT, S. [ weande, Gr.] an abſolute 
monarch ; a perſon why governs imperiouſly 
and 1 A ſevere maſter. An op- 
preſſor. 

TV RO, S. [tiro, Lat.] a novice; one in 


| his rudiments, and is not yet maſter of his 


art. 
U. 


— 

The twentieth letter of the Englich 
5 Alphabet; it has two powers expreſſ- 

ed by two characters; when it is uſed 
as a conſonant its form is ditferent from that 
of the vowel, being made thus V, and bor- 
rowed originally from the Phenecian alpha- 
bet. | 

VA*CANCY, S. vacuity; empty ſpace. A 
chaſm. Times of leiſute or relazation. In- 
rermiſion. Liitleſſneſs or emptineſs of thought. 

VACANT, Adj. [Fr. wacans, Lt. 
empty; void; having nothing in it. Free 
from crowds, obſtacles, or :ncumbrance. 
Having no polle{lor or incumbent At lei- 
ſure or diſengeged. Void of thought; not 
buſy. 

To VAC4'TE, V A. [wacatus, Lat.] 
to make void, null, or vacant. To defeat. 


VACA'TION, S. | Fr. wacatio, Lat.] lei- 


| that time hi eh paſſes between term 
Leiſure or ficedom from trou- 


ble, b or perplexity. 
VACI TION, S. thg act of teeling or 
ſtaggering- | 


VACUITY, S. {wacaite, Fr.] emptineſs; 
the (tate of being unnccupicd, Space void of 
body. Want of ſubſtance. Inani:y. 

VA'CUUM, S. { Lat. ] ſpace not occupied 
by matter. 

VA'GABOND, S. a vagrant; a perſon that 
wanders about and has ao ſettled babita- 
tion. 

VAGA'RY, S. {wogus, Lat. ] a wild freak 
or capricious frolic. 

VAGINOPE'NNOUS, Adj. having the 
wings covered or ſheathed with hard caſes. 
Sheathwinged. | 

VA'GRANT, Adj. | wagant, Fr.] wanders 
ing, unſettied, or having no fixed place. 

A'GRANT, S. a vagabond. One that 
has no ſettled place. 

VA'GUE, Adj. [Fr. wagui, Lat.] wander- 
ing or having no place. Unfixed, 
undeterminate, 

- VAIL 
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VAIL, S. [waile, Fr. this word is at pre 
Cent written weil, from welum, Lat.] à curtain 
or cover thrown over any thing to conceal it. 
A part of a dreſs by which the face is cover- 
ed. In the plural, money given to ſervants, 
but this ſhould be written wales from walc, 
Lat. a due; a compliment made at taking 
leave, 

To VAT'L, V. A. [ avaller le bonnet, Fr.] 
to lower, or pull off by way of compliment. 
The ceremony of wailing the bonnet in 
ſalutations.“ Aagiſ. Neuterly, to ſhow re: 
ſpect by vielding or ſubmitting, See VEIL, 
VAIN, Adj. [Fr. wanus, Lat.] without 
effect; fruitleſs z iveffeftual. Having no 
ſubſtance, or reality. Proud of little things. 
Oftentativus, Idle or worthleſs. Falſe : In 
Pain ; to no purpoſe or end. | 

VAINGLOXY, S. empty pride; pride 
above merit. . 
 VAINLY, Adv. to no 
fectually; prondly ; idly. 

VA*'LANCE,.S. the fringes and drapery 
banging round the teſterof a bed | 

VA'LE, S. [vullie, Lat.] a low ground 7 
ing between two hills. A valley. In the 
plural, money given to ſervants. trom wale, 

Lat. F 
- VALF'DICTION, S. a farewell. 

VA'LENTINE, S. a ſweethcart choſen 
on St. Valentine's day. 

VA LET, S. [Fr.] a waiting vant. 

VALETUDINA/RIAN, or VALETU- 
DINARY, Adj. | valetudinaire, Fr.] lickly ; 
weakly ; infirm. 

VA'LIANT, Adj, vaillant, Fr.] brave; 


ſtout; courageous 3 puiſſant. 


purpoſe; inef- 


vA, Adj. {walide, Fr.] ſtrong, pre- 
valeyt, or efficacious. Concluſive, weighty, 


or having force, applied to argument, 
VALIDITY, S. certainty; force to con- 
- vince. . OP" i 
VA'LOUR, S. | waleur, F.] courage. | 

VALUABLE, Adj. alle, Fr. | preci- 
ous; of great price or woith, Deſerving 
eſteem. | 

VA'LUE, Fr.] price; worth; rate, Price 
equal to the worth of a thing, 

To VALUE, v. A [wahir, Fr.] to rate 
at a certain price. To rate highly. To have 
in high eſteem. To appraiſe or etiimate. To 
reckon at. | 

VALVE, S. [wakoa, Lat.] anything that 
opens aud ſhuts over the mouth of a veſſel. 
a folding door. In Anatomy, a membrane 
which opens in certein veſſeſs to admit the 
blood, and ſhutvyo prevent its regreſs. 

VA'MP, S tht upper leather of a ſhoe. 

To VA'MP, V. A. to piece or repair any 
thing old or decayed in order to make it paſs 
for new, \ 

VA'N, S. f avez:, Fr] before the front or 
fu ſt line of n army. Anything ſpread wide 

by which a wind is raiſed. A wing ; a fan. 
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; eame originally from France, He ws born 


about the middle of the reiyn to Charles II. 
and bec me eminent for poetry and ſkiil in 
architecture; to beth which he diſcovered an 
carly propenſity, He had a moſt ready wit, 
and was particularly turned for dramatic pro- 
duclions. His firlt comedy, c4lled | he Re- 
lapſe, or Virtue in Danger, was acted with 
great applauſe in the year 1697, which en- 
couraged him to proceed in the ſame track, 
The reputation which he gained by his co- 
medies, was rewarded with greater advan- 
tages than uſually ariſe from the Profits of 
writing for the ſtage, He was appointed 
Clarencieux king at arms; a place, which he 
ſome time held, aad at laſt diſpoſed of. In 
Auguſt 1716, he was appointed Surveyor of 
the works at Greenwich hoſpital : He was 
likewiſe made comptroller-geaeral of his ma- 
jeſty's works, and ſurveyor of the gardens 
and waters, But we are rather to aſcribe 
theſe preferments to his (kill in architectute, 
than to his dramatic writings. Several no- 
ble ſtruttures were raiſed under his direction, 
as Blenheim in Oxfordſhire, Claremont in 
Surry, and the opera-houſe in the Haymet- 
ket, In ſome part of Sir John's lite, tor ws 
cannot aſcertain the time, he went over to 
France, where, his taſte for architeQure ex- 
citing him to view the fortifications of the 
country, he was one day obſerved by an en- 
gineer, whoſe intormaticn cauſed him to be 
lecut ed by authority, aud ſent to the Baſtile, 
but was ſoon ſet at Liberty. He dicd of a 
quinſey, at his houſe in Whitehall, in 1726. 
He was the contemporary and friend of Mr, 
Congreve. Theſe two comic writers gave 
new life to the Engliſh ſtage, and reftored it 
to reputation, when it had, in reality, been 
finking for ſome Time. It would, however, 
have been more to their credit, if, while they 
exerted their wit upon this occaſion, they 
had preſerved it pure and unmixed with that 
obſcenety and licentiouſneſs, which, while 
it p!lcaſed, tended to corrupt the audience. 
When Mr, Collier atacked the immorzliy 
and profant neſs of the ſtage, in the year 
1698, theſe two writers were his principal 
objects. 

VA NE, S. [waene, Belg. ] a plate hung on 
a pin toturn with the wind. 

VA'N-GUARD, S [avant garde, Fr.] 
the firſt line of an army. 

To VA/NISH, V. N. {wareſco, Lat.] to 
diſappear. To paſs away ; to be loſt, 

VA'NITY, S. ſwanite, Fr.] emptineſs. 
Inanity. Uncertainty, Fruitleſs defire or 
endeavour. Falſhood, Vain purſuit, An 
object of petty pride, Oſtentation. Arro- 

ance, 

To VA'NQUISH, V. A. [ vaincre, Fr.] to 
conquer, ſubdue, overcome, confute. 

VAPIDIT I, S. flatneſs ; deadneſs. 

VA'POROUS, Adj. full of vapours; 


VA'NBURGH, {Sir John, ] deſcended 
from ap anticnt family in Cheſhire, whic 


windy; flatylent. 


VA 


To d 


VA U 


VA'POUR, 8. [wa 
exhalable, The ſmall particles of a fluid, 
which, being ſeparated by heat, aſcend into 
the air. A wind. A ſtream, Flatulence. 
A vain imagination. In the plural, a dif- 
eiſe cauſed by flatulencies, or hypochondria- 
cal affections in women, ſynonimous to the 
ſpleen in men. 

To VA POUR, V. N. 5 Lat. ] to 
fly off in fumes or vapour. Figuratively, to 
bully or brag. 

VA'RIABLE, Adj. Fr. variabilis, Lat.] 
changing; not long the ſame, Mutable. 

VA'RIABLY, Adv. mutably ; changea- 
ably ; incon(tautly. 

VARIANCE, S. diſcord; a ſtate of enmity. 

VARIA'TION, S. [Fr. variatis, Lat.] 
change of colours, ſound or ſtate. Deviation. 
Vifſerence ; mutation, 

To VA'RIEGATE, V. A. 8 
low Lat.] to ſtain or diverſify with different 
colours. 

VARIETY, 8. Iva ; ice, Fr.] change. In- 
termixture of different things. Difference ; 
Diſlimilitude, 

VARIOUS, Adj. Carius, Lat.] different; 
manifold, Changeable ; unlike each other. 
Marked with different colours, Numerous. 
Variegated. 


VARLET, 8. [old Fr. now written valet] | 


antiently a ſervant; but at preſent uſed as a 
term of reproach. A raſcal. A ſcoundrel. 

VARNISH, S. [wernis, Fr.] matter laid 
on wood, &c. to make them ſhine. Fignra- 
tively, a cover or palliat:0n of a crime or tuult. 

To VA'RNISH, V. A. to cover with 
ſomething fluid and ſhining Te concea: a 
defect with ſomething ornamental or theto- 
rical. To palliate, 

To VR, V. A. [vari», Lat.] to change. 
To make of different kinds g to diverhty. 
Neuterly, to appear in different forms. To 
de different from each other. To alter, 
To deviate. To ſhitt colours. To be at va- 
riande. 

VA'SE, S. Fr. was, Lat. ] a veſſel; gene- 
rally applied to one deſigned for ornament 
rather thin uſe. 

VA'SSAL, S. [Fr. vaſſale, Ital.] a perſon 
holding by the will of a ſuperior. A ſubject 
or dependant. A ſervant ſubject to the will 
of another. A dependant; a flave. 

VA/'SSALLAGE, S. tnure at will ; ſer vi- 
tude ; ſivery. 

VAST, Adj. [vaſte, Ft.] great or large; 
enormo::fly great. | 

VA'STLY, Adv. to a great degree. 
Greatly. | 

VA“, S. [vat. Belg. fat, Sax.] fee FAT. 

VAULT, S. vente, Fr.] a contivucd arch, 
A cellor, ſo called becauſe arched generally 
on the top. A cave; a cavern, A repoſi- 
tory for the dead. A leap. 

To VAULT, V. A { wouter, Fr. ] to arch 
or ſhape lik- an auch; to cove: with an arch. | 

No XXV. 


VEN 


Fr.] any thing | Neuterly, to leap, jump, tumble, or ſhow 


poſtures, _ 

VAU'LTED, Adj. arched, concave. 

To VAU'NT), V. A. [wawer, Fr.] to 
boaſt of. Neuterly, to diſplay in an oftens 
tatious manner. To talk with oſtentation. 
To boaſt or brag, 

VAU'NT, S. a brag, or boaſt. Oſtentation. 


VAU'NTER, S. a braggert ; a boaſter, 


UDDER, S. [der, Sax.| the dug of a 
cow, or other large animal, / 

VE'AL, S. (ve, old Fr.] the fleſh of a calf, 

To VEER, V. N. [wirer, Ft.] to turn 
— Actively, to out; to turn or 
change. 

VE'GETABLE, S. Fr. wegerabilis, low 
Lat.] an organiſed body, taking in its nour- 
iſhment uſually by a root, and increaſing its 
dimenſions by its growth, A plant. 

VE'GETABLE,4Adj. belonging to, or 
having the nature of a plant, 

To VEGETATE, V. N. [ogcte, Lat.] 
to grow without ſenſation. 

VEGETATION, S. the power of pro- 
ducing the growth of -plants. 

VEGETATIVE, Adj. having the power 
to produce growth in plants. 

VEHE'MENCE, or VLHEMENCY, S. 
{wchementia, Lat.] violence. Ardour. Vi- 
our. Force. Terror. 

VEREMENT, Adj. [Fr. webemens, Lat.] 
with force, violence, or cagerneſs, ardent 3 
fervent, 

VEHICLE, 8. [wehicularr, Lat.] that in 
which any thing is carried, or coaveyed. 

To Ve'IL, V. A. [v, Lat.] to cover 


the face with any thing. To cover or hide, 


To conceal. | 

VE'IL, S. [welum, Lot] a cover to cons 
ceal the face. A cover or diſguiſe. 

V EIN, S. [weine, Fr.] a veſſel which con · 
veys the blood fiom the arteries back to the 
heart. A hollow or cavity; the courſe of 
metal in a mine, Tendency, turn of mind, 
or — The timaſwhen any inclination 
is ſtiongeſt. Humour or temper. Streak, 
Variegation. 

To VELLICATE, V. A. [vellieo, Lat } 
to twitch; to pluck. 

VEt'LLUM, S. [welin, Fr.] the ſkin of a 
calf drefſcd for writing on. 

Vt LO'CLLIY, S. {vehcite, Fr.] ſpeed; 
quickneſs of motion. Swittnets, . 

VELVET, S. [velxto, Ital.] ſilk with a 
ſhort pile. ; 

V. NAL, Adj. Fr. wenalis, Lat.] to be 
purchaſed; mercenary. A word of 1e- 
proach, Contained in the veins. 

To VEND, V. A. {wendre, Fr.] to ſell 
or offer to (ale. 

VE'NDER, S. a ſeller. 

VEN'DI#LF, Adj. marketable, falcable, 
To VEeNE'ER, V. A to makea kind of 
inlaid work 


VF'YEMOUS, Adj. poionzus. 
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VEN 
VE'NERABLE, Adj. 


Lat.] to be treated or rega 
reverence, 

To VE'NEH RATE, V. A. [venerer, Fr.] 
to treat or regard with awe or reyerence. 

VE NERA TON, 8. great regard, awful 


[Fr. wenerabilis, 
with awe, or 


reſpect. 
- V-NE'REAL, Adj. [wenerevs, Lat. ] re- 
lating to love. | 
VE'NERY, S. [ venerie, Fr. from wener, 
Fr.] hunting. Beaſts of venery and fiſhes.” 
Brewn. Laſcivioufneſs; luſt. 
VE'NGEANCE, S. [Fr.] avengement ; 
paniſhment, or revenge for ſome crime or 
offence. 3 
VENIABLE, or VE'NIAL, Adj. f werie!, 
Fr.] pardonable. Excuſable. Permitted or 
allowed. i 
VENICE, the republic of, a country of I- 
tely, which comprehends fourteen provinces, 
namely the Dogado, the Paduano, the Vicen- 
tino, the Veroneſe, the Brefciano, the Ber- 
gomaſeo, the Cremaſco, the Poleſino-di-Ro- 
Vio, the Marca-Trevigiana, the Feltrino, 
the Bclluneſe, the Cadorino, Friuli. and If- 
tria. In the fourth century, when Attila, 
king of the Huns, called the Scourge of God, 
ravaged the north part of Italy, many of 
the inhabitants abandoned their country, and 
retired into the iſlands of the Adriatic ſea. 
As theſe iſlands are near each other, they 
found means to join them together, by driv- 
ing piles on the ſides of the canals, on which 
they built houſes, and thus the ſuperb city 
of Venice had its beginnibg. The govern- 
ment of the repbulic of Venice is ariſtocratic, 
for none can have wt thr in it but the 
nobles. Theſe may be divided into fix claf- 
ſes, namely twelve of the moſt ane ent fami- 


| 


VEN 
proceed to the election, till 25 votes, or 


more, fall upon the ſame perſon, who is 


then declared Doge. After this election they 
_ the ducal cap is head, upon which 

e takes poſſeſſton of the Doge's palace. He 
never uncovers his head to any perſon, be- 
cauſe he does not wear the cap in his own 
name, but in that of the republic. When 
there are any great ſolemnities, a nobleman 
carries the ſword, which is an emblem of the 
ſupreme authority ; but it is not before the 
Doge, but before the ſenate, to ſhew that the 
power is lodged in them. The office of the 
Doge is to give audience to all ambaſſadors ; 
to marry the Adriatic fea in the name of the 
be, on Holy-Thurſday; to preſide in 
all aſſemblies of the ſtate; to have an eye 5ver 
alt the members of the magiſtracy; and to 
nominate to all the benefices annexed to the 
church of St. Mark. On the other bend, 
he is to determine nothing without the con- 
ſent of the council; he & not to open any 
letter addreſſed to the republic, or that 
comes from the republic : ke is not to re- 
ceive any preſent; he is not to leave the 
eity without permiſſion of the ſtates; he is 
not to chuſe an aſſiſtant; and he is never to 
reſign his dignity. In ſhort he is a priſoner 
in the city, and out of it he is no more than 
a private perſon. As to religion, the Vene- 
tians are Roman Catholicks, and yet they 
tolerate the. Greeks, Turks, and Perſians, 
The Proteſtants are not allowed the free ex- 
ereiſe of their religion; but they are neither 
hated nor perſecuted, as in other Popiſh coun- 
tries Their famous carnival begins on 
News-years-day, aud continues till Aſh-Wed- 


| 


neſday, all which time is employed in ſports 


and diverſions, Then there is ſcarce any di- 


lies; four families that jir 880 fubfer ibed 
to the building of the abbey of St, George ; 
thoſe whoſe names = written in the gel- 
den book in 1296; the families that were 
ennobled by the publio in 1385; thoſe that 
purchaſed thety HY for 100000 ducats, 
in 1646 ; and laſtly, all the ſtrangers which 
the Venetians have received into the number 
of their nobility. Any man of theſe fami- 
lies, above 25 years of age, has a right 10 
be a member of the council, whether he has 
any capacity or net. It generally conſiſts of 
about 2500 z and they are accounted preat 
politzcians, good negotiators, and ſecret even 
to a ſcruple. They alſo make a magnificent 
appearance, ſuitable to the dignity. of their 
employment. The Doge is elected by a plu- 
rality of voices, and keeps his dignity for 
life, and they make uſe of gold and filver 
bal's, which are put in a veflel, and ſerve for 
balloting. Thoſe who draw nine golden 
balls, firſt elet 40 counſellors, who draw 12 
others. Theſe elect 25 other counſcllors, who 
draw nine golden balls. © Theſe nine elect 40 
counſcllors, who d:.aw eleven. "Thoſe that 


| 


] 


have the eleven, chuſe 41 counſcllots, who 


ſtinction betwixt vice and virtue; for liber- 
tiniſm reigns through the city, and there are 
thouſands of (trangers who frequent it from 
all parts of Europe, They all appear in maſks, 
which no one deres venture to take off, and 
in this diſguiſe they imitate the fury of the 
ancient Bacchanals ; and the nearer Alh- 
Wedneſday approaches, the more mad they 
are, Ihe principal ſpot of the maſquerade 
is St. Mark's place, where there arc ſome- 
times 15000 people; aud it ſwarms with har- 
lequins, jeſters, mountehanks, rope-dancers, 
and puppet ſhows Even the prieſts and 
monks enjoy the diverſions of tie carnival; 
and they may keep concubines at other times, 
ſing upon the ſtage, and take what libert es 
they pleaſe, provided they do not meddle 
with the gorerniment. The nans do the ſame, 
and lead ditl»lutelives ; nor can the patriarclr 
reſtrain them, for he attempted it once, but 
the ſenate interpoſtd, and obliged him to deſiſt. 
VE'NISON, S8 the fleth of deer; game, 
or beaſts of chaſe. „ 
VENOM, S. [werin, Fr.] poiſon. 
VENOMOUS, Adi. See VENSHMCus. 
VE'NT, S. a fmall aperture, or a mo 
whicit 
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A lll. 


ken, oppoſed to written; oral; con 


VER 


which any vapour tranſpires, Paſſ.ge from ſe - 


to public notice. Sale, Emiſſion, hey = 

To VENT, V. A. ¶venter, — to 
out at a ſmall hole, or aperture; to let out, 
or give way to; to utter, to report; to pub- 
liſh ; to ſell; to carry to ſale, 

VENTER, S. [Lat.] In Anatomy, any 
cavity of the body, but particularly the ab- 
domen, In Law, a womb, or mother. 

To VENTILATE, V. A. ſwentilatus, 
Lat.] to fan with the wind; to winnow; to 
examine, or diſcuſs. 

VEN'TILATOR, S. an inſtrument in- 
yented by Dr. Hales, to extract tou!, an 
ſupply freſh: air, ; 
VE'NTRICLE, S. [wentricule, Fr.] the 
ſtomach Any ſmall cavity in an anin 
body, particularly thoſe of the heart, 

VE'NTURE, S. [ aventure, Fr.] hazard, 
Chance. A ſtake, Ata VenTORE, is, at 
bazard ; without much conſideration. 

To VE'NTURE, V. N. to date; to ha- 
zard z to venture at or upon, to engage with- 
out any proſpect or certainty of — 
Adtively, to expoſe to hazard, or fend on a 
venture. | 


VINTARONY Adj. fearleſs; dating; 


bold. 
VE'RACITY, S. [werax, Lat.] youth f 
honeſty of report; conſiſtency of words with 
fact; or conliſteney. of deeds with promiſes. 
VERB, s. [werbe, Fr. werbum, Lats] s 


* 


part of ſpeech ſignifying exiſtence, action, 
or paſſion. | , 
7 Lat. 
kt 


VER'BAL, Adj. rr. 


ooly in words. 
VERBATIM, Adj. [Lat.] word for word. 
VE'R BOSE, Adj. { werboſus, Lat.] abound- 
ing, or tedious with words; prolix ; tedious, 
VEADAN T, Adj. err, Fr.] green. 
VER DIC T, S. [verum dictum, Lat. ] the 
determination of a jury on any cauſe declar- 
ed to the judge. A decifhon. judgment. 
VE RDURE, S. [Fr.] green colour; 


green. 5 ä 
VE'RDUROUS, Adj. green; covered, or 
decked with green. 
VE RGE, S. Fr. virga, Lat.] a rod or 
ſomething in that form, carried as an emblem 
of office; the brink, edge or utmoſt border. 


In Law, the compaſs about the king's court, | 


bounding the juriſdictian of the lord ſteward. 

To VE'RGE, V. N. [ verge, Lat.] to 
tend or bend downwards. 1 

VE RGER, S. one that carries the mace 
before the dean. 

To VERIFY, V. N. ſverißer, Fr.] to 
prove true, or juſtify; to confirm. 

VERILY, Adv. in truth; indeed; cer- 
tainly. 

VE'RITY, S. truth; a true aſſertion; 
moral truth. 

VER'JUICE, 8. acid liquor extaQed 
from er apples. 


animal |a book, -P 


9 
VE'RMICULAR, Adj. aQinglike 3 worm, 


s or deſtroys worms. 


grub of a particular plant. A fine red co- 


noxious animal; applied generally to ſmall 
ones. | 

VERNA/CULAR, Adj. [wvernacolus, Lat.] 
of ones own country. . | 

VERNAL, Adj. [wernus, Lat.] belong - 
ing to the ſpring. 

VERSE, 8. {wers, Fr.] a line conſiſting 
of 'a certain ſucceſſion of ſounds and num- 
ber of ſyllables ; a ſection, or paragraph of 
Met, ical language. 

Te be VE'RSED, v. N. [bien verſe, Fr.] 
to be (killed in, or acquainted with. | 

VERSIFICA'TION, s [Fr. j the art of 

To VERSIFY, V. N. [-, Fr.] 
to make verſes. Actively, to turn to verſe, 

VERSION, S. [Fr. ver, Lat.] change, 
tranſlation; trans formation. 

VE RT, S. [Fr.] avy thing that bears a 
green leaf, 

VERTEX, 8. [Lat. ] the zenith, or point 


{ making verſes, 


VE'RTICAL, Adj, [Fr.] placed in the 
zenith 3 p'aced perpendicular to the horizon, 
| VERTIGO, S. [Lat.] giddineſs, or a 
diſeaſe wherein objects _ to turn round, 
attended with a fear of falling. 

VE'RY, Adj. [wray, Fr.] true; real; the 


g | ſame, or identical; to a great degree ; ſame, 


VESSEL, S. [waſſelle, Fr.] any thing in 
which liquors or other things are put; thoſe 
parts of an animal body which contain the 
fluids; any vehicle by which men and goods 
are conveyed on the water. 

VEST, S. [weftis, Lat.] an outer garment, 

To VEST, V. A. [vefis, Lat.] to dreſs, 
to deck; to make po 
ſeſſion, 

VE'STAL, 8 [veftalii, _ a virgin 
conſecrated to Va; figuratively, a pure 
virgin, 

VE'STIGE, s. rr. wefligium, Lat.] a 
footſtep or mark by which any thing may 
be traced, 

\ VE'STRY, S. ]wueftiare, Fr._a room in a 
church wherein the miniſler puts on his ſa» 
cerdotal garments, or ſtays till it is time to 
perform his function. A parochial aſſembly, 

VE'STURE, S. [Fr. weſfturs, Lat.] a 

arment or robe; dreſs: habit. 

VETERAN, Adj. [veteranus, Lat.] long 
practiced and experienced in war. 

VE'TERAN, S. an old ſoldier; one 
long experienced in any thing. 

To VEX, V. A. [verxe, Lat.] to haraſs; 
to diſturb; to make uneaſy or angry by im- 


ctunity or impaſition. 
portunity or impaſ * 
3 K 2 


VE'RMIFUGE, S. any medicine that cx 
VE'RMILLION, S. the cochineal; a 


Ur. ; 
VE'RMINE, s. [Fr. wermis, Lat.] any 


over the head ; the top of a hill. - 


r of, to put in poſ- 
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VIE 
VEXA'TION, s. ſerrow; uneafinefs. 


The aft of troubling, or ſtate of being 
| troubled; the eauſe of trouble or uneah- 


ne ſc. | 
ULV, Adj. [ega, Sax] deformed, of- 
fenſive to the fight, void of beauty. 

VIAL, S. |qz>1, Gr.] a ſmall bottle, 

VAN D. S. | viande, Fr.] food; provi- 
ſion ; meat dreſſcd. 

VIA HNCUM, S. [Lat.] proviſion for a 
journey. In the Romiſh church, the laſt 
rites performed to fit a perſon for his laſt 
journey. Death. 

To VIBRATE, V. A, [wvibratus, Lat.] 
to move to or fro with a quick motion. To 
make to quiver. 

VI'BRA'TION, S. the aft of moving to 
and fro, or upwards and downwards alter- 
nately, by quick reciprocations. 

VI'CAR, S. (wvicarius, Lat.] one who 
poſſeſſes an appropriated or imprapriated be- 
nefice, One who performs the duty of 
another. 

VVCARAGE, S. the benefice of a vicar. 

VICE, S. [witivm, Lat.] an habitus] 
eourſe of actions contrary or oppoſite to the 
Jaws of virtue. A fault; an eff.nce. A 
kind of ſmall iron preſs, uſed in holding 
any thing faſt. Graſp; gripe; Viet in 
compoſition ſignifies one who aQs inſtead of 
a ſuperior, or is the ſecond in command, as 
vice preſident, &c. 

VICINITY,, S. ſvicinus, Lat.] near-' 
neſs. The ſtate of being near. 

VVFCIOUS, Adj. [from vice] committing 
aclions contrary to virtue; addicted or devo- 
ted to vice. | 

VICVSSITUDE, S. [wiciffruds, Lot.] re- 


gular changes wherein the lame things re-] g 
turn in the ee Revolution. 


VICTIM, SShwifima, Lat] ſomething 
ſlain in ſacrifice, Something deſlioyed. A 
ſacrifice. 

VICTOR, S. !wvior, Lat.] a conqueror. 
A vanquiſher. Oue who pains the advantage 
in any conteſt, 

VICTO'RIOUS, Aej. [wiforicux, Fr.] 
having obtained the advantage. Patokeuing, 
conquelt. 

VICTORY, S. [vie, Fr.] conqueſt; 
triumph; ſucceſs in avy conteſt, 

VIFCTUAL, or VICTUALS, 8 [ric- 
tuniles, Fr.] meat, or food. Proviſioms. 
Ihis word is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular. 

VIDELICE T, Atv. [Lat.] to wit. Thar 
is. Uſually wrinc:;: contractedly thus, viz. 

To VIE, V A. to ſhow or practiſe in 
oppoſition, 
riority. To contend. To emulate. 

VIENNA, the capital city cf the circle 
of Auſtria, in Germany, and of the whole 
German empire, where the emperor reſides. 


Neuterly, to conteſt for ſupe- 


VIN 

may contain about 60coco inhabitants. Be“ 
tween the city and the ſuburbs, all 1ound 
the walls, there is an empty (pace about 6ca 
paces in breadih, in which no one i allowed 
to build. The city contains no more then 
1223 houſes, all built of ſtone, with 29 
churches, and 8 chapels. This is no won- 
der, when we conlider, that the publick 
buildings, as well ſacred as prophanc, take 
vp about the ſixth part of the city. Be- 
ſides, the houſes, arc almoſt as deep blow the 
ground, as they are high above. Add to 
this, that they are generally 6 or flottes 
high, and that the middle flory is always at 
the diſpoſal of the — wherein ſhe 
lodges her officers and domeſtieks, v hen 
there is got room for them in the palace, 
| his city has fix gates well defended, and 12 
walled baſlions, with ſtrong raveiires, which 
have twice reſiſted the force of the Turks, 
namely in 1528, and in 1683. There arc 
$0 ſtreets, nd 13 large market- places. 

To VIEW, V. A. (wer, Fr.] to turvey 
or look into by way of examination or curio- 
ſity To look at. — ſee. 

VIEW, S. a proſpect. Sight. Survey. 
Appearance or ſhow. Exhibition or diſplay 
to the mind. Intention or deſign. Prolpett 
of intereſt. 

VVGIL, S. [wvigilia, Lat.] a watch, for- 
bearance of ſleep, or devo ions paid to ſaints 
while cthers are at reſt, The faſt kept he- 
fore a holyday. 

'VIGFLANCE, S. [Fr. vi. ilantis, Lat.] 
forbearance of fleep. Watchtulneſs. Cir- 
cumſpection. . 

VIGULANT, Adj. (vigilans, Lat.] watch- 
ful. Dil'gent, Circumſpect to prevent dan- 
er. N 

VYGOROUS, Adj. I- Lat.] forci- 
ble; full of ſtrength and liſe. 

VIGOUR, S. [wiger, Lat.] Prength, 
force or power of body or mind. Energy. 
Efteacy. © 

VFLE, Adj. [i, Fr. vilis, Lat.] baſe; 
mean ; ſcrdid ; deſpicable ; wicked. 
To VULIFY, v. A. to debaſe, defame, 
or endeavour to make contemptible. 

VVLL, S. [wile, Fr.] 2 A or ſmall 
collection of honſes. 

VILLA, S. Lat.] a country feat. 

VILLAGE, S. Fr.] a ſmall collection 
of houſes in the country, and leſs thay a 
town, 

VILLAIN, S. [, Fr.] one who 
held of anurher by baſe tenure, A baſe 
wretch, A raſcal, 

. VYLLANOUS, Adj. baſe; vile; wicked; 
orry. | 

VI'LLANY, S. baſe wickedneſs. De- 
pravity. Guilt, 


EN Dy Adj. conquerable; ſupera- 
ble. 


"The city itſelf is not very large, but the 
ſuburbs are ſo extenſive, that in the whole it 


| To VI'NDICATE, v. A, 12 
£5 t. 


tote 


VIR 
Lat. ] to justify from any charge or accuſa- 
ton. To ſupport; to maintain; to avenge. 
To aſſert, or claim ny. 

VINUICA'TIOV, S. Fr.] defence; a- 
pology ; juſtification ; aſſertion. 

VUNDICATIVE, or VINDUCTIVE, 
Adj. given to. revenge z tevengeful. : 

VINE, S. ſvinza, Lat.] the plant which 
bears grapes. 

VINEGAR, S. [winaigre, Fr.] wine 
made ſonr. Any thing really four. 

VINEYARD, S. {[winegeard, Sax. ] 
ground planted with vines. 

VINOUS, Adj. I, Lat.] having 
the qualities of, or conſilling of wine, 

VINTAGE, S. [winage,” Fr.] the ſeaſon 
for making wine, The produce of wine for 
the year. 

VIINTNER, S. one who keeps a tavern 
and ſells wine. 

To VrOLATE, V. A: [vislatus, Lat.] 
to injure or hurt. To breok any law, To 
infringe. To injure by irreverence, To 
raviſh, 

VI'OLENCE, 8. [Fr. wielentia, Lat.] 
force, Unjuſt application of ſtrength. Out- 
rage. An aſlault. Vechemence, Injury. 
Raviſhment, 

VUQLENT, Adj. [wiolentur, Lat.] forci- 
ble; ating with great, continued, and an 
unjuſt application of force, Occalioned by 
torce, oppoſed to natural. 

'VVOLET, S. a fragrant flower. 

VIPFR, S. a ſerpent of that ſpecies 
which brings forth its young alive. 

VIRA'GO, S. [Lat.] a female warrior. 
A maſculine waman. 

VIRGIN, S. [wierge, Fr. wirgo, Lat.] a 
maid, A woman unacquainted with man. 
Any thing not uſed or foiled. 

VIRGINIA, à country of N. America, 
planted by colonies trom England; bounded 
on the S. by Carolina, on the N. by Mary- 
land, on the E. by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
part of Maryland; and en the W. by the 
Apalachian mountains. It lies between 37 
and 39 degrees of latitude; and between 74 
and $o deegrees W. longitude, The entrance 
into Virginia for ſhipping, is by the 
mouth of Cheſapeak bay, which runs up in- 
to the land above zoo miles; likewiſe all 
ſhips muſt paſs through it that are bound to 
Maryland. The principal rivers are James, 
York, Rappahannock, and Patowmack, all 
which are full of convenient and ſafe har- 
bours. There are alſ@ many ſmall rivers, 
ſome of which are capable of receiving the 
largeſt merchant ſhips. The ſoil of Virginia 
js various, and ſeems fitted for the produc- 
tion of vegetables, and trees of all forts. 
The land towards the mouths of the rivers 
is 8 low, and is fit for rice, hemp, 
and Indian corn, though they are at preſent 
well ſtocked with many ſorts of trees, from 
39 to 70 feet high, I de land higher up the 

3 


VIS 


rivers is generally level, and well watered 
with ſprings; but there are here and there 
ſome ſmall hills. That near the ſer is gene- 
rally ſandy, and without ſtones, for which 
— they ſeldom ſhoe their horſes, The 
richeſt lands lie near the branches of the 
rivers, and ahound with various forts of 
timber, ſurpriſingly large. The names of 
the trees are not taken notice of, becauſe, 
properly ſpeaking, they all differ in ſome re- 
ſpe or other, from Thoſe in Europe. At 
the heads of the rivers there are mountains, 
valleys, hills, and plains, with different trees; 
and indeed not many years ago the whole 
country ſeemed to be one continued weod, 
with plantations here and there, where the 
roots of the trees had becn grubbed up. But 
it is to be ſuppoſed, that as the country grows 
more populous, moſt of the trees will be cut 
down, and it will be well if they don't run 
into the other extream, and [ve the country 
deſtitute of wood. 

VIRGINITY, S. the ſlate of a vigin. 
to Aa man, 

VIRILLIT , S. power of procreat on: 
manhood. 

VIRTUAL, Adj. virtue, Fr.] having 
the efficacy though not the ſenſible part, 

- VFRTUALLY, Adv. in effect. 

VIRTUE, S. ſvertue, Fr. moral good- 
neſs ; a habit of ating agreeable to the rules 
of moralicy, which improves and perſects 
the poſſe flor. Moral excellence. A medi- 
cinal quality or efficacy. Power, Excel- 
lence. 

VIRTUOYSO, S. [Ital.] a man curious 
in collecting antique and natural curioſities. 
One curious in painting, ſtatuary, &e. 

VIRTUOUS, Adj. habitually god. 
Chaſte ; efficacious ; powerful. 

VIRULENCE, or VFRULENCY, s. 
acrimony or bitterneſs of temper, Malig- 
nity. 

VPFRULENT, Adj. les Lat.] 

iſonous; bitter ; venomous; malignant. 

VIUSAGE, S. [Fr. wiſaggio, Ital.] the 
countenance or look. oy 7 

VVSCID, Adj. [viſcidus, Lat.] reſembling 
glue in its conkiſtence and ſticking, Gluti- 
nous. 

VI'SCOUNT, S. [Fr. pronounced W OE 
an order or dignity of peerage next/to an 
earl ; it was an ancient title as an office, but 
a modern one as a dignity, being never men- 
tioned as ſuch before the reign of Henry VI. 

VISCOUNTESS, S. the lady of a viſ- 
count. . 

VI'SCOUS, Adj. [viſqueux, Fr.] ſticky or 
glutinous ; tenacious. 

VISIBLE, Adj. (Fr. vi is, Lat.] to be 
perceived by the eye, Apparent. Open; 


conſpicuous. | 
VY'SION, Ss. [Fr. wife, Lat.] fight. The 
aQt or faculty of ſeeing, A dream. A ſu- 
pernatural 


UN 
pernatural appearance which a perſon ſees 


waking. 
VI'SIONARY, Adj. affected with phan- 
toms; imaginary ;z not real. | 
To VI'SIT, V. A. [V, Lat. wiſter, 
Fr.] to go to ſee. In ſcripture, to ſend 
good or evil in reward or puniſhment ; 
Viſit the (ins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren.” To ſalute with a preſent. To take 
a ſurvey or inſpection as a biſhop. 
VISIT. S. /t, Fr.] the act of going to 
ſee another. 6 
VISIFANT, S. one who viſits another. 
VISITATION, S. the act of viſiting. 
VISOR, S. a malk uſed to diſguiſe. 
VISTA, S. [Lat.] a view or proſpect 
through a long narrow avenue. 
VISUAL, Adj. [viſuel, Fr. ] uſed in fight. 
VPFTAL, Adj [witalis, Lat. | contributing, 
neceſſary to, containing, or the ſeat of, lite. 
Eſſential ; chiefly neceſſary. 
VITALS, S. parts ncecſſary or eſſential 
to lite, 
p =o VITIATE, V. A. to deprave ; to. 
il. 
VI'TIOUS, Adj. [vitioſus, Lat.] habitually 
— Corrupt, or having noxious qua- 
ties. ä 
VI TREOUS, Adj. glaſſy; reſembling 


gla(s. 

To VI 'TRIFY, V. A. [vitruw, Lat.] to 
turn or change to plaſs. 

VIVA*CIOUS, Adj. [vivax, Lat.] long- 
lived, Sprightly; gay. ; X 

VIVA'CIOUSNESS, or VIYA'CITY, S. 
{vivacire, Fr.] ſprightlineſs ; longevity, 

VIVID, Adj. [wividus, Lat.] lively; 
quick ; ſtriking; active. 

VIVVPAROUS, Adj. bringing forth its 
young alive. | , 
VI XEN, S. a woman who is both ſubtle 

and fly. A ſhrew, 

VIZ, the contraction of videlicit. To wit. 

VIZ ARD, S. fee VISOR. A maſk 

VUZIAR, S. the prime miniſter of the 
TurkiH empire. yu 

U'LCER, S. [ulcere, Ft. ] a wound or fore 
of long continuance, 

To U'LCERATE, V, A. [ ulcerer, Fr. ] to 

affect or diſeaſe with ſores or ulcers, 
ULTIMATE, Adj. [ultimatus, Lat.] in- 

tended as an end, The laſt in a train of 

conſequences. 

U'MBRAGE, S. [ombrage, Fr.] a ſhade of 
trees, Appearance, A ſhadow, Reſent- 
ment. Offence, 

UMBRA'GEOUS, Adj, [ombrageux, Fr.) 
ſhady ; ffording ſhade. 

1 UMBRE'LLA, S. a ſkreen to keep off the 
un. 

UMPIRE, S. [derived by Minſhew and 
Skinner from wn pere, Fr. a father} an arbi- 
trator, or one choſen to decide a diſpute. 

U'N, a Saxon primitive or negative par- 
tice, in com poſit ion, implies negation, con- 


I tion. 


. UNI 

trariety, and diſſolution, or the not being ſa 
and ſo, together with the deſtroying of 
ſomething already done. Before adjeQves, 
it ſigniſies not, or a negation of their qua- 
lity ; and before verbs, it implies, tha: 
ſomething is denicd or deſtroyed which has 
been done or ſaid before. 

UNDER, rep. [ under, Sax. ] in a Cate of 
ſuhjection. Beneath, ſo as to be covered or 
hidden. Below. In a leſs degree or quan- 
tity. With the ſhow or appearance of. In 
a (tate of oppreſſion, depreſſion, or protec- 
In a ſtate of ſubordination. In the 
next (tage of ſubordination, 

U'NUER, Adv. in a ſtate of ſubjection. 
Leſs, oppoſed to over or more. inferior; 
ſubordinate ; ſubject, In the laſt ſenſe it is 
generally uſed in compoſition, as well as in 
thoſe of, below, or beneath. 

U'NDERHAND, Adv. by means not ap- 

arent; in a ſceret and clandeſtine manner, 

To UNDERSTA'ND, V. A. I pretet under» 
Hood. ] to have a perfect knowledge or proper 
idea of, To comprehend or conceive fully, 
Neuterly to be informed : to have the uſe 
of the underſtanding. * 


cion. 
To UNDERTA'KE, V. A. 
dertcok, part. paſl. undertaken} to attempt or 


[preter un- 


engage in. To engage or attack. Neuterly, 
to aſſume any buſineſs or province. To ven- 
ture, To promiſe or warrant. To (ſtand 
bound en ſome condition 

UNDERWRIYTER, S. ap inſurer. 

U'NI, in Compoſition, is borrowed from 
the Latin, and implies one or ſingle, as uni- 
corn, a beaſt with a ſingle horn, trom unn, 
and corn, Lat. 

U'NION, S. [Fr. une, Lat.] the act of 
joining two or more ſo as to make them one. 
Concord. ConjuynCtion of the mind or inte- 
reſts. In Law, the combining two churches 
or ge in one fo that they may be ad- 
miniſtered by ont miniſter, or governed by 
one king. © 

UNISON, S. a ſingle un varied note. A 
ſtring that has the ſame ſound with ano- 
ther. 

U'NIT, S. one. The leaſt number. That 
which is in the firſt place of numbers in vul- 
gar arithmetic, 

To UNTTE, V. A. [ urirus, Lat.] to join 
ſo as to make one. To make to agree, To 
concur. To make to adhere. 

, UNT'TION, S. the act of uniting. Con - 
junction. 
INITY, S. the ſtate of being but one. 
Concord. Con junction; agreement. 
UNIVERSAL, Adj, [ univerſalis, Lat.] 


general or extepding to all. Whole, Total 


Compriſing all particulars or ſpecies, vm 


ton fide 
Choice 
VO 
flight « 
VO! 
neſs to 
ſpeech, 
Vo 
A fo 


r _— 9 * 


v O. 


* U'NIVERSE, S. [univers, Fr.] the whole 
ſyſtem of created beings and things. 

UNIVE'RSITY, S. [univerſitas, Lat.] a 
ſchool, or collection of colleges, where all 
the liberal arts are tavght and ſtudied. 

UNIVO'CAL, Adj. [univocus, Lat.] hav- 
mg but one meaning; regular; certain; or 
mmutable. 

VOCA'BULARY, S. I wecabulaire, Fr.] 
z book containing a collection of words, with- 
out explications. A Lexicon. 

VO/CAL, Adj. [Fr. wocalis, Lat.] hav- 
ing a voice; uttered ; founded or modulated 
by the voice. 

VO'CATION, 8. [Fr. vocatis, Lat.] a 
ſummons. A trade. The ſecret calling of | 
God to any particular office. 

VO'CATIVE, S. [wecatif, Fr.] in Gram- 
mar that caſe of a noun which we uſe in 
calling or ſpeaking to a perſan. 

VOCIFERA' 1 ION, S. [wociferatio, Lat.] 
9 clamont. 

VOCIFE'ROUS, Adj. noiſy; clamo- 
rous, 


our, S. [Fr.] faſhion; or general 
euſtom, * 

VO'ICE, S. [woix, Fr. vox, Lat.] a found 
produced in the throat and mouth by 


which communicate our ideas. A vote or | 


opinion. In Grammar, a circumſtance, in 
verbs whereby they are diſtinguiſhed into 
ive, paſſive, &c, 

VOTD, Adj. vide, Pe | empty, vacant, 
or containing nothing, ain or ineffeQtu- 
al, Null. Unſupplicd, or having no poſ- 
ſellor. Deſtitmte of, Unſubſtautial. 

To VOUD, V. A. [wwider, Fr.] to quit 
or leave empty To emit or pour out. To 
mnul or nullify, To vacate. 

VOIDER, S. a baſket in which me 
md other things are carried from table 2 

VO/ITURE, S. [Fr.] a carriage. 

VO'LANT, Adj. [Fr. wolan;, Lat.] fly- 
ing or paſſing through the air. AdQtive. 
Nimble, 

VO'LATILE, Adj. [wolatilis, Lat.] fly- 
ing, or paſſing through the air. Spiritous 
or diſſipating in the air. Lively, Fickle. 
Changeable, 

VOLE, 8. my in Gaming a-deal at 
cards wherein a perſon plays alone, and un- 
dertakes to win all the tricks. 

VOLCANO, S. a burning mountain. 

VO'LITION, s. fie, Lat.] the ac- 
tual exerciſe of the power ite mind has to 
conſider or forbear con ſidering; the power of 
Choice exerted. 

VO'LLEY, S. vet, Fr.] a Afcharge or 
fight of ſhot. A 14 s 19 

VOLUBULITY, 8. [wolubilite, Fr.] apt- 
neſs to roll. Activity ot tongue; fluency of 
ſpeech. Mutability. 

VO'LUBLE, Adj. Ci, Lat, ] form- 
N fo as do roll caſily. Rolling. Having 


* 


oO 


quick motion, Nimble ; fluent of ſpeech, 
applied to the tongue. 

V O'LUME, S. Iven, Lat.] ſomething 
rolled up. As much as is rolled up. As 
much as is rolled or convolved at once. A 
book alluding te the ancient method of rol- 
ling manuſcriptson a fta f. | 

VOLU'MINOUS, Adj. conſiſting of ma- 
ny volumes, Diffuſive ; copious. 

VO'LUNTARY, Adj. [woluntaire, Fr.] 
willing; acting by choice. Done by a 
motion of the will, free from compulſiun, or 
without being aſked, 

VC/LUNTARY, S. a pieee of muſic 
played at will withont any ſettled rule, gene- 
rally applied to the pieces played at church 
between the pſalms and the firſt leſſon. 

VOLUNTEER, S. a ſoldier who enters 
of his own accord. 

VOLU'PTUARY, S. a man devoted to 

leaſute and luxury. 

VOLUPTUOUS, Adj. [woluttuoſus, Lat.] 
luxurious ;z given to exceſs of pleaſure. 

VOLU'TE, S. [Fr.] a member of a'co- 
lumn repreſenting a roll. 

To VOMIT, v. N. [woemitus, Lat.) — 
diſcharge the contents of the ſtomach, by t 
mouth. To throw up with violence. 
VORA'CIOUS, Adj [worace, Fr.] gre*- 
27 ravenous; immoderately eager after 
food. 
VORTEX, S. [Lat. plural wortice;] any 
thing whirled round. 

VO'RTICAL, Adj. having a whirling 
motion. : 5 | 

VO'TARY, S. | vorum, — one devo- 


ted as by x vow, to any particular religion, 
ſervice, opinion, &e. 
VO/TARESS, S. 7 woman devoted to 
worthip. 


W ſervice 
. VOTE, S. | wotum, Lat.] a voice or ſuf- 
frage given for a candidate. 
To VO'TE, V. A. to give one's ſuffrage 
in behalf of a candidate. To give by vote. 
VO'TIVE, Adj. given by vow. 
To VOU'CH, V. A. [woucher, Norm.] 
to call to witneſs, To atteſt, warrant, or 
ſupport. Neuterly, to bear witneſs, or give 
teſtimony. 
vob CHER, S. one who gives witneſs 
to any thing. Any thing uſed in evi- 


dence. 


To VOUCHSA'FE, v. A. to permit a 
thing to be done without danger : to 
ſcend. To deign ; to yield. 
VO'W, S. (ves, Fr.] any p 
to a divine power. A ſolemn 
promiſe. 
TO VOW, V. A. [ veler, Fr.] to give 
or dedicate to a religious uſe by ſolemn pro- 
miſe. To conſecrate by a folemn dedication. 
Neuterly, io make vows or ſolemn pro- 
miſes. 


which 


VOWEL, 8. e a letter 


URNY 


> barn, e be attered by 

cir, 

VOY'AGE, 8. [woiage, Fr. ] any diſtance 

hy water. 

UP, Adv. (up. Sax. ] aloft, on high, op- 
poſed to down. Out of bed, or ariſen. In 
a ſtate of preferment, climbing, or of inſur- 
rection. From younger to elder years. In a 
ſtate of inſurreftion. Followed by down, 
here and there ; diſperſedly ; backward and 
forward. Uſed with te, to an equal height 
or diſtance; adequately to. Up with, is uſec 
to expreſs the railing any thiag to ſlrike with, 
To be even with. 

U'P, Inte: ject. is uſed to exhort a perſon 
to riſe fiom a ſcat or bed ; or to rouſe him to 
action. 

UD, Prep. from a lower to a higher part, 
not dowwn, 

To UPBRWID, V. A. [upgthradnn, Sax.) 
to charge or reproach with any thing diſ- 
graceful. To mention by way of reproach, 
Te reproach with having received favours. 
To treat with contempt. 

To UPHO'LD,. V. A. to lift on high; 
to ſuſtain ; to ſupport. 

U'PMOST, Adj. the higheſt ; the top- 


þ 


UTT 


pot. A veſſel in which the remai 
dead were anciently repoſited 
U'S, the oblique caſe plural of J. 


| of the 


U'SAGE} S. [Fr.] cuſtom. Treatment, gre 
PraQtiſe long contiaued. Manners, Beliu« ; 
viour, 7 \ 

U'SANCE, S. [Fr.] uſury ; intereſt paid . 
for the uſe of money. In —— applied Lal 
to the time generally given for the pay- 1 
ment of a hill of 4 which differs in n 
different countries, | U 

USE, S. [«fus, Lat.] the act of employ. W'* * 


ing any thing to any purpuſe. Qu1liticy 
which make a thing proper for any purpoſe, 
Need or occalion. Advau'age, convenience, 
or help. A cuſtom. Uſage. Money paid 
for intereſt, Common occurrence. 

| To USE, v. A. [uſer Fr.] 


' to employ 
to any particular purpoſe. 


O accuilom, 


moſt. 


bro N, Prep. pan, Sax. ] on the top or: forerun. 


outlide. Not under. Thrown over th. 
body as cloaths. In conſequence of, By. 
After. In .confideration of. Sometime: 
it notes reliance, truſt, or ſituation over or 


car. | 
UP'PER, Adj ſuperior in place or 


power; 
higher. Fs 


UPRIGHT, Adj. ſtrait ; perpendicular; | of uſury. 


Erect. Honeſt without the leaſt bias to the 
contrary. h 

UPROAR, S. a tumultuous com:netion 
buſtle; confuſion. 

UPWARD, Adj. [up and «veard, Sax,] 
directed to a higher place. 

UPWARD, or UPWARDS, Adj. to- 
wards an higher place: towards heaven. 
More than, »pplied to quantity or number. 
Towards the ſource, | 

URBANITY, S. [urbanite, Fr.] civi- 
lity, elegance, or politenefs agreeable to a ei- 
ty life, Faceti@uſneſs. 
_ URCHIN, S. a hedge h 
a child in fight anger. | 

To URGE, V. A. {urges, Lat. ] to incite 
or puſh. To exaſperate ; to provoke, To 
pre or entorce. To offer by way of 
ebied ion. To importune; to ſolicit, 2 

URGENCY, S. preſlure of cifficulry. 

URGENT, Adj. [Fr. u gens, Lat.] co- 
gent; preſſing ; importunute ; violent, 

U'RINAL, $ a bottle wherein water is 
kept for inip. tion. 

URINE, 8 animal water. 


og. Applied to 


[4 


To habituste. To treat. the | 
USEFUL, Adj. convenient, profitable, or Hof tv 
conducive to any end or — of w 
U'>HER, S. [huifſeer Fr.] a perſon who v 

is employed in introducing ſtrangers, or in Nept 
preparing the way before any great perſon, of u 
A perſon employed by the bead-malter ot a Te 
ſchaol to teach tor him. in a 
| To USHER, V. A. to introduce; to 1 
raw 
 U'SUAL, Adj. [aſuel, Fr.] common; W. 
zuſtomary: frequent; happening often. of ſo 
U'SURER, S. ſwſurier, Fr. one who che 6 
ends money out at intereſt, Generally ap- To 
plied to one who demands cxorbitaut in- W's ſha 
tereſt. h viate | 
USURICTUS, Adj. given to the practice IV 
frou 

To USU P, V. A. ſufarpgr, Fr. uſurpn, paſs v 
Lat.] to ſeize or take poſſ fon of by toice , W. 
and intruſion contrary to right. Paſte 
U'SURY, S {wſuree, Fr money paid for Wiiven 
intereſt, Demand ot exorbitant intereſt, To 
U'TENSIL, S. {xterfile, Fr.] an inſtru- or 
ment uſed in a hou!e, kitchen, or trade. WA 
UYTViITY, S. HA, Fr. utilitas, Lat.] ¶ don o 
uſefulneſs, Prefit. Convenience. Advan- To 
tapcouinels, move 
UTMOST, adj. [utmaſt, Sax. ] extreme. W ge, 

In che higheſt degree. Ploced at the extic- 

mity, Uſed ſuiſtantively for the mult that I erry 
can he conceived or done. To 
U'TTER, Adj. [Sax.] fituated on the Nempt; 
outlide, Placed without any compaſs. Out WU WA 
of any place. Extreme; exc live; utmoſt, * 


Kntire; comp'ete, 

To U'TFitR, V. A. to "ſpeak, pro- 
nounce, or expieſs, To dſcloſe. To pub- 
liſh; to diſcover, To ſell or expoſe to 
tale To diſperſe, 

U'TYERABLE, Ag) 
tete. 

UIERANCE, S. the maaner or poser 


ſuch as may be 


VRN, 8. Cue ne, Fr. ] ary veſſel wiih 5 
mouth nartower than' the body. A water 


f {pc.k.ug. Pronunciation. 
| U'TTE3- 


urn 
preſs ( 
No. 


Ee 


. WAI 3 
UTTERLY, Adv. fully; completely. 
U'TTERMOST, Adj. the higheft de- 

zree. Moſt remote. | 
VU'LGAR,,S. the common people. 
VULGAR; Adj. mean; low; plebeian ; 
VU'LNERABLE, Adj. [Fr. wulnerabilis, 
Lat.] capable of receiving wounds. 
UXO'RIOUS, Adj. ſuxorius, Lat.] too 
fond of a wife, 
UXO'RIOUSNESS, S. fond ſubmiſſion 
to a wifez connubial dotage. 


W. 


W A letter peculiar to the nggthern 
9 languages, of which the form i; 
not to be found in the alphabets of 

the Jearned languages, it is compounded of 
of two Vs join togcther---Ia the beginnin 
of words it is a conſonant, and at the en 
2 vowel; it is placed before ail vowels ex- 
cept u, and is ſounded like a4 at the end 
of words, ! | 

To WA'BBLE, V. N. to ſhake; to move 
in a clumſy manner from ſide to (ide. 

WA D, S. {wezd, Sax. hay] a bundle of 
ſiraw thruſt eloſe together: black lead. 

W-4DDING, S. wad, wad, III.] a kind 
of ſoft ſluff looſely woven, uſcd for ſtuſſing 
the ſides of mens coats, &c. 


\ 


3 
iL, S. audible ſorrow; moan; 


lamentation. 


carrjage, . 
WALIUNSCOT, S. I enſcot, Tevt.] the 
wooden covering over a wall within a houſe, 
To WALINSCOT, V. A. to line walls 
with boards. 


WAI'ST, S..the ſmalleſt part of the body 


below the ribs, 

To WAIT, V. A. [wachten, Belg.] to 
expect or (tay for. To attend, to accom» 
pany with ſubmiſſion, To attend or threaten 
as a conſequence, 
ſtand in expectation of, Uſed with ex or 
upon, to attend as a ſervant, T till a 
perſon comes. To follow as a conſeqdence. 

WAIT, S. atnbuſh. ' | 

WAIT ER, S. an attendint. A ſervant. 
A piece of plate or wood on which glaſſes, 
Sc. are nk. 

To WA'KE, V. A. [wecken, Belg. ] to 
rouſe from ſleep. To watch. To excite to 
action. To bring again to life. Nenterly, 
to watch; to be rouſed from ſleep or ſupinc- 
neſs, | 

WAKE, S. the feaſt kept In commemo- 
ration of the dedication of a church, for- 
merly kept by watching all night. Vigils. 
WA'KEFUL, Adj. vigiiant; not ſiceping. 
WA'KEFIELD, a town in the W. riding 


To WA'DDLE, v. N. [wagghel:n, Belg.] 
to ſhake from fide to ſide in walking: to de- 
viate from a right line 

To W ADE, V. N. [I vade, Lat. to walk 
through waters without ſwimming. To 
paſs with difficulty and labour, 

WAF ER. S. ſafe, Belg.] a thin cake. 
The bread 


Paſte uſed in cloſing letters, 
given in the eucharilt, 

To WA'FT, V. A. to carry through the 
ar or water: to beckon. Neuterly, to float. 

WAF T, S. a floating body, The mo- 
tion of a ſtreamer. 

To WA'G, V. A. [vagian, Sax.] to 
move or ſhake lightly. Neuterly, to move 
or go, to be moved. 

WA'C, S. [wagar, Sax. ] any one archly 
merry: a merry droll. 

To WA'GE, V. A. to venture; to at- 
tempt; to make; to carry on. 3 

WA'GES, S. ſnot uſed in the ſingular] 
money paid for ſervice, . 

WA'GER, S. a hett, or any thing pled- 
ze upon a chance as a ſtake. 

WAGGISH, Adj. knaviſhly or miſchie- 
wuſly merry. Frolickſome. 

To WA'GGLE, V. N. wvaghelen, Teut.] 
tb move from one fide to the other. To 
vaddle. 

+ WA'GGON, 8. ſwagen, Sax. ] a heavy 
arriage going on four wheels uſed in carry- 
hy burthens. 

To WA'IL, v. N. [gralare, Ital.] to 


days br $-turdays, and two fairs, on 2 


hourn bewail, or lament. Neuteily, to 
preſs ſorrow audibly, 
No, XXIV. 


| S 


of Yorkſhire, with two markets, on Thurt- 


4, and 3, for horſes and hardware, and on 
November 12, for horſes. It is an ancient 
and large town, feated on the river colder, 
wheſc houſes are built with ſtone; and there 
is a handſome ſtone bridge, en which Ed - 
ward IV. built a fine chapel, in remem- 
branee of thoſe who loſt their lives in bat- 
tle It is alſo noted for its cloth manufac- 
tory, and The markets are large for cloth, 
corn, and praviſions. It is 28 miles 3. W. 
of Vork. and 171 N. W. by N. of Lon- 
don. Lon. 16. 13. lat. 53. 40. 

To WA KEN, V. N. to ceaſe from 
ſlcep- To woke. Actively, to rouſe from 
ſleep or ſupineneſs. to produce, 

WA'LE, S. [-, Sax. a rifing mark 
in cloth. 

WA/LES, a principality in the W. of 
England, comprehending twelve counties, 
namely Angleſea, Carnarvonſkire, Denbigh- 
(hire, Flintſhire, Merionethſhire, and Mont- 
gonieryſhire in N. Wales, Brecknockhire, 
Cardiganſhire, Carmarthenſhire, Glamorgan= 
ſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and Radnorthire, in 
S. Wales. This country is for the moſt pare 
mountainous, and yet its produce is ſuffici- 
ent for the maintenance of the inhabitants. 
It is the country where the ancient Bricons 
fled, when this iſland was invaded, by the 
victorious Saxons, who are now called 
Welch, and continue to preſerve their own 
language. The weltern part is bounded by 


3 L Se, 


WA'IN, 8. a contraction of waggen. A 


Neu:erly, to expect, or 


— 


goats, which naturally delight 


An avenue planted with trees. 


WAL. 


* 


St. George's channel, and the Triſh Sea, 
on the S. by the Briſtol channel, on the N. 
by the Iriſh Sea, and on the E. by the 
counties of Cheſter, Salop, Hereford, and 
Monmouth. It contains 751 pariſhes, 58 
market towns, and above 300,000 people. 
The air is clear and ſharp, but the cattle are 
fmall, and proviſions in — good and 
cheap. Wales is particularly remarkable for 

in hilly coun- 
tries; and for fewel they uſe wood, coals, 
and turf, They have ſeveral creeks and 
harbours for ſhips, but the moſt remarkable 
is Milford haven ; beczuſe 1boo veſſels may 
fafely ride in it at a time. It is watered 
with many rivers, of which the principal 
are the Dee, Wye, Uſk, Conway, Cluyd, 
and Ty. 

To WALK, V. N. [evalen, Teut.] to 
move lieſurely by placing the feet alter- 
nately before cach other. To move for ex- 
'erciſc or amuſement. To act on any occa- 
fion, or in any particular manner. Neu- 
terly, to paſs through on foot, To lead 
out with a ſlow pace. 

WA'LK, S. the act of moving on foot. 
Git, ſtep, or manner of moving. The 
diſtance to which a 'perſon goes on foot. 
A way, or 
road. The ſloweſt pace of a horſe. 

WA'LL, S. wall, Sax. ] a pile of brick 
or ſtone cemented with mortar. The ſides 
of a building. Works built for defence. 
Ts take the wall, is to take the upper place, 


- or refuſe to take place. To give the wall is, 


to acknowledge ones inferior ity. 
To WALL, V. A. to incloſe or defend 
by walls. | 
WALLER, [FDMVUND, Eſq;] was the 
ſon of Robert Waller, Eſq; of 'Agmonde- 


WAL 
he married bis firſt lady; but he was a w.. 


ſham, in Buckinghamſhire, by Anne, the law, and Mr. Challoner : the two latter ſuf. 


ſiſter of the great Hamden, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſo much in the beginning of the 
civil wars. He was born in 1605; and, his 
father dying when he was very young, the 
care of his education fell to his mother, who 
ſent him to Eton-Sehool. He was after- 
wards ſent to King's-College, in Cambridge, 
where he could not continue long; for at 
ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age, he was 
choſen into the laſt parliament, of king 
James I. and ſerved as burgeſs for Agmonde- 
tham. He began to exerciſe his poetical ta- 
tent ſo early as the year 1623, as 2ppears 
from his verſes *© Upon the danger his ma- 
jeſty (being prince) eſcaped in the road of 
St. Andero;' for there prince Charles, re- 
turning from Spain that year, had like to 
have been caſt way. It was not, however, 
Mr. Waller's Wit, his fine parts, or his 

oetry, that fo much occaſioned him to be 
firſt publicly known, as his carrying off the 
daughter and ſole heireſs of a rich citizen, 
againſt a rival, whoſe intereſt was eſpouſed 
by the court. It is not known at what time 


dower before he was five and twenty, when A k 
he began to have a paſſion for Sachariſla T 
which was a fictitious name for the I. dy Doro- T 
thy Sidney, daughter to the earl of Leiceſ- hea) 
ter, and afterwards wife to the earl of Sun- mire 
derland. He was new known at court of f 
carcfled by all who had any reliſh for wit and V 
polite literature; and was one of the famous with 
club, ot which the lord Falkland, Mr, Chil- Wh 
lingworth, and other eminent men were It i: 
members, He was returned burgeſs for {Ml plac 
Aymondeſham in the parliament which met deer 
in Apiil 1640. An intermiſſion of parli.. W cam 
ments having diſguſted the nation, ard roiſcs Wl cate: 
jealouſies againſt the defigns of the court, 2 f. 
which would be ſure to diſcover themſelves, MW Hol 
whenever the king came to aſk fer a ſupply ; MW it is 
Mr. Waller was one of the firſt who con- and 
demned the preceding meaſures. He ſhewe! {MW wiſh 
himſelf in oppolition to the court, end made Ml alſo 
a ſpeech in the houſe on this occaſion; from bott 
which we may gather ſome notion of bis Her 
general principles in government; wherein, MW and 
however, he afterwards proved very variable the 
and inconfiant. He oppoſed the court Iſo dirt: 
in the Long Parliament, which met in No- and 
vember following, and was choſen to im- lat. 
peach Jndge Crawley, which he did in a T 
warm and eloquent ſpeech, July the 6th, tor 
1641. This ſpeech was ſo highly applauded, ſton 
that twenty thouſand of them were fold in * 
one day. In 1642, he was one of the com- lang 
miſſioners appointed by the parliament, to \ 
| preſent their propoſitions of peace to the A ft 
king at Oxford. In 1643, he was deeply 1 
engaged in a deſign to reduce the city of to n 
London and the Tower, to the ſervice of the tive 
king, for which he was tried and condemned, W cour 
together with Mr. Tomkyns his brother-in- V 

T 
fered death, but Mr. Waller obtained a re- leſs, 
prieve z he was, however, ſentenced to ſut- V 
ter a year's impriſonment, and to pay a fue Dim 
of ten thouſand pounds. After this, he be- 1 
came particularly attached to Oliver Crom - ¶ ſtan 
well, upon whom he wrote a very handſome © tive 
Panegyric, He alfo wrote a noble poem on or 
the death of that great man. At the te- part 
| ſtoration he was treated with great civility by 
Charles II. who always — one of the W Pov 
party in his diverſions at the duke of Buck- V 
ingham's add other places, He fat in ſeve- libid 
ral pariiaments after the reſtoration. lie looſ 
continued in the full vigour of his genius to T 
the end of his life ;-and his natural vivac ij laſci 
made his company agreeable to the laſt, Ile * 
died of a dropty, October the iſt, 1687, and triff 
was interred in the church- yard of Becons- * 
field, where a monument is credted to hi arm 
memory. He is looked upon as the molt WW fo e. 
elegant and harmonious verſifier of his time, men 
and a great refiner of the Engliſh lan- bled 

nage. WH tok« 


WA'LLET, 8, [veallian, Sax.] a beg 
18 


WAP 


WAR 
mand againſt ſuch as oppoſe, The inflru* 


ments of war. An army. Forces. The 
profeſſion of a ſoldier. A ſtate of oppoli- 
tion, Holtility. 

To WA'R, V. A. to oppoſe an armed 
enemy by the command of a ſovereign. 

To WA'RELE, V. A. to quaver, or mo- 
dulste. To ſing. To-utter muſically, 

To WARD, V. A. [weardan, Sax.] to 
guard or watch, To detend or proteft, To 
turn aſide any thing hurtful. The firſt ſenſe 
is ſeldom uſed. Neuterly, to act with a 
_—_— upon the defenſive. To keep 
uard. 

WA ROD, S. the diſtri, or diviſion of a 
town. A fortreſs. Confinement. The 

rts of a lock which hinder its being un- 
locked by any but the proper key, The 
ſtate of a perſon under a guardian, Guar- 
dian ſhip. 

W4"RDEN, S. erden, Belg.] a keeper, 
A chief officer. A head officer. 

WA'RDMOTE, S. a court held in each 
ward or diftrit in London, for the regula- 
tion of their affaire. | ' 

WA'RDROBF, S. { garderobe, Fr.] a room 
where cloaths are kept. 

WARE, Adj. [were, Sax.] in expecta- 
tion of, provided for. Wary. Cautious, 

WARE, S. [waere, Belg. } ſomething 
expoſed to be fold. 

WARE, a town in Hertfordſhire, with a 
market on Tueſdays, and one fair on the 
firſt Tueſday in September, for horſes, and 
other cattle. It is ſcated on the river Lea, 
and is a handſome thoroughfare place, with 
ſeveral good inns ; and is particularly noted 
for its great bed, and for the new river which 
begins to be cut not far from thence, which 
brings water to London for the ſervice of 
that city. It is 35 miles S. by E. of Hunt- 
ingdon, and 21 N. of London. There are 
corn and malt a!moſt conſtantly ſent from 
thence to London, by the river Lea, which 
falls into the Thames near Bow, Lon. 17, 
35. lat. 51. 50. 

WAREHO USE, S. a ſtorehouſe of goods. 

WA'RFARE, S. [war and faren, Sax. ] 
a ſtate of enmity. A (tate of war and oppo» 
lition. A military life. 

WA'RILY, Adv. cautiouſly ; with wiſe 
forethought. 

WA'RLIKE, Adj. fir for war; relating 
to war. 

WARM, Adj. [warme, Goth. ] heated 
in a ſmall degree; not hot or cold. Figura- 
tively, zealous, violent, furious, paſſionate, 
fanciful, 

To WA'RM, V. A. [warmgan, Goth. ] 
to heat gently. To free from cold. To 
make vehement, or aſſect with any paſſion. 

WA'RMTH, S. gentle heat. Figura- 
tively, zeal, or ardour. Paſſion ; enthu- 


in which a traveller carries his neceſſaries. 
A knapfack. WY 

To WA'LLOP, V. N. to boil. 

To WA'LLOW, V. N. [walwian, Sax. ] 
heavily or in a clumſy manner. 4 roll in 
mire or any thing filthy. To live in a ſtate 
of filth or ſin. 5 Na 

WALSINGAAM, a town in Nos folk, 
with a market on Fridays, and one fair on 

l- Whit-Monday, for horſes and pedlars ware. 
cre It is ſeated near the fea, and is but a ſmall 
for WI place to what it was formerly; it having 
net deen much frequented by pilgrims, who 
lia. WW came to pay their devorions at a chapel dedi- g 
ſcd Wl cated to the Virgin Mary, and whete there is 
it, WM a ſpring called the Virgin Mary's, or the 
es, WI Holy-Well ; and upon a ſtore at the edge of 
y; WH it is a croſs, where the people uſed to kneel, 
n- and to throw in ajpiece of gold, while they 
re) WH wiſhed for any thing they wanted. Here are 
ade alſo the ruing of an old abbey, and a fryery, 
om both demolibed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
bis Here is one church, a Quaker's meeting, 
in, end about 3oo houſes, moſtly mean ones; 
vic the ſtreets are not payed, and generally very 
lo dirty. It is 22 miles N W. of Norwich, 
(0- and 116 N. N. E. of London. Lon. 18. 35. 
m- lat. 52. 56. 

= To WA'/MBLE, V. N. [em/en, Belg. ] 
b, to roll with ſqueamiſhneſs, applicd to the 
ed, ftomach. 

in WA'N, Adj. [wen, Goth. ] pale; fickly; 
m- languid of look. 

0 WA'ND, S. [vaand, Dan.] a long rod. 
he A ſtaff of office or authority. 

ply To WA'NDER, V. A. [Wandrian, Sax.] 
of W to mave. To go aſtray. To deviate. Ac-| 
le WF tively, to travel over without any certain 
cd, courie. 

in WA'NDERER, S. a rover; a rambler. 
uf To WANE, V. N. to decreaſe or grow 
re · ¶ leſs, applied to the moon. To decline. To link. 
uf- WA'/NE, S. the decreaſe of the moon. 
ne Dimunition. Decline. 

e- To WANT, V. A. [ wanne, Fax-] to 
m- ſtand in need of ſomething. To be defec- 
we tive, or fall ſhort, To need. To with for 
on or deſire. Neuterly, to be defeftive in any 
e- particular. To fail. To be miſſed. 

by WANT, S. need, neceflity, deficiency, 
be Poverty z indigence; penury. 

Kk WA'NTON, Adj. laſcivious, or luſtful; 
re- libidinous ; frolickſome ; diſſolute; gay; 
He MW looſe, Superfluous or luxuriant. 

to To WANION, V. N. to behave in a 
'7 MW laſcivious or gay manner, To revel. 

He WA'NTON, S. a laſcivious perſon ; a 
nd trifler, 

15 WAPE'NTAKE, S. from wapun, Sax. 
hi: arms, and tæcan, Sax. to take] a hundred, 
oft ſo called from a meeting, wherein a hundred 
ne, men who were under their ealdormen, aſſem- 
n- bled, and touched each others weapons, in 

token of their fidelity and allegeance. 

ag WA'R, S. [werre, Belg. cor, Sax.] the 
in 


exerciſe of violence under ſovereigu com- 


ſiaſm. 2 
To WARN, V. A. [warnian, Sax. ] to 
3 L2 — caution 


WAR 


caution againſt any danger. To give notice 
of ſome kufure ill. To admonihh or put in 
mind of ſomething to be performed; or for- 
| born. To notity. N 

WARNING, 8 notice given beforehand 
of ſome evil or danger; p evious notice. 

WARP. S [wwearp, Sax. ] the thread 
Which croſſes the woof n weaving, 

To WARP, V. N. [wwerpan, Sax. ] to 
chavge its' form by weather, or time. Ac- 
tively, to contratt or ſhrivel. To turn aſide 
f. om its true direction, or from juſtice, 

To WARRANT, V. N. [ garantir, Fr.] 
to ſupport, maintain, or stteſt. To give 
authority to To juttify, To privilege. 
To exempt. To enſure. 

WARKRANTY, S. a writ conferring ſome 
right or authority, or giving an officer of 
Juſtice the power of detaining or caption 
A comm ſſion by which a perſon is jultificd, 
A right lepality. 

WA'RREN, S. ſvarrande, Belg. ] a kind 
of park or incleſure tor rahits. 

WA'RXRIOR, S. a foldirr. 

WA'RT, S. [weart, Sax] a horney ex- 
ere cence or protuberance un the hands or 
other parts, 

WARWICK, the capital town of War- 
wickſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and 
Four fairs, on May 12, July 5, and Novem- 
vember 8, fur horſes, cows, and ſheep ; and 
on Srptember 4, for horſes, cows, ſheep, 
and che-ſe. Ir is ſeated on a rock ner the 
river Avon, and all the paſſages to it are cut 
through the rock: beſides, there is no way 
to go to this piice, but over a water, It 
was fortified with a wall, which is now in 
ruins; but it has ſtill a ſtrong and (ately 
caſtle, which is the ſeat of lord Brooke. It 
is a large corporation, contains two pariſh 
churches, and in that of St. Mary's there are 
ſeveral handſome tombs, The houſes are 
well built, and the town principally conſiſts 
of one regular built ſtreet, at each end of 
which is an ancient gate; and the aſſizes and 
general quarter ſeſſions are held here. It is 
adorned with a good tree-ſchool, and a mar- 
ket-houſe, It has alſo a noted hoſpital 
called St. James's, for 12 decayed gentle- 
men, u ho haue each 20 pounds a year, and 
the chaplain co. It is well inhabited, en 

joys a good trade, and ſerds two members to 
parliament. It is 39 miles N. E. of Glon- 
ceſter, 18 S. W. of Coventry, and 84 N. W. 
of London. Lon. 16. 3“ lat. 52. 20. 

© WARWICKSHIRE, n Engliſh county, 

47 m les in length, and 2> in breadth, which 
is bounded on the W. by Worcelteriſkire, on 
the 8. by Oxford and Gl-uceſterſhires. on 
the E. by Northampton and Leiceſte: ſhires, 
and on the N. by *:afforſhi-e. It contains 
21,070 bonſts, 11, 8c inhabitants, 158 
pariſhes, 17 market-towns, and ſends FM 
members to parliament, two for Warwick, 
two for Coventry, and two for the county. 


WAT 


The air is mild and healthful, and the foil 
fertile, producing corn and paſtures, parti. 
cularly in the S. part called the Vale of the 
Red Horſe, Ihe commodities are much the 
ſame as in other counties; and it has iron- 
mines. Warwick is the thire town. 

WA'RY, Adj. [worra, Sax. ] cautious, 
or taking care of doing any thing amiſs; 
timoroully prudent. | 

WAS, the preter of be, 

To WA/'SH V. A. { waſcian, Sax.] to 
cleanſe by rubbing with water, &c. Neu- 
terly, to perform the act of cleanſing with 
water, &c. to cleanſe clothes. 

WA'SH, S. any thiag collected by water, 
A marſhes A bog. A liquor uſed to beau- 
tify. The liquor given hogs, &c, The aQ 
of cleanſing the inen ot a family by rub- 
bing them when wettce, 

WA'SP, S. [weaſp, Sax. ] a briſk ſting- 
ing inlet ſomething reſembling a bee, hut 
of a brighter yellow on the body. 

WA'SPISH, Adj. eaſily provoked; peev- 
iſh ; ieritable. : x 

WA'SSEL, S. [weſe/, Sax.) a liquor 
made of roaſted apples iugar and ale. A 
drinking bout. | | 

WA'ST, the ſecond perſon of was, from 
the Gothic. — 4 

To WA'STF, V. N. [waeſen, Belg. ] to 
con ume gradually or diminiſh. To fquan- 
der, want only. To deſtroy or. deſolate, 
To ſpend without profit or advantage. Neu- 
ter ly, to dwindle. To be in a conſumption. 

W4&a'STE, Adj. deſtroyed or ruined. De- 
folate or unculiivated, Superfluous. Of 
no uſe. Wafte paper, of no other ſervice but 
fo wrap up parcels, or he torn for other uſe, 
| Waſte book, in commerce, is that in which 
articles are entered promiſcuouſly as they 
occur. 

WASTE, S. wanton or luxurious con- 
ſumption ; I»fs. The act of qſquandeting. 
De ſolate, uncultivated, or unoecupied ground. 
Miſchief ; deſtruction. 

WA'TCH, S. [che @ is pronounced like 
chat in all. Vacce, Sax. ] forbearance of 
ſleep. Attention. Guard. A perſon ſet 
as a guard, The office of a guard in the 
night. A watchman. A machine, ſhow- 
ing the time, worn in the pocket. 

To WA'TCH, v. N. {vacian, Sax. ] to 
keep awake, To wake. To keep guard. 
To look with expeft«tion, Attention, and 
cautious obſervation, with intent to ſeize. 
actively, to guard or have in cuſtody, To 
tend. To obſerve ſecretly in order to be- 
tray, To tend, applied to cattle, 

WA'TER, S. {wwater, Sax.] is de- 
ſcribed by Sir Iſaac Newton as a fluid falt, 
volatile, and void of ſavour and tafie, con- 
lifting of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, 
ſpherical particles of equal diameters, ſliding 
eaſily over one anothers ſurfaces, and wet- 


ting the thing immerged into it, The ſea. 
_ * Vrine; 
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WE A 
Urine, Any fluid made of or reſembling 
water, The luſtre of 1 diamond. A 
diamond of the firſt evater.”” Ts hold water, 
is uſed for being found and tight. | 
To WATER, V. N. to ſupply with wa- 
ter. To give water. Neuterly, to ſhed 
moiſture. The meurh waters, implies that a 
erſon longs tor any thiag. Sn 
WA'TERFALL, S a caſcade ; a cataraQ, 
To WA'TTLE, V. A. [{watalas, Sax. | 
to bind with or form by platting twigs. 
WA'TCTLE, S. a hurdle. The barbs, or 
looſe red fleſh that hangs below a cock's bill, 
WA'VE, S. [wrege, Sax.] a billow ; wa- 
ter riſing in ſe: lings above the level of the 


ſurface. Unevenneſs. | 


To WA'VE, V. N. to play looſely. To 
float, To move as a ſignal. To fluctuate. 
Actively, to riſe in equalities of ſurface, 
To move looſely, To waft. To beckon, 
To put aſide or decline for the preſent, 

To gfe . N [waſizn, Sax. ] to 
play, or move Aootely to and fro. Applied 


to the mind, to be unſertled, uncertain, un- | 
| To WEARY, V. A. to tire ; to harraſs ; 


determined, or to fluctuate between two opi- 
nion | 


WED 
| WEA'KNESS, s. feebleneſs, infirmyy, 


want ot judgment. 
WE AL, S. [wealan, Sax. ] happineſs or 
proſperity, A ſtate, republic, or policy. 
WE'AL, S. (alan, Sax, ] the mark made 
by a ſtripe. 


WEA'LTH, S. [waletb, Sax.} riches, - 


whether conſiſting in money or goods. 
, WEALTHY, Adj. opulent; rich; abun- 
ance. 0 
To WEA'N, V. A. to keep a child from 


ſucking the breaſt, To withdraw from any 


habit or defire, 

WEA'POY, S. [Saz. ] an inſtrument by 
which another may be hurt, or injured, 

To WEAR, V. A. (pronounced wware z 
preter 2wore, participle paſſive worn, from 


Wweran, Sax, ] to waſte or contume with uic or 
time, io conſume or ſpend iedioully. 10 
carry or bear on the body. io appear. To 
effect by degrees. To wear out, to har 
fatigue, or deſtroy, , 

WEA'RISQME, Adj. tedious; trouble- 
ſome; tireſome. 


to tatigue, 


To WA'WL, V. N. [wa, Sax.] to ciy,, WEA'RY, Adj. [werig, Sax. ] tired. Cauſ- 


bowl, oe make a loud cy of diſtreſs. 
WA'X, S. | wx, Sax. the thick tenaci- 
ous matter of which bees torm their cells. 


Any tenacious matter, ſuch as is uſed to 
| of the air reſpecting either heat or cold, wet 


faſten letters. 


To WA'X, V. A. to ſmear, cover, or 


join with wax. 

To WA'X, V. N. ſpreter. wx, or 
zvaxed, part. paſlive, wwaxen, or waxr'd] to 
increaſe in bulk, height, or age. To be- 
come. 9 
WAV, S. [eg, Sax. ] a broad road for 
the uſe of travellers. A path which leads to 
any place. The length of a journey. Courſe. 
Advancement notwithſtanding obſtacles. 
Paſſage or room to paſs. Retreat or ſub- 
miſſion. Tendency to any meaning. Me- 
thod or cuſtom peculiar to a perſon. Ry the 


way, implies without neceſſary connection 


with what. precedes. No way or ways is 
ſometimes uſed inſtead of os wk "77 No 
ways a match.” Swift. 


AYFA'RING, Adj, travelling, paſſing. 


To WA'YLAY, V. A, to watch in order 
to ſcize. | 

WAYWARD, Adj. froward or perverſe. | 

WE, the plural ot IJ, uſed when we men- 
tion or ſpeak of one or mote perſons in con- 
junction with ourſclves. 

WEAK, Adj. [weet, Belg ] feeble; in- 
firm; void ot ſtrength or health, applied to 
perſons. Not ſtrong, applied to liquors. 
Scarce audible, applied to ſound. Wanting 
{>irit, or caution, applied to the mind. Not 
ſapported by argument ; not fortified. 

To WE'AKEN, V. A, to deprive of 
ſtrength. To debilitate, . 


. 


"5 Subducd by laligue. 
| WEA'SAND, S {weſan, Sax. ] the wind- 
pipe. 

WEA'THER, S. feder, Sax. ] the ſtate 


or drineſs. A tempeſt. A ftorm, 

To WEATHER, V. A to pals with dif- 
ficulty, To expoſe to the air. Followed 
by point, to gain a point againlt the uind. 
To accomplith againit »-ppolition, To wea- 
ther cut, to endure, to {urmount. 

WEA*THERBEATEN, Adj. harraſſed by, 
and ſcatoned to, hard weather, 

WEKA“  HERCOCK, S, in artificial cock 
or plate h a {pire, thewing dus point from 
whence the wind blows, 

 WEA'CHERGAGE, S. any thing that 
ſhews the weather, 

To WE'AVE, V. A. [preter wove, or 
weaved z..part. paſlive, woven, wefar ; Sax. 
to form any (tuff in a loom with a ſhuttle. 
To form by iaſerting one part into another, 
Neuterly, to work with a ſhuttle at a loom, 

WEB, S. (wevba, Sax. ] texture; any 
thing woven. A tiſſue or texture formed of 
threads. A kind of film that hinders the 
light. 
*WE'BFOOTED, Adj. palmipadous; have 
having films between the toes, applicd to wa- 
ter fowl, , 

To WE D, V. A. | wedien, Sax. ] to marry; 
to take or join in marriage; to unite for ever. 
To unite iadifſulubly or for a long conti- 
nuance. 

WE'DDING, S. the marriage ceremony. 
A mariage. 

WE/DGE, 8. [wegge, Dan.] one of the 

| * me- 
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WEL 
mechanical powers, conſiſting of a body with 
a ſharp edge, continually growing bigger, 


and uſed in cleaving timber. A mals of | 


metal, 

To WE DGE, V. N. to faſten or force 
together with wedges. To ſtop, To cleave 
wiih wedges. | 

WE'DLOCK,S. [ wed, Sax. and lac, Sax.] 
matrimony, marri ge. 

WEDNESDAY, S. {pronounced wenſday; 
evedenſdag, Sax. ] the fourth day of the week, 

WEE D, S. ed, Sax. ] a noxious or 
uſeleſs herb growing ſpontaneouſly, A gar- 
ment. or habit. Clothes. 
To WEE'D. v. A. to clear from noxi- 
ons plants. Fignratively, to free trom ary 
thing noxious or hurttul. 

WEE'K, S. {veke, Belg.] the ſpace of 
ſeven days. | 

WEE/K-DAY, S. any common day, op 

cd to Sunday. | 

WEEKLY, Adv, happening once a 
week. : 

WEF L, S. Cra, Sax. ] a whirlpool. A 
ſnare for fiſh, 

To WEE/'P, V. N. I preter and part. paſl. 
Sept; woeopen, Sax. ] to expreſs ſorrow by 
tears. To ſhed tears. To lament. Actively, 
to bewail or lament with tears. To ſhed 
moiſture or abound with wet. | 

WEE'PER, 8. a mourner; one who ſheds 
tears. A white border worn on the ſleeve of 
a mans black coat for firſt mourning. 

WE'FT, $. (wofa, Ital.] any thing ſtrag- 
gling without an owner, The woof of cloth. 

To WETGH, V. A. [weyhen, Belg. ] to 
examine by the ballance; to find the weight 
of a thing by ſcales. To equal in weight. 
Applied to anchor, to take up. To examine 
or balance in the mind. To veigb dewvr ; 
to overballance. To overburden or depreſs, 
applied to difficulties, Neuterly, to contain 
in weight, To be looked on as impor- 
tant. 

WETGHT, S. [ißt, Sax. ] quantity found 
by ballancing in ſcales, A maſs or ſtandard 
by which other bodies are examined in ſcales. 
A ponderous maſs. Gravity; heavineſs 
The quality by which bodies tend toward 
the center. Preſſure, Importance; efficacy; 
influence. ; 

WEVGHTY, Adj. heavy ; important; 
momentous ; ſgrere. 

WELCOME, Adj. ſwwi/com, Sax. ] re- 
erived with gladneſs, kindneſs, or care. Plea- 
ſing, or conferring pleaſure by being preſent. 
Grateful. | 

To bid WELCOME, V. A. to be received 
with profeſſions of * 

WELCOME. S. the ceremony or ſaluta- 
tion paid to a viſitant at his tirft appeorance, 
Kind reception. | ; 

To WELCOME, V. A to r: ceive with 
kindneſs, | 


1 


WEN 


WELFARE, S. happineſs; i 
ſucceſs. ; ue * 

WE LRIN, S. ſrvelcen, Sax. J the 3 
the regions of the — i N 17 

WELL, S. (welle, wel, Sax. ] a ſpring, 
ſource, or tountain. A deep narrow pit of 
water, Ihe cavity in which fairs ate placed, 

WE'LL, Adj. in good health; not ſick. 
Happy. Convenient. Proper. Recovered, 

WELL, Adv. well, Sax. ! in health. In 4 
(kilful, proper, og ſufficient manner; not amiſs. 
As 2vell as, uſed copjunttively, implies, to- 
gether with. Well nigh, ſignifies nearly, or 
almoſt, Uſed in compoſitivn to expreſs any 
thing right, proper, laudable, handſome, ur 
tree trom detect. 

WELLINBOROUGH, a town of Nor- 
thamptenſhite, with a market on wedneſ- 
days, and two fairs, on Eaſter-uedneſday, 
tor horſes and hogs; 2nd oa Whit-wednei- 
day, for horſes, horned cattle, and ſheep. It 
is pleaſantly ſeated on the aſcent of a hill, 
and on the weſtern banks of the river Nen, 
It is a large well inhabited place, enjoys a 
good trade, and is adorned with. a handſome 
church, and a free-ſchaol. A dreadful fire 
happened here in July 1738, which in ſix 
hours time, conſumed above 800 dwelling- 
houſc; but it has been fince rebvilt in a 
more handſome manner. It is 18 miles N. 
N. W. of Bedford, 12 N W. of Northamp- 
ton, and 65 N. by W. of London. Lon. 16. 

1. lat. 52. 20. 

| WELLS, a town or city of Somerſetſhire, 
with two markets, on wedneſdays and ſa- 
turdays, and fix fairs, on May 30, june 


24, October 10, October 14, November 17, 


and November 30, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
and hogs. It is ſeated at the foot of a hill, 
and has its name from the wells and ſprings 
about it; aud though it is but a ſmall city, 
it is well inhabited, and is a biſhop's ſee, to- 


gether with Bath. The public ard private 


buildings are very good ; and the cathedral in 
particuſar is a lately pile, whoſe frontiſpiece 
at the W. end is adorned with images and 
carving. The biſhop's palace is like a caſtle, 
being ſurrounded with walls and a moat ; 
and the houſes of the prebendarics are hand- 
ſome, and the markei-houſec is alſo a fine 
ſtruture, ſupported by pillars. This city 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 
verned by a mayor and other officers 
is 19 miles S. W. of Briſtol, 58 N. 
Exercr, and 120. W. of London. 
o. lat. 51. 20. é 
> WELT, S. a border, guard, or edging. 

To WE'LTER, V. N. | wealtan, Sax.] to 
roll in water, mire, blood, or any filth. | 
- WEN, 8. ng a fleſhy or callous excte ſ- 
cence growing on the body, 

WE'NCH, S. [ wvencle, Sax. ] a young vo- 


man ; generally applied to a proſtitute 


WE'NT, picter of WEND and GO. 
| WEP T, 


W HA 

WE pT, preter and participle of WEEP. 

WE'RE, the plural of WAS, the preter 
imperfect of B. 

WEF'ST, S. [ Sax. and Belg. veffur, III] 
that region, or point of the heavens where 
the ſan ſets when in the equinox. 

WE'STFRN, Adj. being in the weſt. 

WESTMINSTER, a city which is now 
generally included in London; but is under 
a diſtin government, whoſe power has been, 
lately regulated by act of parliament. The 
dean andchapter of Wellninller appoint the 
high fleward aud high bailiff. The buildings 
within the liberty of Weſtminſter have of 
late been exceedingly increaſed, ſs that now 
they contain the houſes of all the prime no- 
bility and entry in the kingdom. Welt- 
minfer, properly ſo called, is the palace of 
Whitehall, the parliament houſe, and Weſt- 
minſter hall, where the ſupreme courts of 
juſtice for the kingdom are held. There is 
no biſhop ; but there is a dean and chapter 
belonging to the abbey, and it, with the li- 
berties, ſends two members to pailiament. 
Sce London. 

WESTMORELAND, an Engliſh county, 
40 miles in length, 21 in breadth, and is 
bounded on the N. W. by Cumberland, on 
the W. and S. by Lancaſhire, and on the E. 
by Yorkſhire. It contains about 65-0 houfes, 
39000 inhabitants, 26 pariſhes, 8 market 
towns, and ſends four members to parlia- 
ment, two for the county, and two for Ap- 
pleby. The air is very {harp and cold; but 
healthy to thoſe whoſ: conſtitutions are able 
to bear it. It is a-mountainous county, two 
of whoſe ridpes croſs the county, and run to- 
wards the ſea to the 8. W. where a hay 
is formed. Thereare ſome valleys which 
are fruitful in corn and paſtures; be 
ſides, the hills ſerve to feed a great number 
of ſh-ep. The principal rivers are the Fden, 
the Ken, the Loan, the Edmon, the Tees, the 
Lowther, the Hunna, the Winfer, the La- 
vennet-beck, and the Blinkern- beck. 7 here 
are alſo four noted meers . called Ul. 
les- water, Broad-water, Horns water, and 
Winnander-meer. The principal town is 
Appleby. 

WE'STWARD, Adv, towards the weſt, 

WET, Adj. [wet, Sax,} moiſt, humid, 
rainy, 

WE'T, S. water; moiſture; rain. 

To WET, V. &. to make moif, or to 
plunge in any liquor. | 

WE THER, S. {=veder, Sax. ] a caſtrated 
ram. 

WHA'LEF, 8. [hwale, Sax. ] a large fiſh 
which produces ſper ma ceti. The largeſt of fiſh, 

WHA'RF, S. [wer, Swed.| a bank or 
mole from which veſſels are laden or unladen, 

WHARFAGE, S. dues for landing at a 
wharf, 

WHA'T, Pron. [Hurt, Sax. ] that which. 


W HE 


any thing. Fat time ? at the time when. 

WHE AT. S. beate, Sax. ] the grain of 
which bread is generally made. t 

WHUYUATEN, Adj. made of wheat, 

WHE'ATEAR, S. a ſmall bird eſteemed 
very delicate food. : 

To WHEEDLE, v. A. to entice or per- 
ſuade by ſoft words or flattering geſlures. 

WHEEL, S. [ei Belg.}] a circular body 
that turns round vpon an axis. An infiru- 
ment on * hich criminals are tortuxed, Ro- 
tation; revolution, 

To WHEEL, V. N. to move on wheels 
or turn on an axis. To turn. To fetch a 
compaſs, To have viciſſitudes. AQtively, to 
put into a circular. courſe. 

WHEELBARROW, S. a carriage driven 
— by two handles, having but a fingle 
wheel, 


WHEELWRIGHT, S. one who makes 


wheels. 

To WHEE'ZE, V. N. ¶ hweaſan, Sax. ] to 
breathe with a hiſſing noiſe. _ 

To WHELM, V. A. [ilma, Iſl.] to 
cover with ſomething which cannot be thrown 
off, To trow upon ſomething fo as to cover 
it. To burry. 

WHE'LP, S. [os/p, Belg.] the young of 
a dog or beait of pray; a puppy. A young 
man in contempt, 

To WHE'LP, V. N. to biing forth 
young: applied to dogs and beaſts of prey. 

WHE'N, Adv. at that or which time; 
after the time, Uſed interrogatively, at 
what particular time? V ben az, ſignifies, at 
the time that. 

WHENCE, Adv. from what place, per- 
ſon, or premiſes. From what ſource, or 
caufe. Sometimes from is uſed with it, but 
very improperly, 

WHERE, Adv. at what place. At the. 
place ia which. Any evbers, ſipnifies, at any 
place. geren denotes, of which, 

WITEREA'S, Adv. when on the contrary. 
Notwitleſl andiug. The thing being fo, 

WHEREBY,, Adv. by which. 

WHEREO'F, Adv. of which. 

WHEREUPON, Adv. on which. 

To WHERRET, V. A. {corrupted from 
ferret] to hurry, tcaze, or trouble. 

WHERRY, S. {| from ferry, of faran, 
Sax. | a ſmall boat uſed on rivers. 

To WHE'T, V. A. [hwe::an, Sax. ] to 
ſharpen any inttrument by rubbing it on a 
hone, &c. To edge. To give an edge, or 
make angry. 

WHE'T, S. the act of giving an edge, or 
ſharpening, Avy thing that promotes aype- 
tite, or hunper. 

WHETHER, Adv Heretic, Sax. uſed 
in a q; junctive proportion, to fet one pa t 
of the ſentence in opp: ſttion to the other, 
and to affi m or deny eren though the other 


Which part. Which of ſeveral. Uſed to 


iatroduce a queſtion, it aſks the nature of 


part do not hold good. 
WHE' THER, Prong. which of the two. 
, | WHET- 
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WHETSTONE, S. a ſtone on which any 

thing is whetted ori ſharpened by rubbing 

_ WHEY, S. eg, Sax. | the thin ſerious 
part of milk, ſeparated from the curds. Any 
thing white and thin. 

WHICH, Pron. [hwila, Sax. ] a word 
uſed in narratives to expreſs things named 
before, in order to avoid the repetition of 
the ſame things; formerly applicd to perſons 
likewiſe, as may be ſeen by the firſt ſentence 
in the Lord's Prayer in Engliſh, but at pre- 
fent diſuſed in that ſenſe; ** Our father 
which art in heaven.“ This word is like- 
wiſe uſed as a demonſtrative and interrogative. 
It ſomet mes has wwhoſe in the genitive caſe. 

WHIFF, S. [chwyth, Brit.] a blaſt; a 
puff of wind. | 

To WHI'FFLE, V. N. to move as if 
driven to and fro by the wind. To play on 
the ſi fe. 
 WHTFFLER, S. one that blows ſtrongly. 
One of no conſequence, One that plays on 
the fife. | 

WHI'FFLE, S. [uſed only in the plural] a 
diſorder to which the inficm and debiliated 
of the male ſex are ſuhject. 

WHG, S. erg, Sax. whey. ] A party 
oppoſite to the court. | 

WHILE, S. [bzoile, Sax.] time. A ſpace 
of time. 

WHTLES, or WHTLST, Adv. during 
the time that. As long as, At the ſame time. 

WHLTM, S. a freak, caprice. An odd fancy. 

To WHIMPER, V. A. * 
Tent.] to cry without making a loud noiſe 

WHIMSEY, S. an odd fancy or caprice. 

WHUYMSICAL, Adj. capricious, fanciful, 
freakiſh 

To WHINE, V. N. [wwaninn, Sax. ] to 
lament in a murmuring low voice. To 
drawl out any found. 

WHI'NE, S. a plaintive noiſe. An affec- 
ted moan. 

To WHINNY, V. N. to make a noiſe 
like a colt. 

To WHUVP, V. A. wien, Belg.] to 
ſtrike with any thing tough and flexible like 
a thong, cord, or twig. To ſew ſlightly; to 
taſhi To take any thing ſuddenly. Neuter- 
ly, to move nimbly. 

WHIP, S. an inſtrument of correction. 

WHTPHAND, .S. the advantage over 
another, 

WHIYPPINGPGST, S. a poſt to which 
criminals are bound in order to he laſhed. 

WHI'PT, preter inſtead of WHIPPED, 
from W HIP. | f 

To WHIRL, V. A. [/werfian, Sax ] to 
turn round rapidly, Neuterly, to run round 
rapidly. 

WHYRL, S. a quick and violent circular 


motion. | 
WHIYRLPIT, cr WHIRLPOOL, S. 


war 


that comes near it into its center, A vorteg- 

WHIRLWIND, S. a high wind moving 
circularly, 

WHISK, S. [whiſchen, Teut.] a ſmall 
hand-beſom, or bruſh. A part of a child's 
dreſs, covering the boſcm. 

To WHISK, V. A. [wiſchen, Teut.] to 
clean with a whiſk. To move nimbly. 

WHYSKER, S. the hair growing on the 
upper lip ſo long as to "veal. x5 The mu- 
{tachio. 

WHVSPER, V. N. [ whiſperer, Belg. ] to 
ſpeak low. Actively, to ſpeak toin a lo voice, 

W HI'SPER, S. a low ſoft voice. 

WHILST, Adj. Interje&. and verb. When 
uſed as a verb, it implies, are ſilent; when 
uſed as an adjective, ſtill or ſilent; and when 
as an inter jection, be ſtill, or be attentive. * 

WHI'SC, S. a game at cards, fo called 
from its requiring ſilence and deep attention 
to play it well, 

To WHISTLE, V. N. {hwyſtian, Sax. } 
to form a kind of muſical ſound, by centrac- 
ting the lips almoſt together. To make a 
found with a ſmall wind inſtrument. To 
ſound ſhrill. 

WHI'T, S. [ie, Sx. ] a point, or jot. 
The leaſt perceptible quantity. 

WHITE, Adj. [tvi#t, Sax. ] having ſuch 
an appearance as is formed from a mixture 
of coloured rays of light. Snowy. Pale, 
Pure or unſpotted. Innocent, Unbiemiſhed. 
To WHITE, or WHIYTEN, V. A. to 
make white; or to reſemble ſnow in colour. 

WHITEHAVEN,. a ſea-port town of 
Cumberland, with a market on Thurſdays, 
and one fair, on Angn# 1, for merchandize 
and toys. It is ſeated on a creek on the ſea, 
on the north end of a great bergh, or hill, 
which is waſhed by the tide cf flood on the 
welt ide, where there is a great rock, or 
quarry. of hard white ſtone, which, gives 
name to the place, and which, with the help 
of a great ſtone-wall, ſecures the harbour, 
into which ſmall barks may enter. It is lately 
much improved in its buildings, and is noted 
for its trade in pit- coal and ſalt, there being 
near it a prodigious coal-mine, which runs 
a conliderable way under the fea, They have 
a cuſtom houſe here, and they carry on a 
good trade to Ireland, Scotland, Cheſter, 
Briſtol, and other parts. It is 10 miles S. 
W. of Cockermouth, 4o $ W. of Carliſle, 


and 289 N. W. of London. Lon. 14, 29, 
lat. £4, 30. 

WHI'TENESS, S. the ſtate of being 
white, Paleneſs. Purity. 


WHI'! HER, Adv. [+wwyder, Sax. ] uſed 
interrogatively, io u hat place? Uſed relative- 
ly, to which plice? To what degree. 
WHIT'LOW, S. a ſwelling with a white 
head, ariſing either between the two ſkins, 
or between the peri-flevwm and the bone. 


# beoyrfpole, Sax. a place in the water where 
it moves circulaily, and draws every thing 


WHUTSUNTIDE, S. the feaſt of pen- 
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To WHIT'Z, V. N. [from the found] to 
make a loud hum ming noiſe. 

WHO), {Pron. —— wha, Fax.] a 
word uſed to imply relation; ſubſituted in 
the room of a proper name, and always ap- 
plied to perſons. In the oblique caſes it 
makes ubm; but whoſe is often uſed in the 
genetive of this word, as well as of which. 
lt is generally uſed in aſking a queſtion, is 
the ſame in both numbers, and when uſed 
in the oblique caſes is placed before a verb, 
4 He is the man whom I ſaw.” From 
whom this tyrant ht the due of birth.“ 
Shakeſ, ©* He was the min to wwhom I gave 
it,” In queſtions it is ſet betore the pre- 
polition by which it is governed. ben. 
did you go with.” 

W HO/EVER, Pron. any one without cx- 
ception. 

WHO'LE, Adj. [walg, Sax. ] all; contain- 
ing every one; total. Uninjured, or unim- 
paired. Cured. 

WHO'LE, S. all the parts of which a 
thing is compoſed. Totality. 

WHOLESALE, S. in large quantities; 
in the lump. | 

WHO'LESOME, Adj. [-ee/ſam, Belg. }] 
ſound. Orthodox, applied to doctrine ; con- 
tributing to health, Kind. I cannot make 
jou a ul eleſeme anſuer. Shake. 

WH OLLI, Adv. intirely ; completely; 
perfectly 

WHO'M, the oblique caſes of who, both 
in the ſingular and plural numbers. 

WHORE, S [re, hor, Sax.] a woman 
who grants ualawtul and unchaſte favours to 
men. A oprottitute. 

To WHORE, V. N. to converſe un- 
chaſtly with women. 

WHO REDOM. S. the act of converſiug 
unchiſtly with the other ſex. Fornication. 

WHO'sE, the genitive of eobich or wwbo. 

WHV“, Adv. [ei, Sax.] for what rea- 
ſon ? uſed interrogatively, For which rea- 
ſon, or what reaſon, uſed relatively. 

WICKED, Adj. [wiced, wecea, aged 
Sax. crooked, Which ſeems to be no bad 
derivation, as a wicked perſon is one who de- 
viates from the {traight and direct path of 
moral reQtitue.] Living in habitual contra- 
nety to the jaws of God. Given to vice. 
Baneful ; pernicious. | 

WVCKER, Adj. [wyce, 
ſmall twigs. 

WUI'CKET, S. [roicker, Belg.) a ſmall gate. 

WIDE, Adj. broad ; having a great ſpace 
between the tides. Figuratively, far from 
the paint. Remote. 

WIDE, Adj. at a diftance. 
extent 

To WI DEN, v. A. to make wide; to 
inere : ſe extent trom the des. To extend. 
Neuterly, to grow wide, 

WIDOW, S. fwidwa, Sax ] a woman 
s hoſe huſbind is dead. 
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To WI DOW, v. A. to deprive of a huſ- 
band. To rob or [trip of any thing dear or 
valuable. 

WYDOWER, S. one who has loſt his 
wite. 

wePownoo D, S. the ſtate of a widow, 

WID TH, S. breadth or extent from one 
fide to the ether, Wideneſs. 

To WIELD, V. A. [pronounced weel4| to 
manage or uſe without obttruction, as not 
being too heavy. a 

WI'rRY, A. made of wire, Drawn in- 
to wire, Wet, or moilt, from war, Sax. 
a pool. * A ſilver drop hath falleu - E'en 
to that drop ten thouſand ⁊viery friends 
Do glow themſelves in ſociable grief.“ 


Shak. 
WI'FE, 8. —_ wives 3 if, — 
a woman that has a huſband. A marri 
woman, 

WI, S. contracted from Pzriw1G, or 
PerxuUxKsE. Alſo a kind of cake, called like- 
wiſe a bun. 

WI'GHT, S. [ wil, Sax.] a man, a be- 
ing, or perſon. 

WIGHT, an iſland lying on the S. coaſt 
of Hampſhire, from which it is ſeparated by a 
narrow channel. It is about 20 miles in 
length, and 12 in breadth, and conſiſts of 
arable and paſture lands, and has plenty of 
game, It is exceeding pleaſant, has a whole- 
ſome air, and on the coaſt there are plenty of 
excellent filth. It is ſtrong both by art and na- 
ture; for bel des its caſtles, blockhouſes and 
forts, it is ſurrounded with craggy rocks and 
ciiffs as well as dangerous banks. The narrow- 
eſt part of the channel at the W. part ot the 
iſland, is called the Needles, through which 
ſhips paſs, but not without ſome danger. The 
land is not level, but is diverſified with hills 
and vallies, which render it a delightful place 
to dwell in; and indeed it is very populous 
having 36 pariſh churches, and ſeveral 
towns, the chief of which is Newport. 
There is always a governor of this iſland, 
who is generally a ſuperior officer of the 
army. A little diſtance from it, to the caſt- 
ward, is Spithead, where the men of war ge- 
nerally rendezvouſe. 

WUHT, Adj. ſtrong, nimble, or luſty. 

WILD, Adj. [Sax. <weild, Belg.] not 
made tame; not domeſtic. Furious or fierce. 
Propagated by nature, oppoſed to cultivated. 
Deſart, oppoſed to inhabited. Witbout art 
or elegance, Merely imaginary. Savage; 
uncivilized, pa, 9 

WULD, S. a deſart or tract not cultivated 
or uninhabited. 

To WI'LDER, V. A. to looſe or puzzle in 
an intricate place. 

WILDERNESS, S. a deſart or place un- 
inhabited, Milton uſcs this word for <vi/d- 
neſs. ** The paths and bow'rs, our joint 


hands will keep from Wilderneſs.”" Par. 
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WTILDGOOSE-CHASE, 8. a fruitlefs 
purſuit, 

WUVLE, S. [Sax. wie!, Iſl.] à deceit; 
a fraud ; a ſtratagem, or fly trick. 

WI'LFUL, Adj. {from will and full] 
ſtubborn ; perverſe; contumacious ; not 
hearkenino to reaſon or perſuaſion. Done 
or ſuffered by deſign. 

WI'L FUL, V. Adv. ſtubbornly; obſti- 
nately ; by deſign. 

4 WILLS, S. ſwilla, Sax.] choice. That 
active power which the mind has to order 
the conſideration of any idea or forbearing to 
conſider it, determining it to do or forbear 
any action, or prefer one be'ore another 
Command. Determipation. An inſtrument 
by which® perſon diſpoſes of his property 
after death. God will, ſignifies favour, 
kindneſs or right intention; i wil! ; malice 

To WILL, V A. [willen, Sax ] to com 
mand in a poſitive manner. To be inclined 
or to refolved to have. It is commonly 
uſcd as an auxilliary verb to expreſs the fu- 
ture tenſe, and is diſtinguiſhed from full, 
which generally implies a command in the 
ſecond or third perſons, but «vill only fore- 
tells or hints that ſomething is about to hap- 
pen which depends on a perſon's free choice. 
Again, all in the firſt perſon, ſimply ex- 
preſſes a future ation or event, but , pro- 
miſes or threatens. Vill, is thus declined ; 
Jill, thou wilt, be will, wwe will, &c. 

WILLING, Adj. inclined or not averſe 
to do a thing. Ready or condeiccnding. 
Complying; conſenting. 

WVLY, Adj. full of ſtratag:em. Bly, 
cunning. 

WILT:HIRE, an Engliſh county, 52 
miles in length, 34 in breadth, and is bound- 
ed on the W. by Somerſetſhire, on the N. 
by Glouceſterſhire, on the E by Berkſhire 
and Hampſhire, and on the S. by Dorſetſhire 
and Hampihise, being 54 mules in length, 
and 33 in breadth, It contains 28,000 houles, 
168, co inhabitants, 304 pariſhes, 21 market 
towns. and ſends 34 members to parliament. 
The principal rivers are, the Willey, the 
Adder, the two Avons, the Tems, the Ken- 
net, the Duril, the Nadder, and the Were, 
The air is generally good, though it is ſharp 
upon the hills and duns in winter, but 
mi der in the yales and bottoms. The north 
Part is hilly, the S. level, and the middle 
_ and full of downs, intermixed w:th 
zo0ttoms, ' wherein are ſeveral rich meadows 
and coin fields There are icveral towns in 
It, noted for the uoollen manufacture and 
there is a wonderful trench 5+ ity, which runs 
trom E. to W. which is vilible for muny 
miles. Th: common people would have it 
to be the work of the devil, but it was pro- 
babhly the boundary of the W. Saxon 
monarchy, Sailifbury is the principal town, 

WIYMBLE, S. an iuſtrument with which 
nules21c bored, | 
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VI MPLE, S. ſguimple, Fr.] a hood, 
a veil. The implies or criſping pins,” 
If ii. 22. 

To WPN, V. N. ſpreter and paſſ. o:», 
winna, Sax. to conquer or gain by con- 
queit. To giin the v.Etory, To obtein by 
luperior charms or pei ſuaſions. Neuterly, ta 
gain the vifttory or advantage, influence, or 
tavour. Uled with en, to influence, gain 
ground or overp« wer, 

To WFNCE,: V. N. [gwirg?, Brit.] to 
kick with paiu. To kick in orverd to throw 
off a rider, 

WYNCH, S. | guincher, Fr.] a windlace, 
In '\nſtrument held. in the hand by which a 
wiheel turned round, f 

To WI'NCH, V. A. See Wincs, To 
hrink from any pain or uncaſineſs. 

WINCHELSEA, a town in Suſſex, which 
has no market, but has one fair on May 14, 
tor cattle and pedlars ware. It is an ancient 
place, at leaſt the old town ot that name was 
ſo, which was ſwallowed up by the ocean in 
12 50. It is now dwindled to a mean place, 
though it retains its privileges, and ſends two 
members to purliament. It is ſeater on a 
rocky cliff, on an inlet of the ſea, and had a 
haven, which is now choaked up. It had 18 
pariſh churches, now reduced to one, The 
market-houſe is in the midſt of the -town, 
from whence run four paved flreets, at the 
end of which arc four ways, which had for- 
merly buildings on each fide, for a conſideta- 
ble way. It is 2 miles S. W. of Rye, and 
#1 S. E. of London. It is governed by a 
mayor and jurats, thongh it has but about 79 
houſes, which are built with brick and ſtone. 
Three of the gates are (till ſtanding, but much 
decayed. Lon 18. 20. lat, 50. 58. 

WINCHESTER, a town or eity of 
Hamplhire, with two markets on Wednel- 
days and Saturdays. It is pleaſantly ſeated in 
a valley between hills, on the delightful ri- 
ver Itching, and is about one mile and a halt 
in circumference round the walls, through 
which there are four gates: however, there 
is ſome waſte ground within the walls, and 
at preſent there are but five pariſh churches, 
belides the cathedral, which is a large and 
beautiful (trufture, and in which are interred 
ſeveral Saxon kings and queens. The other 
remarkable buildings are, the biſhop's palace, 
the hall wh:re the aſſizes are kept, and ie 
college or ſchool, which laſt is without the 
walls. King Charles II. appointed Si 
Chriſtopher Wren to build a royal palace 
here, but he never lived to ſee it finiſhed; 
nor has it been hitherto according to the or 
ginal plan. Likewiſe, a few years ago thete 
was an iafirmary eretted here for the cou 
ty by voluntary ſubſcription, It has a f. 
kept on St. Giles's hill, on Septemer 12, fel 
horſes, cheeſe, and leather; and another 
Magdalen hilt, on Auguſt 2, for the 1. 
itis24 miles N. W. of Chicheſter, * 4 
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w. by N. of London. The city is governed 
by a m-yor, a recorder, ſeveral aldermen, 
fix of whom are always juſtices, with a 
ſheriff, two ailiffs and four conſtables. 
It at preſent conliſts of about zoo houſes, 
has one pretty broad ſtreet, but the reft are 
moſtly narrow; the hou s ire indifferently 
bwiic, and the walls are greatly decayed, Lon. 
16. 17, lat. 51. 6. 

" WYND, <. [the i is pronounced ſhort, 
from wwind, Dax. a ſenſib'e motion or flow- 
ing wave of the air. he direction of the 
air to ny point, Breath, Any thing ihſig- 
nificant, particularly applied to threats. 
« Wind of ajry threats.“ Par. LH. To take 
wind. applied to ſecrets, implies their being 
diſcloſed, 

To WIND, V. A. [the 7 is pronounced 
long. Pieter and part. poſſ. wound. N ind- 
an, _ to blow or ſound by the breath or 
by inflation; To tun round. After turn, 
to regulate in its courſe. To manage by 
ſhifts, To follow by the ſcent, Tochange 
or alter. To enfold or encircle. Ts wind 
up, to bring to a ſmall compaſs. To raiſe 
by means of a winch or ;key, To raiſe by de- 
grees, Neuterly, to alter or change. To 
turn or twiſt round. To be convolved. To 
move round. To move in crooked lines, 
from windar, If]. crooked. 

WYNDBOUND, Adj. confind or hin- 
dered from failing by contrary winds. 

WUNDER, S. a thing or perſon by 
which any thing is turned round. 

WINDFALL, S. fruit blown down from 
a tree. Figuratively, a legacy; a bequeſt. 

WINDING, S. [windur, 11. } any crook- 
ed or bending path. A meander. 

WVNDINGSHEET, S. a ſhect in which 
the dead are wrapped. , | 

WIVNDLASS, S. a handle by which a rope 
or lace is wound round a cylinder. A handle 
by which any thing is turned. 

WINDOW, S. [vindue, Dan.] an aper- 
ture in a building by which light and air are 
let into a room. The frame of glaſs that 
covers the aperture. | 

To WINDOW, V. A. to furniſh with 
windows. To place at a window, ** Would'ſt 
thou be wvindow'd in great Rome.“ Shake/. 

WI'NDPIPE, S. the aperture through 
which we breathe, | 

WINDSOR, a town of Berkſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and three fairs, on 
Eaſter-Tueſdays for horſes and cattle, June 
5, for horſes, cattle, ſheep and wool, and 
October 13, for hurſes and cattle. It is 
pleaſantly ſeated on the banks of the Thames, 
in a healthful air: and is a handſome, large, 
well inhabited place; but chicfly tamous tor 
its magnificent caſtle; which is a royal palace. 
It is a place of great ſlrenoth, on account of 
its ſituation, as it Nands on an eminence, and 
affords a muſt delight ful and extenſive ptoſ- 
pect over the country to 2 cynliderabie diſ- 
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tince, Here the ceremony of inſtalling the 
knights of the Garter is performed on St. 
Georges day, with great pomp and magnifi- 
cence; and St. George's Hall, which is paved 
with matble, is one of the fineft rooms in 
Europe. The royal chapel, at the caſt end of 
it, is alſo paved with marble, and adorned with 
carved work, which is exceeding curious, St. 
George s Chapel, ia which the knights of the 
Garter ate inflalled, is one of the moſt beau» 
tiful and ſtately Gothic buildings in the 
world ; in the choir are the ſtalls tor the 26 
kaights, with banners over them, and a 
throne for the Sovereign. As the knights 
die, their banners are taken down, and their 
titles and coats of arms engraved on little 
capper plates, and nailed to the ftalls, trom 
whenrte they are never removed. The apart- 
ments of this palace are adorned with ei- 
ous paintings, and the rooms are large and 
lofty, inſomuck that they are hardly to be 
par«lieled in Europe. The pariſh church is 
large, having a ring of eight beils, and in 
the high-ſtreet there is an handiome tewn= 
hali, with a ſtatue of queen Ann at one end, 
and prince George of Denmark, at the other. 
It ſends two members to parliament, and is 
24 miles W, ot London. Lon. 16, 58, 
lat. 5', 28, 

WINDWARD, Adj. towards the wind, 

WVNDY, Adj. conſiſting of wind. Next 
the wind. Empty; airy. Tempeſtuous ; 
puffy ; flatulent. 

WINE, S. {vin, Sax.] a liquor made of 
the juice of the prape fermented. Liquors 
made of fermentations of vegetables, &c. 

WING, S. [wirge, Dav.} that part of a 
bird by which it flies. Flight. Paflage by 
the wing. The fan of a vinnow. In War, 
the two extreme bodies on the ſides of an 
army. Any ſide-piece. Ihe two ſides of a 
building. 

To WING, V. A. to furniſh with wings, 
to enable to fly, Neuterly, to paſs by flight. 

To WINK, V. N. [rw wincian, Sax. ] to 
ſhut the eyes. To hint by the motion of 
the eyes Figuratively, to paſs by a fault 
without taking notice of it. 

WINK, S. the act of cloſing the eye; a 
hint. 

WINNING, Part. attraẽtive; over- pou- 
ering by charms. Charming. 

WINNING, S8. a ſum won. 

To WI'NNOW, V. A. [Lange, Lat.] to 
ſeparate by means of wind. To part the 
grain from the chaff, To fan, or beat with 
the wings. Vinnetus the buxom air,” Par. 
Loft. Figuratively, to ſift, examine, part, 
or separate. 

WINTER, S. [ Sax. Dan, Teut. Belg.] 
the cold ſeaſon of the yer. 

To WINTER, V. N. to paſs the winter, 

To WI PE, V. A. [wipan, Sax. ] to rub 

ſoftly, or cleanſe by rubbing with ſomei beg 
2 M 2 tat. 
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ſoft. To firike off gently, To wipe out, Actively, to make to fade, ſhrink, wrinkle, 


to efface, ; 

WIPE, S. the act of cleanſing. A blow 
or ſtroke. A jeer; a ſarcaſm, 

WIRE, S. [wirer, Fr.] metal drawn into 
fender threads. 

To WIREDRAW, V. A. to ſpin wire; 
to ſpin into unneceſſary length. 

WISDOM, S. {vifer, Oeut.] fapience ; 
the a& of the underſtanding, by which it 
finds out the beſt ends, and the beſt means 
of attaining them, 

WISE, Adj. ſapient; ſkilful in finding 
out the beit ends, and the beſt means of at- 
taining them; dextrous. Grave, or beto- 
kening wiſdom, <* Eminent in «viſe deport.“ 
Milton. 

WISEACRE, S. a perſon of dull appre- 
henſion, or pretending to wiſdom without 
reaſon. A dunce. 4 

To WI'S I, V. N. ſwiſcian, Sax. ] to have 
a ſtrong and longing deſire. To wiſh <vell, 
to favour. Actively, to dgfire or long for 
any future or abſent good. To imprecate. 

WIS EH, S. a longing deſire, The thing 
deſired. 

WUYSHFUL, Adj. longing, Expreſſive of 
longing. 

 WYSEET, S. a baſket. 

WI'SP, S. a ſmall bundle of hay or ſtraw. 

WTISTFUL, Adj. earneſt ; attentive; full 
of thought. Grave. I caſt many a viffull 
melancholly look.“ Gulliver, 

WIT, S. the powers of the mind. Sen- 
timents produced by quickneſs of fancy, and 
raiſing pleaſure in the mind. Genius; ſenſe. 
In the plural, a ſtate wherein the underſtand- 
ing is found, A manof genius. A man of 
fancy. 

WVYTCH, S. Czoicce, Sax. ] a woman ſup- 
poſed to practiſe unlawful arts. 

WIICHCRAFT, S. the praQtice of 
witches. 

WITH, Prep. [with, Sax.}] by, applied 
to note the cauſe, or means by which any 
thing is done. Somgtimes it denotes union, 
conjuction or ſociety, ** There is no living 
with thee,” Tatler, Sometimes it ſignifies 
mixture. Put a little vinegar with oil.“ 
Sometimes it implics oppofition, or againſt. 
«« The duke of Cumberland is at variance 
zo!th his brother.“ Amongſt. © Intereſt 
is her name th men belqw.”* Dryd, Tc ge- 
ther, or infeparably, ** With her they flou- 
rithed, and with her they die.“ Pope. 

WI'THAL, Adv. with the reſt; likewiſe ; 
at the ſame time. Sometimes uſcd inſtead ot 
scith, c What God is pleaſcd wwithal.”* Tillir. 

To WITHDRAW, V. A. to take back, 
or deprive ot. To call away, Neuterly, to 
xctire, cr 1ctreat, 

WLUTHE, S. a willow twig. A bend of 
tw'ps. 


To WITHER, V. N. to fade, or grow 


Jip'els, Tiguratively, to welle, or pine away. | 


or decay, for want of moiſture, 
To WITHOQ'LD, V. A. to refrain, hold 
back, or keep from action. To keep back 
to refuſe. 
WITHIN, Prep. { withinnan, Sax. ] in the 
inner part of, Within the compaſs, or not 
beyond, applied to place and. time. In the 
reach of; not exceeding. 

WITHIN, Adv. is the inner parts. In- 
ternally. In the ſoul, or mind. 

WITHOUT, Prep. [witburan, Sax. ] not 
within, In a ſtate of abſence ; beyond. Void 
of. Unleſs or except. Beſides, or not in- 
cluding. On the outfide. With exemption 
from. | 

WITHOUT, Adv. on the outſide. Out 
of doors. Not in the mind, Externally. 


except. 

Jo WITHSTAND, V. A. [preter, witl- 
flood, ] to oppole, refit, or contend with. 

WITLING, S. a perſon who pretends to 
wit, 

WI'TNESS, S. [witnefr, Sax ] teſtimo- 
ny. Atteſtation. One who gives his evidence 
for or againſt a thing, With a Witneſs, im- 
plies eſſectually, or to an extravagant degree, 

To WITNESS, V. A. to atteſt; to ſub- 
ſcribe one's name to a writing in order to at- 
teſt its being authentic, Neuterly, to attelt 
the truth of a thing. To hear teſtimony, 

WYTNESS, Interject. an exclamation, to 
imply that a particular perſon or thing ate 
evidences of the truth of any aſſertion. 

WYTTICISM, S. a mcan attempt at wit. 

WITTILY, Adv. iageniouſly ; artfully 
cunningly. 

WII TIN GLI, Adv. knevingly; not 
ignorantly; by deſign, or with deliberation. 

WTTTOL, S. [ Sax. ] a perſon who knows 
his wife to be unchaſte, and is contented, or 
connives at it, 

WI'TTY, Adj. jadicious ; 
full of wit, or fancy. 

To WI'VE, V. N. to marry, 

WT'VES, the plural of suite. 

WIZARD, S. a conjurer; an inchanter. 

WO, or WO'E, S. (zwa, Sax.] the cauſe 
of ſorrow, or miſery. A ſtate of miſery; 
ſorrow ; grief; calamity, 

WO'FUL, Adj. full of forrow. Afflicted. 
Cauſing exceſſive grief. 

WOLF, S. [pronounced wo,] a beaſt 
of prey reſembling a dog. In Medicine, an 
eating or corroding ulcer. Figuratively, one 
of a ravenous diſpoſition. 

WO'LFISH, Adj. ravenous; cruel; re- 
ſembling a wolf in qualities, or form. 

WO'MAN, S. {in the plural v:men, from 
wifman, Sax. ] the female of the human 
race, A female attending on a lady, 

WO'MANISH, effeminate. Delicate. 


ingenious ; 


WOMANKUND, $, che female ſex. 
% : VOM, 


WITHOU'T, Conjunct. unleſs ; if not; 


B, 
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WO MB, S. [wamb, Sax. ] the place for the 
ſtetus in the mother, The place whence any 
thing is produced, 

WOMEN, pfonounced wimmer, the plu- 
ral of Woman. 

WO'N, pronounced win, the preter of 


IN. | 
To WONDER, V. N. [pronounced wwn- | 


der; from wwundrian, Sax. ] to be ſtruck with 
admiration. To be aſſected or aſtoniſhed at 
the preſence of ſomething very ſtrange or 
ſurpriſing. 

WONDER, S. [wunder, Sax.] any thing 
which caaſes ſurpriſe by its ſlrangeneſs. Sur- 
priſe or aſtoniſhment cauſed by fomething 
unuſual or unexpected. 

WON DERFUL, Adj. to a wonderful 


degree. 

WO'NDROUS, Adj. fo ſtrange as to 
cauſe aſtoniſhment. 

To WONT, or te be WONT, V N. 
[wwunian, Sax.] to be accuſtomed or uſed, 
To ule. 

WONTED, Adj. uſual; accuſtomed. 

To Woo, V. A. [awezad, Sax.] to 
make love; to court; or enoezvour to gain 
the aſſections of a perſon as a lover. 

WOO'D, S. [wud. Sax.] a large and 
thick plantation of trees, The fold ſub- 
ſtance of a tree when (tripped of the bark. 

WOO'DEN, . Adj. made of wood ; lig- 
neous, Figuratively, clumſy or ank ward. 

WOO'DLAND, S. ground covered with 
trees. 

WOO'DNOTE, S. wild or native muſic. 
„% Warble his wwodrotes wild.“ Mir. 

WOO'DS COCK, S. a town in Oxford 
ſhire, having a market on Tueſdays, and 
five fairs, on March 25, and Whit-tucſday, 
for ail kinds of cattle; on Tueſday after 
November 1, and October 2, for cheeſe, 
and all forts of cattle; awd on December 17, 
for cheeſe and hogs, It is pleafantly feated 
on a riſing ground, and on a tivulet. It is 
a well compacted borough town, which ſends 
two members to parliament; but is chiefly 


noted for Bleinheim-houſe, which is a fine 


palace, built in memory of the victory ob- 
tained by the duke of Marlborough, over 
the French and Barvarians in Aug. 1704. It 
was ercQed at the public expence, and is one 
of the nobleſt ſeats in Europe. One of the 
paſſages to it is over a bridge with one arch, 
which is 190 feet in diameter, and reſem- 
bles the Rialto at Venice, The gardens 
take up 100 acres of ground; and the of- 
fices which are very grand, have room 
enough to accomodate 300 people. The 
town is about half a mile from the palace, 
having ſeveral good inns, and a manufac- 
ture of ſteel chains for watches, and excel. 
lent gloves, It is 8 miles N. of Oxtord, 
and 60 W. N. W. of London, Lon. 16, 
18. lat. 57. 50. 1 


81. 5 
WOO'/D-OFFERING, S. wood burnt on 
an altar, 


WOODY, Adj. abounding in wood or 
oy 


— 


| 
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trees. Conſiſting of timber. Relating 
woods. 

WOOFF, S. [C, Sax. ] texture; cloth; 
the croſs threads ſhot by a weaver with a 
ſhuttle, between and acroſs thoſe of the 
work, 

WOO'L, S. [wulle, Sax.] the fleece or 
covering of Figuratively, any downy, 
ſhort thick hair. , of bat, and tongue 
of dog.” Suk. 


WOO'LEN, Adj. conſiſting or made of * 


wool, 

WOOLEN, S. cloth made of wool. 

WOO'LLY, Adj. reſembling wool; con- 
fiſting of wool. 

WOR'CESTER, a town or city of Wor- 
ceſterſhire, and capital of that county. It 
is picalantly and commodiouſly teated on the 
ealtcin banks of the river Severn, over which 
there is a handſome ttone bridge; trom hence 
it riſes with a gentle aſcent, to high as to 
afford a pleaſant proſpect over the vale be- 
neath, It contains 9 perilh churches, be- 
lides the cathedril and St. Michael's, which 
is without the liberties of the city. It is 
well inhabited, has good houſcs ard fireets, 
and is remarkable for the ciovh.ng manu- 
foctute. It is governed by a mayor, der- 
men, and other officers; has thice markets, 
on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
with four fairs, on Saturday betore P:lm- 
Sunday, on Saturday in Eatter- Week, for 
cattle, hories, and linen cloth; on Ausuſt 
15, and September 19, for catile, horſes, 
cheele, lambs, hops, and linen. It is 36 
miles N. N. E. ot Brittol, 26 N. of Glou- 
ceſler, 24 E. N. E. of Hereford, 38 W. 
S. W. of Coventry, and 112 W. N. W. 
of London, It ſends two members to par- 
liament, has a biſhop's ſce, and the title of 
a marquifate. Lon. 15. 20. lat 52. 15. 

WOR'CESTERSHIRE, a county of Fng- 
land, bounded on the E. by Warwicklhire, 
on the S. by Glouce'erlſhire, on the W. by 
Heretoreſhire, and on the N.. by $'afford- 
ſhire and Shropſhire, being about 35 m es in 
length, and 27 in breadih. It contains 
20,630 houſes, 123,780 inhabitants, 152 pa- 
riſhes, 12 market towns, and ſends nine 
members to parliament. The principal ri- 
vers are the Severn, the Avon, the Salworp, 
the Teem, and the Stour. The air is very 
healthy, and the foil in the vales and mea- 
dows very rich, producing corn aud paſ- 
ture; however, there are tevera! hills, which 
feed large flocks of ſheep; and the principal 
things more peculiar to this county are, cy- 
der, perry, and very fine ſalt, The princi- 
pal town is Worceſter. 

WORD, S. {pronounced wurd, from 
waurda, Goth. ] an articulate ſound of the 
voice by which ſome idea is conveyed to the 
mind of another. Any collection of letters 
that conveys an idea, A ſhort diſcourſe, 
Figuratively, Irngvage. After muke, conteſt, 
After keep, a promiſe. After bring, an ac- 
count, or meſſage, In ſcripture, the goſpel 
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diſpenſation. Chrilt, or che ſecond perſon 


in the ever bletl:d trinity. 

WO'RDY, Adj. {wordig, wordful, Sax, } 
abounding in words. 

WO R, preter of WEAR. 

To WORK, V. N. [ preter and partici- 
ple paſſive wworked. Meorcan. Sax. ] to la- 
dour or employ ones ſelf about any thing 
which requires conſtant ot vigorous exertion 
of ſtrength. To travel. To toil. To be 
in action or motion. To ferment, applied 
te liquors, To operate. To act on as 
an object. To refine, uſed with up to. To 
labour or manufacture. To produce by ac- 
tion. Works itſelf clear.“ Adais, To 
embroider, or perform by the needle, To 
manage or dire, applied to ſhips, To work 
out, to effect by continual labour, To work 
#þ, to raiſe or excite. : 

WORK, S. | vzorc, Sax. ] labour; toll ; 
employ z confiant application of ſtrength or 
mind, A ſtate of labour. Any thing made 
by the needle, or any manual art, To ſet en 
Mort, to employ, engage, or excite to ac! ion. 

WO'R LD, S. [wweoruld, Sax, from ⁊bebren, 
Teut. to endure; becauſe, according to 
Skinner, it was ſuppoſed by the heathens to 
be eternal] the hole ſyſtem of created things, 
The earth, the terraqueous globe, Follewing 
this, the preſent ſtate of exiſtence. A ſecular 
life, or the pleaſures and intereſt which ſtea] 
away the ſoul from Cod. A public life. A great 
multitude. Mankind For all the Wirld, 
ſignifies (xactly. World, wvithout end, ſigni- 
ties to all cternity, or time without end- 

WORLD INESS, S. addictedneſs to gain; 
a ſlate wherein a perſon purſues Eis preſent, to 
the neglect of his future end eternal, intereſt, 
Covetouſneſs. f 

WO'/RLDING, S. a perſon entirely guided 
by views of advantage, 

WOU'RLDLY, Adj. relating to this life, in 
contrad Ainction to that which is to come. 
Bent upon this world, 

WO'RM, S. [em, Sax.] an annuler 
creeping animal ; ſomething tormenting, 

To WO'RM, V. N. to work flowly and 
ſecretly. : 

WO'/RMY, Adj. abounding in worms, 

WO'RN, part paſſive of WEAR. 

To WO'RRY, V. A. [worigen Sax. ] to 
tear or mangle like beaſts, F ig uratively, to 
harraſs or perſecute brutally. f 

WO'RSE, Adj. [the comparative degree 
of bad; thus irregularly compared, bad, 
worſe, <vorſ!, from worra, Sax. ] that which, 
on compariſon, is more bad, or appears to 
have leſs good qualities than another. 

WO'/RSHIP, S, Lever Sax. ] dignity, 
eminence; excellence; which requires reve- 
rence and reſpect. A character of honour. 
Adoration, Honour. The title of a juſtice 
of peace, 

To WO*RSHIP, V. A, to adore, venerate 
or pay divine honours to 


WRE 


WORST, the ſuper lative of bad er i/, 
See WORSE - 
WO'RSTED, S. wool ſpun ; woolen yarns 
WORT, S. [irt, Sax. wort, Belg. ] any 
herb originally ; but at preſent appropriated 
to a plant of the cabbage kind, New beer, 
either fermented or fermenting. | 
WORTH, S. {pronounced 2ourrth} price 
or value. Excellence, Importance, Virtue. 
WORTH, Adj. equal in price or value, 
To be deſerving of. 


— Adj. deſerving ; meritori- 
ous; qual in value, uſed with of; Valuable, 
illu{ſfrious. Suitable, 

OR'THY, S. a perſon of eminent 
qualities, and deſerving eſteem. 

To WO T, V. N. {witan, Sax] to know, 
or be aware of. | 

WOULD, the preter of will, uſed as an 
auxiliary verb to expreſs the optative and 
ſabjunctive moods, 

WOU'LDINGS, S. an inclination or de- 
ſire. The wwouldings of the ſpirit.” Ham. 

WOU'ND, S. {wwnd, Sax. ) a hurt given 
a perſon by any violence, 

To WOU'ND, V. A. to hurt or cut the 
ſkin by any accident or violence. 

WRA'CK, S. [#elg. wracce, Sax.] the 
deſtruction of a ſhip by winds or rocks. Fi- 
guratively, ruin or deſtr uftion, See WRECK. 

To WRA'NGLE, V. N. [ wrangbeſerr, 
Belg.] to diſpute or quarrel in a peevith man- 
ner for trifles. 

WRA'NGLE, S. a quarrel on account of 
ſome trifling incident, A perverſe diſpute, 

To WRA'P, V. A. | breepian, Sax.] to 
roll together in folds. To complicate. To 
cover with ſomething rolled or thrown round, 
To wrap up, to cover, hide or conceal. 


cover. One that wraps. 

WRA'TH, S. | v-ath, Sax.] anger excited 
to a high degree. Fury; rage. 

To WREAK, V. A. [wwrecan, Sax.] to 
revenge. To execute any violent deſign, 

WKE'AK, S. paſſion; revenge; vengeance. 

WREA'TH, S. [zore:tb, Sax. ] any thing 
twiſted, A parland or chaplet. 

To WREA'TH, V. A. | preter, worcathed, 
part. paſſive, avrearhed | to curl, convolve, or 
twiſt, To enterweave or intwine toge- 
ther, To encircle like a garland, 

To WRE'CK, V. A. to deſtroy by daſh- 
ing againſt rocks or ſands, To ruin. 

WRE/CK, S. [wracke, Belg.] this word is 
variouſly written; it derived from the Saxon, 
it is ſpelt as in this article, but if from the 
Dutch, as in the arlicle WRACK. 

Tos WRE'NCH, V. A. |wringan, Sax.] to 
pull by violence. To force. Io wrelt, To 
ſprain a limb. 

WRENCH, S. a violent twiſt, A ſprain. 

To WRE'ST, V. A. [wwreſtan, Sax.] to 
twiſt, or extort by violence. 10 diſtort ; to 
writhe ; to force, To 


WRA'PPER, S. any thing uſed as a 
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To WRE'STLE, V, N. to ſtruggle; to 
eontend ; to ſtruggle with a perſon in order 
to throw him down, Figuratively, to ſtrug- 
gle with great force in order to ſurmount 

ome oppoſition, ; 

WRE' ICH, S. [vrecca, Sax, ] one in ex- 
treme miſeiy. A perſon of no worth or 
merit. | 

WRE'/TCHED, Adj. in a ſtate of miſery ; 
calamitous; afflictive; pitiful z deſpicable ; 
worthie(s. 

WRE'TCHEDNEFSS, S. miſery ; unhap- 
pineſs; deſpicablaneſs. 

To WRHTGGLE, v. N. ſvrigan, Sax. ] to 
move to and fro with ſhort twiſts or mo- 
tions, - - 

_ WRT'GHT, S. ſworibra, ꝛcrhyl ta, Sax ] a 
workman. A maker, An artificer, 

To RING. V. A. [preter and part. 
paſi. wwringed, and Wrung. Wringen, Sax. | 
to twiſt or turn round with violence. To 
force moiſture out of any thing by twiſting 
it. To ſqueeze, To pinch, To hatrraſs 
or diſtreſs. To diſtort. 

WRINKLE, S. [wrincle, Sax. ] a furrow 
of the {Lin or face. Auy roughneſs. 

To WRINKLE, v. A. {wrinclian, Sax.) 
to coa;ratt into furrows, To make any ſur- 
face uneven, | 

WRIST, S. {vrift, Sax.] that part in 
which the hand joins to the arm. 

WRISTBAND, S. the band or faſteniny 
at the extremity of a ſhirt or ſhift ſleeve, 

WRIT, S. any thing written, Scripture: 
The laſt ſenſe is uſed chiefly when ſpeaking 
of the bible, A judicial or legal proceſs. 

WRIT, the preter of WRITE, 

To WRITE, V. A. ſpreter, wwrit, or 
obe, part. paſſive, orit, wwritezen, or 4wrote, 

rom evritan, oritan, Sax. adrita, Sax. 
coreta, Goth. a letter] to form letters, or ex- 
preſs by a pen. Neuterly, to convey ones 
ideas by letteis formed with a pen, To com- 

oſe. 

To WRLITHE, v. A. [writhan, Sax. ] to 
diſtort, To twiſt with violence. To wreſl. 

WRITING, S. the act of forming let- 
ters, words, &c, with a pen. A book, A 
paper containing writing, Any legal inſtru- 
ment. 

WRI'TTEN, participle paſſive of WRITE. 

. WRO'NG, S. [ zvrange, Sax ] an injury; 
any thing done knowingly or with a deſign 
to injure another, An action inconſiſtent 
with moral reQitude. An error. 

WRO'NG, Adj. inconſiſtent with mora- 
lity, property or truth, Improper ; unfit ; 
unſuitable. 

To WRONG, V. A. to deprive a perſon 
of kis due To uſe unjuſtly. 


WRO'/NGFULLY, Adv. unjuſtly. 
WRO'NG HEAD, or WRO% G HEAD 
FED, Adj. obſtinate in the wrong. 
* WRO'TE, Freter and participle paſſive of 
V IE. 
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WRO'TH, Adj. [wrath, Sax.] angry 
very much provoked, © Macs was eorath.”* 
Exod. xvi. 20. 

WROUGHT, [preter and participle paſ- 
live of vert, from werten, Belg. j pertormed; 
effected. Prevailed upon, or influenced; 
uſed with en. Operated, Actuated; ma- 
nufactured; formed. 

WRUNG, preter and participle paſſive of 
WRING, 

WRV“, Adj. crooked, diſtorted, pervert- 
ed Wrung, wreſted. 

To WRV, V. N. to diſtort ; to make; 
to deviate. 

WYCHERLY, Win m. This eminent 
comic poet, who was born about the year 
1640, was the eldeſt ſon of Daniel Wycherly, 
of Cleve in Shropſhire, Efq; When he 
was about fifteen years of age, he was ſent 
to France, where he became a Roman catho- 
lick ; but, on his return to England, and 
becoming a gentleman commoner of Queen's 
Collepe in Oxford, he was reconciled to the 
Proteſtant religion. He afterwaids entered 
himſelf inthe Middle Temple ; but, making 
his firſt appearance in town in the looſe reign 
of Cha. II. when wit and gaiety were the fa- 
vourite diſtinctions, he ſoon quitted the dry 
ſtudy of the law, and purſued things more a- 
greeable to his own genius, as well as to the 
taſte of the age, As nothing was likely to take 
better than dramatic performar ces, eſpecially 
comedies, he applied himſelf to this ſpecies 
of writing. On the appearince of his firſt 
play, he became acquainted with ſeveral of 
the firſt-rate wits, and likewiſe with the duteh- 
eſs of Cleveland, with whom, according to the 
ſecret hiſtory of thoſe times, he was admitted 
to the laſt degree of intimacy. Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham, had al'o the higheſt 
eſteem for him. King Charles likewiſe ſhew- 
ed him ſignal marks of favour ; and once 
gave him a proof of his eſteem, which per- 
haps never any —— prince before had 
given to a private gentleman, Mr. Wych- 
erly being ill of a fever, at his lodgings in 
Bow-ſtreet, the king did him the honour 
of a viſit. Finding him extreamly weaken- 
ed, and his ſpirits miſerably ſhattered, he 
commanded him to take a Journey to the 
ſouth of France, believing that the air of 
Montpelier would contribute to reſtore him, 
and aſſured him at the ſame time, that he 
would order him Fool to defray the charges 
of the journey. Mr. Wycherly accordingly 
went into France, and, having ſpent the win- 
ter there, returned to England, entirely reſtot- 
ed to his former vigour. Ihe king, ſhortly af- 
ter his arrival, told him, that he had a ſon, 
who he was reſolved ſhould be educated like the 
ſon of a king, and that he could not chuſe a 
more proper Man for his governor than Mr, 
Wycherly; for which ſervice 1500l. per 
annum ſhou'd be fettled upon him. Mr, 

Wyche:ly, 


— Ves,“ ſay» Mr. Wycherly, „this lady 


W VC 


Wycherly, however, ſuch unis the certain fate] 


of all human affairs, loſt the favour of the 
king, by the following means. Immediately 
after he had received the gracious offer above- 
mentioned, he went down to Tunbridge, 
. where, walking one day upon the Wells 
Walk, with his Friend Mr, Fairbeard, of 
Gray's-Inn, juſt as he came up to the Book- 
ſeller's ſhop, the counteſs of Drogheda, a 
young Widow, rich, noble and beautiful, 
came there to enquire for The Plain Dealer ; 
„Madam,“ ſays Mr. Fairbeard, ** ſince you 
are for the Plain Dealer, there he is for 
you ;”* puſhing Mr. Wycherly towards her. 


can bear plain dealing ; for ſbe appears to 


be ſo accompliſhed, that what would be a 


compliment to others, would be plain dealing 
No, truly Sir,“ ſaid the coun- he wanted it for. 


to her.“ 


teſs, I am not without my faults, any more 


tha he reſt of my ſex; aud yet notwith- 
ſtanding, I love plain dealing, and am never 
more fond of it, than when it tells me of 
them.” Ther, madam,” ſays Mr. Fairbeard, 
«© you and The Plain Dealer, ſeem deſigned 
by heaven for each other.“ In ſhort Mr. 
Wycherly walked a turn or two with the 
counteſs, waited upon her home, viſned her 
daily at her lodgings while ſhe ſtaid at Tun- 
bridge, and at her lodgings in Hatton-Garden, 
after ſhe went to London; where in a little 
time he married her, without acquainting the 
king, But this match, fo promiling in ap- 
pearance to his fortunes and happineſs, was 
the actual ruin of both. As ſoon as the 


news of it came to court, it was looked upon 


as 2 contempt of his Majefty's orders; and 
Mr. Wyche:ly's conduct after his Marriage 
occaſioned this to be reſented ſtill more bei- 
nouſly ; for he ſeldom or never went near 
the court, which made him thought down- 
Tight ungrateful. The true cauſe of his ab- 
ſence, however, was not known. In ſhort, 
the lady was jealous of him to that degree, 
that ſhe could not endure him to be one mo- 
ment out of her fight. Their lodgings were 
in Bow- ſtreet, Covent-Garden, over againlt 
the Cock ; whither, if he at any time went 
with his friends, he was obliged to leave the 
windows open, that his lady might ſee there 
was no woman in company. Nevertheleſs, 
ſhe made him ſome amends, by dying in a rca 

ſonable time. She ſettled her fortune on him: 
but his title being diſputed after her death, the 
Expences of the law and other incumbrances ſo 
far reduced him, that, not being able to ſa- 
tisty the importunity of his creditors, he was 
flung into priſon, where he languithed ſc vcr al 
years ; hor was he releaſed, till king James 
II. going to fee his Plain Dealer, was {0 
charmed with the entearainment, that he 
gave immedizte orders for the paym*at of 
his d-bts ; adding withal a penſion of 209 

per annum, while he continued in England, 
But the boyntitul intentions of that prince 
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had not all the the deſigned eſſect, for 
Wycherly was aſhamed to give the earl of 
Mulgrave, whom the king had ſent to de- 
mand it, a full Account of his debts. He 
laboured under theſe difficulties till his father 
died ; and then too the eſtate that deſcended 
to him, was left under very uneaſy limita- 


| tions, ſince, being only a tenant for life, he 


could not raiſe money for the payment of his 
debts. However, he took a method of do- 
ing it, which few ſuſpected to be his choice; 
and this was making a jointure. He had 
often declared, that he was reſolved to die 
married, though he could not bear the 
thoughts of living in that Nate again: accor- 
dingly, juſt at the Eve of his death, he mar- 
ried a young gentlewoman with 1 fool. for- 


tune, part ef which he applied to the uſes 


Eleven days after the 
celebration of theſe nuptials, in December 
1715, he died; and was iaterred in the vault 
of Covent-Gardea church. 


Xx. 


A double conſonant, borrowed from 

; the Saxons, and is to be met with 

likewiſe in the Gothich alphabet, 

but pronounced by thera in the ſame manner 

as by the Greeks, i. like ch. But as this 

letter is never uſed to begin Engliſh words, 

the articles under it are very few, and moſtly 

derived from the Greek, A numeral X. 
ſtands for ten. 

XERIFF, S. the title of a prince or chief 

overnor of Barbary, 

XEROCOLLYRIUM, S. a kind of dry 

laſter for ſore eyes. 

XERO'PHAGY, S. the practice of eating 
of dry meats. 

XIpHOI' DES, [xiphos, Gr. and .de, Gr. | 
in Anatomy, the name of a cartilage at the 
bottom of the ſternum reſembling the point 
of a ſword. 

XY'STUS, S. ſture;, Gr.] in Architec- 
tures a kind of long ſpacious portico, where» 
in the athlete excrciſed, 


T. 


The twenty-third letter of the Engliſh 
9 alphabet; uſed both as a vowel and a 

conſonant. When it occurs at the 
heginnin* of a word it is ſounded like the 
Hebrew J, but at the end of worde like a 
long i. Such words as end in this letter in 
the ſingul-r form their plural in iets, being 
formerly written wih ic inſtcad ofa y. It 
is pronounced by emitting the breath with 
a ſudden expanſion of the lips, when con- 


tracted fo as io ſound a u. 
YACHT, 


YEA 


YA'CHT, 8. [from jag, TeutY a ſmall 
ſhip, generally uſed in conveying royal paſ- 
ſen gers. | 

ARP, S. [ grard, Sax.] incloſed ground 
belonging to a houſe. A mqſure ot three 
feet, ſettled by Hen. I. from e length of 
his own arm. Long pieces of timber placed 
acroſs the maſts, as ſu ports for the ſails, 

YARMOUTH, a ſea- port town of Nor- 
folk, with a market on Saturdays and Wed- 
neſdays, and one fair on Friday and Saturday 
in Eaſter-Weck, for petty chapmen. It is 
ſeated on the river Yare, where ir falls into 
the ſea, and is a place of great ſtrength, both 
by art and nature, being almoſt ſurrounded 
with water ; and there is a draw-bridge over 
the river. It is eſteemed the key of this coaſt, 
and is a clean handſome place, whoſe houſes 
are well built, it being a con te town for 
trade, It has one large church, and a neat 
chapel, and the ſteeple of St. Nicholas's is fo 
high that it ſerves for a ſea mark. It is re- 
markable that this ſteeple appears crooked, 
which way ſoever it is looked at, It is noted 
for its red herrings, which are jocoſely called 
Yarmouth capons, as alſo tor its coaches, 
which are nothing more than ſled ges drove 
about with ane horſe, in a flat next the ſea, 
It is governed by a mayor, 18 aldermen, and 
46 common- council. The town conſiſts of 
about 1 500 houſes, and there are a few pretty 
wide ſtreets ; but they are chiefly very narrow, 
and juſt wide enough for their little carriages 
to paſs through. Beſides the above churches, 
there is a Preſbyterian, a Baptiſt, and a Qua- 
ker's meeting houſe. The harbour is a very 
fine gne, though it is very dangerous for 
ſiraphers in windy weather; and it has for its 
ſ@urity a pretty ſtrong fort. It is 25 miles E. 
of Norwich, 54 N. E. of Ipſwich, and 122 
N. E. of London. Lon. 15. 35. lat. 52. 


0 . 
Aan, S. [gearn, Sax. ] wool ſpun into 
threads, Spun wool, 
1 YA'WL, S. a ſmall veſſel belonging te a 
Fo YA'WN, v. N. [ grouan, Sax. ] to gape. 
To expreſs defire by yawning, To open 
wide. To expreſs longing by gaping. 
YA'WN, S. the aft of gaping. Hiatus, 
YA'WNING, Adj. ſleepy. Slumbering. 
YCLE'PED, called; tetmed; named. 
E, the nominative plural of then, uſed 
when ſpeaking to more than one perſon, 
YE'A, Adj. lea or ges, Sax. | yes; truly, 
To YE'AN, V. N. [eaniar, Sax. ] to bring 
forth young. 
YE'ANLING, S. the young of ſheep. 
YEAR, S. [ gear, Sag. jaer, Belg.] a ſpace 
of time meaſured b revolution of ſome 
teleſtial body in its orbit. A ſolar year, con- 
fits of 365 days, five hours 48 minutes, and 
bxty ſeconds. A lunar year of 354 days, 
or 12 lunar months. The civil year gene- 


! 


rally conſiſts of whole days; the common 


YOR 
civil yar has 365 days, and the Li; 
tile, er leap year, 366 days, and one day 
more than the common, which is called the 
intercalary day. In the plural this word is 
uſed for old age. © He looked in years.” Dryd. 

YEARLY, Adj. angually. Every year. 
Laſting a year, Once a year. 

To YE AKN, v. N. (areas, Sax.] to 
feel a ſtrong ſympathy or tenderneſs. Ac- 
tively, to grieve or affect with ſympathy. 
** It would yearn your heart to fee it. 
Shak. 

YEAST, S. [geſt, Sax.] the foam of 
beer in a ſtate of fermentation. 

—YE'LK, S. [ yealewe, Sax.] the yellow 
part of an egg; commonly pronounced and 
written yolk, 

To YE'LL, V. N. [y, 1.] to make a 
loud cry through ſorrow or agony. 

YELL, S. a cry of horror. 

YELLOW, Adj. [gealezwve, Sax. ] a bright 
gla, ing colour reſembling gold. 

YELLOWBOY, S a piece of gold coin. 
% Nellorwboys to fee council. Jobn Bull. 

To YELP, V. N. ſ yea/pan, Sax.) to 
make a noiſe like a hound iu purſuit of its 

rey. 
a EO MAN, S. a man of ſmall eſtate iu 
land. A gentleman farmer, Formerly a 
title given to ſoldiers; at preſent to the 
uards which attend the king, dreſt as in the 
7, s of Henry VIII, 

EO'MANRY, 8. the collective body of 
yeomen. 

To YE'RK, V. A. to move or throw 
out with a ſpring. 

YE'RK, S. a ſpring ; a quick motion. 

YES, Adv. [giſc] a term of aftirmation, 
uſed to imply content, or aſſent, oppoſed to 


Ao. 

YE'STER, Adj. [ghifer, Belg.] next before 
the preſent day. Whom yeſter ſun be- 
held.” Dryd. Seldom uſed. 

YESTERDAY, S. [gif andeyg, Sax.] the 
day laſt paſt, 

YE'STERNIGHT, S. the night before 
this night. 

YE'T, conj. ſgyt, git, geta, Sax.] never- 
theleſs ; notwithſtanding ; however, © Ter 
theſe impe:teftions being balanced by great 
virtues.“ Dryd. 

YE'T, Adv. beſides ; over and above; 
more than has been mentioned. This 
furniſhes with yer one more reaſon.” Arterb, 
Still. While they were yer heathens.“ 
Addiſ. Once more. ** Ter, yer, a moment.“ 
Pepe. 

To YIE'LD, V. A. [geldam, _ to pro- 
duce. To give in return for cultivation 
and labour. To afford, To give as a due. 
To allow. I yield it juſt.. Mi/r. Uſed 
with up, to reſign. Neuterly, to ſubmit as 
conquered. To comply. To admit ur al- 
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low. To give place, 
YOKE, S. [ gesc, Sax J the bandage 
N A 
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* 
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placed on the neck of a draught horſe or ox. 
Figuratively, a mark of ſervitude; flavery 
A chain. A couple or pair. A piece of 
wood placed on the ſhoulders on which two 
ails are fixed at once. | 
To YOKE, V. A. to faften by a yoke. 
To couple with another. Caſſius, you are 
y;ked with a lamb.” Shak, To enſlave or 
ubdne. ** He yketh your rebellious necks,” 
Shak. 
YO'KEFELLOW, or YO'KEMATE, S. 
a companion in labour. Yeokefellows in 
arms.“ Shak, A mate, A fellow. 
OK, S. ſee VII xX. 
. YON, YO'ND, YO'NDER, Adj. C geond, 
Sax.] at a diſtance within view, 
YO'RE, or of TORE, Adj. ¶ gecgara, 
Sax. ] long; of old time, long ago. 
YORK, 8. [named Caer Ebrauc, by 
Ninnivs, and Caer Effroc, from K. Ebraucus, 
its ſuppoſed founder. Eworwic or Eafor- 
vic, Sax. 1, e. a City ſituated on the river 
Ure] the ſecond city in England, an Arch- 
biſhop's ſee, and the metropolis of York- 
ſhire. It is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley, in 
a fertile ſoil, and wholeſome air, is both 
Large and populous, ſeveral miles in circum- 
ference, has four large gates; and is divided 
by the river Ouſe, formerly named Ure, 
which has a bridge, whoſe arch is eſteemed very 
much on account of its ſweep and dimenſions 
This city was not only a Roman coleny, 
but likewiſe the ſeat and burial place of em- 
erors ; Severus and Conſtantius Chlorus 
both kept their courts and died here, The 
frequent altercatiuns between the archbiſhops 
of this ſee and thoſe of Canterbury for 
precedency were determined in the time of 
erchhiſhop Thoreſby, anno 1353, by pope 
Alexander, at the ſollicitation of king Ed- 
ward III. who decreed “ that the archbiſhops 
of York might ſtile themſelves Primates 
England; but that they ought to pay obedi- 
ence to the archbiſhop of Canterbury as pri- 
mate of / England, in matters of reli- 
po. It is governed, like London, by a 
ord mayor; twelve aldermen, who are juſ- 
tices of the peace; twenty-four prime com- 
mon councilmen z eight chamberlains ; ſeventy- 
two common council- men; a recorder; 
" town-clerk ; common-ſcrjeant 3 ſword- 
| bearer, &c. It ſends two members to par- 
liament ; is diſtant ſrom London 198 mea- 
ſured miles, and is ſituateg in long. 22 deg. 
25 ſec, lat. 54 degs and io ſec, 
YORKSHIRE, an Engliſh county, bound 
ed en the E. by the German Ocean; on the 
N. by the county of Durham, on the W. by 
Weſtmoreland and Lancaſhire, and on the S. 
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ſends zo members to parllament. The 
principal rivers are the Teeſe, that divides 
this county from Durham, the Swale, the 
Youre, the Nid, the Ouſe, the Warf, the 
Are, the Calder, the Derwent, the Dun, 
and the Hu; beſides the great river 
Humber, ch is made up of many 
rivers. The foil in ſome places is very 
fruitful, but in others barren, gravelly, 
and ſtony, and in others again, mooriſh, 
miry, and fenny. It is divided into three 
ridings, the North, Weſt, and Eaſt; beſides 
which there is a fourth diviſion, called Rich- 
mondſhite, as alſo Cleveland, Craven, ard 
Holderneſs, which are all included in the 
three ridings. York is the principal place, 

YOU, pron. the oblique caſe of ye] 
this word is uſed when we ſpezk to more than 
one; but by cuſtom has been applied, by 
way of cerem@lty, even when we addreſs a 
ſingle perſon. 

YOUNG, Adj. [georg, Sax. ] in the firſt 
part of life, Not old. Figuratively, igno- 
rant, unexperienced. Applied to vegetables, 
newly grown ; as young beans, &c. 

YOUNG, S. the offspring of animals. 

YO'UNGISH, Adj. ſomewhat young. 

YOUNGSTER, or YOU'NKER, S. 
young perſon, A word of contempt, 

YO!UR, pron. | e2ver, Sax.] belonging to 
yon. It appears to be rather the genitite 
plural of eber, from ge, Sax. you; and on 
that account is ſeldom uſed but when we 
ſpeak to more than one, unleſs when ue 
compliment a pgrſon ; and in that ſenſe it is 
that we add the; final, a ſign of the geni- 
tive ſingular, mere particularly ſo when the 
ſubſtantive goes before, or is underſtood. 
«© Tis manag'd by an abler hand then 
yeur's,” Dryd, ** It is yours to tranſmit.” 
Pope. . 

N OURSELF, pron. you, excluſive of ary 
other. Ye, not ethers. 

YOU'TH, S. f yeogath, Sax. ] that part of 
life between childhood and manhood, genc- 
rally reckoned from 14 to 28, A young 
man, or young men. * 

YOU”THFUL, Adj. young. Suitable te 
yonth or the firſt part of lite. Vigorous. 

YO'UTHFULLY, Adv. in a youthful 
manner. ö 

YU'LE, S. the time of Chriſtmas, 

YU'X, S. the hiecough. 


Z. 


> The laſt letter of the alphabet; a dov- 
9 ble conſonant, Its form; is the ſam: 


by Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lin- 


colnſhire, It is the largeſt county in Eng- 
land, being 9o miles in length from E. to 
W. and 75 in breadth from N. to 8. It 
contains 1061 5 houſes, 6036900 inhab- 
ants, 563 parithes, 57 ma:ket towns, and 


in the Saxon, Gothic and Greek al- 
N and its ſound reſembles that of an 
ard S. It is pronounced by a motion of th: 
tongue upwards towards the palate, and then 
downwards again, with an opening or ſhut- 


ting the teeth, 
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ZA'FFIR, 8. a blue colour made of cobalt, 
with thrice its weight of powdered flints, and 
ſublimated. ; 

ZA'NY, S. one who endeavours by odd 
geſtures and expreſſions io gxcite laughter. 
A merry-andrew. ** Zam of thy age. Pope, 

ZA'RNICH, S. a ſolid ſubſtance in which 
orpiment is found, of a green or yellow co- 
lour in general. \ 

ZEAL, S. Cen, Gr.] a paſſionhite ar- 
dour for any thing, perſon or cauſe. 

ZEALOT, S. | Znyarrn;, Gr.] one that eſ- 
pole any cauſe with a great ardour or paſ- 

Sha, 
* ZEA'LOUS, Adj. eſpoufing any cauſe with 
aſſion and ardour, - 

ZE'CHIN, S. [fo called from zecha in 
Venice, where the mint is ſettled} a gold coins 
worth about nine ſhillings Na 

ZE D, 8. the name of the letter &. Fi- 
guratively, a crooked perſon. A worthleſs 
inſignificant wretch. 
— thou unneceſlary letter. Shak. 

ZENITH, 8. Arab.] the point directly 
over ones head, and oppoſite to the Nadir. 

ZEPHYR, or ZEPHYRUS, S. [Lat.] 
the weſt wind; applied poetically to any 
calm, ſoft or genial-wind. = ; 

ZEST, S. the peel of oranges ſqueezed 
into wine, A reliſh or taſte | 

ZODIAC, S. [z9diaque, Fr.] the ecliptic 
or track of the ſun through the twelve ſigns, 
called by the name of ſome animal. 

ZO'NE, S. [Zwm, Gr. zona, Lat.] a 
girdle, -« The middle __rn Bi like a 
ſtarry zone his waiſt.” Par. Loft, A diviſion 
of the terraqueous globe. The whole earth 
is divided into five zones; that in the middle, 
and being between the two tropics, is called 
the rorrid zone; by the antients it was 
thought to be uninhabited; but modern diſ- 


coveries have both exploded this ſuppoſition, | 


and by the breezes which render it — 
to its inhabitants,' have afforded us no ſmall 
argument in favour of the divine benevo- 
lence, There are two temperate and two 
frigid zones; the northern temperate Zone is 
terminated” by the tropic of cancer and the 
arctic polar circle ; within this zone, we have 


„% Thou whoreſon [ 


. 


which we are bleſſed! Again, if we cofifi. 
der the inconveniencies which attend thoſe 
who dwell in the terrid zone, ffom heat, how 
muſt we praife our ſituation which has ſuch 
a due temperature of cold, that our ſummets 
are not intolerable, nor out winters produc 
tive of horrox! 


a perſon who deſcribes the nature, proper- 
ties and forms of animals. By z:077apbers 
called the prophet.” BAcox. 
. - ZOOGRAPHY, S. [Zac and g] a de- 
ſcription of animals. 
conducted into zvgraphy,” Ga rw. 
ZOO'LOGY, S. Cen and Ne a trea- 
tiſe concerning animals. | 
ZOO'PHYTE, S. [Cee Gr. alive, and 
berg, Gr. a plant 
partakes both of the nature of plants 
ou animals; as the ſenſible plants and the 
44. 


ZOO'PHORUS, 8. the frieze of a. co- 


bling animals, carved upon it. 
 ZOCTOMIST, 8. [L, and Twweo,] 

one who diſſects animals, 

body of beaſts. 6K, 

ZYGO'MA, S. . wel a bone of the head 

conſiſting of an aſſemblage of two proceſ- 

ſes or emiences of bones, the one from the 

Ofiempores, and the other from the os male, 


joined together by a ſuture thence called 


Zygematic. gan 7 4-72 

ZYGOMATIC, Adj. in anatomy, the zy- 
gomatic muſcle, or muſculus zygomaticus, a muſ- 
cle which comes from the zygoma, and paſ- 
ing obliquely, is inſerted ncar the angle of 
the lips. 2 

ZIMO Ma, S. any thing which promote» 
fermentation. 

ZYMOSFMPTER, S. [ſee Zymona} 
an inſtrument pro 
turaliſt Swammerdam, in his book de Reſpi- 
ratione, to meaſure the degree of fermenta- 
tion cauſed by the mixture of different bodies, 
and the degree of heat they require in fer- 
menting. 

ZYTHO'GALA, S. [from zithus, Lat. 


the happineſs to be placed. The frigid zones | ale or 7 and , Gr. milk] in Medicine, 


are circumſcribed by the polar circles and 
have. the poles in their centers: if we conſi- 
der the inelementies to which the inhabi- 
tants of theſe parts are expoſed by the cold, 
how muſt we rejoice in the genial heat with 


40 10 
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a word uſed by Sydenham, to ſignify a mix- 
ture of beer and milk, or a kind of poſſet- 


derns ginger. 


OC 61. 


9, 


„We are thereby 


ſed by the ingenious na- 


Z. Z. a character uſed by the ancient phy». 
ſicians to ſignify myrih,, and by the mo- 


200 ORAPHER, IS. Cw, and ygaqm,] 


a vegetable which ' 


lumn, fo called from the ornaments, reſem- * 


| ZOO'TOMY, 8. the diſſection of the 


* 


* 


* 


to be delcribed by others. This we preſume will 
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T. This Work will be N printed, and } the firſt Number. 
comprized ia Twenty-four Numbers, Price | III. In the Courſe of this Work will be given 
Six-pence each Number, making two large a complete Set of Maps: ' Alſo a great Va- 
Volumes in Octavo. ricty of elegant Engravings, antes to il- 

II. If it ſhould exceed twenty-four Numbers, luſtrate and embelliſh the Work. | 
the Overplus will be delivered gratis, for IV. The Names of the Subſcribers will bg 
which a promiſſory Note will be given in | printed. 


= c NVA I. may be peruſed gratis, and returned if not approved, 


To the PUBLIC, 


AMONG all the Arts and Sciences that fill the Circle of human Learning, there is 
not one that has more Claim to our Attention than GEOGRAPHY ; a Science that 
entertains while it inſtructs, and blends the molt pleaſing Ideas with the moſt valuable 
Acquiſitions cf Knowledge. ' ; 
If it ſhould be aſked wherein we apprehend this Work is ſuperior to the ſeveral Geo- 
phical Grammars already extant, the Anſwer is ealy : The Picture, of which thoſe 
Authors delineated the Outlines only, is here completed. The ſmall compaſs they 
were confined to, obliged them to give ſhort, and often imperfe& ſketches of the dit- 
ferent Particulars of the terraqueous Globe, leaving the more uſeful and valuable Parts 
be granted when it is known, that 
the vaſt Continent of Afriea is-confined to leſs than two Sheets, even in the moſt com- 


prehenſiwe Geographical Grammar yet printed. We will, however, venture to pro. 


nounce this Performance, not only A GEOGRAPHICAL GRAMMAR, but alſo, A 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 
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'A NEW AND CONCISE 


RAMMAR is the art of rightly expreſſing our thoughts by 
words. It is divided into particular and univer/a/, or general grams 
mar. General grammar, exolains the principles which are common to all lan- 
guages. Particular grammar, implies thoſe common principles to any par- 
ticular language according to its eftabiiſhed uſe and cuſtom. Grammar, there- 
fore, treats of ſentences and the ſeveral parts of which they are compounded. 
' Sentences conſiſt of words, words of one or more ſyllables, ſyllables of ove or 
more letters; and theſe compoſe the whole ſubje& of grammar. | 
Grammar is properly divided into four parts; 1, That which treats of 
letters called orthography, when confined to writing; and ort hocpy, when applied 
to ſpeech. 2dly, That part which relates to ſyllables, is called pro/ody. 3diy, 
That pais which relates to words, their kinds, derivations, endings, changes, 
analogy; and-is called etymology : and qthly, That which treats of the right 
placing or joimng of word: together in a ſentence, which is called yntax. A 
letter is the firſt principle, or leaſt part of a word. 
In Engliſh, there are twenty fix letters, as 
A, a; B, b; CG e 3D, d j E. e; F, f; G. 23 H, h; J, i; J. j; K. K L, 13 
M, m; N, n; O, o; P. p; Q,q;R,r; 8, ſ,. s; T., t; U, u; V, v; W. 
W K. 2: F. y; Z, 2. | 
From the foregoirig alphabet it appears, that among the ſmall letters ſ has | 
two forms, the long i being uſed in the beginning ms middie of words, and 
the ſhort s at the end. | 
The letters are divided into vowels, ſemivowels, conſonants and dipthe 
thongs. 
A — is a letter that may be ſounded by itſelf. | 
A ſemivowel makes an imperfect found by itſelf, ſuch are J, u, n, r, %, /- 
A conſonant cannot be ſounded without a vowel. 
A dipthong is compounded of two vowels, pronounced with one impulſe 
of the voice. 
A triphthong is bound compoſed of three vowels, as in lieu. 


CH AP. I. Of the VowsLs. 


/ H E vowels are fix, wiz. a, e, i, o, u, y. 
A, has three ſounds ; ſlender, open, and broad. 
A /tender, is found in moſt words, particularly in thoſe which end with an 
e final, as in face, and in thoſe which end in ion, as creation. | 
A open, is uſed in man. | | 
A broad, is pronounced as if followed by an u, or a, as in all, fall. 
The à ſhort approaches to the @ open, as in J. 
The à long, if followed by an e final, is always ſlender, as cam, came. 
The a forms a diphthong only with 7 or y, and « or ao, as in gain. 


Au or aw has the found of the German a, as in claw, haughty, 1 
* a . 
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E. occurs more frequently in the Engliſh language than in any other. 


Before a double conſonant it is always ſhort, as in fell, Aubell. 
At the end of words, it is generally mute, or not ſounded, unleſs in monoſyl. 


lables that have no other vowel, as ce, me; or in proper names, as in P-ne- 


1 


4 


lope; or when uſed to ſoften the foregoing conſonant, as in ine; or when it 
ſerves to lengthen the preceding vowel, as can, lengthened into cane. 

When the e comes before an , or after an - or /, it has an obſcure ſound, 
as in hearken, audible, maſſacre. 

It forms a triphthong with à as in near; with view; and with 2, as in lien. 

Before a it is generally ſounded like e long, as in dean ; but in great it is 
dropped, and gives the a the ſame ſound as in grate. . 

Ei is ſounded like ee, as in deceive. © 

Eu is ſounded like # long as in Eudgſia. 

E, a, u, are combined and ſounded like « long in beauty, and its derivatives, 

Eo, is ſounded like e long in people; like e ſhort in leopard; and like o 
ſhort in jeoman. 


J. is ſounded long before a conſonant followed by an e final, as in fire ; but 


is ſhort in fin. 

Before r or u it is generally ſhort, as in dirt: it forms a diphthong only with 
e, as in feli; but in friend, the i is dropped, and the ſound ſho:t, In the 
triphthongs it is ſounded like z open, as in lieu. 

O, is long in words ending with an e mute, as in bene. It forms a diph- 
thong with a, and has the found of o long, as in nan; as likewiſe with 7, 
which is the only proper diphthong in the Engliſh language, as in oil, toil ; 
but in ſome words it is mute, and ſerves only to lengthen the ſouud of the z. 
as in pi, pronounced pile; joined to another e, it forms a diphthong, as in 

-Soot. It forms a diphthong with 2 or ao, as in hour, powwer ; but in ſome words 


s the ſ-und of o long ; as in ſoul, grow ; in ſow, the verb, ſignifying to 


ſcatter ſeed, to diſtinguiſh it from /n, the ſhe of a boar, Oz 1s likewiſe 
ſometimes pronounced like o ſoft, as in court, and in cough ; like à cloſe, as 
in could and like open, as in rough, tough. | 

in the plural of aw, is pronounced like an i ſhort, aromen being 
p: 010unced wwimen. 

O ſhort, is ſounded like u, in /on, come. 

U, is long in the laſt ſyllable of words ending with an e mote, as in ½, 
otherwiſe it is ſhort, as in but, cut, burſt, It is joined with a, e, i, o, but in 
ſuch combinations has the force of v or av, as in guaff, regueſt. Sometimes 
in zi the i loſes its ſound, as in juice; it is mute ſometimes before a, e, i, 
and y, as in buy, guard, gueſt, guiſe. In words that terminate with ue, the « 
is mute, as in prorogue. > * 

Z. is borrowed from the Greek, and its name from the Saxons. As no 
Engliſh words end in 2, when i would occur at the end of a word, it is uſed 
to ſupply its place, as in 2%; it is likewiſe uſed before an 7, as dying. . It 
forms a diphthong with a, e, o, and u, as in may, they, deſtroy, buy, | 


C H A P. II. Of the Copsoxnaxts, _ , 


Conſonant is a letter that cannot be ſounded without adding a vowel 
A before or after it, as m, which is ſounded em by prefixing a vowel 


before it, and þ ſounded ps, by ſubjoining a vowel after it. 

The conſonants are ſubdivided into mutes, and ſemivowels. 

A mute 1s a letter which makes no ſound without a vowel, ſuch are 6, c, 
gz. P. 9. Z; all the other conſonants are called ſemivowels. 

A ſemivowel is a letter that makes an imperfeR ſound without the addi- 


"ay 
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' tion of a vowel, ſuch are /, hb, / m,n, r, e, x, four of theſe are called liqnids, 

A liquid is a letter which loſes part of its ſound in another conſonant join- 
ed with it, ſuch are J. m, r. | 

V. has one unvaried ſound, is 'vſed before all vowels, and before the 
conſonants / and r, as in Hume, break, Ia the following words it js mute, 

debt, Subtle, lamb, limb. : 

C. is ſounded like / before e, 7, and y, or before an apoſttophe, denoting 
the abſence of e. as in cement, city, cypher, grac'd for graced ; but before a, 
o, 1, J. or r, or at the ends of words, it is ſounded hard like &, as in can, 
coſt, cub, claſs, cruſt, public. Joined to 5, it has a like ſound as , as in 
church; bat in wo-ds derived from the Greek, it is ſounded like 4, as in 
chemiſt ; but when arch is compounded with a word beginning with a conſo- 
nant, it has the ſound of the Engliſh ch in church, as in arch-bi/hep, In 
words derived f.om the French, it is ſounded like /, as in machine, 

; D, has but one uniform Hund, and is uſed before all the vowels, and 
the conſonants - and a, as draw. 

F, is pronounced before a liquid, as in fame, and has one unvariable 
ſound, excepting that of is ſometimes pronounced like ov. 

G, has two ſounds, that before a, o, u, being hard, as il game, but ſoft 
before e, i, y, or before an apoſtrophe, when it denotes the abſence of e, as 
in gender, and judg'd for judged. At the end of a word it is always hard, 
as in dog. Its ſound beſo.e ? and i is ſometimes hard, eſpecially in words not 
derived from the Latin or French, as in give, get. For this reaſon it is ſofc 
in giant, In words ending. with er it is hard, as in anger. When it is fol- 
lowed by u. or an 5, at the beginniug of a word, its ſound 1s hard, as in 
guide, ghoſt ; but when g is followed by & in the middle, and ſometimes at 
the end of words, is filent ; thus rhovgh it is pronounced 259, Otherwiſe, 
it has the ſound of /, as in cough. | 

H, is a note of aſpiration, and ſhews, that the vowel following it muſt 
be pronounced with a ſtrong emiſſion of breath, as in Lat, excepting in heir, 
herb. hyſtler, honour. - "10 

F. This conſonant is founded like a * 

K. has the ſound of c hard, and where the e would be ſoft; as in 4%t, 
iet, Jong : fheptic ſhould likewiſe in Engitth be written with a 4, not a c, as 
ſeeptic. 

L, is the ſame in Engliſh as in other languages. At the end of mono- 
ſyllables it is doubled, as in All, fall; becauſe theſe words were originally 
written lle. falle ; but in compound words one of the /'s is ſuppreſſed, as 
in ſtilfut. Tn ſome words it is mute, as in calf. 

M, has always the ſame found. | | „ 

NM. has always the ſame invariable ſound, and after an m at the end of a 
word is mute; as in condemn. 

P, has always the ſame ſound ; when followed by s, and between and 
t, it is mute; as in damps, tempt. N 

When joined with 6, in words derived from the Greek, it has the ſound 
of f; as in pbiliſopby, Philip. | 

9, in Engliſh, as well as in other languages, is always followed by 2, as 
in guaver. But in words derived from the French, it retains the French 
ſound, and-is prfffFunced like &, as in conquer. N | 

N, has the ſame rough ſnarling found as in other languages. In words 
derived from the Greek, it is joined with , eſpecially in ſuch as had the yr 
aſpirated, as in myrrh. Re at the end of words derived from the Greek or 
French, is pronounced like er weak, as in theatre, metre. 


, has naturally a ſharp hiſſing ſound, as in er; when it ends a word, 
a 2 it 


P 
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it is ſounded like z; as in Beet; unleſs in this, thus, us, yer; in thoſe words 
Which z e derived from the Latin, as /urplus, and in adjectives which end in 
25, and are derived trom the French, as in gracious, religious; where we 
ſhould remark that the o is ſilent, thoſe words being ſounded as if written 
gracius, religius, & has the ſound of & before ion, if a vowel goes before it, 
as in iin, but that of / ſharp, if it follow a conſonant ; as in reverſion. 
Before e mute it has the ſound ot x, as in adviſe; before y at the end of 
words, as in 4 /, and in boſom. It 1s mute or not pronounced in e, wiſcount. 

T, is ſounded hard beiore a, e, i, o, u, and i, provided a vowel does not 
follow z, in which caſe it has the ſound of /, a+ in ſalvation; but when / 

ors before it, it retains its hard ſound, as in gueflion, When joined with þ, 

it has two ſounds, the one ſoft, as in all the pronouns, relative words and 
co Functions, in all words between two vowels, eſpecialiy ſuch as end in her, 
as father, and between r and a vowel, as in burthen. In other words, it is 
ſounded hard, as in the prepoſitions with, awithout, in the words think, thrive, 
Oc. and in the adjectives thick, bin. Where it is ſoftened at the end of 
a word, an e final ſhuuld be added; as in breath, th is ſounded hard, but in 
breathe, ſoft. 
JV, has a ſound much reſembling an F ſoft ; as in vai. 
V, at the beginning of a ſyllable, reſembles a a, ao water, It is uſed 
before all the vowels except a. Vi hen w is uſed before the letter h, it is 
really ſoùnded after it, as in when, which, what ; which our Saxon anceſ- 
tors even ſpelt in this manner, writing hwen, Bic: In whore and awbele- 
ſeme. the w is ſilent. 

A. begins no Engliſh word; but when uſed, has the ſound of 4;, 

Y, is w{-d ai a conſonant before a vowel or diphthong. 

Z, begins no Engliſh word; when uſed it has the ſound of / hard, as its 
name expieſſes. | 


C HAP. III. Of Er MuOLoOoG x. 


TYMOLOGY teaches the derivation of one word from another, and 

the various modifications by which each word is diverſ;fi-d, 

Words are either primitive or derivative. A primitive word is that which 

is derived from no other in our language, as gal. A derivative is that which 
comes from ſome other word in our language, as fiber, from fish. 

Wores are again divided into nine forts, as Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Par- 
ticiple, Article, Adverb, Conjunction, Prepoſition, Interjection. 

The firit four, viz. noun, progoun, verb, and participle, are declined ; 
but the laſt five, article, adverb, conjunction, prepoſition, and interjeflion, 
are vot declined. 

Declenſion means the altering of the laſt ſyllable of a word. 

An Avticle is a word placed before nouns, to ſhew and limit the extent of 
their ſignihcation. X 

The Engliſh have but two articles, A and The, but an u is added to it be- 
ſore a vov.el, excepting the y, ao, and an + ſilent, A is uſed to point out 
a ſingle thing of the kind, in an indeterminate manner; but zhe determines 
what particular thing is meant, thus, „ this is 4 good book ; 7. e. one a- 
mong the books that are good :”” Again, „ this is % book; that is, this 
particular book; from hence à is called the azfinjte, and the the indefinite 

rticle. | 
: It it the nature of both the articles to limit or determine the thing ſpo- 
ken of, A determines it to a ſingle thing of the kind; leaving it ſtill un- 
ceitain which. The determines which it is, or of many, which they are, 
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A therefore can only be joined to ſubſtantives in the ſingular number; but 


the ma joined to plurals. 5 | 
Th nitive article the is ſometimes uſed with adverbs of the compara- 


tive and ſqperlative degree, to mark that degree the more ſtrongly, as, ** the 
more I examine it, the more I approve it.“ I like this zh /zaft of any.” In 
ſome few caſes it is prefixed to the proper names of towns, ſhips, Cc. as 
the Hague, rhe Britannia A is uſed to expreſs things not ſeen before, as, a 
. beggar is gone by ; this implies that we have net ſeen him before ; but if be 
paſs by the next day, we then ſay, there goes the beggar,” that is, the 
{ame we ſaw yeſterday, ot a beggar who was ſeen before. 

The is uſed to expreſs emphaſis or excellence. When a ſubſtantive is with- 
out any article it is to be underſtood in its moſt unlimited ſenſe ; not one in 
general, or one in particular, but every individual that can be comprehend- 
ed in the term, is to be underilood ; thus, nan is born to trouble ;”**that is, 
every one who partakes of the human nature, cr all mankind. 

A-noun is a word made uſe of to convey the idea of any thing, or the 
quality belonging to it; and is therefore ſubdivided into ſubſtantive and 
adjective. | | 

A noun ſabſtantive is the name of the thing itſelf, as a man. | 

A noun adjective is a word that expreſſes only the qualities or properties 
of a thing, as good. 

| Subſtantives are ſubdivided intoÞroper, or common. 

A noun ſubſtantive common, or appellative, is a word which lands for an 

univerſal, or a whole rank of beings of the ſame kind, as man, bird. 
A noun ſubllantive proper, fs a word that is aopropriated to ſame indivi- 
dual, and diſtinguiſhes it from others of the lame kind; as Anne, is a name 
which belongs to a particular woman, and is uſed to dillinguiſh her from 
others of the {ame ſex or family. "4 | 

[Nuunks. Subſtantives may likewiſe be conſidered as applied to one or 
more, which is called number, and diſtinguiſhed into ſingular or plural. 

The ſiugular number is uſed when we ſpeak but of exe perſon or thing, 
as a /tica, | | 

The plural number is uſed when we ſpeak of more than one perſon or 
thing, as we, ye, they, boys, flicks. | 

The plural number in Engliſh is generally formed by adding an s to the 
ſingular, as /ic4 makes /tichs in the plural. The plural number therefore 
has no more ſyllables than the fingular ; unleſs when the fingular ends 
in de, Ze, ce, Or ge, and then it has a ſyllable more than the ſingular, thus 
cage makes cages, maze makes mazes. 

When the tingular ends in ch, /», J. or x, an e is put before the ; in the 
plural, thus, church, churches, &c. ä 

Words that end in f or fe, make the plural by changing F and / into 
ves, thus, calf, calves, wife, WIVES. | ; 

But the following words hoef, roof, grief, &c. and generally ſpeaking, 
words ending in , make the plural according to the general rule, f. e. by 
the addition of 5s; thus muff makes muffi, and hoof makes hoofs. | 

Nouns ending in y make their plural in ies, becauſe they were formerly 
written with ze 1a the ſingular, thus, ſrailty makes frailties in the plural. 

The following words torm the plurals irregularly : die, dice; mouſe, mice; 
louſe, lice ; gooje, geeſe ; fort, fret; tooth, teeth ; penny, pence ; man, men, and 
its compounds, 

Some words form their plural in en, thus, child makes children; ox, oxen ; 
brother, brethren and brothers. At preſent brethren is ſeldom uſed but by 
divines. | 

The 
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Tae following words are uſed in both numbers : Sheep, hoſe, fern, deer, 


Fine. 

Theſe words have no ſingular; as aſbet, bellows, bowels, breeches, entraili, 
lungs, ſciſſars, ſhears, ſnuffers, tongs, thanks, and gong. f 

'I'heſe words have no plural number, iſt. The proper names of cities, ccun- 
tries, rivers, mountains; the names of virtues and wices ; ſpecific names merely 
ſuch ; thoſe of gold, ſilver, or copper; the names of herbs, excepting utile, 
poppy. lilly, colewort, cabbage, &c. 2dly, The names of ſeveral kinds of corn 
and pulſe, as wheat, rye, barley, darnel, &c. except bean, which makes beans, 
and pea, pear. Bread, wine, beer, ale, honey, oil, mill, butter, want the 
plural; but when ſome of theſe ſtand for individuals, or ſeveral ſorts, they 
then admit of a plural, as awines, oils, 
A ſpecific name is that which ſignifies. a whole ſpecies apkind, and may be 
diſtinguiſhed, both from its having no plural, and from its never being uſed 
in the ſingular with @ before it.; tor we never ſay a fleſo, a gold. 


CHAP. IV. The Engliſh Nouns, with reſpect to Caſes. 


N order to denote the different relations in which ore word {tands to an- 
other, the learned languages have made a change in their laſt hy Hlables; 
bat as we find no other change in Engliſh nouns, excepting in the genitive, 
we may ſay we have no other caſe ; for excepting in the genitive, the reſpect 
which things bear to one another, is in our language expreſſed by means 
of certain words called prepoeſitions, ſuch are , 10, for, from, with, by. 
IIa Engliſh the genitive is exptefſed by adding to the nowvinative ; as 
« the king's prerogative ; Charles! wain. When the would found harſtily, 
or that of the genitive of the ſingular and the plural is the tame, it is beſt to 
expreſs it by the prepoſition of. 
The ablative is expreſſed in Engliſh by the prepoſition auith, from, or by ; 
as, he cut him vvith a knife,” 


C H A 1 \ Of GEnDER, 


ENDER is the difſtinGtion of ſex. | 
Sex is either male or female; inanimate things are neither, and 
therefore ſaid to be of the neuter gender. 
The Engliſh kave four ways of diſtinguiſhing the ſex. 
I. By different words. Batchelor, maid or virgin; boar, ſow ; boy, girl; 
brother, filter; king, queen; lad, laſs; lord, lady; maſter, miſtreſs, c. 
II. When both ſexes are comprehended under one word, we add an adjec- 
tive to the word to diſti-guiſh the ſex. Thus the word child, being applied ta 
both ſexes, we add the words male or female; as a male child, a female child. 
III. Sometimes we add another ſubltantive to the word, as, a man /ervant 
for the male ſex, a maid ſervant tor the female, Theſe words are applied on- 
ly to rational creatures. To diſtinguiſh the ſex of birds, we add the words 
cock, Or hen, as a cock ſparrow, a ken-ſparrow. | 
But the common words we make uſe of to diſtinguiſh the ſex are he and /be 
when we ſpeak of the male /ox, we uſe the word he, as a he bear ; when we 
ſpeak of the female, we uſe ſhe, as a ſhe bear; but when we ſpeak of a thing 
that is neither male or female, we uſe it; for example, ſpeaking of /row, we 
do not ſay, Ve, or he melts, but it melts; and when we uſe a word which 
leaves the ſex undetermined, we add : likewile. ** Do not wake the child, 
it is aſleep.” | 
Some words which expreſs inznimate things, are uſed figuratively, and 
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ſerving formerly for hieroglyphics to ſignify perſons, are therefore ſpoken of 
as being of ſome ſex: thus of the ſur, we ſay, His going forth is from the 
end of che heaven.” Of the moon, In barrowed majeſty he walks abroad.” 

IV. We likewiſe diſtinguiſh the female ſex in ſome nouns by adding /i to 
the male, or changing the termination into %; as, abbot, abbeſs; actor, ac 
treſs ; adulteret, adultreſs; Jew, Jeweſs ; lion, lioneſs ; prince, princeſs. 


Se 
C HAP. VI. Of the ApjecTive. 
4 Tien E Engliſh adjecti ve, is entirely undeclined, being never varied on 
account of caſe, gender, or number, but added to ſubſtantives in all 
relations without any change: thus we ſay, @ good father, 4 good mother, goed 
ſilver, good men. \ 
| The Compariſon of AdjeQives. | 
Compariſon is the act of —_— two or more things together in the mind, 
to find out their agreement or diſagreement ; but by grammatical compari. 
ſon, we mean comparing two or more qualities, whereby we are able to 
affirm, that the one is more or 4%, or poſſeſſed of any quality in the higheſt 
dezree: ſo of three things, we, by comparing them together, find three 
degrees of ſoftneſs, the one being /o/ter than the firſt, and the third the H- 
et of the three. Heace we have three degrees of compariſon. wez. the po- 
fitive, the comparative and the ſuperlative. 


The poſitive expreſſes the quality of a thing fimply, without any compa- 


riſon included, as %%. 


The comparative heightens or leſſens the ſenſe of the poſitive ; as, this 
wog is /oftzr, or, ſhe is a fairer woman. | 

he ſuperlative heightens the ſenſe of the poſitive in the higheſt, or dimi- 
niſhd it to the lowelt degree ; as, the avi//# man, 1. e. one who has not his 

*equal\in wiſdom. ; 

Me comparative degree is formed or made by adding er to the poſitive ; 
thus, to fair we add er, which makes fairer, But if the poſitive ends with 
an e final we add only r ; thus, to viſe we add only an r, which makes wi/er. 

The ſuperlative is tormed by adding to the poiitive; thus to farrwe add 
, which makes faireſt; but, in caſe the poſitive ends with an e mute, We 
then only add /: if the politive be eu//e we only add , which forms the 
ſuperlative . 

But ſuch adjectives as are borrowed from the Latin, and ſuch as end in 
ain, cal, ous, ant, ive, en, ent, ible, ly, leſs, id, ſome, ry, al, able, ing, ih, ed; 
if they be words of more than one ſyllable, form their comparative by 
putting more before the poſitive, and their ſuperlative by prefixing n; thus, 
the comparative of certain, is more certain, and the ſuperlative moft certain. 
Able and hand/ome are exceptions, making abler, hand/omer, in the compa- 
rative, and able, bandſomeſt, in the ſuperlative. | 

Some adje tives likewiſe are compared by uſing better to expreſs the 
comparative, and belt to denote the ſuperlative ; thus learned, in the compa» 
rative, makes better learned, and in the ſuperlative % learned. 

Big, hot, and fit, double the laſt. conſonant in their comparative and ſu- 
perlative degrees, in order to retain the ſhort ſound of the poſitive, thus, 65 
makes bigger, ef; hot, hotter, hotteff ; and fit makes fitter, and frreft. 

0 


The compariſon of the following adiectives ate irregular, 
 Pofitive Comparative Superlative 
Good Better Beſt | _ 
Bad 
Evil | Worſe Worſt 
III 


Little Leſs Leaſt 


\ 


& 
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The following words have not the comparative degree; middle, midale- 
ano/? » Very, wverie/? „ 

Some adjectives make their ſußkrlative by adding net; thus, fore makes 
former, and foremoſt. From neath, obſolete, comes neather, and neatherme/?; 
but hind has two ſuperlatives, as hind, hinder, hindermaſt, and hindm:ft ; yet 


hindmoft is not ſo proper as Hindermoſt. Late has two comparatives as well as 


two ſuperlatives, for from late comes later, and latter; lateſt or laſt. 
Meft is ſometimes added to a ſubſtantive when it implies compariſon, as 


topmoſt, ſouthmoſt. 


| CHAP. VII. Of the Pronouns, | 
A'S too frequent repetition of the ſame words is diſagreeable and incon- 

venient we make ule of ſeveral words to ſupply them, which are 
therefore called pronouns. 

A pronoun is a word uſed inſtead of a noun ſubſtantive ; thus, inſtead of 
my own name, I ſay, J; inſtead of your name, I ſay, you ; and inſtead of 
another man or woman's name, I ſay, he or She. 

As all diſcourſe may be confined to theſe three heads; 1f, in ſpeaking of 
ourſelves: 2dly, in ſpeaking zo another; and 3dly, in ſpeaking sf another; 
theſe three heads are therefofe called by the name of perſons. For 

if, When | ſpeak of myſelf, I uſe the word J; and when ſeveral ſpeak 
of themſelves, they ute the word we ; which words, J and ve, are of the 


frft pet ſon. 


2dly, When we ſpeak to another, we uſe the word thou or ver; but when 


we fpeak to more than one, we uſe the word ye or you ; aud the words 
thou or ye are of the ſecond perſon | 
3dly, In ſpeaking of another of the male ſex, we ſay he; but if of the fe- 


male ſex we ſay He; and ſhou'd we ſpeak of any thing that is neither ma/e 


nor female, we ſay it; and if we ſpeak of moce things than one, let them be 
of the maie or female ſex, or even © ſex, we always uſe they. The words 
he, ſbe, it, and they, are of the third perſon. Hence the e perſon ſivgular 
is 1; the /econd perſon thou, or you ; the third perſon, be, he, it. The firſt 
perſon plural is ve, the ſecond, you, of ye, the third, they. : 

When pronouns are declined, they, are ſaid to have a foregoing ſtate 
and a following ſtate. | 

The foregoing ſtate, is that in which a word is uſed before a verb: and the 
following fate, that in which it is uſed after the verb. | 

From theſe pronouns are derived others, called pronouns pefſeſſeve, ſo 
called becauſe — denote poſſeſſion ; from me comes my and mine; f om thee, 
thy and-tbine ; from us, our and ours; and from you, your, and = Theſe 
pronouns are ſometimes uſed to expreſs the cauſe or author of a thing; as, 
This is your doing ;” i. e. you are the cauſe of this. Again, “ This 15 
% book ;”” that is, I am the owner of this book, Theſe poſſeſhve pro- 
nouns have no caſes, 

The perſenal pronouns have the nature of ſubſtantives, and ſland by them- 


” «ome the reſt have the nature of adjeGives, 
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A TABLE of all che Pxoneuns in the ſeveral States, from Dr. 


Wallis. 
| Their poſſe lives 
to be uſed 
— 
2 1 14 
on . 3 I 0 2 
2 2 = © 2 = = = 
. EG 23 58 
2 1 
— | 
Sing. I Me Ms | Mine 
1 Perſon ö — 
Plural We Us Our | Ours 
— , ons 
Sing, Thou or you] Thee | Ihy Thine 
2 perſons | | — 
: Plural. | Ye or you | You | Your | Yours 
Sing. Male Hle Him His | His 
buy; She Her | Her | Hers | 
3 Perſons — — — 
Rel. ie It Its Its 
Plur. They Them Their | Theirs 
The 1 Of n Who Whom Whoſe | Whoſe | 
— 3 Of Things What | Wereof. | | 


Who is an interrogative ſo called from its being uſed in aſking a queſtion ; 
and is uſed only when we ſpeak of perſons. 
This, that, and which, are adjectives, though commonly reckoned to be 
ronouns, for they are not put to ſupply the place of ſubllantives, but are 
Joined with them, as, This man.“ That book.” And if they occur at 
any time without ſubſtantives, their ſubſlantives are then underſtood, This 
and that are called demenſtrati ves, becauſe they ſhew what pat ticular perſon 
or thing you mean. This makes theſe in the plural, and that makes tho/e. 
Which is called an interrogative, when uſed in aſking a queſtion, and a rela- 
tive when it has relation to ſome ſubſtantive expreſſed or underſtood, as, 
Here is the book, which (book) you loſt.” It is the ſame in both num- 
bers, and is uſed only when we ſpeak of things. 


CHAP. VIII. Of Vetss, 


A Verb is a word that iignifies to be, to do, or to ſuffer. Such verbs as 
ſignify merely being, are tial verbs; thoſe that ſignify doing or 
action, are aive verbs; and thoſe that ſignify ſuffering, are called verbs 
paſſive. Verbs that ſignify condition or habit, are called zeuter: In Engliſh 
we have, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no paſſive verbs, but expreſs ſuch verbs by means 
of auxiliary words, 


b A 


— 
— 
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As actions may be conſidered as being paſt, or preſent, Verbs have tenſes, 
by which theſe ſenſes are expreſſed. The Enzliſh indeed have but two 
tenſes or times, viz. the preſent, and the preter time; the verb having other 
different endings only to expreſs them. | 

The pre/ent tenſe, or time which now is, is expreſſed by the verb itſelf, as, 7 

FR. 

The preter tenſe or time, called the preterite, is commonly made by adding 
ed to the preſent tenſe, as burn-ed: but if the preſent tenſe ends in e, it is 
made by adding d. as love, lowed. | ; 

Some verbs whoſe preſent tenſe end in 4 or t. have their preter and preſent 
the ſame, as reaz, lead; but it is to be obſerved, that in pronunciation we 
make a diſtinction, the preſent being pronounced long, and the preter ſhort ; 
on which account ſeveral authors of note have choſen, for diſtinction's ſake, 
to write the preter as pronounced; amongſt which is Bolingbroke, who writes 
the preters of lead and read, led and red. 

As actions are to be affirmed of ourſelves, to others, or of others, verbs are 
ſaid to have perſons, which are diſtinguiſhed by prefixing the pronouns per- 
ſonal to them in Engliſh, as | 


Cingular Plural 

1, I burn We burn 
2, Thou burneſt | 115 burn 5 

| 3, He or ſhe burns They burn 

the endings therefore of each perſons are expreſt. 
| Preſent tenſe fingular Preter tenſe ſingular 
Perſons 1, The verb ed 4 
| * ef © c eaſt or aſt on e wal þ 
3, eth or s ed 4 7 


As the Engliſh differs from other languages with reſpect to its tenſes, ſo 
It does likewiſe with reſpect to the moods, 5 


* 


CHAP. IX. Of Moops. 


| A Mood is a method made uſe of to expreſs the manner, poſſibility, or 
neceſſity of an action, together with the inclination of the agent. As 
the Engliſh does not admit of a change in the end of its verbs, for this 
urpole ; therefore it is evident, that it has no moods, The manner 
in which we expreſs theſe circumſtances of action, is by means of auxiliary 
words, and by the place of the nominative. To expreſs the poſſibility of a 
thing, we uſe can; to convey the idea of nece/ity, we uſe muſt, or ought ; to 
expreſs the liberty of the ſpeaker, we uſe may; to denote the inclination, we 
uſe vi, or would ; and to ſignify command, permiſſion, entreaty, or exhortation 
or doutt, we place the ſubſtantive after the verb: as, fight the French; do 1 
underſland ?” ; 


CHAP. X. Of PARTICIPLES. 


A Participle is derived from a verb, and receives its name from partaking 
both of the nature of a verb and of an adjective: it partakes of the na- 
ture of a verb, becauſe it ſignifies being, doing and ſuffering ; and partakes of 
the nature of an adjective, becauſe it will not make ſenſe of itſelf : thus, in 
the ſentence, ** a loving child,” the word loving is a participle, and ſigni- 
fies action, as the verb love itſelf does: it partakes likewiſe of the na- 
ture of an adjective, becauſe when the word loving ſtands by itſelf, it 


* 
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requires ſome other word to determine its ſenſe, and when joined to the ſub- 
ſtantire child, makes a complete ſentence. 

There are two participles, one of which is active, and the other e. 

The a#ive participle is made by adding ing to the verb, as burn, burn- ing: 
but if the verb ends in e mute, the e is omitted, as in write, writing; it 
is called the active participle, becauſe it ſigniſies action. 

The paſſive participle is made by adding ed, 7, or a, to the verb; as 
burn, burned; lend, lent; beat, beaten. This is called the paſſive participle, 
becauſe when joined with the verb zo be, it makes up the whole paſſive voice, 

The auxiliary verbs are either perfect or defedtive. 

| CHAP, XI. Of the deſective auxiliary Ver Bs. 

A Defettive auxiliary verb is that which is not uſed but in its own or the 

preter tenſe, has no participles, and admits of no helping verbs to 
be put before it: of this kind are do, will, ball, may, can, with their pre- 
ter tenſes did, would, ſhould, might, could, or mu f. 

When do is uſed as an auxiliary verb, it emphatically denotes the pre/ent 
time; and did the preter. Thus I burn, or I burned, is more emphatical or 
ſtrong when we ſay J do burn, or I did burn. Do and did are formed thus; 


Singular + Plural 
1 I do We do ? 
| Perſons FE Thou det! or you do | Ye do, or you do. 
F 3 He doth, or does. \ They do | 


J 1 I did We did | 
Perſons | 2 Thou didſt, or you did ve did, or you did 
L 3 He did They did J- 
Shall or Will. 

I. ſhall, thou ſhalt, or yen ſhall, be ſhall. Plural, We ſhall, ye ſhall, or you 
ſhall, they ſpall. 

LOS thou wilt, or you will, he will, Plural We will, ye or you will, they 
will, | 

To diſtinguiſh all from will, though they are both uſed to expreſs ſome- 
thing future, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that in the firſt perſon Hall 
expreſſes a future action; but wil! promiſes or threatens; thus 7 ſhall proceed, 
or we ſhall proceed, implies, that our proceeding is ſomething future; but 
when we ſay 7 will beat you, or I will pay you, I promiſe or threaten beat- 
ing or payment. Again, in the ſecond or third perſons, Hall commande, 
promiſe, and threatens ; but aui barely foretells : thus when we ſay, you 
ſhall go, we command a perſon to go; when we ſay, you all have your 
money, we promiſe to pay a perſon; and when we ſay, he Hall be hanged, 
we threaten: but when we ſay, he will be beaten, they will run away, 
we only foretel ſomething that may happen. | 

Sball, makes ould, which is thus formed, 7 ſhould, thou ſhould'ft, or you 
ſhould, be ſhould. Plural We ſhould, ye or you ſhould, they ſhould. 

Will, in the preter tenſe, makes would, and is declined thus, 7 would, 
thou wwould'ft or you weu'd, he <vould., Plural We would, ye or you would, they 
ewould, 

In order to prevent impropriety, it ſhould be obſerved, that though both 
would and ſhould are uſed tv denote what, was, or had been to come, yet 
would is only uſed to intimate the will or intention of the doer ; as, would 
write, 1. e. | am willing to write; but 7 culd, denotes the bare futurity, 
or that the thing will be, and the propriety of doing it; as, / feud wiite, 
i. it is proper for me to write. . 

Might is declined thus, I might, thou mightft or you might, he might. Plural 
we might, ye or you might, they might. 
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1 may, thou marft or you may, he may. Me may, ye or you may, th . 

Can forms has 7 ** ES ”= is thus DNN 4A 5-4 — or 
you 4 he can, Plural, We can, ye or you can, thry can, I could, thou could/t, 
&c. like ſhould. 2a 

Muft and ought, are thus declined. I muff, thou nuſt, Ic. without any 
variation in the'petſons. I ought, thou ought/t, or you ought, he ought, fc. 


Of the perfect helping or auxiliary Verss, 

The ferfe helping verbs are hawe, am, or be: they ate called perfe? 
verbs, becauſe they may be joined with other auxiliary verbs, and are 
uſed in molt of the tenſes. When have is uſed as an auxiliary, it denotes 
the time in which any paſt action was done, and is thus declined ; I Have, 
thou ha, he hath. Plural, We have, ye have, they have. Its perfect is 
bad, and is declined after the following manner; I had, thou had or you 
had, he had. Plural, We had, fc. When have is prefixt to another verb, 
it denotes that the action is juſt paſt; as, I have dined, i. e. the action of 
Cining is juſt paſt, Had, denotes that an action was palt before another 
which was palt likewiſe ; as, When Peter came to my houſe, I bad dined;” 
7. e. the action of dining was palt, before that of Peter's arrival, though 
palt likewile. Had is likewiſe uſed to ſignify the time paſt of an action not 
done, but intended to be done; as, I bad zone thither, but Peter prevented 
me;” 7. e. the action of going thither was intended, and would have been 
paſt, had it not been for Peter's prevention. In this ſenſe the ſecond branch 
of the ſentence begins with but, as in the example produced, When ball 
or aui is added to have, it denotes the time that is not, but will be paſt; 
as I fall hade burned it, I will have tranſcribed it in an hour hence.“ 

As the Englith have no verb, paſſive, this defect is ſupplied by adding 
am or be, to the participle paſſve : thus live, the participle paſſive, becomes 
a kind cf verb paſſive when joined with am, as I am /oved, But as amis 
a very irregular verb, it will not be unneceſſary to add the manner in 
which it is declined in the preſent and preter tenſes. In the pre ent tenſe 
it is declived thus; finguiar, I am, thou art, or you are, he is: plural, (awe 
are, Kc. or, I be, thou beſt, he be; plural, we be, ye be, &c. In the preg 
ter, we decline thus, I was, thou waſt, or you were, he was; plura 
avere, ye Were, Or you were, &c. or, I were, thou wert, he were; p 
ve were, Je were, they were, ' 

This verb makes 1 be in the infinitive, the active participle is being; 
and the paſſive participle beer, The irregular verbs are ſo numerous, that 
a particular detail of them would take up too much room in this treatiſe ; 
but as this omiſſion is already ſuppl-<d in the ſubſequent ſheet-, we may be 


excuſed for not producing them here. 


| | ADvVERBS. 

Ad verb are contraftions, or clauſes of ſentences, added to verbs to denote 
the m4nr;r, and other circumſtances of an action. They are diſtributed iſt. 
into thoſe of Place, as here, there. 2dly Thoſe of time, as often, preſenly. 
3:\'y, Tho: of quality and manner, which are derived from adjectives by ad- 
dirs /y to them; as 4ui/e , happi-ly, from the adjectives aue, and Happy. 


| PREPOSITIONS. 

A prepoſition, is ſo named becauſe it is commonly put before the word 
to which it s applicc, and ſerves both to connect words to one another, and 
tv ſhew the relation hetiwe:n them; ſuch are of, with, from, molt of them 
or\91nally denote place. Some of them are prefixed to words fo as to be- 
came a part of them, as @-bide, out-gv, overceme; the former abice, &c. are 
called in{-parable prepoſitiens, 3 | Cox- 
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1 Cox juxrioxs. 
The comjun&ions are words which join ſentences together, and ſhew the 


manner of their dependance on each other. 


| InTE*jECTIONS ; 
Are, as the name expreſſes, words thrown in between the parts of a ſentence, 
withodt making any alteration in it, and denoting ſome emotion, or paſſion, 


of the mind. 
SYNTAX. 


Syntax treats of the order of words in a ſentence, and the correſpondence 

of one to another. 
The ſubje& of an affirmation in an affirmative ſentence is before the verb, 
as, Alexander conquered Darius.“ In an interrogative ſentence, it is placed 
between the verb and its auxiliary, as Did Alexander conquer?” The 
= of an afirmation is placed after the verb, aa Alexander conquered 
A. F 
The g4jefive is placed before the ſubſtantive, as, ** a good man ;” but yet 
it is placed after, when a verb comes between them, as, © the Lord is great; 
11 likewiſe, when the clauſe of a ſentence depends upon the adjective, as, 
Feed me with food convenient for me,” The pronoun, adjective, or rela- 
tive, is placed in the ſame manner as the adjective, i. e. before its antecedent. 
The adverb is placed before the ſubject and the verb, as, ** Alexander 
entirely ruined Darius;“ or elſe between the auxiliaries of the verb and parti- 


Ciple, as, “ have been exceedinghy fatigued.” 
The adjective and verb muſt be in the ſame number as the ſubſtantives; 


as „ this man I ove; the ſun ſhines.” 

When two ſubſtantives come before the verb, it muſt be in the plural. 
* Your youth and merit Have been abuſed,” 

The oblique or ſubſequent ſtate of the pronouns mult be uſed after verbs 
tranſitive; „I love her ; I wrote this for him.” 

A noun of multitude, which ſignifies many, may have a verb or pronoun 
either in the ſingular or plural numbers, as, My people is fooliſh,” The 
aſſembly of the wicked have incloſed me.“ | 

If the ſingular; joined with a conjunction are of ſeveral perſons, in making 
the plural pronoun agree with them, the ſecond takes place of the third, and 
the firſt of either or both; as, You and I won it at the hazard of our lives.“ 
— You and he had it between you. | 

The neuter pronoun it.] is uſed to expreſs the ſubject of any diſcourſe or 
enquiry ; the ſtate of any thing or perſon ; and the thing that is the cauſe 
of any event or effeR, or any perſon conſidered as thecauſe, as, Twas at the 
royal feaſt of Perſia won,—lt happened on a ſummer's holiday.—Who is 
it in the preſs that calls to me Ho is it with you ? 

The verb to be has always a nominative caſe after it; as, “It was I that 
did it.” a 

The adverbs when, why, after, &c. being left out, the participle is inde- 
pendent of the reſt of the ſentence, and is called in Latin the ablative ab- 
ſolute, but is in Engliſh the nomitive, as, © The doors being ſhut, Jeſus 
ſtood in the midſt.” | 

« God from the mount of Sinai, whoſe grey top 
«© Shall tremble—#e deſcending, ſhall, &c.” 
| Mirrox's Par. Loſt. xii. 227. 

To before a verb is the fign of the ift, e but ſome words have other 

verbs folldw ing them «<virhout this fign ; as bid, dare, make, feel, let, and 


ſome- 


— 
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ſometimes have, as, I bade him do it, —you dare not do it,. I /aw him di 
it, -I will make him feel it, —I heard him /ay it?; I will make him do it.” The 
North Britons ſeem not to have adverted to this rule in their compoſitions, in 
our language. | 

The irfinitive mood is made abſolute, or uſed independently of a ſentence 
ſupplying the place of the conjunction with the ſubjundive mood, as, 
to confeſs the truth I was in the fault; that is, hat I may confe(s the 
truth, &c. | 

The infinitive mood is ſometimes uſed as a ſubſtantive to expreſs the action 
which the verb expreſſes; thus the infinitive mood is ſubſtituted inſt-ad of a 
ſubſlantive in different caſes; in the nominative, as, /o win is pleaſant,” in 
the ſubſequent or following caſe, as, men love to win.” | 

The participle with-a prepoſition before ftill retaining its government is 
what the Latinas call their gerund as, * Felicity is to be obtained by avoid- 
ing evil.” 1 | 
he participle, with an article before it, and the prepo/ition after it, hecomes 
a ſubſtantive expreſſing the action which the verb implies, as, Theſe are 
the rules of logic, by - Fro of which, you may learn to reaſyn well“ 

Or it may be expreſſed by the participle or gerund, as, ©* by obferving which,” 
not, but ob/erving of which,” nor, „by the obſerving which,” 

The participle frequently becomes an adjective, when it is joined to a 
ſubſtantive merely to denote its quality, without reſpe& of time, and as 
ſuch it admits of compariſon, as a learned, a more, or a ms/t learned man. 

Simple ſentences are exp/icative, interrogative, Or, imperative. 

An explicative ſentence is, when a thing is faid to be, or not to be ; to 
do, or not to do; to ſuffer, or not to ſuffer ; in a direct manner. If the ſen- 
tence be negative, the adverb not is placed after the auxiliary, or after the 
verb itſelf, if it have no auxiliary, as, It did not touch him;“ or, It 
touched him not.” 

In an interrogative ſentence, when a queſtion is aſked, the nominative 
caſe follows the principal verb, as, I it 1? Did Alexander conquer the 
Perſians ? . ED 

In an imperative ſentence, that is, when a thing is com manded, or permitted, 
the nominati ve caſe likewiſe follows the verb, as, ** Go, thou traitor,” or, 
« Let us be gone.” 

The Engliſh agdjefive having no variation of gender or number, cannot 
but agree with the ſubſtantive in thoſe reſpects; yet as ſome of the pronouns 
have the plural number, they muſt agree in number with their ſubilantives, 
as, With reſpe& to ehe civilities, they are an, Wc.” 

In ſome caſes the adjeQtive becomes a ſuſtantive, and has another adjective 
Joined to it, as, „the chief good.” | h 

Sometimes, on the contrary, the ſubſtantive becomes an adjective, or ſup» 
plies the place of one, when joined with another ſubſtantive, as, “ ſea-water, 
Foreſt tree. 

The adverb is placed either before adjecti ves, after verbs, and frequently 
betw:een the auxiliary and the verb; as, + He made a ve elegant harangue; 
« He ſpake unafßfectealy, and was attentively heard.“ 

In Engliſh ewo negatives deſtroy each other, or are almoſt equal to an 
affirmative; as, Ner did they not perceive-” 

Prepoſitions require the adſectiue or following caſe after them, as, “ wich 
him.” a 1 
The pregeſition is frequently ſeparated from the relative which it governs, 
and joined to the verb at the end of the ſentence, or of ſome member of it, 


as, Horace is an author avbom 1 am much ae/ighied auith; * The world 
is 
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is too well bred to ſhock authors with a truth vhich generally their book- - | 
ſellers are the firſt that inform them of.” However, the placing the prepo P 
tion before the relative is more gracetul, as well as more perſpicuous, and | 
grees much better with the ſolemn and elevated ftile. ; 

The prepoſitions 2e and for are often underſtood, but more eſpecially be- 
fore the pronoun, as, Give me the book 3” “Get me the money; i. e. 
« Give to me: Get for me.” 

The prepoſitions ix or on are often omitted before nouns expreſſing time, 
5 « this day fort'night, next month, 1. e. on hi day; i next month, 

c. 

To or more /imple ſentences joined together by one or more connecting 
words, form a compound ſentence. 

The connecting words are relatives, or conjunctiont, the examples are theſe, 
1. Bleſſed is the man, h feareth the Lord.“ 2, Life js ſhort, and 
art is lopg.“ 

The relative is the nominative caſe to the verb, when no other nominative 
comes between it and the verb: but when. another nominative caſe comes 
between it and the verb, the relative is governed by ſome word in that ſen- 
tence, as, © the God, who preſerveth me, whoſe I am, and whom I ſerve.” 
Every relative has an antecedent, either expre/ed or underitood, as, ho 
ſeals my purſe, ſteals traſn;“ i. e. the man, who, &c.” 

The relative is of the ſame perſon with the antecedent, and the verb hke- 
wiſe, as. Who is this that cometh from Edom, this that is glorious in his 
apparel ?“ 71 5 | | 

Some conjunfions require the indicatives.and ſome the /ubjunive after 
them, while others have no influence at all upon the mood. 

Hypothetical, conditional, conceſſive, and exceptive conjunctions, gene- 
rally require the ſubjunctive mood after them, as, if; though, unleſs, whether, h 
or ; thus, JF thou be the Son of God:“ „ Though he /lay me :” ** U fy 
he awaſh his fleſh :” ©* Whether it were I, or they.“ a YT 

That expreſing motive or end, has the ſubjunctive, with may, might, 
ſhould, after it. | 
When the qualities of things ate compared, the latter noun is not go- 
verned by the conjunction zhan, or as, but agrees with the verb, or is go- 
verned by the verb, or prepoſition expreſſed or underſtood, as, Thou art 

not as wiſe as / ſam]:” © He is handſomer than [you think] me.” If you 
complete the ſentence, by ſupplying the part which is. underſtood, in this 
manner, the caſe of the latter noun will be eaſily determined. 
 Interjeflions in Engliſh govern no caſes, though they are uſuaily followed 
with nouns in the nominative caſe, and verbs in the indicative mood; yet 
neither the caſe or mood is determined by them, but by the nature of the 
ſentence : For though me, thee, him, her, and us are uſed after them, which 
are the dative caſes in the Saxon, they are to be conſidered as ſuch in theſe 
inſtances, and, as continuing ſuch in the Engliſh, and as including in their 
yery form the force of the prepoſitions to and for. | 


ADVER- / 


A D VE RT ISE ME NI. 


HE Editor begs leave to make his grateful Acknowledg- 

ments to the Public for the very favourable Reception 

this Dictionary has met with; and, as he could not com- 

rize it within the propoſed Limits, without departing from 

E Plan, and conſequently abridging ſome Part of the Work, 

this Number, which is almoſt a DOUBLE One, is delivered 
at the Same Price as the other Numbers. 


* * As Mr. Barlow was unwilling to delay the Publication, 
by waiting for the remainder of the Liſt of Subſcribers, thoſe 
Perſons whoſe Names are not yet tranſmitted to the Publiſher 
ſhall be inſerted in the next Edition, if deſired, 
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